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Alessandro Longhfs portrait of Ales- 
sandro Longhi (overleaf) seemed the 
right one to choose from his 24 folio-size 
etchings in his own Who's Who of Vene- 
tian painting two centuries ago: Com- 
pendio delle Vite de’ Pittori Veneziani 
( Venezia, presso l'autore, 1762), a pre- 
sentation copy of which, in contempo- 
rary binding, has come to rest in our 
Spencer Collection. The biographies are 
written in wreathes of praise as extrava- 
gant as the shell and scrollwork borders. 
But within these baroque or rococco 
nests the portraits themselves have a 
convincingly real look. They include 
Alessandro's father Pietro Longhi, of 
course, and such other famous painters 
as Tiepolo, Piazetta, Amigoni, Pittoni, 
Canaletto, Zucchi, and Marieschi. 


New Publications 


We have bulged quietly into 1960 with 
more new Library publications than we 
found time to describe in December, or 
even to list. Please note and be sure to 
order: 

(1) Landmarks in English Literature 
in First or Early Editions 1490-1900: An 
Exhibition from the Berg Collection, by 
John D. Gordan (25 pages, 60). Our 
Printing Office got this booklet printed 
and paperbound in time for the opening 
of the exhibit it describes, which will 
continue through the coming spring. 
Eighty-two "famous or influential" books, 
from Chaucers Canterbury Tales to 
Conrad's Lord Jim, lie on display in the 
Berg Collection cases. Dr Gordan's run- 
ning lecture will pleasantly instruct the 
young and refresh elders as to the 
grounds of fame or influence in each 
instance. 

- (2) Calendar of the Emmet Collec- 
tion of Manuscripts etc. Relating to 
American History (568 pages, cloth- 


Front Matter 


bound, $15), reprinted from our 1900 
edition. Àn important guide to impor- 
tant NYPL holdings. The Emmet Papers 
consist of about 13,000 Revolution man- 
uscripts (most of them bound in 94 pig- 
skin volumes) plus 27 volumes of por- 
traits and 7 of paper money. 


The Bowker Lecture 


(3) Busman's Holiday ("What, exactly, 
do publishers do”) by В. W. Huebsch, 
19th of the R. R. Bowker Memorial Lec- 
tures (34 pages, 25%). This booklet, too, 
was printed in time for its occasion — 
a happy hour during which an informal 
essayist whose chosen task is publishing 
talked about publishers: "their happiest 
hour is when they stop work to talk 
about it." This lecture grew, Mr Huebsch 
has confessed, as an accretion of jottings 
under various headings: the author- 
publisher relationship (^money cannot 
write a book"; "the immediate responsi- 
bility for the validity of what gets into 
print rests on the publisher"), the read- 
er problem (“it is a pleasure to turn from 
adults to children"; some "read glutton- 
ously without becoming wiser, happier 
or more useful"), design, the cheap book 
(it “provokes greater interest in reading 
than do the movements organized to 
achieve that end"), editing (“a good 
editor is a trainer" — but "the blue pen- 
cil is such a tempting instrument . . . 
smooth and lethal"), prizes, agents, 
translators, and “planned authorship.” 
The conversation is deceptively desul- 
tory: the parts link together into a gently 
urgent appeal for fewer but better 
books, more self-censorship by authors, 
more restraint by editors, more responsi- 
bility by publishers, more discrimination 
by readers. By "unwritten law all pub- 
lications are in the public service." 
“Reading is not an end in itself; if there 
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be no concomitant thought or action the 
addiction to books connotes nothing but 
indolence and the formation of a bad 
habit." s 
Reading this "casual, incomplete and 
inconclusive" lecture, we (editorially) 
.felt no urge to reach for the blue pencil 
or to fend off a rapier that makes its 
points without drawing blood. 


(4) Tobacco: A Catalogue of the 
Books, Manuscripts and. Engravings ac- 
quired since 1942 in the Arents Tobacco 
Collection at The New York Public Li- 
brary from 1507 to the present, compiled 
by Sarah Au Dickson. Part III 
1590-1609 (for sale by subscription; 
write for free Prospectus). Among the 
delights in the 24 collotype т of 
Part III are simple Elizabe title 
pages for Pierce Penilesse and Wits 
Miserie and Have with you; fantastical 
architectural facades of travel books and 
word books; stanzas of a manuscript 
poem by the Earl of Essex, 


Oh beutious fume lett 

it be carv'd on oke, 

"That hopes thoughts, wordes 
and all the worlde doth smoke 


— and the first folio edition of The 
Faerie Ооеепе. 

(9) Japanese Journals in Science and 
кг an Annotated Checklist, 
compiled by George S. Bonn (128 pages, 





$2). 660 titles listed by subject; other 
indexes by title, by key word, by pub- 
lisher, agency, university, etc. The Jap- 
anese titles are given in romaji and in 
kanji, as well as in English. (Vignette, 
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from title page, translates “science and 
technology.” ) 


Balto-Slavic Accessions in the last 
quarter of 1959 


Stavic STUDIES 


During this quarter, the volume of 
American Contributions to the Fourth 
International Congress of Slavists ( Mos- 
cow 1958) has been received, and, si- 
multaneously, the Dutch Contributions 
to the same congress. Other additions in 
Slavic studies are: Československé pře- 
dnášky pro IV. Mezinárodní Sjezd Sla- 
vista, and Prace jgzykoznawcze i etno- 
genetyczne na IV. Międzynarodowy 
Kongres Slawistów. The Papers of the 
Slavic Institute of Marquette University 
have àdded Marquette to the growing 
list of American educational institutions 
active in Slavic publishing. 


LINGUISTICS 


An index to the seven volume Biblio- 
graficheski ukazatel literatury po rus- 
skomu yazykoznaniyu (1825-1880) has 
been published. Scientists who prefer 
to learn Russian rather than rely on the 
growing number of translations now 
have at their disposal two textbooks: 
Russian for the scientist by J. and L. 
Turkevich, and Manual of scientific Rus- 
sian by T. Magner. Other grammars and 
textbooks received were F. Slawski's 
Gramatyka języka bułgarskiego, J. 
Wjela’s Kurs serbskeje тёбе; and Т. 
Magner' Introduction to the Serbo-Cro- 
atian language. 

The Bulgarian Academy of Sciences 
has now published two volumes of its 
fundamental Rechnik na stíoremenniya 
bülgarski knizhoven ezik comprising let- 
ters A through P. The planning of this 
publication began in 1942 but the first 
volume was not available until 1954. 
Also from Sofia the library has received 


AU. 


Pd 


A 
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the third edition of Búlgarski sinonimen 
rechnik by Lj. Nanov. An acute and long 
felt need for an adequate dictionary of 
the Polish and English languages is filled 
with the publication of the “Kościuszko 
Foundation dictionary” compiled by K. 
Bulas and F. Whitfield. 

Among Russian specialized diction- 
aries are to be noted: English-Russian 
railway dictionary by A. Chernukhin; 
English-Russian geological dictionary 
by T. Sofiano; and Ruecklaeufiges W oert- 
erbuch der russischen Sprache der Ge- 
genwart by H. Bielfeldt. I. Dvoretzki is 
the author of the Drevnegrechesko-rus- 
ski slovar’, and A. Pavlovich of the Che- 
shsko-russki slovar’. 


LITERATURE AND LITERARY CRITICISM 


V. Pertzov's Pisatel’ i novaya deistvt- 
tel’nost’, is a personal gift of the author 
who recently visited our collection. 
Other works dealing with Russian litera- 
ture include Istoriya russkoi kritiki and 
Istoriya russkot sovetskol literatury 
sponsored by the Academy of Sciences, 
О yazyke khudozhestvennot literatury 
by V. Vinogradov, Idealy 4 deistvitel’- 
nost’ o russkot literature by P. Kropot- 
kin, Khudozhestvennaya literatura, rus- 
skaya 1 perevodnaya 1938-1953 (a bibli- 
ography) by N. Matzuyev, and an Eng- 
lish language contribution, A. van der 
Eng-Liedmeier's Soviet literary charac- 
ters; an investigation into the portrayal 
of Soviet men in Russian prose (1917- 
1953). 

A bibliography of Soviet Ukrainian 
literature was compiled under the title 
Khudozhnaya literatura, vydana na 
Ukrayini za 40 rokiv. Southern Slavic lit- 
eratures are discussed in the following 
books: A. Slodnjak’s Geschichte-der slo- 
wenischen literatur, Hrvatski knjizeoni 
kritičari, and M. Ravbar's Pregled hrva- 
tske, serbske in makedonske književnosti. 
This last work contains a very good map 
of Yugoslav dialects. Presse und Volk- 


stum der Lausitzer Sorben is an outline ` 
of Sorbian literature and journalism. G. 
Devoto is the editor of a general Storia 
delle letterature baltiche to which A. 
Oras contributed an essay on Estonian 
literature, E. Blese on Latvian, and A. 
Senn on Lithuanian literary production. 
The second volume of the Lietuviy lite- 
ratüros istorija covers the period from 
1861 to 1917, and the second volume of 
Latviešu literaturas kritika the period 
from 1905 to 1911. A major antiquarian 
effort was the purchase of a set of the 
Polish literary monthly Chimera reflect- 
ing the “Young Poland” movement and 
with illustrations by the foremost Polish 
artists of the beginning of the XXth 
century. 

The following anthologies were re- 
ceived: Russkiye poety XIX veka, Izbra- 
nyye proizvedeniya progressionykh pol- 
skikh myslitelei, Antologia romanty- 
cznej poezji krajowej, and Y. Kapp's 
Short stories of Russia today, translated 
by T. Shebunina. 

Among collected and selected works 
received were those of T. Shevchenko, 
A. Holovko, Y. Smolych, Y. Yanovs'kyl, 
A. Malyshko, M. р Р. Ту- 
chyna, M. Irchak-Babyuk, E. Hrebinka 
— all Ukrainian; I. Bunin, F. Gladkov, 
K. Stanyukovich — Russian; P. Hlebka 
— Belorussian; S. Neumann — Czech; 
and A. Cerny — Sorbian. 


EDUCATION 


Great interest will certainly welcome 
the following publications on science 
and education in Slavic countries, es- 
pecially in Soviet Russia: D. Levin's 
Soviet education today, M. Mikryukov's 
Students of Moscow university and Ma- 
tematika o SSSR za sorok let, А. Kas- 
ková's Education in Czechoslovakia, M. 
Chamcówna's Uniwersytet Jagielloński 
w dobie Komisji Edukacji Narodowej, 
and The University of Warsaw, 1808- 
1818-1958 by A. Gieysztor and M. Strze- 
mieński. 
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BiocRAPHY 


J. Kollár's Slovník slavianskych ume- 
Icov všetkých kmeňov . . . , originally 
printed in 1843, is now available in а 
reprint. Another recent arrival is J. 
Kune's Slovník českých spisovatelů bele- 
trist for 1945-56, supplementing a sim- 
ilar source for the preceding period. V. 
Klyuchevski's work Peter the Great was 
translated by L. Archibald; also arrived 
are W. Mosse's work on Alexander II 
and the modernization of Russia and Н. 
Liepmann on Rasputin — Heiliger oder 
Teufel. Yn the field of literature B. So- 
lov’yov has published Nikolai Tikhonov, 
ocherk tvorchestva, М. Stepanov has 
written A. Krylov, zhizn’ i toorchestvo, 
G. Ruge prepared a timely and journal- 
istic pictorial biography of Pasternak, 
and the Academy of Sciences published 
Letopis zhizni i toorchestva A. M. Gor- 
kovo. 

In Poland H. Baranowski compiled 
Bibliografia kopernikowska 1509-1955, 
W. Pociecha completed his four volume 
opus Królowa Bona, S. Helsztybski gave 
us the biography of Przybyszewski, A. 
Stawar that of Tadeusz Zelenski (Boy), 
and A. Gella described the life and the 
scholarly achievements of Wawrzyniec 
Surowiecki. 

History 


The first Ten years of Yugoslav his- 
toriography (1945-1955) are discussed 
in a book which appeared under the 
above title, edited by J. Tadić. A more 
specialized Yugoslav contribution is H. 
KreSevljakovi&s Hanovi і karavansarajt 
u Bosni i Hercegovini. From the Soviet 
Union we received the second volume 
of Novaya istoriya covering the years 
1789-1870 and a re-edition of Ye. Tarle's 
Krymskaya volna. The active Ukrainian 
emigration can register this time two in- 
teresting contributions: Zakhidnya Ukra- 
yina pid bol’shevykamy, edited by M. 
Rudnytz'ka and Die Entstehung des 
Kosakentums by С. Stoekl. 
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Rebirth of the Polish Republic, a 
study in the diplomatic history of Eu- 
rope (1914-1920), is the subject chosen 
by T. Komarnicki. Other Polish histori- 
cal works include: M. Smolarski’s 
Dawna Polska w орізасһ cudzozie- 
mców, H. Malinowski's Powstanie i pier- 
wszy okres działalności KPP, J. Do- 
wiat's Chrzest Polski, R. Rybarskis Han- 
del i polityka handlowa Polsķi w XVI 
stuleciu (new edition), and N. Gąsio- 
rowska’s Żródła do historii miast. Dzieje 
Wrocławia do roku 1807 is a symposium, 
profusely illustrated with a summary in 
English. Another beautiful publication 
400 lat poczty polskiej, gives the history 
of Polish mail. History and culture of 
Latgola (Daugavpils region) in Lat- 
vian with an English summary is of- 
fered by A. Pleiš in his book Kultur- 
vēsturiski materiali. 


Minrrany History AND WARFARE 


A chronology and history of the Polish 
army is entitled W XV-lecie Ludowego 
Wojska Polskiego, by Z. Safjan. The Slo- 
venian “war for national freedom” is 
presented by M. Mikuž in Pregled ra- 
zvoja nob u Sloveniji. An immediate 
rather than retrospective interest repre- 
sents the American book by H. Diner- 
stein — War and the Soviet Union, nu- 
clear weapons and the revolution in 
Soviet military and political thinking. 


POPULATION 


A new attempt to characterize the 
changes in Russian character and be- 
havior was made by K. Mehnert in the 
revised edition of his book Der Sowjet- 
mensch, Versuch eines Portraets; Polish 
sociologist J. Chalasinski discusses Prze- 
824056 i przyszłość inteligencji polskie}, 
and T. Ladogórski is the author of a 
historical study Studia nad zaludnieniem 
Polski XIV wieku with an English sum- 


mary. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


New guides and background material 
available for vacation planning, arm- 
chair trips, or real life experience in- 
clude: Po Moskve; kratki putevoditel’ 
supplemented by Otkuda proizoshli na- 
zvaniya ulitz Moskvy by P. Sytyn; Szeze- 
сіп — miasto parków i zieleni, War- 
szawa by H. Lisowski; Wieliczka — 
magnum sal by A. Długosz; Przewodnik 
po Krakowie; Vyznachni mistzya Ukra- 
yiny; Vilnius — architektūra iki XX 
amžiaus pradžios; Rīga — album and 
description; and Slovenské kúpele a 
žriedla. The second edition of the Slo- 
var’ geograficheskikh nazvanil compiled 
by M. Bodnarski was received from 
Moscow. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARIES 


An excellent and very useful directory 
in English was compiled by P. Horecky 
on Libraries and. bibliographic centers 
in the Soviet Union. It includes informa- 
tion on library networks, legal deposit 
copy, catalogs, physical plants, the li- 
brary profession, and the various types 
of Soviet libraries. A short review of ac- 
tivities of the Bülgarski Bibliografski 
Institut in Sofia for the period 1945-55 
was written by Chr. Trenkov. 

J. Mtynk covers the Sorbian book and 
-- production in his Serbska bib- 
iografija 1945-57. From Poland we re- 
ceived Katalog ksigzek i nut for the year 
1958, from Russia Bibliografiya sovet- 
skoi bibliografii for the year 1957, and 
from Latvia Latvijas zindtnu Akedé- 
mijas izdevumu bibliogrāfija also for 
1957. 

A new and more complete polyglot 
dictionary of library terms in six lan- 
guages, Slovnik knihovnických terminů, 
covers Czech, English, French, German, 
Polish, and Russian; it is supplemented 
by V. Palivec's Bibliografické zkratky, 
slovníček používaných zkratek a znače 


The following three works deal with So- 
viet periodicals: Russkaya periodiche- 
skaya pechat', a directory for the years 
1709-1894, Bibliografiya periodiche- 
skikh izdani Rossii, 1901-1916 in 2 vol- 
umes, Periodicheskaya pechat' SSSR, 
1917—49 of which part 9 contains the 
indices and bibliography. 


AMERICANA 


The continuing Polish interest in the 
culture and history of the English- 
speaking countries has brought us sev- 
eral items written in Poland or by Poles 
abroad. R. Dyboski’s Wielcy pisarze 
amerykanscy is a posthumous edition of 
a work by one of Poland’s three great 
Anglicists of the elder generation (the 
others being A. Tretiak and W. Tarnaw- 
ski); Stany Zjednoczone Ameryki Pól- 
nocnej; zarys geograficzno-gospodarczy 
is a symposium; W. Hahn compiled a 
very complete E an Shake- 
speare w Polsce; P. Zaremba is the au- 
thor of Historia Stanów Zjednoczonych, 
and A. Hertz of Amerykańskie stronni- 
ctwa polityczne. 


WEBSTER BRANCH CZECH AND 
SLOVAK COLLECTION 


Files of Zlatá Praha and of Naše Dòba 
were recently received from the Web- 
ster Branch, Circulation Department, 
which originally housed a collection of 
almost 15,000 volumes of Czech and 
Slovak books circulating in that neigh- 
bourhood. In connection with the shift- 
ing and integration of the Czechs and 
Slovaks in New York, the branch lost 
its raison d'étre as an exclusively Czech 
and Slovak collection. Several hundred 
titles of that branch (mainly reference 
files of periodicals, collected works, ref- 
erence and other research books) are 
being checked against the Slavonic Di- 
vision collection for gaps, missing cop- 
ies, and replacements. 
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Stimmer's Women Musicians: А Unique 
Series of Woodcuts 


By JAN LARUE AND JEANETTE B. HOLLAND 


H E IMPORTANCE of women in music received early administrative 
. recognition when the ancient Greeks allocated music to Euterpe, one 
of the nine Muses. Quite apart from this official assignment, however, the 
activities of Musica have been recorded in the graphic arts of all times and 
places — yet never more compactly than in a series of ten woodcuts of 
women musicians attributed to the Swiss artist, Tobias Stimmer (1589- 
1584).! In 1958 The New York Public Library drew attention to the Stimmer 
series by including four of the ten plates in its exhibition, "Music in Prints." 
As far as can be ascertained, no comprehensive study of the series has yet 
been made, though all ten woodcuts were reproduced in Hirth's Kulturge- 
schichtliches Bilderbuch ? and individual figures taken from the series appear 
in a few secondary sources? 
While overshadowed by Dürer, Tobias Stimmer belongs in the front 
ranks of sixteenth century masters of the woodcut. Considering that each age 


1 Acquired by the Prints Division of The New York Public Library in 1955. — For help and 
advice in preparing this paper we are indebted to Mr Karl Kup, Curator of Prints, and to his 
assistant, Miss Elizabeth Roth; to Mr Philip Miller, Chief of the Music Division; and to Dr 
Emanuel Winternitz, Curator of Instruments in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. A slightly 
shorter version of the paper was kindly read for us by Mr Charles Cudworth of Cambridge 
University at the First International Congress of the Galpin Society for Musical Instruments, 
Cambridge, England, 29 June to 4 July 1959. 

2 Georg Hirth, Kulturgeschichtliches Bilderbuch aus drei Jahrhunderten 2 ed, п (München 
1899-1901) nos 1079—88. i 

8 Max Sauerlandt, Die Musik in fünf Jahrhunderten der europäischen Malerei (Königstein & 
Leipzig 1922) pls opp p 16, 80, 132, 160; Valentin Denis, De Muziekinstrumenten in de 
Nederlanden . . . (Antwerpen 1944) 139; "Hackbrett," in F. Blume, Die Musik in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart v (Kassel 1956) pl 52. 


[9] 
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tends to reject its predecessor, the favorable opinion of Joachim von Sandrart, 
the seventeenth century art historian, shows that Stimmer's reputation was 
strong enough to survive the reaction between generations. In Sandrart's 
Academia Tedesca della Architectura, Sculptura et Pittura (1675) we read 
that "Tobias Stimmer was a famous man, well-versed in painting, since he 
decorated many distinguished mansions with excellent Biblical scenes, not 
only in his native Schaffhausen and its neighborhood, but also in Frankfurt 
am Main. In addition to these he created fine works in Strassburg, commis- 
sioned by the Margrave of Baden." * | 

The uniqueness of Stimmer's Women Musicians rests first on its chrono- 
logical position: this series of woodcuts helps to fill the gap between the 
crude illustrations of Virdung (1511) 5 and Agricola (1528) 6 and the more 
accurate calibrated plates of the Theatrum Instrumentorum (1620) of 
Michael Praetorius." While other media illustrate instruments more amply, 
the present discussion must be limited to woodcuts. 

A second unusual feature is the relatively large number of woodcuts in 
the set. Single plates of women players are quite common in sixteenth cen- 
tury woodcuts, as in the title vignette of the fifth edition of Agricola's Musica 
instrumentalis deudsch (1545), which shows a woman playing the lute. Jost 
Amman’s Stände und Handwerker (1568) pictures а woman organist, and 
his Wapen und Stammbuch (1579) includes women playing organ, harp, 
lute, and triangle. Turning to France, in the Bibliothéque Nationale we find 
an anonymous series of five woodcuts showing a man and four women play- 
ing cornett, portative organ, mandora, lute and bass shawm.? So far as we 
know, however, there is no other set comparable to the Women Musicians 
dating from this same period.? The Stimmer prints in The New York Public 


4 Joachim von Sandrart, Academia Tedesca della Architectura, Sculptura et Pittura oder 
Teutsche Academie der Edlen Bau- Bild- und Mahlereikünste 1 (Frankfurt 1675) Pt ii, Bk 3, 
p 254. 

5 Sebastian Virdung, Musica getutscht (Basel 1511). Facsimile ed А. Eitner (Berlin 1882); 
facsimile ed with supplementary comment L. Schrade (Kassel 1931). 

9 Martin Agricola, Musica instrumentalis deudsch 1st ed (Wittenberg 1528); 5th ed (Witten- 
berg 1545); ed (partly facsimile) В. Eitner (Berlin 1896). 

7 Michael Praetorius, Syntagma musicum п. De organographia ( Wolfenbüttel 1618); [Appen- 
dix] Theatrum instrumentorum (Wolfenbüttel 1620). Facsimile ed R. Eitner (Berlin 1884); 
facsimile ed with postscript W. Gurlitt (Kassel 1920). 

8 Reproduced in Frangois Courboin, Histoire illustrée de la gravure en France (Paris 1923) 
1, nos 215-219; also (much reduced) in Georg Kinsky, History of Music in Pictures (London 
1930) 96. Recently the illustrated sale catalogue no 24 of C. G. Boerner (Düsseldorf) offered 
two prints of women musicians (Item 9) playlng organ and flute, the former obviously a 
crude copy of Courboin no 218. 

9 The cameo-size musical allegories (engravings) of Etienne Delaume (1569) furnish a possible 
precedent for Stimmer’s general plan, but they do not rank with the Women Musicians either 
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Library may possibly be unique survivals in a literal sense as well: inquiries 
addressed to many European print collections have thus far revealed no 
other complete set. Plate 5 may be seen in the Kunsthalle (Hamburg), 
plate 7 in the Kupferstichkabinett (Dresden); 19° and an incomplete set of 
nine prints belongs to the Albertina in Vienna.!! This set lacks the tenth 
print which, as we shall see, shows the imprint so important for identifica- 
tion. Furthermore, the borders, poetic captions, and plate numbers in the 
lower righthand corners do not appear in the Albertina copies.* 

The attribution of the woodcuts to Tobias Stimmer is largely a matter of 
tradition. The standard reference works of Bartsch, Nagler, and Andresen,” 
as well as the monograph on Stimmer by Bendel,?? all ascribe the Women 
Musicians to Tobias Stimmer. Each of these authorities, it must be noted, 
makes reference to only nine prints. 

Of the New York set none contains Stimmer's name nor any of his mono- 
grams. The stylistic evidence, nevertheless, favors Stimmer quite strongly. 
The manner of this series shares many characteristics with various wood- 


artistically or organologically. See A. P. Е. Robert-Dumesnil, Le Peintre-Graveur français (Paris 
1865) nos 167—176. The allegories are as follows: gramatique-trumpet; arismetique-triangle; geo- 
metrie-mandora; asironomie-bass shawn; retorique-tenor viol; dialectique-cornett; phisique- 
lyre; theologie-organ; iurisprudence-lute; musique-cymbals. Several of these miniatures picture 
additional instruments in the background. For Elizabethan literary parallels, see Gretchen L. 
Finney, “A World of Instruments,” ELH, A Journal of English Literary History xx (1953) 87— 
120. 


19 The photograph we have received (thanks to Mr Werner Schade) has a variant 8th line 
and several other minor text variants. The entire caption has been reset in a more modem 
typeface. Above the figure are two couplets, seemingly part of an extended ode to music 
that А. Hauffen (see footnote 24) believes ran across the top of the woodcuts arranged contigu- 
ously in a row. 

11 To Dr Otto Benesch, Director of the Albertina, we are grateful for details of information 
concerning this set. 

* In the discussion below, all references to plate numbers follow the numbers on the New York 
prints reproduced in this article. 

12 A, Bartsch, Le Peintre graveur 1x (Wien 1808) 343-344 nos 87-45; С. К. Nagler, Neues 
allgemeines Künstlerlexikon хуп (München 1847) 372 nos 37-45; A. Andresen, Der deutsche 
Peintre-Graveur m (Leipzig 1872) 42 пов 67-75. Bartsch writes (p 343): “... gravées .. . par 
un anonyme d'aprés des desseins de Tobie Stimmer," but J. D. Passavant, in the revision and 
"үре to Bartsch (арав 1862) comments (m 454): "Ces gravures sur bois sont traitées 
tellement dans la manière de Hans Guldenmund de Nuremberg que nous n’bésitons pas à les 
lui attribuer." We have been unable thus far, however, to find any woodcuts of Guldenmund 
similar in style or subject to the Stimmer prints. 

18 Max Bendel, Tobias Stimmer, Leben und Werke (Berlin 1940) 100; Friedrich Thine, Tobias 
Stimmer, Handzeichnungen (Freiburg 1986) 104, lists "Neun musizierende Frauen” (nos 357- 
865). This listing refers, however, to a set of pen-and-ink drawings (not of single figures, but 
of groups) now in the Museum der bildenden Künste (Leipzig) and totally unrelated to the 
woodcut series. These drawings are dated 1582 and bear the monogram ЖМ, one of several 
used by Christoph Murer (1558-1614), a pupil and assistant of Stimmer. For this information 
we are indebted to Dr Angerholm, Curator of the Museum. One of these drawings is reproduced 
in Kinsky, Pictures, 87. 
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cuts designed by Stimmer for Bernhard Jobin, the Strassburg publisher 
whose iniprint appears on the tenth plate of the Women Musicians. As will 
be seen below, the presence of the poetic captions under each figure further 
connects Jobin and Stimmer, and hence strengthens the likelihood of the 
Stimmer attribution. 

As for the date of origin, the Strassburg imprint mentioned above may 
give us a clue, for we know that Stimmer was in Strassburg from about 1570 
to 1577 and that he worked closely with Jobin during this period.!5 As con- 
crete evidence of their association, Jobin's Erstes Buch Neuerlejfener Fleis- 
siger .. . viel Schöner Lautenstück, the first part of a two-volume collection 
of lute pieces printed in 1572-78, contains a dedication to Stimmer.!? If the 
attribution of the Women Musicians to Stimmer is correct, it seems likely 
that he created the series in his Strassburg period, an assumption supported 
by Adolf Hauffen (see footnote 16). 

There is no immediately apparent scheme to the numerical arrangement 
of the ten pictures; for although we begin with three stringed instruments, 
the psaltery occurs among the winds. The grouping might possibly follow 
the medieval divisions of haut and bas,!” since nos 1-7 of the series are soft 
instruments, while the remainder are loud. The arrangement of the borders 
indicates still another grouping. In each print three sides of the border are 
wider than the fourth. In prints 1-4 and 6-9, the top, bottom, and left side 
are wide, whereas prints 5 and 10 show the wide borders on top, bottom, and 
right side. Thus, prints 1-5 and 6-10 form two distinct units of five prints 
each, framed by a uniform rectangular border. 

Some doubt, however, arises as to whether the borders formed part of 
the original conception of the woodcut series, for one notes a discrepancy 
in the dimensions of the prints and a somewhat careless rendition of the 
borders 18 (stock designs, probably added by the printer). These inaccura- 
cies stand in sharp contrast to the careful execution of the figures and suggest 


14 Discussed in the aforementioned reference works, except Passavant. 

15 Е. Benezit, “Tobias Stimmer," Dictionnaire des peintres, sculpteurs, dessinateurs et graveurs 
(Paris 1955); Thóne, Stimmer, 29. 

16 “Dem Ehrenhafften, Wolgeachten, und Kunstreichen Herrn Thobie Stimmer von Schaff- 
hausen, meinen lieben Gevattern und besonders үш freündt." Johann Fischarts Werke 
ed A. Hauffen 1 (Stuttgart 1895) lvi. The Jobin title-page is reproduced іп Thine, Stimmer, 36, 
and Kinsky, Pictures, 134. 

17 Gustave Reese, Music in the Middle Ages (New York 1940) 385; Edmund A. Bowles, "Haut 
and Bas," Musica Disciplina тх (1954) 115-140. 

18 Plates 1, 8, & 6 have triple borders, fillet-leaf-fillet, whereas the other plates have fillet or 
fillet-leaf borders only. In these same three exceptional plates the poetic captions are separated 
from the figure by a broad line instead of the usual fillet. 
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the possibility of a re-impression of later date. The fact that the reproductions 
in Bendel !? have no borders and that the Alhertina set lacks borders, cap- 
tions, and numbers tends to confirm this hypothesis. . 

In physical appearance the Stimmer prints are large and striking, measur- 
ing on an average 38 x 39 cm. The figures vary from profile to almost full 
face, with a distinct preference for the right three-quarter view. The expres- 
sions range amusingly from a simper in plate 1 to a childish pout in plate 4 
and downright hostility in plate 7, the last perhaps a reflection of intonation 
problems (sour notes?) on the cornett. The flutist and trumpeter (plates 5 & 
8) adopt the business-like air of serious performers, contrasting with the 
detached manner of the viol and quintern players (plates 2 & 3) and the lazy 
day-dreaming of the players on psaltery and bass shawm (plates 6 & 9). 
Stimmer achieves his deepest characterization in the figure of the exhausted 
and disillusioned old woman (plate 10) beating awkwardly on a lidded pot 
with a wooden spoon. 

The design of the picture in each case welds together the two elements, 
performer and instrument. In some cases this is achieved by a strong opposi- 
tion between the axis of the body and the direction of the instrument, and in 
others by a complementary relationship of the two elements. Stimmer's con- 
cern with principles of design is revealed, for example, in the way the trape- 
zoid formed by the arms and shoulders of the psaltery player (plate 6) 
mirrors the trapezoid form of the instrument itself. The boldness of these 
designs and the sharpness of the modeling suggest wall ornamentation more 
than book illustration. Thus, the prints produce a much more striking effect 
when viewed at a distance than close at hand.* 

The elaborate headdresses of most of Stimmer's ladies indicate costumes 
of the nobility. The use of pearls and small ruches relates more to French than 
German styles and would seem to confirm a date in the fifteen-seventies.?! 
The small hats appearing in plates 4, 5, and 7 strike a particularly Gallic note, 
reminiscent of the School of François Clouet.?? On the other hand many of 
Stimmer's dresses resemble costumes in Jost Amman's Theatrum Mulierum 
... (1586), samples of high style in various cities of South Germany, Bur- 
gundy, and Flanders. One is reminded of Portia' s comment (Merchant of 


19 Bendel, Stimmer, 236-287, 

20 Significantly larger than the dimensions of Bartsch-Nagler-Andresen (11.5 Zoll x 10 Zoll = 
approx 28 x 25cm). 

* Their reduction in size for the present reproduction accomplishes a similar effect. — Ed. 

21 J. Quicherat, Histoire du costume en France (Paris 1877) 405. 

22 Cf portrait of Mme Rochefoucaut in Crayons français du XVIe siècle . . . Collection de 
M. С. Salting (Paris 1909) pl XXIII. 
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Venice Lii), ^I think he bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, 
his bonnet in Germany, and,his behaviour everywhere.” The detailed solu- 
tions of stylistic prigins, however, we must leave to the art historians. 

The richness of the costumes and jewelry raises the question of whether 
any of the prints were intended as portraits. Notwithstanding the charm of 
some of the faces, notably the bemused psaltery player (plate 6), the absence 
of any reference to individuals in the captions, as well as a certain imperson- 
ality in the general effect, suggest rather that Stimmer intended a ten-fold var- 
iation on the allegorical figure that Agricola called "die edel Fraw Musica." 

Of more than incidental interest are the three quatrains of poetry beneath 
each figure in Stimmer's prints. In typical humanistic fashion the German 
verses are rich in Biblical and Classical allusions. Although the attribution of 
these poems is uncertain, we again have a promising clue: in the preface to 
a contemporaneous work, Neue Künstliche Figuren Biblischer Historien 25 
we read that the illustrations were prepared by Stimmer and Jobin. The 
author of the statement is Johann Fischart (1545—1590), one of the foremost 
German poets of the time, renowned especially for his satirical works. It is 
easily conceivable that the three men collaborated on the Women Musicians 
as well, and that the author of the quatrains may be sought in the same 
Johann Fischart. Another case of collaboration between Stimmer, Fischart, 
and Jobin, this time on a musical project, further supports the tentative attri- 
bution of the poems to Fischart: the Neuerleffene . . . Lautenstück mentioned 
above contains not only a dedication to Stimmer composed by Fischart but 
also a poem by Fischart entitled "Ein artlicher Lob der Lauten,” in which 
lines 561-580 bear a striking resemblance to the verses for the lute on plate 1. 
On the basis of such analogies and other stylistic evidence Adolf Hauffen, 
the noted authority on Fischart, accepts the captions of the Women Musi- 
cians as his work.” 

Up to this point we have concerned ourselves with general problems of 
date, style, and attribution of the Women Musicians. The discussion that 
follows considers the plates individually, highlighting their most interesting 
features from iconographic and organological points of view. In each case 
we shall begin with a paraphrase of the German verses below the illustra- 
tions. 


Plate 1. Lure. “Homer justly wonders whether mortals invented 
the lute or whether it was given by the gods. Because of its subtle 


28 Neue Künstliche Figuren Biblischer Historien (Basel 1576) IVv-Vr. 
24 A. Hauffen, Neue Fischart-Studien. Euphorion, Siebentes Exgünzungsheft (Leipzig & Wien 
1908) 198-203. See also footnote 35. 
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technique and beautiful tone it is the crown of all instruments. Thus 
Homer writes that it was made by Mercury in the same vaulted 
form as heaven: to this it owes its heavenly sound." , 
The assignment of Mercury as inventor of the lute can be found also in 
Sebastian Ochsenkhun's Tabulaturbuch auff die Lauten (1558) 35 which, 
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25 Title-page reproduced in Kinsky, Pictures, 182. 
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however, does not give the imaginative explanation for the vaulted form 
of the instrument. Stimmer's picture of the lute shows considerable detail, 
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including the ribbed construction of the back and eleven strings, apparently 
five courses plus a single chanterelle or Sangsaite, though the strings are not 
grouped or spaced. The similarity of construction to lutes of Georg Gerle 
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and Wendelin Tieffenbrucker of about 1580 26 shows Stimmer's accuracy of 
observation, extending even to the design of the rose perforation of the 
soundhole. There may be one inaccuracy, however: where is the eleventh 
peg? Let us charitably assume that both ends of this peg disappear in the 
perspective. 

Plate 2. Мог. “The oldest instrument is the viol, which Jubal in- 
vented before the Flood. Then the god, Apollo, was also concerned 
with it; indeed, the Ancients write that Mercury gave it to him for 
а herald's staff. That ancient viol had three strings stretched over 
the shell of a sea-snail. Many instruments are descended from it, 
hence men value it above all others." 


Ochsenkhun's Tabulaturbuch mentions the sea-snail shell as the origin of 
the lute rather than of the viol, a good example of the tangled mythology of 
organography. In Stimmer's illustration the location of the soundholes is 
abnormally low. Relative to the soundholes, then, the bridge must stand 
rather high. In 1675 Thomas Mace specifically warns against this high posi- 
tion of the bridge ( Musick's Monument, 246); but we must remember that 
both the form and technique of the viol were far less refined and standardized 
in Stimmer's time, a century earlier. | 
Plate 8. QuiwrERN. “One obviously sees that the quintern was 

modeled after the fiedel. Just by the looks of the instrument we are 

guided to the conclusion that it served as an introduction to the 

lute, for accompanying song composition and reciting old tales. 

We must preserve this tradition of our elders." 


The quintern is described by Praetorius 27 as a shallow, flat-backed lute with 
four courses of strings exactly as in Stimmer's rendition of it. The draftsman- 
ship of the illustration of this instrument is inferior to those preceding: one 
side of the neck joins the line of the lowest string too abruptly, possibly owing 
to the particular grain of the wood; and the slightly exaggerated perspective 
on the lower half of the instrument produces an unbalanced attachment of 
the strings to the stringholder. 


36 See J. О. von Schlosser, Die Sammlung alter Musikinstrumente (Wien 1920) nos 85 & 39; 
Emanuel Winternitz, "The Evolution of the Baroque Orchestra," Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art xu (1954) 259. 

27 Praetorius, Organographia, 52-58: "Quinterna oder chiterna, ist ein Instrument mit vier 
Choren/ welche gleich wie die allerelteste Lauten ... gestimpt werden: Hat aber keinen runden 
Bauch/ sondern ist fast wie ein Bandoer gantz glatt/ kaum zween oder drey Finger hoch... 
Etliche haben 5 chorsaitten/ und brauchens in Italia die Ziarlatini und Salt'in banco (das 
sind beyn uns fast wie die Comoedianten und Possenreisser) nur zum schrumpen/ Darein sie 
Villancllen und andere nürrische Lumpenlieder ше. Ез Кӛппеп aber nichtsdestoweniger 
auch andere feine anmuthige cantiunculae und liebliche Lieder von eim guten Sänger und 
musico vocali darein musicirt werden." See also Theairum, Table XVI no 4. 
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Plate 4. Posrrive Orcan. “If King Argus fell asleep at the sound 
of only one pipe, how could he have failed to sleep when he heard 
the many pipes of the organ, which one cannot sufficiently praise 





for its art and charm, particularly excellent in our time. Apollo 
himself (who first taught it) would now be awestruck at its sound, 
though he flayed Marsyas, who first tied two pipes together.” 
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Of the whole series this print has the least value for the musicologist. The 
organ pipes in view do not correspond to the number of keys, and the bass 
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and treble pipes have been reversed with respect to the manual. At first 
this problem may appear trifling: is this not just a mirror image produced in 
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transferring the drawing to the woodblock? Alas, one can accept this con- 
venient explanation only with definite reservations. How does it happen, 
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for example, that all of the string players in the present series play in proper 
position, while the organ and the woman beating the pot-lid appear to be 
reversed? Of the series in the Bibliothéque Nationale mentioned earlier, the 
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organ and cornett appear in normal orientation, but the bass shawm is re- 
versed. One must conclude that for matters of playing position the evidence 
of woodcuts must be examined with caution. : 


Plate 5. TRANSVERSE FLUTE. “Although Minerva is displeased with 
pipes because they distort the mouth, one need not pay her heed: it 
is just her woman’s chatter. Listen rather to the poets, who praise 
these pipes that are suitable either for outdoor music-making or for 
the finest concert. The ‘Zwerchpfeiff 28 was first crudely made by 
Midas from the bones of cranes. Later flutes were made from reeds, 
and today they are skillfully bored.” 


Even for Stimmer’s small-bore flute the distance between blow-hole and 
first stop seems too great when compared with the measurement between 
stops. More interesting than the instrument itself is the intense concern of 
the player: could this be pictorial evidence of expressive performance in the 
Renaissance? 


Plate 6. Рвлгтевү. “The psaltery is an old invention whose origin 
is not known. Yet some are certain that it sprang from the harp and 
was first given form by David, as attested in Flavius Josephus' 
writings, where he tells of David's many inventions of stringed in- 
struments. These instruments he gave to the Levites, to each a 
different one, including the psaltery, which today is a favorite with 
women. 


If Stimmer's attractive player were not so lost in her day-dream, one might 
feel more secure in commenting on the two-finger technique of each hand, 
apparently without plectrum. It is interesting that Stimmer chooses to pic- 
ture the zither without playing hammers, more characteristic of Latin than 
Teutonic Europe. The handy location of tuning hammer and spare wire 
reflects his attitude toward instruments as functional objects. 


Plate 7. ConNErT. "The Spartan political organization, in the 
course of waging great wars, introduced the cornett, to be sounded 
in the field to give heart to the troops, to signal for retreat, 
or to set the pace for the whole group. Today in war it has fallen into 
disuse, replaced by trumpet and drum.” 


Many contemporary illustrations of the cornett show a right-hand curve; 
but cornetts were certainly manufactured in left-hand designs such as those 


28 Praetorius, Theatrum, Table IX no 3. 
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pictured by Praetorius (Theatrum instrumentorum, Table VIII). Of nine 
examples in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York) six are right-hand, 
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three are left-hand. Thus, there is no particular justification for considering 
Stimmer's print a reversed block. In the Harmonie Universelle (1636) Mer- 
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senne not only pictures a left-curving cornett but discusses the left-side 
embouchure used by left-handed players.?? On close inspection, Stimmer's 
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29 Marin Mersenne, Harmonicorum instrumentorum Libri IV (Paris 1030) 99, 98; trans 
R. Chapman (The Hague 1957) 349, 344. See also title-page of Orlandus Lassus, Patrocinium 


musices (München 1573) reproduced in F. Blume, Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart п 
(Kassel 1950) col 788-790. 
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lady shows more lip tension on the left side, unfortunately an illustration of 
temper rather than tone-production. Further to confuse the argument one 
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may cite the title page of Johann Hermann Schein's Israelis Brünlein (1633) °° 
in which we see two left-handed cornett players using right-side embou- 


80 Reproduced in reduced form by R. Haas, Die Musik des Barocks (Potsdam 1928) 104. 
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chure! Stimmer's location of cornett tone-holes is uncertain, as in his flute 
illustration; and the apparent fingering of four stops by the right hand vio- 
lates both the fingerings indicated by Mersenne's illustrations and the de- 
tailed charts laid out by Speer in 1687.31 


Plate 8. Canton. “A scholar writes that war is hard, and there- 
fore instruments of hard brass were invented to toughen the people 
as well, and to make even the horses spring cheerfully into battle. 
Flavius Josephus writes that Moses called for trumpets made of 
brass. Plinius, on the other hand, writes that the Tyrhenian [Etru- 
scan] king Priscus % invented trumpets for use with his own people. 
For war, nothing better was ever contrived.” 


Here the identification of the instrument by the poet may be inaccurate, for 
Stimmer's instrument seems to be the slim chamber instrument, the clareta 
of Virdung rather than the coarser field instrument. The careful grasp of the 
right hand implies the more delicate construction of the indoor type. The line 
across the tube just below the mouthpiece might possibly indicate a sliding 
joint. This possibility, however, cannot be taken as definite evidence to con- 
firm the theory of chromatic trumpets in the Renaissance.?? 


Plate 9. Bass Sawn. “Full many a pipe was invented by Pan, 
from whom nothing ugly can result. As supposed god of the peas- 
ants, he assembled the “Russpfeiff ?* and the shawm, and the bag- 
pipe was also his favorite. All of these we must accept in Musics 
name, for music was invented for the sake of joy and delight. Thus 
we must not deride what provides so much diversion." 


It is curious that while taking trouble to show the overhanging embouchure 
typical of double-reed players, Stimmer does not bother to represent finger 
technique and location of tone-holes with equal accuracy. On the other hand, 
his representation of the primitive key-lever leading into the fontanelle — a 
less effective design than those pictured in 1620 by Praetorius — shows 
Stimmer's observation to be both painstaking and up-to-date for his own time. 


81 Mersenne, Harmonicorum, 08; Chapman trans 844. For the Speer charts, see A. Carse, 
Musical Wind Instruments (London 1989) 387. | 
32 According to Hauffen, loc cit, "Priscus" should be "Pisaeus," following Plinius' phrase, 
“Pisaeum Tyrreni." 

38 Curt Sachs, "Chromatic Trumpets in the Renaissance," Musical Quarterly xxxvi (1950) 
62-86. 

84 W. J. von Wasielewski, Geschichte der Instrumentalmusik (Berlin 1878) 83, identifies the 
Russpfeiff as the small, four-holed flute of Agricola (Musica, 15), and Praetorius (Organogra- 
phia, 34) for which Virdung used the actual term Russpfeiff (Musica getutscht, ВШ). 
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Plate 10. Por, Lm & Spoon. “No play can dispense with fools, so 
I am scraping the pot to give the Midas types a cause for delight. 


Today one finds people at banquets who reckon my pot-music 
higher than nine lutes taken together: let me be hired by these 
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people. There, as pot-player 85 I shall find a good place: I am their 
Muse, their greatest treasure. As they howl and shriek for me, one 
can hear them for miles around.” 





85 “Hafenist” is a word-play on “Harfenist.” The inclusion of the word is further evidence of 
Fischart’s connection with these captions, since he explicitly employs the same pun and a 
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This unattractive satirical fantasy should not prevent one final observation 
of Stimmer's realistic approach: if one wished to make an idiophone with 
resonator from a lid and pot, the right-hand technique illustrated by the 
artist could hardly be improved! 

The presence of the tenth print of the series, whether it formed part of the 
original plan or was added later, presents an enigma. This print contrasts 
strongly to the nine others, not with regard to its artistry (it surpasses the 
others in its carefully-worked facial expression) but with regard to its de- 
generate atmosphere. The crude apparatus, called Lumpeninstrument by 
Agricola and Praetorius, has little to do with the more exalted forms of music- 
making represented by the first nine ladies. 

Taken as a group, Stimmers Women Musicians contribute solidly to the 
advance of both the history and illustration of musical instruments. The series 
of ten woodcuts, though by no means comprehensive, exhibits the converse 
value of selectivity: the subjects that Stimmer chooses reveal by implication 
the instrumental preferences of the time, while the poetic commentaries add 
considerably to background information and general understanding. In this 
way we learn that organ and lute belong to the highest artistic rank, while 
quintern and shawm accompany more popular activities; the trumpet has 
mastered the parade ground, while the psaltery seems to reign indoors; cor- 
nett, flute, and viol draw vague prestige from precedents in antiquity, but in 
the opinion óf Strassburg about 1575 they occupy a secondary position. 

As for the illustrations themselves, despite some ambiguities they show 
valuable details of construction and playing technique. Nothing is yet known 
about the intended destination or purpose of the woodcuts now at The New 
York Public Library. While their large size precludes any normal use as book 
illustrations, the meticulous and conscientious execution of the instruments 
immediately brings to mind the celebrated volume of organography by 
Michael Praetorius, a work that finds in Stimmer’s Women Musicians а 
minor but worthy forerunner. 


similar context in the preface to the second book (1573) of the Neuerleffene Schöne Lautenstiick, 
( Hauffen, Fischarts Werke 11x): “... Aber sihet man nicht darneben, wie solche falsche Music- 
freund, wann sie von Wein erhitzigen, des Phrygischen Königs Midas Eselsohren auffsetzen, in 
dem das sie lieber ein ungeschickten knall und schall, geheul und geschrey, dann die süssesste 
züsammenstimmung der Music hören . . . Bratspisskratzer, Glasbrecher von Hafenisten für einen 
Harfenisten vergaften, und also solch gethümmel und gerümpelspiel für alle Bayerische und 
Kayserische Capellmeisterey erwehlen" [italics added]. See also Virdung, Musica getutscht, 
Біз and Praetorius, Theatrum, Table XXXIII. 


T he Case for Internal Evidence (10) 
The Date of John Tatham’s The Distracted State 


By Joun M. WALLACE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


HE PROBLEMS of dating by internal evidence, which have not yet 

been considered in this series, are both less complicated and more 
baffling than those confronting the canonical scholar. They are simpler in 
so far as all we need for a dating bracket is a terminus a quo (usually a ref- 
erence to a contemporary event or literary source) and a terminus ad quem 
(the date of the author's death, a note in someone's diary, an allusion in 
another work etc); more difficult in so far as stylistic, metrical, rhyming, and 
imagistic tests, and the analysis of content rarely carry much conviction in 
dating a work exactly or in placing it within an author's established chronol- 
ogy. Indeed, such attempts are often faintly ridiculous, and I prefer a tenta- 
tive probability on general grounds to an insistently-argued, mechanical 
“proof.” This scholarly fideism, analogous though it sounds to Sir Thomas 
Browne's attitude towards the proofs of religion, can be accused of amateur- 
ism, but I believe it is a view both commonly held and not lacking all justifi- 
cation. For example, the probability that Marvell's major lyrics belong to 
the period before he left Appleton House is assumed by most of us because 
of an elegant manner they share with the two poems addressed to Fairfax, 
which we also suppose were written in Yorkshire. The weakness of the logic 
has not yet disturbed accepted opinion, and an effort to substantiate a mere 
likelihood with statistics would expose chiefly the vanity of human wishes 
for certainty. A concordance test, which Dr Erdman has used cogently in 
attributing sonnets to Coleridge, could never produce enough evidence for 
an accurate date; never, that is, until a critic has validly argued an exception. 
If experts on Henry James cannot be sure when it was that he started dic- 
tating his novels, if Shakespeareans must still resort to guesses about the 
order of some of the plays, if the dating of Donne's Songs and Sonets remains 
a mystery, and critics are not agreed if Hero and. Leander is one of Mar- 
lowe's early or mature works, it is no wonder that a kind of Pyrrhonism 
creeps into one's thinking about the subject. Scepticism is not discouraged 
when we are told that a reference to a historical event indicates a date of 


1 The series has appeared in the Bulletin, 1x1 (1957), August, October, December issues; Lxu 
(1958), January, November; гхи (1959), January, February, March, May, June, July. 
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composition very soon afterwards (a few events like the Armada, the Gun- 
powder Plot, and the Great Fire stayed fresh in men's minds for as long as a 
century ) or that.the interruption of a manuscript (such as Traherne's Medi- 
tations) suggests that the author died while composing it. The citing of 
parallel passages can be as unreliable in dating as in attributing authorship, 
but I am in only partial agreement with Professor Fogel in his controversy 
with Professor Sherbo on the validity of accumulated minor testimony.? 
Professor Lord's impressive case for attributing the Second and Third 
Advices to Marvell depends mainly, in my opinion, on his statement that 
they are much superior to the numerous other contemporary satires he has 
seen (a statement which would be true also of Marvell’s commonwealth 
poems), on his observation of very similar materials and a common loyalty 
to Charles in these poems and The Last Instructions, and on his recognition 
of a use of Ovid which distinguishes all three of them.? But what is major 
evidence to one reader may be minor to another, or none of it may be 
acceptable to a Professor Fogel, who certainly scored one or two hits with 
his grapeshot. I conclude from the skirmish that scholars will sometimes do 
well to omit their more debatable arguments, or at least confine themselves 
to positions they would be willing to defend strongly. Sir Edward Carson's 
method in cross-examining a witness — a few incisive questions and a bow 
to the jury — might stand us in good stead with a text. 

The literature most readily dated is of course political. Intended to strike 
while the iron is hot, and containing often not one but many contemporary 
allusions, the poem or pamphlet would seem to offer few difficulties to a 
student of history. Yet this is not always so, for the more theoretical discus- 
sions, those which do not depend on purely topical reference, contain ideas 
that reoccur or have occurred in every similar political situation. If Filmer 
had lived as long as Hobbes (they were born in the same year) and the MS 
` of his Patriarcha had disappeared, it might not be known whether his book 
had been written in the ’thirties, ‘forties, or 'seventies. The reprinting of a 
number of civil-war pamphlets at the time of the Exclusion Bill is a warning, 
if one is needed, that dating on the basis of content must proceed with 
caution. And it can be added here that the reason for certain ambiguities 
and an air of detachment in seventeenth-century theoretical political tracts, 
features also found for example in Marvell's Horatian Ode, is the tradition in 


2 Arthur Sherbo, “The Uses and Abuses of Internal Evidence," Bulletin rxux (January) 9-10; 
Еріп С. Fogel, “Salmons in Both," Bulletin xxm (June) 303 ff; Sherbo, "A Reply to Professor 
Fogel,” Bulletin rx (July) 367-368. 

3 George DeF. Lord, “Two New Poems by Marvell?” Bulletin охи (November, 1958) 551-570 
and "Comments on the Canonical Caveat,” Bulletin uxu (July, 1950) 355-366. 
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which many of them were written. This tradition is not a vague genre called 
“pamphlet” or “treatise,” but the specific tradition of religious casuistry, 
which cultivated fine distinctions, subtle attitudes, and a careful presenta- 
tion of argument. The famous series of civil-war tracts, with the exception 
of army and Leveller manifestoes, are Cases of Conscience, and their manner 
therefore studiously avoids the blatant techniques of propaganda. 

It is a dramatic satire which has been influenced by this genre which I 
would now like to examine. John Tatham’s The Distracted State was first 
published in 1650 * with a statement on the title-page that the play had been 
written in 1641. Professor Gerald Bentley has voiced a strong suspicion that 
the note is a blind,* and the play is thus an obvious choice to test the pro- 
cedure of dating by internal evidence. On a priori reasoning, and in spite 
of my caveats, it should not be impossible to decide between the two dates, 
because no years were more decisive than 1640—50 for the development of 
English constitutional theory; one would expect a play written in 1650 to 
show marked signs of these changes, and a play written in 1641 to show 
none. 

The plot is absurdly simple. When the scene opens, the rightful king, 
Evander, has been defeated in a civil war and the new king, Mazares, is 
assuming the throne with suitably deferential and humble remarks to his 
subjects. Only the asides of Agathocles lead us to think that he is a hypo- 
critical usurper. This judgment of him is confirmed by the subsequent action, 
and his wilful lusts and injustices quickly cause his overthrow. One usurper 
leads to another, and after five changes of government and a final battle in 
which two generals destroy each other in the attempt to gain power, Evander 
returns with promises of a general pardon and a reign of peace. The play's 
motto, "Seditiosi sunt reipublicae ruina," describes its theme, and the im- 
plied moral is unmistakable: resistance to royal authority is damnable and 
produces chaos. Rebellion, as the royalists were never tired of quoting, is as 
the sin of witchcraft. 

Non-resistance had been the most respectable political doctrine in Eng- 
land time out of mind, and various individual ideas expressed in the play 
also do not conflict with known opinions in 1641: royalists were quite ready 
to concede that the royal power was limited; 6 they knew the theory of 


* This is Thomason’s date (November 29). The jue. bas 1651. See Catalogue of the 
Pamphlets . . . Collected by George Thomason, 1640-1661 (London 1908), Vol г. 

5 The Jacobean and Caroline Stage (Oxford 1941-56), Vol v, p 1219-20. “The publisher took 
the most unusual step of having the date of composition recorded in the Stationers’ Register 
entry.” 

9 The Distracted State in The Dramatic Works of John Tatham, ed James Maidment and W. H. 
Logan (Edinburgh 1879), p 46-47. Page numbers will refer to this edition. 
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necessity by heart - the appeal to reasons of state in times of emergency 
(p 48) — and they could admit that Charles I had his faults (p 52). Annual 
parliaments (p 99) had been discussed in the House of Commons and the 
Triennial Act was the outcome of that debate. The character of the unsuc- 
cessful Machiavellian, Cleander, presupposes no knowledge unavailable in 
1641, and salus populi (p 46), to which the royalists added “et regis,” had 
been an apothegm quoted on all sides; the need for parliaments (p 48) was 
fully confessed by the king’s party, and the theory of resistance to tyranny 
(passim) was gathering momentum. Thus neither the major premise of the 
drama nor the separate items of its content prove that Tatham was lying 
when he claimed to have kept the play by him for ten years. Moreover, if 
he was lying, he would presumably have taken good care to cover his tracks 
by not making his references to 1651 too explicit. Read in the light of 1641, 
The Distracted State is a prophecy of what would happen if resistance to the 
king’s prerogatives should continue, and a plea to the king to exercise clem- 
ency towards his opponents. But Tatham was probably gifted far more with 
hindsight than foresight, and his claim to prophetic powers is unbelievable. 
He was asking his readers to accept that he was familiar in 1641 with a 
notion which had little relevance before 1649, and that while they were 
thinking on,the eve of civil war of how to settle the differences between 
king and parliament, he alone could foresee the outcome if agreement were 
not reached. 

The entire action of the play is structured on a series of usurpations. De- 
fenders of the 1641 date could argue that usurpation was a staple of English 
drama from the Mirror for Magistrates, and through Shakespeare to Jonson 
and Massinger; that the histories of the Wars of the Roses kept the idea alive, 
and that usurpation had figured in the writings of the Marian exiles and, 
later, in the paper war around the Oath of Allegiance to King James. Never- 
theless, there had been no play to treat the subject in this doctrinaire fashion 
and nobody imagined that the king, although his sovereignty was under 
attack, could surrender his throne to a usurper. It was not until the end of 
the year that even civil war seemed imminent,’ and parliamentary writers 
stuck scrupulously to the convention of blaming the king's "instruments" or 
ministers for his mistaken policies. It would have been a dangerous form of 
disloyalty to have envisaged the king's utter defeat. 1641 is the yeax of 
Strafford's attainder and execution, the marriage treaty, the Army Plot, and 
the great religious debates which culminated in the Root and Branch Bill. 


т An inference based on a reading of the standard histories of the period, especially 5. R. Gardi- 
ner, History of England (London 1899), Vols rx and x. 
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Even the 204 points of the Grand Remonstrance which brought the year to 
a stormy close implied nothing but perfect loyalty to the king’s best inter- 
ests, and it was not until 1642 that a remark of Henry Parker’s brought 
usurpation once again into the public forum. In stating the widely-held opin- 
ion that all government was of God, but that no particular form of govern- 
ment was divinely instituted, he commented “nay, that dominion which is 
usurped, and not just, yet whilst it remaines dominion, and till it be legally 
againe devested, referres to God, as to its Author and donor, as much as that 
which is hereditary." 8 Of the many replies to Parker, Bishop Bramhall and 
Dudley Digges were the most emphatic in denying this observation.® John 
Maxwell put usurpation second on his list of five questions to be considered 
but significantly he never answered more than the first question in his Sacro- 
Sancta Regum Majestas (1644). Hobbes had a fine opportunity in his De 
Cive (1642) to discuss usurpation in detail but he did not do so. In fact if 
the question arose at all, it was hypothetical and tangential. As a political 
issue at this time it did not exist, and Tatham, at whatever date he was writ- 
ing, was writing for the times. 

For more than two years after the king’s death, however, usurpation 
formed an important part of the main topic of casuitical debate. The occa- 
sion arose in February 1649 when Parliament ordered that all members of 
the new Council of State subscribe to the Engagement, swearing thereby 
their loyalty to the republic now established “without King or House of 
Lords.” 1° The protests against this oath and the defenses of it were redoubled 
in 1650 when Parliament, on January 2nd, made subscription compulsory 
for every man who had reached the age of eighteen. The defenders of the 
Engagement, with very few exceptions, rested their case not on the justice 
of the parliamentary cause during the war or on the merits of a republic, 
but on the sinfulness of any resistance whatever to an established power — 
exactly the royalist position as it had clarified itself in the ‘forties. Changes 
of government arising from conquest and usurpation could be discovered 


8 Henry Parker, Observations upon some of his Majesties Late Answers and resses, reprinted 
in Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 1638-47, ed William Haller (New York 19384), 
Vol п, p 167. Undaunted by the replies, he develops the idea in Jus Populi (1644) p 18. 


9 John Bramhall, The Serpent Saloe [1643] in Works ( Oxford 1844), Vol тп, p 317-820; Dudley 
Digges, Ап Answer to a Printed Book (Oxford 1642), p 7—8; and his The Unlawfulnesse of Sub- 
jects Taking up Armes against their Soveraigne [1643] Е E 1647), p 97-100; and his A Review 
of the Observations . . . (Oxford 1648), p 4. Charles Herle discusses two kinds of usurpation in 
A Fuller Answer to a Treatise Written by Doctor Ferne (London 1642), p 22. Parliaments sum- 
moned by usurping kings were lawful: The Priviledges and Practice of Parliaments [1028] 
(n. p., 1641), p 6. 

10 S. R. Gardiner, ed, The Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, 1625-1660, 
8rd ed (Oxford 1906) p 884. The abbreviated oath for the populace is on p 391. 
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frequently in the history of any country in the world, and scripture was 
ransacked for proof that these usurpations were acts of God's providence 
and must be submitted to. It may be said that Parliament met the charge 
of usurpation head on, admitted it, and appealed to providence for their 
justification.!! The usurping power was always legal so long as it was suc- 
cessful and even a forced consent by the people was sufficient to confirm 
that power. Like other theories when pushed to an extreme, this one is 
clearly open to absurd interpretations, and Tatham's play burlesques one 
conclusion which could be drawn. Each of the usurpers is acclaimed as the 
new ruler by a chorus of "omnes," citizens, or soldiers, and is thus for the 
moment of his reign a king legally-instituted by the consent of his subjects. 
But rebellion once sown in the commonwealth seeds itself, and the dramatic 
solution is a return to the original and still-recoverable status quo. In undra- 
matic reality, however, the execution of the king had destroyed this possi- 
bility and consequently the Engagers argued that the republic was the true 
heir of Charles I. The Oath of Allegiance and the Covenant had obtained 
promises of obedience to the king and his “Heirs and Successors,” and the 
successors, they said, could well be different from the sons.!? The contro- 
versy finds a summary expression in The Distracted State, I believe, when 


11 The Ее titles, which are by defenders of the Engagement only, by no means exhaust 
the possible bibliography. Place of publication is London. FFrancis Rous], The Lawfulnes of 
Obeying the Present Be asad (1649) and The Bounds and Bonds of Publique Obedience 
(1649); A Combate between Two Seconds (1649); Anthony Ascham, Of the Confusions and 
Revolutions of Governments (1649); Marchamont Nedham, The Case of the Commonwealth of 
England Stated [1650]; The Grand Case of Conscience concerning the Engagement (1650); 
The Exercitation Answered (1650); Lewis du Moulin, The Power of the Christian Magistrate 
(1650); Memorandums of the Conferences Held between the Brethren Scrupled at the Engage- 
ment and Others who were Satisfied with it (1650); [Anthony Ascham (my attribution)], A 
Reply to a Paper of Dr. Sandersons, Containing a Censure of Mr. A. A. his Book (1650); Con- 
science Puzzel'd about Subscribing the New Engagement (1650); Robert Spry, Councel of States- 
Policy (1650); J. Drew, The Northern Subs Plea Vindicated (1651); Englands Apology 
for its Late Change (1651); Henry Parker, An Answer to a пр with Scollands Holy 
War] (1651); W: Jenkins, Certain Conscientious Queries (1651); the following works are 
by John Dury: Two Treatises curio iw Matter of the Engagement (1650); Considerations 
Concerning the Present Engagement (1650); A Disingag'd Survey of the Engagement (1650); 
Just Re-Proposals to Humble Proposals (1650); Conscience Eased (1651). For one of the ex- 
ceptions to the usual line, see John Parker, The Government of the People of England Precedent 
and Present the Same (1650). 

Perez Zagorin, A History of Political Thought ín the English Revolution (London 1954), 
p 62—77 has summarized the leading ideas of Ascham, Rous, and Dury, and on p 121-127 of 
Marchamont Nedham. But he nowhere makes the connection with the Engagement and he is 
surely wrong in calling their defenses "the unofficial theory" of the commonwealth. These were 
supporters of the official oath, and all the writers he mentions obtained official posts under the 
commonwealth or protectorate. 
12 e, g. Rous, The Lawfulnes of Obeying the Present Government (one of the most important 
pamphlets), p 11, 12. The neglect of this whole dispute is probably due to its being encased in 
the long technical discussions of oath-taking. Could Covenanters take the Engagement? 
— this was the springboard for all the casuistry. In what circumstances could an oath be 
broken, etc? Е : 
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Agathocles (the foremost royalist, who has vowed vengeance on the usurper ) 
hears that the banished king is dead: 


Aga. He [the usurper] is my King; his brother's death'has made 
His title good, and I must bring my heart 

Down to obedience. 

Epe. Then you begin to cool? 

Aga. I’m not convinced in conscience that 'tis lawful 

T'oppose the power now o'er us, since the hand 

Of Heaven is in't, whose high decrees we ought not 

To question or dispute. (p 64) 


No contemporary of Tatham's could have read that speech in 1650 without 
hearing the authentic voice of the Engagers. Agathocles' later retraction, his 
part in setting up a republican government, and his ultimate submission to 
greed for personal power are most easily interpreted as a satire on the En- 
gagers supposed hypocrisy. 

The exposition of republican theory is concentrated mainly in one brief 
scene (p 98-100) in which Agathocles and Epecedes relate their program 
for Cleander's downfall and propound advanced radical ideas which they 
have shown hitherto no signs of holding. They propose to "possess the people 
with the glory/Of their long hidden liberties" and the Roman republic is to 
be the model for the new state. Kings are hereditary tyrants subjecting the 
people to slavery, and their extravagance with the national revenue knows 
no bounds. They have no title to rule because, if it should be true that kingly 
power was once instituted, the descendents of those kings are no longer 
ascertainable. Monarchy encourages the ambitions of subjects to rule, who 
have an equal right in natural law to govern others. The remedy lies in the 
annual supremacy of a senate or council, the members of which will be held 
responsible for their actions to their successors. To these propositions may 
be added the idea of the consent of the governed, which, as I have already 
suggested, is implicit in the "election" of the usurpers, and the principle 
of a social contract which may be broken if the prince violates his trust; 
also the belief that our ancestors “Bounded the royal power so, it durst 
not/Spread beyond the acts of piety and justice" (p 66). Together these 
statements constitute a political platform of which no radical need have 
been ashamed. I think it is apparent that Tatham had no single left-wing 
group in mind when he copied these ideas into his play (it is impossible to 
concede him a higher form of artistic inspiration than this); the Levellers 
and their political ancestors, for example, were strong on the extravagance 
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and tyranny of kings, but had no particular interest in the Roman republic, 
and they wanted a more popular representation than the annual optimacy 
which Agathocles. had in тіпа! The social contract was closely but not 
exclusively associated with the Presbyterians ! and the royalists differed 
from the radicals as a whole only in saying that the king limited himself 
voluntarily, not under compulsion. 

At this point I must invoke the Professors again. Professor Fogel would be 
quite correct in pointing out that Tatham has mentioned no republican 
opinion which he could not have found in 1641, especially if he were aware 
of the writings of the League and the Monarchomachists. Neither was it im- 
possible for him to collect a number of these libels and throw them together. 
The latter I think unlikely, and it is more probable that he was enabled to 
summarize them succinctly by a long acquaintance with their reiteration 
during the civil war. More fundamentally, however, he would have misrepre- 
sented completely the spirit of English republicanism in 1641, and a conglom- 
eration of these ideas would not then have been recognizable as English at 
all. The first appearance in England of a full-fledged theory of consent as the 
basis of government is generally considered to be Parker’s Observations upon 
some of his Majesties late Answers and Expresses in 1642, and it was not until 
four years later that the first thorough attack on the institution of monarchy 
was published.!5 No historian I have read has confuted Gooch’s judgment 
sixty years ago that the growth of anti-monarchic sentiment in England was 
"curiously slow" and the Speaker of the House of Commons was scandalized 
when a member suggested in 1641 that Parliament intended to depose 
kings.! Professor Sherbo has argued that a gathering of twig-evidence makes 


18 The executive committee system by which the Puritans had ruled, and were ruling in 1651, 
approximates Agathocles’ optimacy. The interest in the Roman republic was general, but does 
not а to have been studied in the way Venice has been. See Zera S. Fink, The Classical 
Republicans (Evanston, Ilinois 1945), p 47 note. Fink dates the real English interest in the 
aristocratic republic from the "forties, p 45 ff. 

14 See J. W. Gough's chapter, “Puritanism and the Contract,” in The Social Contract, 2nd ed 
(Oxford 1957), p 84-104. 

15 A Remonstrance of Many Thousand Citizens, reprinted іп Leveller Manifestoes of the Puritan 
Revolution, ed Don M. Wolfe (New York 1944), p 108-30. Consent in The Distracted State 
is closely linked with the conquest which les it. Even the rightful king reassumes his 
throne by this method. To beter ny eatly, the doctrine of the consent of the governed was 
developed to combat the divine right of gs; when the force of the latter expired (about 1640), 
the royalists began to insist on the rights of conquest — their answer to consent (one as of 
this, Normanism, has been well ата by Samuel Крег, The Goths in England [Cambridge, 
Mass, 1952], especially appendix B on the Levellers. On consent, see also Haller, Liberty and 
Reformation in the Puritan Revolution [New York SET 69—78). Tatham’s use of the idea 
employs the forthcoming Puritan reply to the royalists: all conquest was followed by consent 
Rod this implied a compact between king and people. 

16 С. P. Gooch, The History of English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century ( Cam- 
bridge 1898), p 104. 
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a strong bundle, and in this instance it is not I but Tatham who has tied the 
pieces together. 

One more feature of The Distracted State deserves to be classed as major 
evidence for the later date. In 1650 there was probably no group in England 
which stood in worse repute than the Presbyterians. They had started the 
war (as many believed), surrendered the king to his enemies, regretted it, 
and had finished as ardent supporters of the monarchy. The opposers of the 
Engagement were Presbyterian almost to a man. Royalists loathed them no 
less than Independents, especially for their Scottish connection, and their 
mixture of loyalty to the crown and desire for reform seated them awkwardly 
between the two principal parties. Since Charles II had reluctantly signed 
the Covenant in exchange for help which was to prove disastrous, Presby- 
terianism had become in a sense the orthodox religion; at least it favored a 
strong civil arm and a minimum of toleration for the sects, and its attitude 
towards the "left" made their synods the Laudians, as it were, of a later 
generation. A Presbyter and not an Anglican prelate must have served as the 
model for the antipathetic character of the Archbishop in the play. We meet 
him briefly in the opening scene, pandering to the first usurper, but in Act II 
he has thrown in his lot with the faction which seeks to put Archias on the 
throne. Agathocles accuses him: 7 


Ay, churchman; 'twas your fears and jealousies 
Heaved first at our foundation. Sicily had been 
Clear from infection had not your hot lungs 

Spat the contagion. It was you gave reins 

To the licentious people, that, like negroes, 

Shot their envenom'd darts at th' rays of Majesty, 
Whose careful heat did warm them. (p 67) 


Agathocles, who at this moment is in his very temporary loyalist mood after 
hearing of the true king's death, then accuses the Archbishop of causing fresh 
sedition from motives of personal ambition. The Archbishop makes a digni- 
fied denial of this, but admits that he wishes "those hands, that were Em- 
ployed to seat him [the usurper] o'er us, had been used/To put him in his 
grave." Later he is described as ^A box of frenzied zeal" and as wearing "A 
coat... that has been turned seven times!” 

In a play which is transparently designed to carry political implications, 
it is highly unlikely that a royalist would have represented a dignitary of the 
church in this manner in 1641. There could not have been the slightest re- 
semblance between the Archbishop and any Anglican attitude, and a hostile 


* 
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portrait of an ecclesiastic would have played into the hands of the Estab- 
lishment's detractors. There was only one conservative church party in 1641, 
of which an Archbishop must have been taken as an image, but in 1650, as I 
have tried to indicate, there were two — and the Presbyterians were by far 
the more active. It was impossible to call the Archbishop an Elder, as the 
play is set in a Catholic country, but the turned coat, which would have been 
meaningless in 1641, was the most conspicuous label in the country in 
1650. 

The danger of the minor parallel is that it tends to look like a specific ref- 
erence. The Distracted State is not without these temptations 17 but by build- 
ing the case for the later date on the general relevance of the play's design 
in 1651, on the temper and compression of the republican elements, and on 
the topicality of one of the characters, a broad and, I think, substantial prob- 
ability emerges. As a flourish to decorate this structure (which some will 
think still totters) there is the fact that in 1650 the setting of the play, Sicily, 
would have carried immediately a republican overtone which it could not 
have acquired earlier than 1647. In that year almost simultaneous popular 
risings occurred in several cities within the kingdom of Naples, which in- 
cluded Sicily. The tumults in Messina in 1646 had had some success in 
obtaining tax relief from the Spanish viceroy, and this led in turn to the 
revolt headed by D'Alesi in Palermo the following year and his eight-day 
reign as capopopolo.'® Other cities in Sicily followed suit, but their impor- 
tance was eclipsed by the rebellion in Naples led by Masaniello. This revolt 
acquired an international reputation, and its history was still being repeated 
for political purposes in England in the eighteenth century.!? Giraffi, the 
contemporary historian who witnessed it and whose account is the main 
source for all future historians, made it clear at the beginning of his book that 
there was a connection between the Sicilian and Neapolitan revolts and he, 
like others, saw in Masaniello a madman and a rebel, not a national hero. 
The enigmatic but important James Howell translated Giraffi and later wrote 


17 'The 4.1 of the army (p 48, 75) suits 1650 better; іп 1641 the main problem was 
raising an army. eech on p 83 might seem to refer to the Puritan despoliation of churches 
in the civil war, but the Puritans had carried out savage legislation against high-church practices 
in 1641. Agathocles’ speech on p 53 suggests the sequestration of royalist estates. 


18 The fullest account of the Sicilian rising I have seen is Giovanni Battista Caruso, Memorie 
` Istoriche di Quanto à Accaduto in Sicilia . . . 2nd ed (Palermo 1742), Vol vi, p 75-105, 

88-97. See also Gaspare Nicotri, Storia della Sicilia nelle Rivoluzioni e Rivolti, 4th ed (New 
Fork 1934), p 56-83 and Virgilio Titone, La Sicilia dalla Dominazione Spagnola al? Unita d'Italia 
(Bologna 1955), p 97-116. 


19 The History of the Surprizing Rise and Sudden Fall of Masaniello (Oxford, n.d. 
[с. 1747]) 
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an adaptation of him for an edition of Mazella’s Parthenopoeia.?? The rebel- 
lion was dramatized in English in 1649, and a proper study of English com- 
mentary on events which vaguely paralleled national history would possibly 
yield worth-while results. It is enough for our purposes that Sicily and Naples 
were known as the home of usurpers, no less temporary than those in The 
Distracted State, and it may be surmized that Tatham was aware the connec- 
tion would be observed by his readers. 

The Distracted State is a satire of the simplest variety, although it was 
a long time before I realized that it was wholly satirical and not seriously 
concerned to inculcate the principle of non-resistance in its readers. Its very 
heaviness lent it a homiletic dignity, and preoccupation with the date, as 
well as Tatham's description of it as a "tragedy," obscured the play's real 
nature. I still think — though this will carry no weight with those who have 
not already agreed — that the electric situation in 1641, with both sides 
assembling their forces, was not conducive to pure satire. Not only is satire 
generally written by men out of office and defenders of lost causes, but it 
requires the animus which attends defeat and a sense of helplessness in the 
face of overwhelming odds. Unless I have totally misunderstood the political 
atmosphere of 1641, it was a year of confusion and flux, with parties trying 
desperately to marshall their arguments; their efforts were. directed not 
towards deliberately exasperating each other, but to gaining ground, ex- 
pounding a case to the people, winning over the waverers. In a dispute better 
conducted by persuasion than satire, a royalist play would have squarely 
confronted the two sides. The king himself would have been a central figure, 
around whom the speeches on the rights of kingship and the dangers of 
disobedience would have clustered. Satire would have enlivened the por- 
trayal of the opposition but would not have become the raison d'étre of the 
entire action. In The Distracted State all positives are lacking. Only the sedi- 
tiost go through their grotesque risings and fallings; the king is the merest 
cipher, and the blessings of loyalty are perceived only by implication from 
the curses of disobedience. In 1650, however, the conditions for royalist 
satire were ideal. Charles was dead, his son in exile, the cause lost. Many 


20 Alexander Giraff, An Exact History of the Late Revolutions in Naples, trans J. Н. (London 
1650); Scipio Mazzella, Parthenopoeia . . . The Second Part Compil'd by James Howell (Lon- 
don 1654). The dramatization is by T. B., The Rebellion of Naples, or the Tragedy of Massanello 
(London 1649). D'Urfey later wrote two parts of The Famous History of the Rise and Fall of 
Massaniello. I have not seen The True Relation of the Reducing the City of Naples (London 
1648). For three of these references I am grateful to Professor J. L. Lievsay. Machiavelli, The 
Prince, ch 8, considered the historical Agathocles to be an example of a usurping Prince favored 
neither by fortune nor valor. 


в 
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royalists had already composed. with the new government and had retired 
to their estates. Militant cavaliers who wanted to write didactic plays would 
have chosen resistance to usurpers as an appropriate theme rather than non- 
resistance to rightful monarchs. The commonwealth had proved the benefi- 
ciary of the royalist arguments, so satire and pastoral idylls became the out- 
lets for their frustration. The Engagers had a thankless task when they set 
out to prove that their own resistance had been justified, but that all future 
resistance was not; they preferred not to discuss the first of these matters, 
but their enemies did not forget. Tatham seized on the central absurdity of 
their claim to be a legal power and demonstrated that all usurpers can be 
sanctified by the same law. It was the moment I understood that Tatham's 
intention was altogether satiric and not didactic in the usual sense at all, 
that I became fully convinced of the truth of my earlier deductions. Without 
wishing to be known as an impressionist, I believe that the case for internal 
evidence depends often, and not always wrongly, on "intuitions" or idiosyn- 
crasies of this kind?! 





21 Editor's note: all the numbers of the Bulletin cited in notes 1, 2, 3 are still in print and avail- 
able from The New York Public Library. 


Theory and Practice of Theatrical Dancing ш England 
in the Restoration and Early Eighteenth Century 


By SELMA JEANNE COHEN 


II JOHN WEAVER 


OST OF WHAT little we know about the life of John Weaver has 

been summarized by Mr Fletcher.!" Weaver's appearances as a dancer 
in London were sporadic. He is first mentioned as a performer in the London 
Post Boy on July 6, 1700, as dancing, along with a Mr Cotton and Miss Cam- 
pion, in an entry composed by "the late Mr. Eaglesfield" at Drury Lane. The 
following year he danced at Lincoln's Inn Fields, where, on December 29, 
1702, he did a Roger a Coverley "after the Yorkshire manner." Apart from The 
Tavern Bilkers, his first major creative effort was The Loves of Mars and 
Venus, presented at Drury Lane on March 2, 1717. For the next four years 
he danced there occasionally, but after 1721 his name ceases to appear as 
a performer in the theatrical advertisements. His two sons danced a "Scene 
Between Harlequin and Scaramouch" at Drury Lane on three occasions in 
1718, but they seem not to have pursued careers as dancers, at least not in 
London.!? 

It is difficult to judge precisely how popular Weaver was as a dancer. His 
infrequent appearances may have been due less to public apathy than to 
some lack of interest in performing or to his maintaining residence in Shrews- 
bury where his family continued to live. His success as a choreographer is 
another matter. The Loves of Mars and Venus was given eighteen times in 
1717. But his later works did not fare as well. 

Perhaps the novelty of his approach was a sufficient attraction in the be- 
ginning. But the works which he considered his most important catered to 
none of the current fancies. The elegant lavishness of the era of The Fairy 
Queen had passed, and in its place had arisen new modes of diversion, some 
of them equally elaborate but most of them even less dramatic. 


17 June Bulletin (1959) 284—289. Information about the life of John Weaver may be found in 
O.J.B., "Shrewsbury School Manuscripts," Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological Society 
хык (1938); Hugh Owen, History of Shrewsbury (London 1825); Shropshire Parish Register 
Society, Shropshire Parish Registers xv-xvu (The Register of St Chad's, Shrewsbury). 

Information on Weaver's activities in London is contained in the press of the time, primarily 
in the theatrical listings of the Daily Courant. I am indebted to Mr Emmett L. Avery for the 
use of material from his forthcoming Calendar of the English Stage, 1700-1729. 


18 'The sons were John, born 1709, and Richard, born 1710, in Shrewsbury. 
[41] 
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Contemporary “entertainments of dancing" were usually given between 
the acts of plays or as afterpieces to them, and they afforded welcome variety 
when they had no serious dramatic pretensions. National dances were among 
the favorites. There was "The Dutch Skipper," “A French Peasant and his 
Wife,” the “Irish Trot, and the “Highland Lilt.” These were generally 
bright in mood, and though they represented types of characters they hardly 
approached the kind of individualized portrayals that appealed to Weaver. 

There was also the dancing of such French stars as Balon and Subligny — 
polished, refined, technically brilliant. These had, in addition to their genuine 
value, a certain "snob" appeal, and the French artists won great praise despite 
some patriotic objections. Weaver appreciated the style and mastery of these 
performers, but he could not give them his wholehearted sanction. He felt 
they understood only the material parts of dance; they had little idea of its 
proper form and none of its true purpose. 

He criticised dancers who did not attempt to represent "any thing in Na- 
ture but modulated Motion." He was also harsh with those who represented 
what he called "characters out of Nature." The tastes of the audience ran 
to humor and to magic, and these were amply supplied by the grotesque 
figures of the commedia dell'arte, whose antics usually were accompanied 
by mechanical marvels of scenic effects. Harlequin was hatched from an 
egg or — about to be devoured by a wild boar — was turned into a flower; 
volcanos smoked and fumed; men were transformed into wheel-barrows.!? 

To be sure, there were complaints. The author of A Comparison Between 
the Two Stages observed that theatre audiences “how care only to laugh, 
or to see things extravagent and monstrous.” *° And Pope saw in the Empire 
of Dulness: 


a sable Sorcerer rise, 

Swift to whose hand a winged volume flies: 
All sudden, Gorgons hiss, and Dragons glare, 
And ten-hornéd fiends and Giants rush to war. 
Hell rises, Heav'n descends, and dance on Earth: 
Gods, imps, and monsters, music, rage, and mirth, 
A fire, a jig, a battle and a ball, 
Till one wide conflagration swallows all.” 

Dunciad ІП, 233-240 


19 For a survey of these entertainments, see Emmett L. Avery, “Dancing and Pantomine on 
the English Stage, 1700-1787,” Studies in Philology xxx (July 1934) 417-452. 

20 “A Comparison between the Two Stages: 1702,” ed Staring B. Wells, Princeton Studies in. 
English xxvu (1942) 14. 
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Yet even the satirists acknowledged that these productions brought more 
people to the theatres than did the plays that were supposed to constitute 
their chief attraction. Weaver himself was not completely immune to the 
pressure. On several occasions in 1719 he was featured in his "English 
Clown Dance," and nine years later he composed the Harlequinade sections 
of the pantomime Perseus and Andromeda. 

If he succumbed in practice, however, Weaver remained adamant in 
theory. W. R. Chetwood remarked that he ^wrote several judicious Books 
that shew a Head is not wanting to his Heels. . . .” 21 Unfortunately, the con- 
temporary audience was more concerned with the work of the heels than 
of the head. That Weaver's books had no immediate influence on theatrical 
dancing does not, however, detract from their intrinsic worth. They not 
only explain the aims of his serious choreography, they show a keenly per- 
ceptive mind at work on the fundamental principles of a major art form. 
And their importance is finally being recognized. 

Weaver published three theoretical books in London: Ап Essay Towards 
an History of Dancing (1712), Anatomical and Mechanical Lectures upon 
Dancing (1721), and The History of the Mimes and Pantomimes (1728). 

Like many of his contemporaries who theorized about the arts, Weaver 
established his ideas of dance on his conception of the laws of nature. And 
like them, he developed his system according to a dialectic based on the 
complementary effects that dance should have upon an audience — diver- 
sion and instruction. His predecessor, Menestrier, had also pleaded nature 
as his foundation, but he had left instruction to tragedy, asking of ballet 
only that it be diverting. Where Menestrier urged the choreographer to 
stir his audience to admiration for the variety and inventiveness of his 
design, giving secondary importance to its dramatic significance (which had 
to be aided by non-choreographic accessories), Weaver argued the primacy 
of expression and the sufficiency of bodily movement to communicate plot, 
character, and emotion. 

In nature Weaver discovered the foundation for both the material and 
the formal elements of dance. The former he divided into three parts: mo- 
tion, figure, and measure. In his Essay (87—89) he argues that the excellence 
of motion is proved by the fact that all works of nature delight in it. The 
value of figure, or order, is also observed in nature, in the revolution of the 
planets as in the circulation of the blood. In nature, ancient peoples saw, there 
was no wild or unbounded motion, and they were taught, by nature and 
reason, to give spatial order to their religious dances. In measure they found 


21 British Theatre (London 1753) 160. 
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the balance of regularity and diversity, and from their feeling for the har- 
mony of numbers they gave temporal order to their dancing. These factors 
still provide the basic requisites of the art. 


There are other things also, the Ancients probably observ’d, in the Mo- 
tions of Mankind, as the natural Effects of particular Causes; whence 
they might compose the different Actions of their Primitive Dances, as 
when Men are struck with Joy, they leap; especially the ruder Sort, only 
inform'd by simple Nature, and being Strangers to the Modes and Cus- 
toms of Urbanity, things unknown to the first Times. Thus, when Grief 
assaulted them, they cast down their Heads; Anger and Admiration lifted 
up their Hands; In like manner several Motions of the Body arose from 
other different Passions of the Mind, especially the most Violent. (p 90) 


Thus the ancients soon took advantage of the fact that "Nature assign'd 
each Motion of the Mind its proper Gesticulation and Countenance, as 
well as Tone; whereby it is significantly and decently express'd." 2% 

Theatrical dancing, as Weaver conceived it, derived from such primi- 
tive manifestations but with a shift of purpose that imposed greater de- 
mands on both performer and composer. The aím of the choreographer 
is not self expression nor even pure communication. The artist selects 
his object of imitation with a mind to ennobling as well as informing 
the spectator and he presents his object in a manner that is pleasing to 
behold. 


SrAcE Dancinc was at first design'd for Imitation; to explain Things con- 
сезуі in the Mind, by the Gestures and Motions of the Body, and plainly 
and intelligibly representing Actions, Manners, and Passions; so that the 
Spectator might perfectly understand the Performer by these his Motions, 
tho' he say not a Word. Thus far the Excellency of the Art appears; but 
its Beauties consist in the regulated Motion of all Parts, by forming the 
Body, Head, Arms and Feet, into such Positions, Gestures and Movements, 
as represent the aforesaid Passions, Manners, and Actions; so that in a 
skilful Representation of any Character, whether serious or grotesque, 
the Spectator will not only be pleas'd and diverted with the Beauty of the 
Performance and Symmetry of the Movements; but will also be instruct- 
ed by the Positions, Steps and Attitudes, so as to be able to judge of the 
Design of the Performer. And without the help of an Interpreter, a Spec- 
tator shall at a distance, by the lively Representation of a just Character, 
be capable of understanding the Subject of the Story represented, and 
able to distinguish the several Passions, Manners, or Actions, as of Love, 
Anger, or the like. (Essay 160-161) 


22 Preface to The Loves of Mars and Venus (London 1717) xii. 
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Here Weaver follows the second century writer to whom he frequently 
refers — Lucian of Samosata, who asserted in his dialogue “Of Pantomime” 
that dance should please the eye and ear while it instructs in history. Weaver 
allies himself also with Dryden in his statement of the dual criteria of "just" 
and "lively." Also like Dryden, and unlike Menestrier, Weaver is concerned 
with what ought to please an audience rather than with what the (lament- 
ably) uninformed spectators of the day actually prefer. 

For Weaver, true beauty exists in theatrical dance only in those move- 
ments that represent actions, manners, and passions (i. e., actions, charac- 
ters, and emotions) Imitation through bodily movement is the essential 
element, the element which distinguishes dance from other forms of human 
activity. But it is the grace of "regulated Motion" that distinguishes dance 
as an art from the rituals of primitive peoples. Beauty of movement enables 
the dancer to rouse the feelings and influence the thoughts of his spectators, 
for "an Elegance of Action consists, in adapting the Gesture to the Passions 
and Affections; and the Dancer, as well as the Orator, allures the Eye, and 
invades the Mind of the Spectator; for there is a Force, and Energy in Ac- 
tion, which strangely affects; and when Words will scarce move, Action will 
excite and put all the Powers of the Soul in a ferment" ( Anatomical Lectures 
144). Again, Weaver justifies his claim by reference to nature, which has 
ordained that the "outward Figure of the Body stamps impressions on the 
Mind" and the "Soul is inform'd from external Objects of Sensation" (ix). 

Concern with the mechanical part of dancing to the exclusion of concern 
with its imitative capacities, says Weaver, explains the contemporary opin- 
ion that dance is only an “amusing trifle.” Audiences of the day, he fears, 
would not appreciate the dance of the Romans, who were praised "for the 
Excellence of their Imitation of the Manners and Passions, and not for their 
Agility, their fine Steps and Risings, which only now seem to distinguish a 
Dancer" (Essay 147). And he blames the theatre-goers for countenancing 
and applauding that "Capering and Tumbling [which] is now preferred to, 
and supplies the place of, just and regular Dancing in our theatres." ?? 

Weaver thus distinguishes the false pleasure of the contemporary audience 
from the true, elevated pleasure taken by the Romans in their pantomimes. 
The eighteenth century dancer, failing to mark the distinction, aims "more 
for Diversion than Instruction; the Performer generally consulting more how 
to please than what is natural, fit or proper; Yet this Fault is not altogether 
to be imputed to the Master or Performer, but rather to the deprav'd Taste 
of the Spectators; and Custom has so far in this prevail'd that the Excellency 


28 Letter by Weaver to The Spectator, No 384 (March 24, 1712). 
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of this Art seems to be wholly laid aside, and to be degenerated into a 
ridiculous, unskilful Movement, which to good Judges provokes Disdain 
rather than Mirth; and gains Scorn rather than Applause” (Essay 159). 

Yet belief in the close relation of acting and dancing does not lead Weaver 
to deride the values of dance technique. He expects the dancer to strive for 
technical proficiency — which he will then apply to enhance his characteri- 
zations. Just dancing requires the operation of the mental faculties that con- 
ceive the manners and passions to be portrayed and use technique as the 
means to embody their imitation.*4 The dancer who would endow his imita- 
tion with beauty and thereby give pleasure to his audience must have a 
serviceable technique. His carriage must be gentle and easy, his limbs 
properly placed “for without these the performing Part of our Art will have 
no effect on the Spectator; nor indeed, will such Performance merit the Name 
of Dancing” (Anatomical Lectures 95). 

In his discussion of technique Weaver, again, appeals to the laws of nature. 
The rules of dancing are “built upon the Fundamentals of Anatomy; agree- 
able to the Laws of Mechanism; consonant to the Rules of harmonical Propor- 
tion, and adorn’d with the Beauty of a natural and cultivated Gracefulness” 
(Anatomical Lectures 2). The dancer trains his body to move in accordance 
with the standards established by nature. It is the qualities of order and 
variety, observable in the beauties of nature, that the dancer cultivates to a 
degree that approaches the ideal. Therefore, “Dancinc is an elegant, and 
regular Movement, harmonically composed of beautiful Attitudes, and con- 
trasted graceful Postures of the Body and Parts thereof” (187). 

Since men naturally delight in change, the motions of dancing give pleas- 
ure to both the performer and his audience. Yet its variety is tempered by 
order, so that neither the body nor the mind is wearied. Symmetry in the 
disposition of the parts of the body provides the virtue of regularity; con- 
trast provides vivacity. Thus Weaver describes the bodily equilibrium as 
established in each of the five positions of the feet; notes how that equilibrium 
is temporarilly threatened as one foot is raised from the floor and how balance 
is preserved through muscular action that adjusts the center of gravity. 
The dancer is better able to maintain balance throughout more energetic 
movements than is the average person and can add liveliness to his steps by 


24 Cf Steele, The Spectator, No 466 (August 25, 1712): “For you must know, as trivial as this 
art is thought to be, no one ever was a good Dancer that had not a good Understanding. If 
this be a "Truth, I shall leave the Reader to judge from that Maxim, what Esteem they ought 
to have for such impertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, twirl, turn round, and jump over their 
Heads, and, in a word, play a thousand Pranks which many Animals can do better than a 
Man...." 
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judiciously contrasted movements of the head and arms, Weaver asks that 
his movements be both "regulated" and "graceful" the latter quality being 
attributed to the judicious application of the principle of contrast. 

If observation of these standards is lacking in contemporary stage dancing, 
it is nevertheless to be found in society, where the gentleman is at once 
recognized by his movements "consonant to Symmetry and Grace" (2). So 
on the stage, good judges will recognize “whatever Positions, or Motions, 
derogate from these Laws and Rules; such Attitude, or Action will be absurd, 
awkward, disagreeable, or ungentile" (133). ` 

In fact, like many of his literary contemporaries, Weaver considers his art 
a species of virtue, and standards applicable to moral behavior he considers 
also applicable to dancing, which is an art “both Noble and Useful, and not 
unworthy the Encouragement of all Lovers of Elegance and Decorum. .. ." 
(Essay 4). Thus, in addition to the physical qualifications of a well made and 
well trained body, Weaver would wish his dancer to “do all Things with 
Order, Decency, and Measure, like himself without Imperfection; have his 
Thoughts perfectly compos'd, yet excel in a Vivacity of Mind, a quick Appre- 
hension, and а deep Judgment... . " ?5 The dancer cultivates his natural en- 
dowments and enhances them with knowledge, for proficiency is "not to be 
attain'd without Difficulty and Application: And a Master who would manage 
this Art skillfully, ought to be endued with a good Fancy, and sound Judg- 
ment, actively apt and industrious in observing Mens Natures and: assimilat- 
ing their Manners, and imitating all things with Gesture. . 22736 

While Weaver insisted оп imitation of "Mens Natures" as the essence of 
true dancing, he could not ignore the divergent opinions of other chor- 
eographers, who made very different demands on their dancers. Weaver's 
distinctions of the genres of dancing take cognizance of these other ap- 
proaches, though he remains disapproving of them and cites them prima- 
rily to set off the superiority of his own. The classifications formulated in 
the Essay are most fully clarified in the later History of the Mimes and 
Pantomimes. By 1728 Weaver no longer limited "serious" dancing to the 
non-representative "graceful and regulated" motions of the French virtuosos, 
but extended it to include dancing that should "represent any Character 
that is either Natural, or belonging to ancient Fable, or otherwise, where 
a nice Address and Management of the Passions and Gestures takes up the 
thought of the Performer. . . .” *” Grotesque dancing, in contrast, represents 


25 History of the Mimes and Pantomines 25. 
28 Preface to The Loves of Mars and Venus xii. 
37 History of the Mimes and Pantomines 56, 
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characters "quite ‘out of Nature," such as Harlequin and Pierrot. The dis- 
torted and ridiculous actions of such performers are distinguished from 
true comedy characterizations that are achieved without sacrifice of “reg- 
ulated Gesture.” But his own major works belonged to the category of 
"scenical" dancing: complete stories told by mute action. 

Weaver actually composed only three serious "Dramatic Entertainments 
of Dancing.” The Loves of Mars and Venus was the first. Hester Santlow 
danced the role of Venus, Louis Dupré was Mars, and Weaver was Vulcan. 
Henry Symonds composed the symphonies, and the airs for the dancing 
parts were by Mr Firbank. Colley Cibber, then manager of Drury Lane, 
described the inception of the production: 


Dancing therefore was now the only Weight in the opposite Scale [to 
Italian Opera], and as the New Theatre [in Lincoln's Inn Fields] some- 
times found their Account in it, it could not be safe for us wholly to neg- 
lect it. To give even Dancing therefore some Improvement, and to make 
it something more than Motion without Meaning, the Fable of Mars and 
Venus was form'd into a connected Presentation of Dances in Character, 
wherein the Passions were so happily expressed, and the whole Story 
so intelligibly told, by a mute Narration of Gesture only, that even think- 
ing Spectators allow'd it both a pleasing and a rational Entertainment. . . 28 


The libretto of Mars and Venus is remaxkable for its evidence of the care 
with which the development of the drama was conceived. Weaver specifies 
a Martial Overture to introduce the followers of Mars, who perform a pyr- 
rhic. Scene 2, however, begins with a symphony of flutes, a gentle mark of 
the presence of Venus, who is seen in her dressing room attended by the 
Graces. The music changes to a "wild rough Air" when Vulcan enters. The 
following duet is explained by Weaver in some detail. "This last Dance 
being altogether of the Pantomimic kind; it is necessary that the Spectator 
should know some of the most particular Gestures made use of therein; 
and what Passions, or Affections, they discover; represent; or express." 
Among the passions depicted by Vulcan are: astonishment (^Both Hands . 
are thrown up towards the Skies; the Eyes also lifted up, and the Body 
cast backwards"); anger ("The Left Hand struck suddenly with the right; 
and sometimes against the Breast); power ("The Arm, with impetuous 
Agitation, directed forwards to the Person, with an awful Look"). 

The swiftly moving action then shifts to the shop of Vulcan, who delivers 
wire to the Cyclops to form a net. This episode of feverish activity is fol- 


28 Colley Cibber, An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, ed Robert W. Lowe (London 
1889) п 180. 
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lowed by a love scene for Mars and Venus in which the contrasting qualities 
of strength and softness are displayed. The entertainment concludes with 
Vulcans ensnaring Mars and Venus in his net and ер: forgiving them. 
Among the emotions shown in the final scene are entreaty (“The stretching 
out the Hands downward toward the Knees"); grief ("hanging down the 
Head; wringing the Hands; and striking the Breast"). 

Viewed in relation to other early eighteenth century dance works, The 
Loves of Mars and Venus stands as an apparently unprecedented landmark. 
Lucian did not tell so much about the Roman pantomimes that Weaver 
could have achieved these re- 
sults by merely following his 
descriptions. And there was no 
contemporary model to which 
he could turn. Weaver relied fax 
more on his own resources and 
convictions than he would mod- 
estly admit. The classic myth 
gave him, of course, the indi- 
vidual characters and a general 
guide to the kinds of emotions 
to be portrayed. But the devis- 
ing of the dramatic structure 
and the composition of the spe- 
cific gestures were his own. If 
these seem rather commonplace 
to us, we need only compare 
them with the efforts of his con- 
temporaries to see the extent 
of the achievement involved. 
These are no longer type char- 
acters but specific personages 
involved in particularized emo- 
tional relationships. They are 
— unlike Josias Priest’s witches, 
fairies, and idle shepherds — 
credible human beings. They 





with a Dramatick Entertainment in Dancing there- 
upon; Attempted in Imitation of the Ancient 
donot merely ornamenta drama Greeks and Romans. As perform’d at the Theatre 
with their dancing; their danc- Royal in Drury-Lane. Written, Collected and Com- 


t . . posed, by John Weaver, Dancing-Master (Lon- 
ing constitutes the drama. Their don 1718). (Harvard Theatre Collection.) 
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feelings, though underlined by appropriate music, are expressed by move- 
ment alone, without resource to words, costuming, or scenic devices. And this 
is accomplished not for a single episode but is sustained for the development 
of an entire dramatic action. Even within the scenes, no major character. is 
limited to the display of a single emotion. The choreographer actually aimed 
for considerable complexity in his portrayals. At the time, nothing compar- 
able had been even attempted. 

For his next venture, Weaver went still further. He selected a tragedy. On 
March 6, 1718, he produced The Fable of Orpheus and. Eurydice whose lib- 
retto was prefaced by a detailed account of the myth, illustrated with copious 
quotations from Dryden’s translations of Virgil. Weaver danced the role of 
Orpheus, and Hester Santlow was Eurydice. 

The pantomime opened with a dance performed by priests to “а solemn 
Air." "The God Hymen descends, his Head hanging down, his Look melan- 
cholly, and not so much as turning his Eyes towards the married Couple, his 
Torch burning dimly. . . . " The scene, notes Weaver, was inspired by a de- 
scription of a marriage ceremony in Homer. Next, Eurydice, while dancing 

‘in a garden, is stung by the serpent. Her nymphs “in Gestures of Sorrow" be- 
wail her loss and “the actions of Orpheus express the Violence of his Grief.” 
There follow scenes of a bacchanalian dance by satyrs and bacchae and a 
dance of grief by Orpheus. The hero’s visit to Hell is portrayed. Pluto exhibits 
astonishment and then rage at Orpheus’ request for the return of his wife, 
but Proserpine is struck with admiration, and Pluto eventually relents. A soft 
air accompanies the reuniting of the lovers, but with Orpheus’ transgres- 
sion of his vow not to look upon her, the music “changes to a rough horrid 
Movement . . . Orpheus by his Actions expresses the utmost Rage and 
Despair. ...” The tragic denouement is ironically preceeded by a gay dance 
of rustics. In the end, they try in vain to save Orpheus from the Bacchae. 

This libretto, unfortunately, does not describe the specific movements em- 
ployed to represent the various emotions. Especially notable here, however, 
is Weaver's use of dramatic contrast in the sequence of scenes, his admirably 
constructed plan for foreshadowing and climax, and his very specific qualifi- 
cations for the accompanying music. The individual characters are more 
numerous, and the theme, in its seriousness and nobility, is far more ambitious 
than that of its predecessor. How far this was from the dragons and furies, the 
sailors and Harlequins who were appearing in such profusion at the same 
theatre! But Weaver never again attempted a pantomime of this calibre. 

Of Weaver's share in the pantomime Perseus and Andromeda (1728) we 
know only that he composed the two comic interludes. No record of them has 
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survived. But we do have the libretto for his Judgment of Paris (first per- 
formed February 6, 1733). Desnoyer was Paris, Hester Santlow (now billed 
as Mrs Booth) was Helen. Weaver allotted no role to himself. The plan is dis- 
appointing. Mercury descends from the air, bearing the golden apple, and 
sings his message to Paris. The three goddesses appear on a cloud. Each of 
them performs an entry, but no distinguishing points are described. Only in 
the scene between Paris and Helen are specific emotions — admiration, love, 
respect, and desire — designated. Much of the action is advanced by the use 
of machines and songs. But in the end each of the rejected goddesses retires 
in a characteristic manner; Juno with anger and threats; Pallas with indigna- 
tion, scorn, and contempt. 

Perhaps the years, marking the ascending popularity of the comic panto- 
mimes of John Rich, had made Weaver doubt his capacity to revive success- 
fully the art of the ancients. Or perhaps the management of Drury Lane, 
fearful of financial losses, urged Weaver to follow the more lucrative path. 
After The Judgment of Paris, Weaver produced no more entertainments in 
London. 

To what extent was John Weaver an innovator? In theory he certainly went 
far beyond Menestrier. There is no evidence that Weaver was acquainted 
with Pierre-Jean Burette's History of the Dance of the Ancients (1710), but 
his sources of information on the Roman pantomimes would have been the 
same as Burette's, and his own theory went further than those Sources war- 
ranted. There were no other contemporary works on dance advocating the 
ideas set forth by Weaver, and there were no contemporary ballets in Eng- 
land exhibiting the trends he championed. The general aesthetic currents 
of his time, however, were powerful influences that needed only to be chan- 
nelled in the direction of dance. Weaver's constant insistence on the laws of 
nature, his concern with the taste of the ideal audience, and his dual aim of 
pleasure and instruction coupled with his plea for "just" and "lively" imita- 
tion are all familiar early eighteenth century principles. But the prevailing 
opinion of dance as only a "trifling amusement" had deterred others from 
applying such artistic concepts to so insignificant a pastime. 

In the specific area of technique, Weaver made no claim to originality. The 
Anatomical Lectures were based on the work of his English colleagues; his 
vocabulary was derived from Feuillet. Although he gave no direct acknowl- 
edgement to the attention currently being paid to the use of gesture in acting, 
he was quite probably indebted to the theories on that subject as stated by 
the author of The Life of Mr. Thomas Betterton (London 1710). The anony- 
mous writer (possibly Charles Gildon) there gives considerable space to 
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Betterton’s ideas on movement for the actor. Beginning with the natural ex- 
cellence and delight of motion, he refers to the skill of the Greek and Roman 
actors and urges-the contemporary player to study the "Quality and Man- 
ners" of men that he may better imitate their characters through gesture. 
Some of Betterton's specific instructions are notably close to Weaver's; e. g., 
"The Arm extended and lifted up signifies the Power of doing and accom- 
plishing something; and is the Gesture of Authority, Vigour, and Victory. On 
the contrary, the holding your Arms close is a Sign of Bashfulness, Modesty 
and Diffidence.” 29 Yet Betterton was concerned with the art of acting as other 
eighteenth century English theorists were concerned with writing, painting, 
and music. Weaver was the first to apply such principles fully to dance. They 
were principles evolved by mature and perceptive minds, and Weaver em- 
ployed them with intelligence and sensivity to his chosen subject. And be- 
cause, of all the arts, dance had received the least serious attention and was 
most lacking in critical standards, his theoretical contribution is of the great- 
est significance. 

With regard to his practical achievement in choreography we have seen 
that his work was truly unique in his time. And his ideals, though stifled in 
England, were to take root abroad. Perhaps, as has been suggested, the 
precocious Sallé recalled his name from her childhood years in England and 
kept in touch with his ideas, which were so close to her own. Certainly Dupré 
and Roger could have carried to France word of their experiences with him. 
And it was in France that the dramatic ballet was to develop and where Jean 
Georges Noverre was to fire it with new life. 

In recent years it has been suggested that the credit generally given to 
Noverre as the founder of dramatic ballet has been exaggerated. The fore- 
runners of the French theorist have yet to be fully investigated, but there 
is no longer any doubt that they merit acknowledgment.?? Did one of them, 
John Weaver, really anticipate Noverre's reforms? 

Certainly, when Noverre wrote in 1760 that a ballet should be a faithful 
likeness of beautiful nature, when he urged that dancing should be expressive 
of character and emotion and that mute movement could convey the whole 
of a tragic plot effectively, he was asserting no more than Weaver had done. 
Noverre, however, dealt with ramifications of these principles that Weaver 
did not touch. The later author discussed in detail problems of dramatic struc- 
ture, character development, staging, and costuming. Whether or not Weaver 
would have been capable of handling these matters with the positive con- 


29 The Life of Mr. Thomas Betterton (London 1710) 45-48. 
30 See Artur Michel, "The Ballet d'Action Before Noverre," Dance Index vi 8 (April 1947). 
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creteness of Noverre is problematical. His principles would have led him to 
general agreement on these points. However, since he lacked Noverre's ex- 
perience in producing ballets on so large a scale, the questions would have 
remained abstract for him. 

On one most significant point Weaver differs from and goes further than 
Noverre. Throughout his Letters?! the latter refers to "dancing united 
to pantomime," "the graces which dancing affords to gestures," "danc- 
ing embellished with feeling," "joining dancing with action," assert- 
ing that the dancer should “divide his attention between the mechanism 
of steps and the movements proper to express the passions." The dual- 
ism is not only apparent but stressed throughout Noverre's writings. For him, 
dramatic feeling — manifested by the movements of the arms and the ex- 
pression of the face — is added by the dancer to the traditional steps of 
the ballet. 

Weaver, on the contrary, advocates not the superimposing of expression 
onto ^modulated Motion" but the use of those ^Motions of Mankind" that are 
"the natural effects of particular Causes." What the choreographer adds to 
these is not expression (for they are naturally expressive) but regulation and 
grace that make representations on the stage lively as well as just. In terms 
of this principle, it is Weaver, rather than Noverre, who is closest to the still 
later ballet reformer, Michel Fokine, who wrote in 1916 that “а dance is the 
development and ideal of the sign . . . based on the laws of natural ex- 
pression." 9? 

Fokine's conception of the sign is equivalent to Weaver's motions of man 
that spring as natural effects from particular causes. And Fokine, consistently 
with Weaver, argues that in the work of a great choreographer there is no 
dividing line between pantomime and dance. All the movements are sig- 
nificant of character and emotion, and all axe beautiful. Both theorists take 
the naturally expressive movement as their starting point, but not as their 
final end. For them, natural movement is made beautiful, is developed and 
idealized, by the technical skills of the performer, who makes it not only 
just representation but effective theatre. Noverre, on the other hand, isolates 
technique from expressive gesture. Strictly followed, his principles could 
lead to one of the very abuses that prompted Fokine's revolt against the 
conventions of ballet — the contradiction inherent in the body of the dancer 
whose gestures proclaim her a princess but whose feet cause her to turn 
like a top. 


31 Letters on Dancing and Ballets, tr Cyril W. Beaumont (London 1951). 
32 Quoted in Cyril W. Beaumont, Michel Fokine and his Ballets (London 1945) 136. 
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Was Weaver perhaps two centuries ahead of his time? His basic principles 
seem as advanced as Fokine's. But could he conceive of them in all their 
ramifications? His-opportunities to demonstrate their application were lim- 
ited. And in the preface to Mars and Venus he admits that he has perhaps 
"too much inclin'd to the Modern Dancing" but has done so in order to in- 
struct both dancers and spectators "by degrees." The dance of the Graces 
in this work, like the dance of Eurydice and her nymphs, are defined in the 
most general emotional terms, and may have had only the slightest indication 
of dramatic character. On the other hand, the specifically imitative dances 
seem, according to the librettos, to come closer to what we would call literal 
pantomime than to dramatic dancing. Since they were performed to music, 
they were certainly rhythmical, but beyond this Weaver offers no concrete 
evidence as to how these natural gestures were to be stylized into dance form. 
Perhaps they were. But it seems more likely that, to make his point clearly 
and emphatically, he tended to present them much as he described them — 
in their natural state. Perhaps then he did not fully develop and idealize the 
sign. If so, he may have acted from motives of expediency. Only a complete 
departure from established practice could convince the audience of the 
contrast between "just and regular dancing" and the "trifling amusement" 
to which they were accustomed. If circumstances had been more propitious, 
what might he have accomplished? 

The argument was to continue. Periodically the dramatic point of view 
has been urged against the appeals of spectacle and the attractions of virtu- 
osity. And periodically developments in mechanical devices and in physical 
techniques have diverted attention from the expressive capacities of dance. 
Almost always circumstances have intervened to force a compromise be- 
tween the aesthetic ideals of the choreographer and the insistent demands of 
the audience, who will or will not pay to see his work. But the "little dapper 
cheerful man" from Shrewsbury must have retired with some contentment, 
hoping that others, inspired by his books, would take up the battle where he 
had left off. 


(To be continued) 
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Landor's Marginalia оп a Volume of Cowper's Pdems 
From а PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENT <, 


S EVERYBODY KNOWS, Beverly Hills has the densest conceftration 
of rare book specialists in the world. We who labor in neighboring 
vineyards live in constant hope of scraps from their table, negligently dis- 
carded. Now this correspondent happily reports one such tasty morsel, dis- 
covered in a little old bookshop in Pasadena. It is one volume of William Cow- 
pers Poems, published in two volumes by Thomas Kelly, London, 1819. 
It is not a bibliographical find. On the contrary, it is badly printed, badly 
bound, undoubtedly pirated. But it is a collector's item, for it is inscribed 
and annotated by Walter Savage Landor. 

Landor was among the early critics of Cowper and, some would say, still 
the best. Later critics have been too often diverted by Cowper's pathetic and 
terrible life. They pay too little attention to the excellence of some of his 
poems. R. H. Super thus comments justly: "Cowper has nowhere been better 
praised" than in Landor's "imaginary conversation" between Southey and 
Porson (Walter Savage Landor, New York University Press, 1954 p 342). 

Landors marginalia on Cowper's poems thus have interest as being the 
stuff of which his criticism was made. Scribbled in pencil, they suggest a first 
reading. This is surprising, for by 1819 Cowper had certainly been widely 
praised and deeply imitated — Landor was then 44 years old; his Gebir had 
been published in 1798 and had shown the effects of a new spirit in poetic 
diction for which Cowper had been largely responsible. Both Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, for example, profited from his "divine chit chat." Coleridge 
particularly learned much from Cowper: the language and subjects of his 
Task are seen everywhere in Coleridge's “conversational poems.” "Frost at 
Midnight" is an instance, developing out of the Task, Book IV, lines 267—310. 
It is possible, of course, that Landor was re-reading Cowper. The comments 
suggest otherwise. 

The pencillings consist chiefly of setting off remarkable verses, but several 
comments are scattered throughout the volume. Most interesting is Landor’s 
remark on the opening of the Task, Book ЇЇ: “98 verses finer than the same 
continued quantity in any poet but Milton." An earlier comment is on Book I, 
where Cowper says: 


But imitative strokes can do no more 
Than please the eye — sweet Nature's every sense. 
(lines 426—427) 
[55] 
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Landi: disagrees: “Wot true. We admire the power of following Nature in 
her mist arduous wks, and the skill of composing what she scatters.” 

Other oezamexts are limited to exclamations of praise or blame. The fol- 
lowing jare typical: In Book IL, Cowper writes: "Two empirics he stands, 
and with swoln cheeks” (line 352). Landor scans “empirics” and exclaims, 

“Wrong.” At the last line of Book П, he says, “Vile bathos.” In Book III, Cow- 
per writes: “But wisdom is a pearl with most success/Sought in still water, 
and beneath clear skies” (881-382). Landor exclaims, "Beautiful!" But in the 
same Book, he marks off eighteen lines as being "Stuff Stuff" (454-472). 

Even the engraving facing the “argument” of Book IV comes under Lan- 
dor’s critical pencil. He notes that the illustration shows Granby mounting 
his horse with the “wrong leg in the stirrup for mounting.” But he returns to 
literary criticism with a remark on line 16: “Sad Stuff.” 

Book V is Landor’s favorite, if we are to judge from the number of lines 
marked off for notice. He only remarks, however, that lines 26 through 40 
are “Admirable.” Book VI rates two comments: Line 108 is “Bad” and the 
whole paragraph, lines 262 through 294, “Sad Stuff.” Though the volume also 
contains the “Epistle to Joseph Hill,” “Tirocinium,” and “John Gilpin,” Lan- 
dor makes no further comment. 

Simply setting off passages, however, is a type of critical comment in 
itself, and so the following list is compiled as a compendium of what else 
Landor thought remarkable in Cowper’s Task. The line numbering is that 
of H. S. Milford’s Oxford edition of Cowper's poetical works, 1934. 


Boox I lines 163-180 Неге Ouse... that I describe. 
367-386 Ву ceaseless action . . . lord of all. 
450-454 Upon the ship's...seen no more. 
545-556 She heard... Kate is craz'dl 


Boox II lines 803-812 See, then...fearless mark. 


Boox Ш lines 51- 57 Thou art...never yield. 
88- 92 He that sold . . . his default. 
108-120 І was a stricken deer... not wishing more. 
261—269 All flesh... treasure, truth. 
326-351 Detested sport... had a friend. 
835-842 О thou, resort... when I think on thee! 


Book IV lines 36- 41 Now stir the fire . . . peaceful evening in. 
78-106 The rest appears . . . trembles at the sound. 
111-143 He sucks intelligence... evening, know. 
211-212 Time...silken sound. 
259-266 Come then... welcome still. 


LANDOR'S MARGINALIA ON A VOLUME OF COWPER'S POEMS 


Boox IV, continued 


Boox V lines 


Boox УІ lines 


Los Angeles State College 


272-279 
370-373 
399-402 
477489. 
789-801 


1-14 
47- 57 
129-143 
169-176 
177-206 
223-962 
279-286 
384—396 
446-455 
473-479 
483-490 
502-508 
525-537 
604-614 
650-654 
671-684 
794—136 


30- 38 

88-104 
109-117 
221-240 
348-364 
442—443 
459-465 
581-600 
719-728 
757-758 
929—939 
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But me perhaps... unthinki 
Ah treat them Кіп Шу... not 
All the care... from public sale. 
All loud alike ... of such debate. 
And God gives... ease І wish'd. 


Mine...to a smile. 

Close behind his heel... all the air. 
Imperial mistress . . . unexpected tomb. 
Alas!...it was cold. 

Great princes...fiery war. 

These meadows ...in his applause. 

Thus kings . .. . weakness of the world. 

Ye horrid towers... wherever pleaded. 
"Tis liberty alone... of man's noble frame. 
Yet being free... not at all. 

I should then... loss I felt. 

For when was public virtue . . . must be beloved? 
And, seeing ...secret sleeps. 

Still worse...scruple checks him. 
"Nay — conduct . . . read the heart." 


Charm the deaf serpent .. . wide-wandering soul. 
Yet few... he casts it off. ( 
A father . . . that rear’d us. 


Knowledge and wisdom ...a tune entranced. 
But trees .. . fix it on themselves. 


Тһе Lord of all... Rules universal nature. 


Man scarce... of harmless sport. 

Man may dismiss... but God will never. 
The Governor... upon natures law. 

'The sum is this...in his turn. 

And I ...for his drudge. 

That not to attempt... more arduous still. 
Stillest streams . . . reaps are weeds. 


P. M. ZALL 
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Century. 


Hindu Mythology. Manuscript. Southern India, 19th 


Spencer Collection 





Hindu Gods and Prayers. Manuscript. India, 18th Century 


Spencer Collection 
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Prayers in Sanskrit. Manuscript on palm leaf. Nalanda, Bengel; India, 11th Century 


Spencer Collection 





Front Matter E 
The Book of India At the bottom is a ne of 


"In the house in which there are pic- 
tures, fortune prospers,” according to 
the earliest Hindu book on art, the 
Vishnudharmottara, written in the 
seventh Сан Ever since, illustrated 
books and illuminated manuscripts 
have been a part of Indian life. 

In our current exhibition of “The Book 
of India" are shown representative 
manuscripts and scrolls from the 12th 
to the 19th century, including Budd- 
hist prayers written on pem leaves, the 
earliest surviving Indian illustrated 
books; Jainist books of Western India, 
with brilliant miniatures of scenes from 
the life of the Mahavira; the epic and 
folk literature illustrated by artists at 
the courts of the Rajput princes; and 
the eclectic Moghul art of the 16th and 
17th centuries. 

Our first plate, one of twenty large 

“miniatures” in an early 19th century 
book of Hindu Mythology probably 
from Hyderabad, represents Vishnu the 
Preserver, the second god of the Hindu 
trinity, in the incarnation of a blue boar 
dressed like an ancient king. 

In our second plate, at the top, we 
show a tiny Book of Prayers written in 
Sanskrit and illustrated with 25 minia- 
tures of Hindu deities, hotographed to 
.show the shape and de esign of facing 
pages. Coincidentally this may have 
been made at about the time William 
Blake in London was creating his small 
books of "Illuminated Printing." The 
god sitting on the lotus is Ardha-Nari, 
a conjunction of Parvati and Siva, third 
member of the Hindu trinity, god of de- 
struction and reproduction represented 
here as typifying the male and female 
лу р Portrayals of Ardha-Nari are 
thought to have i RE the sun- 
flower-enthroned fi e pictured in the 
third chapter of Blake's Jerusalem.) 


the palm-leaf pages, 2 by 22 inches, of 
a Sanskrit manuscript eranl a early 
as the llth century, with min! 
painted by an anonymous monk-a 
the Nalanda school in northern Ben 

Contemporary with the 
paintings of Ajanta in Bombay 
these Buddhist illuminations with thts 
delicacy of draftsmanship are excep- 
tionally close to nature in the delinea- 
tion ot flora and of human and animal 
figures. 

This exhibition of 46 choice exemplars 
of “The Book of India,” (out of 48 re- 
cently acquired ), along with the exhibi- 
tions of “The Book of Japan” and “The 
Book of Persia” in preceding years, rep- 
resents the addition, since the war, of an 
impressive Oriental supplement to the 1 
Spencer Collection's wealth of Weste. 
European illustrated books 
scripts. 







To make the sun dance 


“The results of this remarkable example 
of creative scholarship are now avail- 
able in a handsome volume, beautifully 
printed, illustrated and copiously an- 
notated. It not only gives us delightful 
music, but sheds a good deal of light on 
our understanding of Elizabethan music 
and its relation to the theater of the 
age." Thus writes Paul Henry Lang in 
the Herald Tribune of January 3, in an 
essay on the sponsorship of music re- 
search prompted by our new edition of 
Thomas Morley’s Consort Lessons of 
1599 & 1611 reconstructed by Sydney 
Beck. (See October Bulletin.) 

From Henry W. Wells, Curator of the 
Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum 
at Columbia oe comes one of 
the numerous letters o praise and con- 
gratulations. Mr Wells is particularl 
impressed by the "strength aad Spik: 
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men music 
theatrb. e distinctions between 
English and continental practice appear 


the mjst striking. 

ave myself,” continues Mr Wells, 
“аре been attracted by a stage direction 
а few words following in ConioraA- 
: "Trumpets; hautboys; drums beat; 
Ogether. The trumpets, sackbuts, 
Salteries and fifes, Tabors and cymbals 
and the shouting Romans, Make the sun 
dance.’ — What a complicated affair!” 
The exciting thing to Mr Wells about 
the "Elizabethan miracle" is that it was 
the peculiar spirit of the "English 
theatre, not the Italian, French, or even 
Spanish," to bring "characters of vastly 
different natures into complex relations 
with each other. If, as it seems to me 
your researches prove, the artists work- 
упр for the English stage did a like 
ing in instrumental music, the history 
e begins to look much more 







News of Ac 


We present below some of the listing of 
new acquisitions promised in the An- 
nual Report, and we hope to complete 
this survey of Reference Department 
divisions later, probably in May. We 
hope also that month to have another 
instalment of Mr Rannit on Pasternak. 

For March we have accumulated a 
variety of articles on the economics of 
authorship and may name that Bulletin 
a “Grub Street Issue.” Our April num- 
ber will go to press on William Words- 
worth’s birthday (a decade short of a 
bicentenary) and will be a special 
“Wordsworth Issue,” with bibliographi- 
cal appendages. 


Correction 


Patrick W. MacThomas, “Chieftan” of 
Clan MacThomas of Aberlemno and 
Finegandbeg-Glenshee, has written to 
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us from The Bell House, Little Wilbra- 
ham, to request a correction of the entry 
in our Surnames of Scotland, page 568. 
(This 838-page volume is out of print, 
and we may undertake an offset reprint- 
ing if there is enough demand — at be- 
tween $20 and $22 a copy.) Mr Mac- 
Thomas has examined the evidence in 
old manuscript pedigrees, inspected by 
the Lord Lyon King of Arms in Edin- 
burg, and advises: “Please note that we 
descend from Thomas, a nat. son of 
Angus, 6th Chief of Clan Mackintosh, 
not... from Adam McWilliam а 
nat. son of William 7th Chief of Mack- 
intosh.” : 


William Adams Delano 


We are sad to record the death, on Jan- 
uary 12, of William Adams Delano, 
Honorary Trustee of the Library since 
1955 and Trustee and member of the 
Art Committee from 1939 through 1954. 


Trustee Appointments 


Mr Grant Keehn was elected Treasurer 
at the November meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, to succeed Mr Dana T. 
Bartholomew, who recently resigned 
upon his change of residence to Mon- 
treal. Mr Donald F. Hyde was elected 
a Trustee. 

Mr Keehn, who is Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, has been a 
Trustee of the Library since 1956 (see 
Bulletin іх 150-151). Mr Hyde is a 
partner in the law firm of McKenzie, 
Hyde, Willson, French & Poor, a Trus- 
tee of the American Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, on the Council of Friends of 
Princeton University Library, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Koats-Shelloy Associa- 
tion of America, and President of the 
Саар Society of America. 
Born in Chillicothe, Ohio, he was gradu- 
ated from Ohio State University in 1929 
and received an L.L.B. from Harvard 
University in 1932. 
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Flaxman, Dante, and Melville's Prerre 


By Howanp Н. Scnrxss 
Columbia University 


N THE twenty-second of June, 1848, Melville's account with the book- 

seller, John Wiley, listed “1 Cary's Dante — $2.12." ? 'The location of 
this book is not known and it is assumed that it has not survived; yet, even 
without the help of the underlinings and annotations which Melville habit- 
ually made, the use of the Divine Comedy in the structure and imagery КРД 
the three “problem” novels shows with what increasing care and compreben- 
sion Dante was read. While I hope to show, in a subsequent article, Melville’s 
use of The Vision (as it was then entitled) for purposes of шога} Йевоту їп 
Mardi and for purposes of religious symbolism in Moby Dick, I should like 
first to examine Pierre, for here the extent of integration illustrates strikingly 
the depth of the “blistered Florentine's" influence. 

Such an investigation cannot, however, be carried out on the basis of the 
text alone. Among Melville's personal effects in the possession of his grand- 
daughter, Mrs Eleanor Metcalf, are the remains of the Oeuvre Complet of 
the famous nineteenth century illustrator, John Flaxman. Originally, this 
was a series of paper-bound pamphlets containing illustrations of Dante's 
Divine Comedy, Homer, Aeschylus, and Famous Statuary; but only one of 
the pamphlets on Aeschylus and twenty-three of the drawings for the Purga- 
tory remain. The group on the Divine Comedy contained 38 illustrations of 
the Inferno, 38 of the Purgatory, and 34 of the Paradise. The set had been 


1 Merton М. Sealts, "Melville's Reading,” Harvard Library Bulletin (1948-1950) 194-195. For 
the purposes of this paper, it is assumed that Melville used the 1847 Bohn edition. See also 
J. €. Mathews, "Melville's Reading of Dante," Furman Studies n s vi No 1 (Fall 1958) 1—8. Pro- 
fessor Mathews' article cites a number of Melville's references to Dante; it does not attempt to 
develop the implications of them. 
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published i in Paris by the Librairie Plon in 1838,2 and, in all probability, was 
purchased by M e when he was there in 1849. In Pierre, explicit refer- 


ences te.-Flaxfían's Homer and... Flaxman’s Dante" 8 emphasize the use 
that was made of the work; but even without these, an examination of certain 
central images in Mardi, Moby Dick, and Pierre shows that Melville often 
had the Flaxman drawings before him and used direct descriptions of them 
ong with the text of The Vision. 
Despite the caveats of current “fallacies,” Freeman’s early evaluation is 
~ * still a valid starting point: 
Certain things in Pierre may be questioned . . . in their autobiographical 
application, but there is little ground for questioning that in avowing 
those creative agonies Melville was speaking for himself and even finding 
a perverse and hapless satisfaction in facing the crudities of his early 
foolish fervors. The books that Pierre Glendinning admired are the books 
that influenced Melville himself,...the Inferno and Hamlet are con- 
spicuous, and several pages of the story are occupied in telling of their 
influence upon Pierre in the crisis of his fate.* 


N ghough he did use Shakespeare's Hamlet as a source for the theme of incest, 
Melvilles primary frame of reference, both structurally and symbolically, 
‘was the Divine Comedy as a whole and the Inferno in particular. This use of 
Dante his work takes the form of an expository symbol; that is to say, 
by direct quotation from or allusion to Dante at crucial moments of narrative 
and psychological crisis in Pierre, Melville foreshadows or resolves the action 
of the characters and brings into focus the background in which they move. 
As shall be seen, the foreshadowing often comes fifty or sixty pages before 
the event takes place in the plot; and the resolutions are frequently given 
only by the Dantesque quotation, with no further mention whatsoever in 
the subsequent narrative. While apparent throughout the entire book, the 
use of this highly integrated expository symbol may best be shown by a half 
dozen of the more obvious examples. The explanation of these six points will, 


2 The Flaxman illustrations are not listed in Mr Sealts’ bibliography and the standard editions 
of Cary never carried more than a dozen of them. These twelve pictures were always the same 
and appeared in only about half of the editions; they were not, for example, in the 1847 Bohn 
edition. The edition Melville owned was the Oeuvre Complet de Flaxman, Receuil de ses com- 
positions gravées au trait, Audot Librairie, rue du Paon no. 8, Paris, 1833. I would like here to 
express my thanks to Mrs Metcalf who very kindly gave me access to the remaining pamphlets. 

8 Works rx 57. Citations from Melville’s works are from the Standard Edition (London 1923) 
of Constable and Co. In the case of Pierre, these citations refer as well to the somewhat more 
accessible edition of Tomlinson and Moore, published by Dutton (New York 1929). 


4 John Freeman, Herman Melville (London 1926) 20. 
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it is hoped, suggest an extended interpretation of the text and perhaps re- 
move some of the ambiguities which have proved so troublesome to those 
who apply only the Shakespearean source to the work. — e 


I 


THE FIRST of these critical points establishes the basic relationships of 
the entire book. It occurs when Pierre, just after having received Isabel's 
first letter revealing to him their illegitimate kinship, goes out to the mead- 
ows. There, lying beneath a lone fir tree, he gazes upward. "Amid the 
branches of the great fir-tree, the only one which had been left standing on 
those smoothed meadows, in this tree of his life, the face of Isabel appears 
with premonitions of a possible sorrow," 5 and Pierre hears "the pyramidical 
and numberless, flame-like complainings of this Eolean pine; — the wind 
breathes now upon it: — the wind, — that is God's breath!” (1x 55). This tree 
is strikingly similar to the one described by Dante in the circle of gluttons on 
the Mount of Purgatory (xxu 129-137) (see Figure 1). Both appear inverted to 
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Ficure 1 Purgatorio Canto 22 Region of Intemperance 


the observer, both have spirit voices that plaintively call forth, both are 
beside streams. Nor is it strange that the image comes from the circle of 
gluttony, for Pierre's life in "Happy Valley" is, as Melville has stressed, one 


5 E. L. Grant-Watson, “Melville’s Pierre," New England Quarterly ш (1930) 200. 
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of softness, where every sense is satisfied and where there is no reason for 
existence save that of continuing the pleasures of satisfaction. “He is devel- 
oped ohly on one side, on that white, shining side which is called goodness 
and is what society would have us believe that we wish ourselves to be.” * 
What is noteworthy here is not so much Melville's use of the Dantesque 
image as the method by which he makes the natural portion of it (the tree) 
credible, while attributing the supernatural portion to Pierre's mental atti- 
tude at the moment. This technique of literally bringing down to earth other- 
wise incredible visionary images is one that he often uses in Pierre and had 
already employed in Moby Dick. 

Pierre's vision fades, and he recalls that he is to see Lucy, his fiancée, that 
evening. He decides to take with him a book of Flemish prints, Flaxman's 
Homer and 


Then Flaxman's Dante; — Dante! Nights and Hell's poet he. No, we 
will not open Dante. Methinks now the face — the face — minds me a 
little of pensive, sweet Francesca's face — or, rather, as it had been Fran- 
cesca's daughter's face — wafted on the sad dark wind, toward observant 
Virgil and the blistered Florentine. No, we will not open Flaxman's 
Dante. Francesca's mournful face is now ideal to me. Flaxman might evoke 
it wholly — make it present in lines of misery — bewitching power. Nol 
I will not open Flaxman's Dante! Damned be the hour I read in Dante! 
more damned than that wherein Paolo and Francesca read in fatal 
Launcelot. (1x 57) 


From this passage, a frame of reference is at once established; indeed, the 
whole outline of the book is foreshadowed. The ramifications of the image in 
relation to the novel are striking. The story of Francesca and Paolo (Inf. V 
129-187), damned to the circle of lust, was the most popular episode of the 
Divine Comedy in the nineteenth century. Pierre's parallels with the story are 
numerous. First, Pierre and Isabel are evidently brother and half-sister, while 
Paolo and Francesca are brother- and sister-in-law. In suggesting the brilliant 
image of "Francesca's daughter," Melville gives the hint of the result of 
Pierre's father's affair with the French emigrant, implying that an even 
harsher fate will come to Pierre and Isabel than that which came to their 
respective father and mother. Melville, of course, sees the biological truth 
that incest intensifies the worst strains in the character of the stock. 

But even more interesting is the physical description of Isabel, which is 
taken from the Flaxman illustrations of the passage on Paolo and Francesca. 


6 Ibid 208. 
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^, .. her head drooped against him; his whole form was bathed in the flowing 
glassiness of her imprisoned hair" (1x 157). "And still the wild girl played 
on the guitar; and her long dark shower of curls fell over it, and veiled it . . ." 
(хх 178) “... and her whole form sloped side ways, and she fell upon Piexre's 
heart; and her long hair ran over him in ebon vines" (1x 505). The most strik- 
ing feature of the Flaxman illustration (Figure 2) is the luxuriant length of 
Francesca's hair as her head droops against her lover. The long tresses pass 
over Paolo's limply embracing arm; they hide, in part, his nakedness; they 





























FicuRE2 Inferno Canto 5 The Lovers Punished 


entangle themselves round his feet and flow into the very scene itself. The 
explicit reference to the Flaxman drawings as well as the direct verbal de- 
scription of the illustration demonstrates that here, as elsewhere in Melville's 
writings, the graphic and the literary versions of The Vision must both be 
consulted when determining his use of Dante. 

Finally, the passage foreshadows Pierre's more immediate fate in the de- 
scription of Dante as "Night's and Hell's poet"; for Pierre is soon to make his 
first acquaintance with both these aspects of life. The first is stressed when, 
suddenly recognizing that pride and not love is the basis of his mother's 
affection for him, he cries out, "Oh now I know the night and comprehend 
the sorceries of the moon and all the dark persuadings that have their birth 
in storm and winds. Oh not long will Joy abide, when Truth doth come; 
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nor Grief her laggard be” (1x 127). And Hell he will know from his life in the 
city; for that, as shall be seen, is to be his Inferno. 

Through the use of these two conjunctive, expository allusions, then, Mel- 
ville has given — at the first point of crisis — a brief but full outline of the 
plot and background of the novel. It is on this note that Book II ends. 


II 


THE SECOND use of the expository symbol based on Dante is found in 
the following quotation: 


His [Pierre's] burst of impatience against the sublime Italian, Dante, 
arising from that poet being the one who, in a former time, had first 
opened to his shuddering eyes the infinite cliffs and gulfs of human mys- 
tery and misery; — though still more in the way of experimental vision, 
than of sensational presentiment or experience (for as yet he had not seen 
so far and deep as Dante, and therefore was entirely incompetent to meet 
the grim bard fairly on his peculiar ground), this ignorant burst of his 
young impatience, — also arising from that half-contemptuous dislike, 
and sometimes selfish loathing, with which either naturally feeble or un- 
developed minds, regard those dark ravings of the loftier poets, which 
are in eternal opposition to their own fine-spun, shallow dreams of 
rapturous or prudential Youth; — this rash, untutored burst of Pierre's 
young impatience, seemed to have carried off with it all the other forms 
of his melancholy — if melancholy it had been — and left him now serene 
again, and ready for any tranquil pleasantness the gods might have in 
store. (1x 74) 


The expository use, in the parenthetical statement, foreshadows the struggle 
which Pierre will undergo in his attempt to write of the infernal city and 
the awful reality that he is soon to face. But the experience, as Freeman 
noted, was one which Melville himself might well have undergone; indeed, 
there is recounted here an influence of Dante that runs surprisingly close 
to the pattern shown in Melville’s writing. It might indeed have been Dante 
who “first opened to his shuddering eyes the infinite cliffs and gulfs of human 
mystery and misery.” His time of purchase of the Divine Comedy, the conse- 
quent changes in purpose and intent, style and structure of his writing are, 
at least, coincidental. Mardi, the first of his unsuccessful “problem” novels, 
came out eight or nine months after he had obtained Cary’s translation, and 
was, in fact, an “experimental vision” rather than a “sensational presentiment 
of experience.” For Melville, Mardi or even Moby Dick might well have 
become the symbol of his less mature but more rapturous probing, the 
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practical, financial results of which can be seen in one of his letters to Haw- 
thorne: “Try to get a living by Truth — and go to the Soup Societies." 7 

It is probably safe to assume, however, that in Pierre he had begun to see 
as "deep as Dante" and was willing to meet him on his own peculiar ground. 
For the incontrovertible fact remains that the influence of Dante not only 
survived Melville's recent and complete reading of Shakespeare but, indeed, 
was strengthened thereby. 

III 


THE THIRD use of the expository symbol is based on direct quotation from 
the Divine Comedy and goes to the very heart of one of the book's “am- 
biguities.” 

The background of Pierre’s doubts is given immediately after his return 
from his reverie beneath the “Eolean pine.” In a well worked out flashback, 
the story is told of the painting that portrays Pierre’s father as a sensual 
dilettante. His aunt had told Pierre that the portrait had been painted un- 
known to his father, at a time when he was — it is suggested — leading a 
licentious life. But there is a subtleness maintained throughout the entire 
story. The reader must recall that these memories are being recollected in 
the mind of Pierre; that there is the most delicate treatment of what is and 
what is suggested. The reader, for example, takes as fact the suggestion that 
the older Pierre had had an affair with the French emigrée. But this is only 
said to be true in Pierre’s mind, and Melville emphasizes this most clearly 
with the final paragraph of Book IV: 


On all sides, the physical world of solid objects now slidingly displaced 
itself from 2! him and he floated into an ether of visions and, starting 
to his feet with clenched hands and outstaring eyes at the transfixed face 
in the air, he ejaculated that wonderful verse from Dante, descriptive of 
the two mutually absorbing shapes in the Inferno! 

“АЫ how dost thou change, 

Agnello! See! thou art not double now, 

Nor only onel’ (xx 119) 


Now the use of this symbol has other ramifications than the essential one 
of suggestion fusing itself with reality. It goes to the essential irony of the 
plot, though not that of the structure? In the last pages of the novel, Pierre, 
Isabel, and Lucy have gone to a picture gallery. On the wall of one of the 
rooms is a picture of Guido's Cenci, the incestuous patricide; and at this the 


T Undated letter to Hawthorne пио by Julian Hawthorne in Nathaniel Hawthorne and Hts 
Wife. A Biography (Boston 1885) x 401. 


8 The distinction is pointed out on page 82. 
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innocent Lucy looks. Opposite the Cenci, at the other end of the room, is 
a portrait that is of “a stranger's head" by an unknown European painter. In it, 
however, Isabel sees a similarity to the man who, in the dim past, had visited 
her and been called her father. Simultaneously, Pierre recognizes its essen- 
tial likeness to the painting of his father; that very portrait whose suggestive- 
ness had convinced him that Isabel was, indeed, his bastard sister. The 
picture at which Lucy looks is representative of what Pierre believes to be 
his true situation, and yet the suggestion of the idea is uttexly lacking to the 
innocent observer. Pierre and Isabel, on the other hand, look at a picture 
which is an anonymous portrait by an unknown painter, and, having no story 
behind it, is representative of absolutely nothing; and yet their projection 
is so strong that both draw overwhelming, though opposite, conclusions 
from it. Isabel claims to see in it her own features and, by suggestion, her 
father; while, for Pierre, all the doubts of Isabel's story and his own conse- 
quent actions are brought to a head in this portrait. The suggestion is just 
as strong as it had been when he had viewed the portrait of his father as a 
dilettante, but a life of reality has changed the conclusions to the exact op- 
posite of what they had been. 

The Dantesque image, then, is perfect for the situation. Not only does it 
represent the present and future interactions of suggestion and actuality, but 
even more specifically, it depicts the change in Pierre's mind of his father 
from a noble and God-like creation to a licentious and monstrous deceiver. 
The complete episode in Dante (Inf. XXV 44—70) shows the full suggestive 
force of the image. In the gulf of the thieves and robbers, in the circle of 
deceit, Dante sees a six-footed serpent fasten itself, belly to belly, on the body 
of Agnello. Placing two of its feet in his cheeks, two on his arms, two on his 
legs, with its tail up between his legs, the monster and man start to blend. 
For an instant, as when burning paper is neither black nor white, but a 
changing brown, the two are in metamorphosis. Flaxman, too, had seized 
upon this dramatic moment and his illustration (Figure 3) shows Agnello's 
fellow-sufferers crying out the lines quoted by Melville. Then slowly the 
"two figures blend in one form"; the horrible and now incestuous miscrea- 
tion moves away "with tardy steps." 


IV 


IN THE middle of Pierre lies one of the best expository and symbolic uses 
that Melville made of Dante. More than this, the passage serves as a key to 
the construction and meaning of the rest of the novel. 
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Having had his second interview with Isabel, and pledging to help both 
her and the husbandless mother, Delly Ulver, Pierre starts home. On the 
way, he wakes up the hypocritical and appropriately named Reverend Fals- 
grave, from whom he learns that Delly is to be thrown out of town for her 
misdeeds. Walking back to his room at Saddle Meadows, Pierre realizes that 
though his heart is firm in its intent, his mind will assail him with doubts 
and misgivings that might prevent his taking action. 
In the profoundly silent heart of a house full of sleeping servingmen and 
maids, Pierre now sat in his chamber before his accustomed round table, 
still tossed with the books and papers which, three days before, he had 
abruptly left, for a sudden and more absorbing object. Uppermost and 
most conspicuous were the Inferno of Dante, and the Ha: of Shake- 
speare. His mind was wandering and vague; his arm wandered and was 
vague. Soon he found the open Inferno in his hand, and his eye met the 
following lines, allegorically overscribed within the arch of the outgoings 
of the womb of human life: 
"Through me you pass into the city of Woe, 
Through me you pass into eternal pain, 
Through me among the people lost for aye. 
All hope abandon, ye who enter here.’ 
He dropped the fatal volume from his hand; he dropped his fated hand 
upon his chest. (1x 235) 
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Ficure 8 Inferno Canto 24 The Fiery Serpents 
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The psychological crisis of Pierre comes with the reception of Isabel's 
letter and is marked by the hero's recollection of the Flaxman drawings and 
his outburst of anger against Dante. The crisis in action, however, comes 
with Pierre's going to the city. The reader is given only the passage quoted 
above to show what the "final resolution" is that Pierre takes — and the 
lines precede his departure by almost fifty pages. But these lines go deep 
into the heart of the novel. It is not just any city that Pierre will go to; on 
this point, Melville is quite specific. It is to be the city of Woe, the City of 
Dis of Dante's Inferno. That Melville despised city life can be seen not only 
in his fervid denunciations of it in Pierre, but as well in his other writings, 
both published and private.? In his Journal (1849-1850) of his trip to Europe, 
a part of the entry for Friday, November 9, 1849, reads: 
While on one of the Bridges [of London], the thought struck me again 
that a fine thing might be written about a Blue Monday in November 
London — a city of Dis (Dantes) — clouds of smoke — the damned, 


&c. — coal barges — coaly waters, cast-iron Duke &c. — its marks are 
left upon you, ёс. &c. &c.!? 


Less than three years later ™ he applied the idea to Pierre, but went much 
farther than the notation in the Journal had suggested. The city which 
Pierre and his two companions enter by “descending the gradually sloping 
declivity” (1x 320) is, as we shall see, explicitly referred to as his Inferno. 
But here again we will be able to locate the image more precisely if we 
recall that text and illustration of The Vision were strongly associated in 
Melville’s mind, that the direct citation to Dante’s “city of Woe” (given 
above) is reinforced by the use of Flaxman when, ninety pages later, Mel- 
ville describes Pierre’s actual arrival at the city. The Flaxman illustration 
(Figure 4) depicts Dante and Virgil being taken across the Stygian marshes 
by the ferryman, Phlegyas. Through the eerie smoke and gloom, the city 
of Dis looms threateningly, a macabre mass of mortar and stone.!? The ar- 


® There are numerous examples, not the least of which is Melville’s moving to Arrowhead from 
New York in 1850. Among others, see Israel Potter, the chapter entitled the City of Dis”; 
in a letter to Hawthorne (Julian Hawthorne, 1 399) Melville writes; “disgusted with the heat 
and dust of that Babylonish brick-kiln of New York, I came back to the country to feel the grass, 
and end the book Moby-Dick reclining on it, if I may.” 

10 Herman Melville, Journal of a Visit to London and the Continent, 1849-1850, ed Eleanor 
M. Metcalf (Cambridge, Mass 1948) 25. The passage is cited with slight varlation by Raymond 
Weaver in Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (New York 1921) 993. 

11 Weaver (loc cit) is incorrect in assuming that the idea was not used until six years later. 
See page 79. 

12 The surly, wrathful Phlegyas is, for Dante, the ray spirit of the fetid swamp in which furor 
or rancor is punished. It wi recalled that Pierre, atter leaving Isabel and Delly at the Watch 
House, locates his cousin only to be insolently denied recognition. Pierre, overwhelmed with 
“rage” and “fury,” attacks him; afterwards, he returns to the Watch House, which is now 
crowded with the dregs of humanity, the “vile vomitory” of the “infernoes of hell" (тк 838-887). 
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% 
rival of Pierre, Isabel, and Delly occurs in the flickering moments of a twi- 
light world, as darkness comes on. The "long narrow dismal side glooms" 
(1x 822) terrify Isabel, and Pierre can only confirm to her that they émanate 
"from under beetling secrecies of mortar and stone; through the long marsh- 
grasses of villainy, and by many a transplanted bough beam, where the 
wretched have hung" (тх $22). Across these "long marsh-grasses of villainy,” 
the three are taken by their surly driver. Melville vehemently attacks the 
"coarse, jeering insolence of porter, cabman, or hackdriver, fetchers and 
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Ficure 4 Inferno Canto 8 The Marsh of Anger 


carriers of the worst city infamy as some of them are" (1x 324); and he cul- 
minates his diatribe with a description of them as "this hideous tribe of ogres, 
and Charon ferry-men to corruption and death" (rx 324). Though the less 
known ferryman, Phlegyas, has been replaced by the more famous Charon, 
the Flaxman illustration is nonetheless present, lending its foreboding tone 
to the earlier specific textual references to “city of Woe” and “the sublime 
malediction of the Inferno" (тх 236). There is, however, what Ahab called 
"the little lower layer" behind the "pasteboard masks" of visible actions. 
Allegorically, Pierre begins as a kind of nineteenth-century Jesus who differs 
in one essential fact: he is not a "soft, hermaphroditical Christ." Melville is 
interested in men of flesh and blood, and in seeing whether or not a person 
living as close to Christian principles as is humanly possible can survive in 
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the face of nineteenth century practices. For this reason, Melville exagger- 
ates Pierre's altruism almost to the point of incredulity. Pierre's actions are 
kept frbm being completely incongruous by the background against which 
Melville sets him in the opening of the book. Pierre is nineteen, an age of 
ideals; he is rich, and so untainted by any of the realities of life; he lives in 
the country, and therefore is not exposed to the basic brutalities of the city; 
in short, he is as idealized as circumstances will permit. Once Melville has 
established the character of his hero, he sends him into the world of reality 
to encounter and inspect evil. On the moral level, it is the contest between 
Christian and mundane principles. Melville foretells the outcome even be- 
fore Pierre starts out. He has selected the lines from Dante carefully, and 
the last is the one that will finally fall on Pierre's "fated head." 

À fuller discussion of the problem is given as Pierre rides to the city. The 
essential dichotomy that Melville constantly faced is found in extended form 
in Pierre. Speaking editorially, Melville notes that: 


Sooner or later in this life, the earnest, or enthusiastic youth comes to 
know, and more or less appreciate this startling solecism: — That while, 
as the grand condition of acceptance to God, Christianity calls upon all 
men to renounce this world; yet by all odds the most Mammonish part of 
this world — Europe and America — are [sic] owned by none but pro- 
fessed Christian nations, who glory in the owning, and seem to have some 
reason therefor. This solecism once vividly and practically apparent; 
then comes the . . . intense self-absorption into that greatest real miracle 
of all religions, the Sermon on the Mount... . This is of God! cries the 
heart, and in that cry ceases all inquisition. Now, with this fresh-read 
sermon in his soul, the youth again gazes abroad upon the world. Instantly, 
in aggravation of the former solecism, an overpowering sense of the 
world's downright positive falsity comes over him; the world seems to lie 
saturated and soaking with lies. (xx 288-289) 


Of course, for "the heart . . . to cease all inquisition” is both fatal and evil to 
Melville; for at the moment of resignation, the realistic world overwhelms 
the pacifist who has given up to faith his right of free contemplation. None- 
theless, the beauty of the Sermon on the Mount,? with its absolute laws, as 
well as the Divine Comedy, with its absolute structure and regulation, often 
draw Melville from his stormy questioning to their peaceful resignation. 
The answer that Melville proposed for Pierre is foreshadowed in the pam- 
phlet “Chronometricals and Horologicals," written by one of the most fasci- 


18 Melville evidently considered this passage and the Book of Solomon to be the most exalted 
writing in the entire Bible. See his letter to Evert A. Duyckinck (24 February 1849) quoted 
in L, S. Mansfield, Herman Melville, Author and New Yorker (Chicago 1921) 293. 
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nating of Melville’s minor characters, Plotinus Plinlimmon. However, to 
take Plinlimmon’s “virtuous expediency” as Melville's philosophy or religion 
is to overlook all of Melville’s later writing, as well as the fate of Pierfe and, 
ironically enough, the financial and social condition of Plinlimmon. Pierre, 
full of idealism as he rides to the city, does not, of course, get the point of 
the Plinlimmon pamphlet. He is, however, accompanied by his Bad Angel, 
Isabel, not his Good Angel, Lucy; and again, as in Mardi and Moby Dick, 
there is to be the inspection of evil without the sanction of a Heavenly Love. 
Pierre, then, could only have found peace if he had married Lucy and stayed 
in the paradisaical and artificial life in which Melville had first put him. As 
lord of Saddle Meadows, he might have studied or meditated on evil; per- 
haps he might even have come to the city, but if he had, he would have been 
well encased in his love for Lucy and in the social veneer that he would 
have acquired with age. 

Such would have been Pierre’s life had he not had a tragic flaw. For Mel- 
ville, that flaw was basically that Pierre was a human being and no more. 
By consequence, each verse “allegorically overscribed within the arch of 
the outgoings of the womb of human life” is to prove horribly true. The city 
of Dis is Pierre’s woe, pain, and damnation. Proving no Christ and being 
without the Divine Sanction that had saved Dante, Pierre was but one more 
earthly soul passing into perdition. 

Fortunately for the felicity of the Dilettante in Literature, the horrible 
allegorical meanings of the Inferno, lie not on the surface; but unfortu- 
nately for the earnest and youthful piercers into truth and reality, those 
horrible meanings, when first discovered, infuse their poison into a spot 
previously unprovided with that sovereign antidote of a sense of uncapit- 


ulatable security, which is only the possession of the furthest advanced 
and profoundest souls. (1x 236) 


In the very realization of the immense strength of the Divine Comedy, Mel- 
ville was forced, as is every reader of Dante, either to submit to its power or 
to match it with at least an equal force. This last is a feat that few have at- 
tempted, fewer have accomplished. 


V 


THE FIFTH use of an expository symbol, like the fourth, is an explanation 
of an otherwise unknown fact. 

Once in the city, Pierre takes to writing for a livelihood. Faced so suddenly 
by reality, he realizes the worthlessness of his adolescent and shockproof 
sonneteering with a rapidity that stresses his sensitive perception. The cen- 
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ter of his life becomes the writing of a book, a book which will allow him 
to pour his vast store of reading "into that bottomless spring of original 
thought which the occasion and time had caused to burst in himself” 
(xx 394). However, 


... he was ignorant that in reality to a mind bent on producing some 
thoughtful thing of absolute Truth, all mere reading is apt to prove but 
an obstacle hard to overcome and not an accelerator pushing him along. 
While Pierre was thinking that he was entirely transplanted into a new 
and wonderful element of Beauty and Power, he was, in fact, but in one 
of the stages of the transition.... He did not see that there is no such 
thing as a standard for the creative spirit; that no one great book must 
ever be separately regarded, and permitted to domineer with its own 
uniqueness upon the creative mind; but that all existent works must be 
federated in the fancy; and so regarded as a miscellaneous and Pantheistic 
whole.... (тх 394-395) 


But though Pierre immaturely attempts a mature work, into it he pours all 
his mind's learning, all his soul’s torments, and all his body's power. The book 
and Pierre become one: both are inadequate to their purpose, both are fail- 
ures, and the death of one is the death of the other. 

The question that at once suggests itself is what Pierre's book was about, 
and that "standard," that "one great book," on which, by implication, Mel- 
ville says Pierre's work is based. The only comments we get are those of 
Pierre's NAA friend and present neighbor, Charlie Millthorpe: 


. Yes, here I have been doing all this, while you are still тшк. 
away at that one poor plaguy Inférnol' (тх 442) 


"Well, my boy,’ exclaimed Millthorpe to Pierre; ‘you are in the Inferno 
dream yet. Look; that’s what people call an easel, my boy,...Come; 
wake up, wake up! You ordered it, I suppose, and here it is. Going to paint 
and illustrate the Inferno, as you go along, I suppose....’ (1x 442) 

“Ау, ay! — here's the chink! Thank’ee, sir, thank'ee. ТЫЗЛІ drink. I aint 
called a porter for nothing; Stout’s the word; 2151 is my number; any 
jobs, call on me.’ 

То you ever cart a coffin, my man?” said Pierre. 

“Роп my soull’ cried Millthorpe, gaily laughing, ‘if you ain't writing 
an Inferno, then — but never mind.’ (1x 444) 


It is not too strange, then, that Pierre, looking across the courtyard at the 
room of Plotinus Plinlimmon, imagines him saying, “Vain! vain! vain! . . . 
Fool! fool! fool! . . . Quit! quit! quit! . . . Vain! Fool! Quit!" (тх 408). The 
author of virtuous expediency might well call a fool the writer of absolutes 
who is attempting to describe an absolute Inferno. 
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In one of Millthorpe’s remarks, Melville uses an expdsitory symbol that 
reminds the reader of the “little lower layer” that is present in all three of 
the “problem” novels: ° 


‘.. well, my boy, how comes on the Inferno? That is what you are 
writing? one is apt to look black while writing Infernoes; you always 
loved Dante.’ (1x 441) 


This calls to mind at once the last phrase of the passage quoted from the 
Journals: *. . . its [the City of Dis'] marks are left upon you.” Pierre, Melville 
implies, could not get through the Inferno without being blackened by it. 
Despite all his help from Personified Reason and Divine Revelation, even 
Dante had been smudged. Pierre had only his inexperienced reason; nothing 
more. 

But Melville had recognized in Mardi that "the way to Heaven is through 
Hell," and for this reason, Pierre had first to inspect evil. At the "grieving 
city," the City of Dis, Dante and Virgil are stopped, and not even Reason 
can open the way for the inspector. Here, Dante is overcome with fear for 
his personal safety; for the first time, he realizes that it is possible for him 
to get left in the midst of Sin. It is only by Divine Intervention, by the descent 
of an angel into the Inferno, that the gates are forced open and the journey 
continued. Herein is the essential tragedy of Pierre. He, too, enters the In- 
ferno, writes of the Inferno, and experiences the Inferno; but he gets only 
as far as the City of Dis. Here he is stopped and here he perishes; for, unlike 
Dante, he had no Divine Sanction. Though his Good Angel came to him in 
the form of Lucy, she came too late; his sins were past salvation and he could 
no longer renounce his incestuous love for Isabel. 


VI 


PIERRE'S book is rejected; he receives from Lucy's brother and from Glen- 
dinning Stanley, her suitor and his hated cousin, an insulting challenge. 
Pocketing two pistols, he goes into the city and, meeting his two antagonists, 
treacherously shoots down Stanley. 


That sundown, Pierre stood solitary in a low dungeon of the city prison. 
The cumbersome stone ceiling almost rested on his brow; so that the long 
tiers of massive cell-galleries above seemed partly piled on him. His im- 
mortal, immovable bleached cheek was dry; but the stone cheeks of the 
walls were trickling. The pent twilight of the contracted yard, coming 
through the barred arrowslit, fell in dim bars upon the granite floor. 

“Неге, then, is the untimely, timely end; — Life's last chapter well 
stitched into the middlel Nor book, nor author of the book, hath any 
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sequel, though'each hath its last lettering! — It is ambiguous still. Had I 
been heartless now, disowned, and spurningly portioned off the girl at 
Saddle Meadows, then had I been happy through a long life on earth, and 

perchance through a long eternity in heaven! Now, 'tis merely hell in 
both worlds. Well, be it hell. I will mould a trumpet of the flames, and 
with my breath of flame, breathe back my defiance! ...' (тх 502) 


Pierre, who had tried to live by Christian principles, now finds himself de- 
serted by reason and doomed to the Inferno. 

Isabel and Lucy come down to his hell to visit him, and Isabel, using once 
more the imagery of the Inferno, cries: 


‘Oh, ye stony roofs, and seven-fold stony skies! — not thou art the 
murderer, but thy sister hath murdered thee, my brother, oh my brother!’ 

At these wailed words from Isabel, Lucy shrunk up like a scroll, and 
noiselessly fell at the feet of Pierre. 

He touched her heart. — ‘Dead! — Girl! wife or sister, saint or fiend!’ 
— seizing Isabel in his grasp — ‘in thy breasts, life for infants lodgeth 
not, but death-milk for thee and mel — The drug! ' and tearing her bosom 
loose, he seized the secret vial nestling there. (1x 503) 


That night, Frederic Tartan, searching for his sister, goes down into the dun- 
geons and there frantically demands of the jailer: 


*...Hath any angel swept adown and lighted in your granite hell? 
(тк 504) 
They open the cell door to find in the blackness of this Inferno Pierre and 
Lucy dead, and Isabel dying. With a closing sentence that sounds like 
Hamlet, and a dying act that recalls Flaxman's Francesca, she ends the book: 
‘All’s o'er and ye know him not!’ came gasping from the wall; and from 
the fingers of Isabel dropped an empty vial — as it had been a run-out 
sand-glass — and shivered upon the floor; and her whole form sloped 


sideways, and she fell upon Pierre's heart, and her long hair ran over him, 
and arboured him in ebon vines. (1x 505) 


Like the illicit love of the brother- and sister-in-law, that of Pierre and Isabel 
shal! keep them bound together throughout eternity. 


“ALL Melville's writing," Nathalia Wright has perceptively remarked, “from 
the realistic Typee onward is highly imagistic, and all his images have an inter- 
relationship which constantly enhances their individual effect." !* Melville's 
integration of the Divine Comedy, as can be seen from these few examples, 


14 Nathalia Wright, Melville’s Use of the Bible (Durham, М. C. 1949) 20. 
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must be understood before the structure or meaning of Pierre can be fully 
recognized, for a major portion of the book depends on Dante's work and 
can be explained only with a knowledge of its implicit and explicit content. 
The basis of Melville’s adaptations is clear. In order to make the fullest use 
of the visionary imagery and structure of the Divine Comedy, he sent his 
hero directly into a city of woe, a Dantean Inferno. 

It would appear, however, that the influence of Dante went beyond mere 
adaptations and into the larger thematic concepts with which Melville dealt. 
Like Taji and Ahab, Pierre is basically a Christ image, taking upon himself 
the responsibility for the evils of the world, though Pierre has the additional 
intention of explaining these evils to mankind. Mardi, written soon after 
Melville had acquired The Vision, is the first of Melville’s novels based on 
an inspection of evil; yet these inspections always end in failure because of 
the absence of a divine sanction based on love. Taji continues his endless 
search, Ishmael is saved by the appropriately named Rachel, while Pierre 
— in the only total tragedy — is left to rot in the Inferno that he had so 
altruistically entered. 

Thematically, the basic struggle that Pierre faces is summarized just be- 
fore he reads the Plinlimmon pamphlet: 


Hereupon then in the soul of the enthusiastic youth two armies come to 
the shock; and unless he prove recreant, or unless he prove gullible, or 
unless he can find the talismanic secret, to reconcile this world with his 
own soul, then there is no peace for him, no slightest truce for him in his 
life. Now without doubt this Talismanic Secret has never yet been found; 
and in the nature of human things it seems as though it never can be. 
(эх 290) 


Endless questioning or accepted faith were the extremes between which 
Melville operated. It was the choice between Yillah and Serenia, sea and 
land, Isabel and Lucy. The contrasting of these fluid symbols took the form 
of a questioning that finally settled on the fundamental problem of evil in 
the universe. In each of the three “problem” novels there is an inspection or 
observation of evil. In Mardi, it is by islands; in Moby Dick, by an observa- 
tion of the men who stand in relation to the reflected evil of the White Whale; 
and in Pierre, it reaches an almost excessive psychological analysis in the 
complete introspective observation of the hero. In each case, the result is the 
same, and for the same reason. Dante, as has been mentioned, was able to 
go through the Inferno and carry out his inspection of evil only because he 
had the sanction of Beatrice, of Divine Love that, by definition, is based 
on faith. 
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This brings up the final point: Melville’s use of irony and its relevance to 
Dante. In Pierre, this irony is most startlingly depicted in the scene in the 
pictuse gallery. The fleeting thought that horribly presents itself to Pierre 
is whether Isabel, after all his sacrifices, really is his sister or whether he has 
not deluded himself with his own youthful and foolish idealism. The Agnello 
image epitomizes this basic ambiguity, this question of where reality differs 
from projection, of how being is separated from appearing, or of how (to use 
Cary's title) The Vision can be distinguished from the delusion. 

Finally, as there is this basis of irony to the over-all problem of evil, so 
there is a central philosophical irony which reaches its finest conceptualiza- 
tion in Melville's image of the sea and the land in Moby Dick. In essence, 
it is this: To question is good; to accept is evil; therefore, Christ is evil insofar 
as he must be accepted; yet only by Divine Sanction may we safely and 
successfully question; but to obtain Divine Sanction, we must renounce our 
right to free questioning and accept answers on faith alone. For Melville, 
Dante must have presented the greatest ambiguity of all: a poet who had 
questioned his way through a universe of accepted absolutes. But then, the 
Talismanic Secret, Love, which is the very basis of Dante's universe, is never 
really present in Melville's writing. 





Preparing а Checklist of 
Japanese Journals in Science and Technology * 


By СковсЕ S. BoNN 
Science and Technology Division 


RECENT REPORT from the Japan Information Center of Science and 
Technology in Tokyo gives a total of 1,062 bulletins now being pub- 
lished in Japan just by research laboratories of various kinds. Government 
laboratories sponsor 113 of these and university laboratories sponsor 799 of 
them; the rest are from private, incorporated research centers (58) or from 
labs attached to junior colleges (92). Besides these are the many hundreds 
of journals being put out by scientific and technical societies, by industries, 
by industrial associations, by private publishers, and by universities and 
government agencies without research laboratories. Japan probably accounts 
for from 10 to 15 per cent or more of the total world output of literature in 
science and technology. 

Much of the Japanese material finds its way into the United States and into 
other countries, but much more apparently does not. Much of the Japanese 
material is of high quality, but much more, alas, is not. Some of it is being 
abstracted by the important international abstract journals: Chemical Ab- 
stracts, for instance, covers some 435 Japanese journals, while Science Ab- 
stracts, Metallurgical Abstracts, and Engineering Index, among others, pick 
up items in another 50 or so; but obviously a lot is being missed, either in- 
advertently or by virtue of some selectivity on the part of the abstracters. 

Unfortunately there are no even reasonably complete bibliographies of 
Japanese scientific-technical periodicals, so it is next to impossible to find 
out what is being published. There are several bibliographies, yes, but most 
of them seem to be inadequate in one way or another: language, coverage, 
annotations, addresses, and so on. Unfortunately, too, there are no data 
readily available on many of the publishers of those periodicals we do know 
about: their backgrounds, their fields of interest in research, in education, 
in manufacture, or whatever. There must be over a thousand journals in the 
pure and applied physical sciences alone sponsored by the 239 colleges and 
universities in Japan, but we know very little about most of the sponsoring 


* This article has been drawn from the introduction to the Library's most recent publication, 
Mr Bonn's annotated checklist of Japanese Journals in Science and Technology (128 p, $2), 
soon available from the Public Relations Office. 
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institutions, the newer ones especially, their research interests and facilities, 
their scholastic requirements and attainments, or the caliber and training of 
their faculties. And we know even less about the many government agencies, 
private industries, and other publishers who are responsible for another 
large part of the periodical output. 

Even among the hundreds of professional, technical, and scientific society 
publications (almost by definition the most reliable and respectable of the 
lot) there are many which do not come up to the minimum standards set 
by similar publications in other parts of the world, just as, it should be noted, 
many of the societies themselves, the newer ones especially, fall short of the 
minimum standards set by similar societies elsewhere. 

These and other difficulties in dealing with Japanese scientific-technical 
publications have been discussed more fully (and particularized in many 
instances) in other articles to which the interested reader is referred: “Jap- 
anese Scien-Tech Periodical Publishing Practices,” Serials Slants (April 1955) 
and “Japanese Documentation Organization and Facilities,” Special Li- 
braries (December 1959). 

In an effort to resolve some of these difficulties, at least in the area of the 
pure and applied physical sciences, I spent a year in Japan on a Fulbright 

research grant (1953-1954) and, not incidentally, 


another year teaching in the Japan Library 
School, Keio University, Tokyo (1954—1955), in 
order to examine at first hand as many periodi- 
X cals as possible, to discuss publication practices 
and procedures with as many publishers as pos- 


sible, and to discover just what the important 

journals are in the considered opinions of as 
many as possible of the Japanese users themselves. One result of this on-the- 
spot study is this annotated checklist of Japanese scientific-technical period- 
icals. 

The 660 titles listed were selected from almost 900 that were examined 
after checking all known and available lists of titles and the actual holdings 
of several important scientific-technical libraries (government, university, 
research institute, industrial). The rest either have ceased publication or 
were thought to be too ephemeral or too lackadaisical in their coverage 
or in their publication practices. (By now, of course, some of the 660 
may also be relegated to a similar status!) In several instances, series have 
been identified only by a single title; so, all told, 698 individual periodicals 
are listed, a few of which are more biological than physical, or are no 
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longer being published but which are, or were, parts ОҒ series, or were 
well known. 

A few titles are annotated only slightly or not at all. Personal*notes 
and other data on these seemed contradictory or meager when the list was 
being assembled, but enough qualified persons had felt these titles were 
important to encourage me to list them for identification purposes at least. 
À few other titles, popularizations, certain trade journals, secondary-school 
magazines, and the like, were listed for the same reason: for identification 
as to their contents and to show that such periodicals do exist. Most univer- 
sity publications were given short shrift; titles and addresses must suffice 
for them, again merely for identification purposes. By and large it is in this 
university area that the most unreliable or otherwise indifferent publications 
subsist. But do note that there are several outstanding journals in the uni- 
versity group, too; these are clearly marked. 

Arrangement of the check list is first by subject á la L.C. Then each sub- 
ject is divided into six major types of publishing bodies: A. Societies, B. 
Government agencies, C. Industries, D. Private publishers, E. Universities, 
pre-1948, and F. Universities, post-1948; of course, not every subject will 
include all six types of publishers. Then under each type (excepting D. Pri- 
vate publishers) are the publishing bodies themselves arranged alphabeti- 
cally by the romanized versions of their official Japanese names. Finally, 
under each publishing body are the titles of the periodicals it sponsors, given 
in full as they appear on the covers or title pages, in romaji first if the official 
title is Japanese (or in English if that is official). Few private publishers are 
as well known as their publications, so these are arranged by publication 
title with the publisher and his address given last. There are numerous in- 
dexes: by subject, by key word, by title, by society or agency, by language, 
by evaluation, and so on. 

For each society, government, and industrial publishing body the follow- 
ing information is given (if it was available): Japanese name in romaji; official 
English name; more accurately translated version of name if warranted, in 
parentheses; date of founding or establishing; brief note about purpose, 
special interests, history, etc, if of some possible interest; address. 

For each pre-1948 university is given its name in Japanese and in English, 
its founding date (or the founding date of the particular sponsoring faculty 
or other body), and its address. For each post-1948 university only the Eng- 
lish version of its name and of the sponsoring faculty is given; a brief address 
follows the periodical’s brief title. There is, however, a list of subject special- 
ties of certain major universities. 
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Information about each periodical is given in this order: Title (English 
title only if journal is published entirely in English; otherwise Japanese title 
іп romħji first, then in kanji, the official English title, and a translated title, 
if warranted, in parentheses); frequency of publication; date of first issue; 
price per year (“none,” if free or on exchange); size (if over [ov] or under 
[un] the normal 7 x 10); matter that is in English (author and title of each 
article, table of contents of journal, captions of illustrations, abstracts of that 
issues important articles); comments on customary contents; any other 
notes. Most of this is omitted for university publications. 

The notes about languages used and the brief annotations were made from 
personal inspection of each one of the journals with the expert assistance of 
subject specialists in the various fields. The comments may well be out-of- 
date in a good many instances, although spot checking many of the titles at 
the Library of Congress this past summer did not turn up any grievous errors. 
The notes about the sponsoring bodies or publishers came from conversa- 
tions with them or from standard Japanese references. 

There are, to be sure, many built-in limitations to this checklist, not the 
least important of which is the time lag between its inception and its publi- 
cation. I left Japan in October 1955 while the information was still reason- 
ably fresh, but when I arrived in New York (via Turkey) in the spring of 
1956 there was almost no interest shown on anyone's part to get it published 
and after investigating ways of publishing it myself I shelved the idea be- 
cause of the expense. Just recently, however, increased interest in the kind 
of information presented in the list plus availability of relatively inexpensive 
methods of reproducing it encouraged me to look into the matter of publica- 
tion once again. Spot checks were made against holdings in the Library of 
Congress, some necessary corrections were typed in, the kanji titles were 
inserted, this preliminary matter was rewritten, and The New York Public 
Library agreed to sponsor publication with aid of the Skeel Fund. Since 
most of the important journals listed are still quite active, and since the back- 
ground information on all of the journals can still be useful bibliographically 
and in other more general ways, this checklist is offered as one kind of help 
to librarians and research workers who want to learn more about what is 
being published in Japan in the areas of the pure and applied physical 
sciences, But there may be inadvertent omissions, and there are other pos- ` 
sible limitations to the list, its form, for one, and its arrangement, perhaps, 
for another. Another edition, if warranted, can correct these. 


Gilder Poetry Collection ' 


By Lewis M. Starx 


N the Bulletin for July 1948 appeared a check list of the Richard Watson 
Gilder Poetry Collection (*KGR), presented to the Library by Mr Gilder’s 
daughters, Miss Rosamond Gilder and Mrs W. W. Palmer, and his son Mr 
Rodman Gilder. Supplementary gifts were recorded in the Bulletin for June 
1952 and December 1957. Miss Rosamond Gilder has recently given an ad- 
ditional dozen books to the collection, all but four of which are inscribed to 


her father. 


Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, 1836-1907. 

А book of songs and sonnets. [Cambridge] 
The Riverside Press, 1908. ix, 113 (1) p. 20cm. 

No. 118 of 480 copies printed. Designed by Brace 
Rogers. 

Inscribed: I leave on this page affectionate remem- 
brance for R. W. Gilder. T. B. Aldrich. November 11. 


Burroughs, John, 1837-1921. 

Bird and bough. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifin and Co., 1908. 1 p.L, ix (1), 
70 p., 1 L 19.5cm. 

Designed by Bruce Rogers. 

Inscribed: To Н. W. Gilder with love John Bur- 
roughs. April 4, 1906. 


Gray, David, 1838-1861. 
Poems . . . with memoirs of his life. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1865. 239 p. 18cm. 


Lazarus, Emma, 1849—1887. 

Admetus and other . New York: Hurd 
and Houghton, 1871. vi p., 1 l, 229 (1) p. 
20.5cm. 


Miller, Joaquin, 1841?-1913. 

In classic shades апа other poems. Chicago: 
Belford-Clarke Co., 1890. 4 p.l, 7-154 p. 
19cm. 


Phillips, Stephen, 1868-1915. 

Paolo & Francesco; a tragedy in four acts. 
London and New York: John Lane, 1900. 
120 p., 2 L 19.5cm. 

Inscribed: Richard Watson Gilder from Stephen 
Phillips. 

Riley, James Whitcomb, 1849-1916. 

A child-world. Indianapolis and Kansas City: 
The Bowen-Merrill Co., 1897. 7 p.l., 17-209 p. 
front. 18.5cm. 


Inscribed: For Richard Watson Gilder, Esq., with 
шери esteem. James Whitoomb Riley. Indianapolis, 
ct. 9%» 1896. 


Riley, James Whitcomb, 1849-1916. , 
Home-folks. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Mer- 
rill Co. [c1900] 8 p.l, 166 p. front. 18.5cm. 


Inscribed: For Richard Watson Gilder, Esq., with 
all grateful esteem, James Whitoomb Riley, Indian- 
apolis, Nov. 28: 1900. 


Riley, James Whitcomb, 1849-1916. 

Rubáiyát of Doc Sifers. Illustrated by C. M. 
Relyea. New York: The Century Co., 1897. 
xp. 11, 111 p. incl. front., plates. 20cm. 


[Russell, George William] 1867—1935. 

New songs. À lyric selection made by A. E. 
from poems by Padraic Colum, Eva Gore- 
Booth, Thomas Keohler, Alice Milligan, Susan 
Mitchell, Seumas O'Sullivan, George Roberts, 
and Ella Young. Dublin: O'Donoghue & Co.; 
London: А. H. Bullen, 1904. 56 p., 1 L incl 
front. 19.5cm. 

“Third edition.” 


With signatures of George W. Russell and Susan L. 
Mitchell. ed: Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, as a 
slight token of appreciation and esteem. Catalina J. 
Paéz(?). 


Taylor, Bayard, 1825-1878. 

Home pastorals, ballads and lyrics. Boston: 
James R. Osgood and Co., 1875. viii, 214 p. 
illus. 18cm. 


Insoribed: To Н. W. Gilder, with the best regards 
of Bayard Taylor. Nov. 16, 1875. 


Watson, Sir William, 1858-1935. 
New poems. Greenfield [Mass.] and London: 
John Lane, 1802 [i. e. 1902] 11 р. l7cm. 
No. 81 of 50 coptes printed. 


Inscribed: R. Watson Gilder Esq. with kind regards 
from John Lane. 
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Reference Départment Acquisitions during 1958-59 


T FOLLOWING lists of notable acquisitions by various divisions 
of the Reference Department constitute an extension of the Annual 
Report of The New York Public Library for the fiscal year 1958-59. They 
do not repeat the occasional brief listings of New Accessions in the 1958 and 
1959 volumes of the Bulletin (see volume 62, pages 318, 369—370, 577-579; 
volume 63, pages 4, 57-61, 134-147, 168-171, 205-215, 222, 325-328, 431). 


RARE BOOK DIVISION 
Continental Books 


Seven incunabula were acquired this year and reported to Frederick R. Goff for 
inclusion in his forthcoming Third Census of Incunabula in American Libraries. 
These include two first editions: Giorgio Merula’s De antiquitate vicecomitum, 
Milan, 1500(?), and Leopold of Austria’s Compilatio de astrorum scientia, Augs- 
burg, 1489. The addition of the Venice, 1478 edition of Dionysius Periegetes’ De 
situ orbis completes the Library’s collection of the four fifteenth century editions 
of this famous geographical treatise, as translated into Latin prose by Antonius 
Beccaria, from the original Greek. The other fifteenth century acquisitions comprise 
the Venice, 1479 edition of Cicero’s De inventione rhetorica et Rhetorica ad C. 
Herennium; an edition of Andrea Domenico Fiocco’s De Romanorum Magistrati- 
bus, printed in Florence by Bartolommeo di Libri about 1492; a Venice, 1491 
edition of the Orationes of Francesco Filelfo; and Ermolao Barbaro’s Oratio ad 
Fredericum III Imperatorem et Maximilianum I Regem Romanorum, printed in 
1486. 

The Division’s sixteenth century resources were enlarged by some thirty volumes. 
In last year’s report mention was made of the acquisition on the Proudfit Fund 
of the Stirling-Maxwell collection of contemporary books and pamphlets relating 
to the Battle of Lepanto. Two scarce pamphlets on this subject were added this 
year. One, printed at Venice in 1571, with the title L'Ordine Delle Galere, gives 
the names of the ships involved in the battle and the names of their patrons. The 
second, undated, but no doubt also printed soon after the battle, is a Relatione 
Della Giornata Delle Scorciolare, fra l'armata Turchesa, & Christiana alli sette 
d'Ottobre 1571. ritratta dal Comendator Romagano. The title page is illustrated 
with a woodcut of the standard used by the Christian fleet and there is also a two- 
page plan of the battle, showing the positions of the Christian and Turkish ships. 

A notable early volume is the De Originibus Rerom Libellos, Venice, 1547, by 
Guglielmo da Pastrengo, who died in 1362. This work, of which this is the only 
edition, contains one of the earliest lists of classical and medieval writers, with an 
indication of their works, as well as a catalogue of inventors, founders of cities, 
and the "first names of things." Edited by Michelangelo Biondo, a sixteenth cen- 
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tury Venetian physician, the book has been characterized as “Не first attempt at an 
historical and geographical dictionary. 

The fund established by Mrs Lathrop C. Harper for the purchase of bqoks on 
jewelry and precious stones enabled us to acquire the rare first edition of a six- 
teenth century work on the value of gold, silver, and gems: Qvilatador de la Plata, 
Oro, y Piedras, by Juan Ате y Villafañe, printed at Valladolid in 1572. The author, 
known to his contemporaries as the Spanish Cellini, designed and executed several 
elaborate “custodia” and other sculptured pieces for various Spanish cathedrals. 
Philip II appointed him to the post of Assayer of the Mint at Segovia, but in 1596 
called him to Madrid to provide adornments for the Escorial. His book, illustrated 
with woodcuts of weights, scales, and smelting instruments, gives very detailed 
information on the sixteenth century values of the precious metals and stones. It 
was reprinted at Madrid in 1598 and again in 1678. The copy of the first edition 
acquired this year was formerly in the collection of Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, 
who devotes several pages to its author in his Annals of the Artists of Spain. 

Other sixteenth century acquisitions of more than ordinary interest include a 
Venice, 1534 edition in Italian of the famous travels of Sir John Mandeville; a 
Description et Charte de la Terre Saincte, Paris, 1553, by Guillaume Postel, a 
noted French visionary and Oriental traveler of the time; and Francisco de Robles’ 
Copia sive Ratio Accentuum omnium fere dictionum difficilium, published at 
Berlanga, Spain, in 1565, with the colophon dated 1564. This curious work on the 
accenting of words in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, is probably the earliest imprint 
from this small Spanish town. 


English Books 


Only a few early English books were acquired this year. Of these, four deserve 
special mention, one under Americana. The earliest is Marsilius of Padua’s The 
Defence of Peace, London, 1535, translated from the original Latin by William 
Marshall. Marsilius has been considered by many scholars to be one of the few 
truly revolutionary figures in the history of political philosophy. His Defensor 
Pacis, written about 1320, foreshadowed the new order that was to break away 
from feudalism. Its influence can be traced throughout the slow progress of national 
development and church reform. The English edition of 1535 is a very rare book. In 
1950 Bishop’s Checklist of American Copies of “Short-Title Catalogue” Books 
located only two copies in this country: one in the Huntington Library and one at 
the University of Wisconsin. The Library’s copy, purchased on the Gaynor Fund, 
formerly belonged to Joseph Ames, the bibliographer, and later to the Luton 
Library of the Marquess of Bute. 

The Gaynor Fund also enabled us to add an interesting association copy of 
Thomas Pierce’s A Vindication of the King's Sovereign Rights, London, 1683. 
This work, by the controversialist and Dean of Salisbury, was occasioned by a 
controversy with Bishop Ward over the royal prerogatives connected with the 
cathedral church of Salisbury. The book has the imprint: "London, Printed by 
T. Milbourn for Robert Clavel, Not for Sale, but for the Authors private Use, 1683.” 
The Library's copy, in a contemporary black morocco presentation binding, tooled 
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in gold, includes an’ elaborate handwritten dedication leaf to James П, giving 
the circumstances of the book's origin, two years before James’s accession to the 
throne. This leaf is signed by Pierce. 


Americana 


Americana, as always, formed an important part of the Division’s 1958-59 acquisi- 
tions. Three additions were made to the Library's remarkable collection of pre- 
1551 “earliest Americana.” None of these was recorded by Henry Harrisse in his 
Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima. The earliest, and in many ways the most 
significant of the three, is an edition, probably printed in Rome by Marcellus 
Silber in 1516, of the Epistola Ferdinádi Catholici Regis Arragonü &c. ad Carolü 
Regem Castilie &c. Nepotem: per Riccardum Bartholinü feliciter translata. This 
letter, translated into Latin hexameters, is a sort of political testament from 
Ferdinand to his grandson, who later became the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V. 
It was written shortly before Ferdinand's death on January 23, 1516. In it he 
enumerates all the provinces he is leaving to Charles, including those in the recently 
discovered New World, and exhorts him to rule them wisely. An Augsburg 
edition, also assigned to 1516, has been in the Library for many years, as part of 
the Lenox Collection, and was long thought to be the only printing of this 
early. Americanum. 

A Cologne, 1531 edition of Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim's De 
incertitudine & vanitate scientiay declamatio invectiua was added to the several 
pre-1551 editions already here. This well-known work on the occult sciences con- 
tains a passage on the New World discoveries of the Spaniards and Portuguese. The 
Library still lacks the first edition, published at Antwerp in 1530. 

This Division, like the rest of the Library, does not generally collect early 
medical books, but exceptions are made for those published up to 1550 which con- 
tain American references. Such an exception was made this year in the case of the 
Basel 1535 edition of the Epistolarom Medicinalium libri duodeuiginti of Giovanni 
Manardo, a physician and professor of Ferrara, whose book, first published in 1521, 
had an extraordinary vogue and was often printed. Its American interest consists of 
references to the New World as a source of syphilis and to the use of the Brazilian 
guaiac wood in its treatment. The Library’s copy is in a contemporary binding 
of half white leather, blind stamped, over wooden boards, with the initials 
M GAS and the date 1559 on the front cover. 

In addition to these early sixteenth century books some forty pieces were added 
in the general field of Americana before 1800, and about fifteen after that date. 
The rarest and most important of these additions to the Division's chief subject area 
are listed here in chronological order, with brief descriptive notes: 


CUNINGHAM, WILLIAM. earliest items of English Americana. Pages 200-209 
" contain “А Perticvler Description Of suche partes 
The Cosmographical Classe . . . Excussum оғ America, as are by trauaile founde out.” The 


Londini in officina Ioan. Daij Typographi. Lenox collections on navigation and English Americana 
are notably strong and it is indicative of the book's 


Anno. 1599. (See plate below.) rarity that Mr Lenox himself never acquired a copy. 
This is one of the earliest English books on cos- It has been on our desiderata list for many years. 
mography and navigation, ая well as one of the The оору acquired to fill this significant gap in our 
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collection was formerly in the famous Chatsworth 
Library of the Dukes of Devonshire. Purchased on tho 
Special Book Fund. 


MONSALVE, MIGUEL DE. 
Avisos qve da el Padre Fray Miguel de 


Monsalve . . . morador del Reyno del Piru, 
al Rey Don Felipe Tercero . . . la con- 
seruacion de todas las Indias. [Madrid? 160771 


An extremely rare first-hand acoount of Peru, of 
which no copy is located in this country by the Na- 
tional Union Catalog. It was published a few years 
after the author's Hedocion vniversal de todo el 
Piro, which has been assigned to 1604. Monsalve 
spent several years traveling through the country and 
his Avisos contains his observations on the exploita- 
tion of the Indians by the Spaniards, the dwindling 
Indian population and the generally alarming state 
of the administration of the land. Among his proposals 
for improving the situation is the introduction of Negro 
slaves. This, he feels, would help not only the Span- 
jards but the Indians; would imorease the King’s 
revenues; and would give the Negroes the benefit of 
baptism and eternal salvation — a typical rationaliza- 
tion of the period. 

The Library’s copy is a fine one in a contemporary 
limp vellom binding, stamped with gilt fleurons and 
the Jesuit emblem. Purchased on the Special Book 
Fund. 


GONZÁLEZ, FERNANDO ALONSO. 

Sefior, Fray Fernando Alonso Gonzalez, 
Mina General de las восы de los 
reynos de la Мпеуа-Езрайа, de la sagrada 
тео de San Francisco, dize . . . [Mexico, 
1731] 


A memorial to the King of Spain which is of im- 
ce іп the history of the ecolesiastical jurisdiction 
of New Mexico in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. It was drawn up by the Francisoan Fray 
González in answer to Bishop Crespo, who in visits to 
New Mexico in 1725 and 1730 had attempted to 
exercise episcopal rights to which the Franciscans 
objected. The memorial contains considerable infor- 
mation on the early history of New Mexico and on the 
work of the Franciscans there. In 1924, when Henry 
R. Wagner published The Spanish Southwest, he knew 
only of the copy in the British Museum, from which 
Medine had also taken his description of this rare 
piece. No copy is located by the National Union 
Catalog. Purchased, with the following item, on the 
Special Book Fund. 
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VERGARA, AGUSTIN DE. 

Manifiesto que saca a luz, el defensor de 
los bienes at Marques de Villapugnte, en 
representacion de la Marquesa de las Torres 
. .. para el desagravio, y vindicacion de las 
imposturas . . . de D. Joseph Lorenz de Rada 
. . . En la Puebla de los Angeles, en la Im- 
prenta de la viuda de Miguel de Ortega. 
Afio de 1741. 


In 1735 the Marques de Villapuente and his cous- 
in the Marquesa de las Torres de Rada, gave to the 
Jesuit order in Mexico a large amount of property 
which was the foundation of the famous “Pious Fund 
of California” for the establishment and maintenance 
of missions there. After Villapuente’s death in 1739 
a nephew of the Marquesa, Joseph Lorenz de Rada, 
brought suit against the Jesuits for recovery of the 
estate. Vergara's Manifiesto is probably the earliest 
printed document in this case, which went on for 
many years. 

Sabin located only one copy, in the Bancroft Li- 
brary of the University of California. The National 
Union Catalog adds & copy in the University of Texas 
Library. Wagner never saw а copy and based his 
somewhat inaocurate entry in The Spanish Southwest 
(no. 113) on Medina, who knew only of a copy in 
the Biblioteca Palafoxiana. Purchased, with the pre- 
ceding item, оп the Special Book Fund. 


DIBBLE, SHELDON. 
History of the Sandwich Islands. Lahaina- 
luna: Press of the Mission Seminary, 1843. 


Sheldon Dibble’s History of the Sandwich Islands 
was the first general history of the early days of 
Hawaii. It was originally published soon after April 
1843 in a volume of 451 pages, which ended with 
&n account of the provisional cession of the islands 
to Great Britain in Febru: of that year. A few 
months later Dibble added an appendix dated Septem- 
ber 4, containing pages [453]—464. Copies of this issue 
exist with and without an engraved map of the islands, 
and a few are known with four lithographed views in 
addition to the map. These scarce plates, considered to 
be the earliest examples of lithography done m 
Hawaii, show the “Bay of Kealahehua,” “Lahaina as 
seen from Lahainaluna,” “Lahainaluna,” and “Wai- 
luhu." For many years the Library has owned a copy 
of this book with the map only. This year we were 
fortunate in securing a copy with the map and the 
four lithographs, in its original binding — an appro- 
priate and timely acquisition in view of the admission 
of Hawali as the 50th state. 


THE ARENTS COLLECTIONS 


Among the significant additions to the Arents Tobacco Collection were: Trois 
livres des charmes, sorcelages, ou enchantements, Paris, 1583, by Leonard Vair; 
Libri duo de Communi et Peculiari . . . Indicatione, Valladolid, 1574, a rare medical 
work by Luis Mercado, of which only one other copy is known; Opera Quae Extant 
Omnia, Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 1598, by Pietro A. Mattioli and Historiae Plantarum 
Universalis, Embrun, 1651, by Johann Bauhinus, two rare botanical works; broad- 
sides on the Mexican tobacco monopoly, 1764—1803; autograph letters by James 
M. Barrie, Alfred Lord Tennyson, Mark Twain, and R. C. Ingersoll, all having 
tobacco interest. In a different class is an interesting piece of Americana: an 
autograph letter by Robert Anderson, commander at Fort Sumter, April 1861, 
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thanking his correspondent for a gift of tobacco and cigars which he is giving to 
his officers, and praying to be kept from the horrors of a civil war. А recent find 
among rare French books is Les Oeuvres de Jacques et Paul Contant, Poictiers, 
1628, the authors being father and son, master-apothecaries. 

Among the important acquisitions to the Arents Collection of Books in Parts 
is a typewritten and autograph manuscript by Rudyard Kipling of The War in the 
Mountains, of which part is unpublished, consisting of five parts. The work appeared 
in four parts. A rare printed work acquired is Vegetable Materia Medica of the 
United States, in 18 parts, Philadelphia, 1817-1819, by William P. C. Barton. 
Among others may be mentioned: Parley's Cabinet Library, in 40 parts, Boston, 
1843, by S. С. Goodrich; The Edinburgh Folio Shakespeare, in 40 parts, 1901—1904; 
Illustrations of the Breeds of the Domestic Animals of the British Islands, Lon- 
don, 1840-1842, in 14 parts, by David Low, and The Illustrated. Book of Poultry, 
in 25 parts, 1880, by Lewis Wright. 


PRINTS DIVISION 
The Prints Division acquired 350 prints during the past fiscal year, both by gift 


and purchase. Some of the more noteworthy are the following: 


ANONYMOUS, FRENCH BURGUNDIAN. ca. 1520. 

St. Joseph and Christ Child. Hand colored 
woodcut with 2 lines of text. Iconographically 
very unusual. 


ANONYMOUS, GERMAN. ca. 1450. 

a) Kampfszene; b) Moses empfüngt Gesetzta- 
fel; c) Hostienwethe eines Priesters. 3 hand 
colored woodcuts. 


ANONYMOUS, KonEAN. Probably made between 
1570 and 1670. 
Bird's eye view of Pyongy 
of 8 hand colored woodcuts, pro 


for a screen. 


Burronp, Jonn H, Active 1835-1871. 
City of Concord, N. H. Hand colored litho- 
graph. ca. 1850. 


Савзлтт, Mary. 1845—1928. 
Under the Horse Chestnut Tree. Dry point 
and color aquatint. About 1898. 


Hrenonrmous. 1510-1570. 


The ship of depravity. Line engraving after 
H. Bosch. 1558. 


(Heijo). A set 
bly intended 


Daun, Janne. Born 1924. 

a) Slüttstaden, Alsass; b) Trap II; c) Bird- 
pillars. 1954. 3 engravings (mixed with the 
etching technique). 

DALEN, CORNELIS VAN. 1638-1664? 

Henry Duke of Gloucester. Line engraving 

after Isaack Luttichujis. 1659. 


DzrLARAM, Francis. 1615-1624. 

Queen Elizabeth I of England. Line engrav- 
ing after N. Hilliard. Engraved probably be- 
tween 1617 and 1619. 4th state. 


ErsrmAck, RENoLD. 1571- after 1625. 

James I in Parliament. Line engraving with 
3 armorial borders. 3rd state, 1624. The King 
shown enthroned at the opening of Parliament 
on February 19th, 1624, 


Korrwrirz, КАтнк. 1867-1945. 
Self portrait. Lithograph. 1924. 


KxrLocc, Exryan CHAPMAN, 1811-1881. 
New Haven from East Rock. Hand colored 
lithograph. 1853. 


LaNcLoim, NicoLAs. Active at the end of the 
17th cent. 

King William III received by Louis XIV. 

Line engraving. Calendar for the year 1689. 


LAUTENSACK, Hans SEBALD. 1524 — ca. 1566. 
David and Goliath. Etching. 1551. 


Мореввонм-Весккн, PAULA. 1876-1907 
Landscape. Etching. 


Момовсвлммаізт, D. S. Active 1503-1515. 


Christus am Kreuz. Hand colored woodcut. 
ca. 1511. 


Prssarno, САМПІК. 1830-1903. 
Baigneuses à lombre des berges boisée. 
Lithograph. 1895. 
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ІмАсеВІК PopPuLAmE, Frencu, CHARTRES. probably by Marin Allabre (1744-1805), little 
Second half of the 18th Century. own French woodcut artist and publisher. 


a) Le corps a été lioré; b) Regina Angelorum; | SAncENT, Jonn $пчскв, 1856-1995. ° 
с) Sancte Petre, Oro pro nobis. 3 color woodcuts Portrait of Eva Gauthier. Original drawing. 


MUSIC DIVISION 


The major Americana acquisition of the year has been the Eva Gauthier collec- 
tion of scores (published and in manuscript), books, letters, and press clippings 
relating to Mme Gauthier, one of the most significant figures in American vocal 
music. The collection was given to the Library by the terms of her will. 

The record archive has been considerably increased, and its cataloging problems 
enlarged, by the donation of large record collections by, among others, Peter 
Hugh Reed, W. M. Carlebach, Miss Miriam Arsham, and James Farrell. 

Ат item of unusual interest both in the history of the Phonograph and as a col- 
lection of autographs is the Edison Album of Mr Block, a friend of Edison who 
visited Russia in 1889 and demonstrated Edison's invention to some of the foremost 
musicians and scientists there. Among those who wrote testimonials in Mr Block's 
album were Anton Rubinstein, Chaikovski, Rimski-Korsakov, Napravnik, Tolstoy, 
Taneyev, and Artur Nikisch. 

In memory of her father, the distinguished American pianist Ray Lev donated 
a collection of music containing many contemporary manuscripts. Miss Lev has 
specialized in American music since her debut in 1933. As a result dozens of 
composers sent works to her with a view to performance. The collection of piano 
works (many of them large-scale works) which she acquired is a cross-section 
of American piano writing in the period, and in contrast with the bulk of our 
own collection covering the '30s and '40s the Lev material is, for the most part, 
unpublished and hence valuable for research. 


DANCE COLLECTION 


During the year the Dance Collection has been fortunate in receiving impressive 
gifts of original ballet stage designs. Eugene Berman, Nathalie Gontcharova, 
Oliver Smith, Leon Bakst, and Leonor Fini are some of the distinguished artists 
represented. In all, about 40 designs of first rank importance were acquired this 
year. In addition, the Collection purchased all of the ballet designs from the 
estate of Mtislav Doboujinsky. Included are not only the final drafts for the decor 
of each ballet but preliminary and variant sketches, correspondence with the 
producer, choreographer, and composer concerning the work at hand. Thus, one is 
able to trace the development of a work from its beginning to its completed form. 
Such has been the development of this body of ballet designs that the collection 
is now able to supply the reader with original material from so wide a range of 
ballets as Giselle, Les Noces, L'Oiseau de Feu, Rodeo, La Peri, and Coppelia. 

The Library during the year also acquired the Dyaghilev archives of Gabriel 
Astruc. This remarkable collection of about 1330 items, one of the most dis- 
tinguished acquisitions made by the Library this year, documents the work of 
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Dyaghilev in bringing Russian opera and ballet to Western Europe. The materials 
consist mainly of correspondence, contracts, notes from Dyaghilev, Gunsbourg, 
the Comtesse Greffuhl, Debussy, Nijinsky, Pavlova, Stravinsky, Monteux and many 
other collaborators of Astruc, the impressario who organized most of Dyaghilev's 
first activities in Paris. 

Three fine collections of photographs were given to the Dance Collection: 
The George Platt Lynes Collection of 2000 photographs, and an equal number of 
negatives and related material documenting ballet in America; the Frederick 
Melton Collection covering all phases of ballet; and the Hurok Collection cover- 
ing some 30 years of the impressario Sol Hurok’s dance activities. 

Among the more interesting book purchases were George Bickham’s An Easy 
Introduction to Dancing, or Movements of the Minuet Fully Explained, Adorned 
with 12 Figures Drawn from Life . . . London, printed 1738, and the first com- 
prehensive German work on dancing, G. Taubert’s Rechtschaffenor Tantzmeister, 
oder grundliche Erklärung der französischen Tantz-Kunst Leipzig: Friedrich : 
Lanokische Erben, 1717. No other copy of the Bickham is known to exist and only 
one other copy of the Taubert has been located (in a European library). 


(To be continued) 





These mice and weasel and the grapes and fox 
on page 82 come from woodcuts in a recent 
Spencer Collection accession, Aesopus Leben 
und Fabeln . . . Freiburg: Faber 1535. 
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Hester Santlow, 19th Century mezzotint, from a ontemporary painting 


Theatre Collection 


Overleaf: Title page of a new accession of the Rare Book Division 


Theory and Practice of Theatrical Dancing in England 
in the Restoration and Early Eighteenth Century 


By SELMA JEANNE COHEN 


III HESTER SANTLOW 


WE HAVE had a great many Women attempt to be theatrical dancers, 
but no one ever arrived to that Height and Pitch of Applause as the in- 
comparable Mrs. Booth, in whom Art and Nature are so beautifully 
wove together, that the Whole Web is of a Piece so exquisitely formed 
to Length and Breadth, that the Produce of the many different Charac- 
ters she represents is the Wonder and Admiration of the present Age, 
and will scarce be credited by the Succeeding. I shall beg leave to men- 
tion the Chaconne, Saraband, Menuet, in all of which she appears with 
the Grace, Softness, and Address none can look on but with Attention, 
Pleasure, and Surprise. She far excells all that went before her and must 
be the just Subject of Imitation to all that dare attempt to copy her. 


So wrote John Essex in the preface to his translation of Pierre Rameau's 
The Dancing Master.! We may well surmise from other, contemporary com- 
ments that his praise was deserved. But Essex was sadly correct in his fear 
that the dancers achievements would scarcely be credited by succeed- 
ing ages. For Mrs Booth, known before her marriage as Hester Santlow, 
merits no entry in any current dance encyclopedia, and if her name is listed 
in the index of a dance history, the reference is found to be only a mention of 
her appearing in the pantomimes of John Weaver. 

Yet to early eighteenth century London she was “Santlow famed for 
dance.” ? Theophilus Cibber described her as "the celebrated Mrs. Hester 
Santlow ... a beautiful Woman, lovely in her Countenance, delicate in her 
Form, a pleasing Actress, and a most admirable Dancer; generally allowed, 
in the last-mentioned part of her Profession, to have been superior to all 
who had been seen before her, and perhaps she has not been since ex- 
celled, . . ." ? Yet we may be grateful that Hester Santlow was, if not a great 
actress, at least a successful one. For, though it is to the disgrace of dance 
historians, it is to the chroniclers of the spoken drama that we owe most of 


1 Quoted in Philip T. S. Richardson, "An Early Ballet d'action," Dancing Times (September 
1948) 696. 

2 John Gay, "Mr. Pope's Welcome from Greece." 

8 "Life and Character of that Excellent Actor Barton Booth, Esquire," Lives and Characters of 
the Most Eminent Actors and Actresses (London 1753) 83. 
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the information we have about the woman who was considered the greatest 
English dancer of her time. 

She was born about 1690.4 Of her early life, nothing is known, but her 
theatrical debut was duly noted by the Daily Courant when, on February 28, 
1706, Drury Lane advertised dancing by M Cherrier® with Mrs Santlow, 
his Schollar, remarking that this was her first appearance on the stage (see 
clipping reproduced below). Her second performance was on March 5, and 
on April 16 she was granted a benefit. She continued to dance the next 
season with her teacher, but was soon, apparently, a sufficient attraction 
on her own, being prominently announced as a soloist. 


Hester Santlow made her debut as an actress on December 3, 1709, play- 
ing Miss Prue in Congreve's Love for Love at Drury Lane. Other roles soon 
followed. Doran remarked, “the trial of putting the fairy dancer, Santlow, 
into boy’s clothes, and giving her the small part of the Eunuch in ‘Valentinian’ 
to play and an epilogue to be spoken in male attire succeeded so well that 
she was cast for Dorcus Zeal in Charles Shadwell’s ‘Fair Quaker of Deal, 
wherein she took the town. . . .”® The play, first given in February 1710, 


* All sources agree that she died in January 1773. Edmund Bellchambers, in his edition of 
Cibber’s Apology, says she was then 93 years of age. If Bellchambers is correct, she made her 
debut as a dancer when she was 26, a most unlikely age to be starting in that profession. It would 
seem more probable that she was 16. There are many instances in the period of exaggerating 
an older person’s age at death. 


5 І have been unable to trace the origins of Cherrier. Though he was spacy French and 
frequently appeared with du Ruel, who came from the Académie Royale de la Musique, there 
are no records of a dancer named Cherrier in Paris. For references to his career prior to his ap- 
pearances in London I am indebted to Dr Sylvie Chevalley and Miss Lillian Moore. René 
Chérier and his wife, Anne de la Croix, are cited as performing in opera in Metz between 
February and Мау 1699 (see Henri Tribout de Morembert, Le Théâtre a Metz, vol x). He is 
also mentioned as head of an opera troupe that performed there on August 21 (see Max Fuchs, 
"Lexic des Troupes de Comédiens aux dixhuitiéme siècle,” Biblothéque de la Societé des 
historiens des théütres (1934) 78. 

Cherrier first appeared in London on December 10, 1708, when he danced with Anthony 
lAbbé and du Ruel at Drury Lane. Apparently, he was very popular, for his name is listed 
frequently in the advertisements for the next three seasons. He was a choreographer as well as 
a dancer, for the theatre announced on February 10, 1704, a new chaconne by Сћепіег per- 
formed by himself and six others. On April 24, he danced with du Ruel and Mrs Du Ruel at 
St James’ before her Majesty, and the occasion was repeated in the following months. John 
Downes remarked that the dancing was "well liked by the whole court" (Roscius Anglicanus, 
ed Joseph Knight, 47). On June 21 Drury Lane announced "the Cyclops Dance which was 
perform’d in the Opera Psyche in which M. Cherrier perform'd the Part of Vulcan with great 
Applause.” Later that month, and the following season as well, the theatre advertised his 
Punchanello Dance. Although he seemed to excel in grotesque dancing, the specific mention 
of the chaconne and the frequent appearances as a soloist given equal rank with du Ruel would 
suggest that Cherrier was also highly skilled as a serious duca 


6 John Doran, Their Majesties’ Servants. Annals of the English Stage, ed Robert W. Lowe 
(London 1888) x 845. 
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had a long and successful run. Colley Cibber admitted her sucess, but was 
not entirely convinced that it was due to her histrionic skill. 


Before this she had only been admired as the most excellent Dancer; 
which, perhaps, might not a little contribute to the favourable Recep- 
tion she met with as an Actress in this Character, which so bappily suited 
her Figure and Capacity: the gentle softness of her Voice, the composed 
Innocence of her Aspect, the Modesty of her Dress, the геѕегу'а Decency 
of her Gesture, and the Simplicity of the Sentiments that naturally fell 
from her, made her seem the amiable Maid she represented." 


Though she continued to act, the young performer did not entirely re- 
nounce dancing. On March 15, 1712, for example, she danced with a Mr 
Camille at a concert for the benefit of Nicolini, and on May 17, 1714, she 
appeared with Mr Sandham at Drury Lane in a dance called *A French 
Peasant and his Wife." It was hardly the type of role to justify calling her a 
"fairy dancer," but Hester Santlow was not one to be type cast. On Febru- 
ary 14, 1710, she both acted Ophelia in Hamlet and danced a "Dutch Skipper" 
at her own benefit. Not the least to admire her was John Weaver, who as- 
serted that here "Art and Nature have combin'd to produce a beautiful 
Figure, allow'd by all Judges in our Art to be the most graceful, most agree- 
able, the most correct Performer in the World." ? 

Was it perhaps because she had not only the technical skills of a dancer 
but the expressive skills of an actress as well that Weaver chose her for the 
role of Venus in his Loves of Mars and Venus in 1717? She would have had 
the technique required for the lyric passacaglia that Venus dances with her 
graces in Scene 2, but also the necessary dramatic feeling for the panto- 
mime dance with Vulcan that follows it and that asks her to express through 
gesture the emotions of neglect (“scornful turning of the Neck"), coquetry 
(“affected airs”), contempt (“scornful smiles, forbidding Looks; tossing of 
the Head; flipping of the Fingers; and avoiding the Object”). For the final 
scene, in subdued character, she followed Weaver's directions for showing 
grief, shame, and submission. Indeed he may have had her acting in mind 
when he noted in the preface to the libretto that he was “satisfied, that the 
agreeable Appearance some of our best Players make upon the Stage at this 
Time, is as much owing to the Justness of their Action; as any other Qualifi- 
cation whatsoever.” 


Т Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, ed Robert W. Lowe, п 95-96. Cf John Genest: 
“a pleasing actress with no great powers.” Some Account of the English Stage (Bath 1882) 
ш 875. 

8 Anatomical Lectures 3. 
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The following year Hester Santlow created another leading role in a Weaver 
“Dramatick Entertainment of Dancing." As Eurydice, her opening dance ex- 
pressed joy in her marriage to Orpheus. The actress might well have made 
much of the death scene, for in this version she expires suddenly and quite 
dramatically in the midst of a happy dance with her nymphs. When Orpheus 
later leads her through the “Shades of Death,” “they cross the Theatre, and 
go out; and re-enter at the Lower Part of the Stage," and when he looks at 
her "she sinks, and vanishes from his Sight in Thunder and Lightning." 

But Weaver was not the only choreographer to be inspired by the charms of 
Hester Santlow. In 1723, and a number of times thereafter, she appeared as 
Diana in John Thurmond's Masque of Deities. Her entrance could not have 
been better designed to please a ballerina: a cloud rose swiftly to discover 
the goddess in her chariot (with the moon behind her) attended by her 
nymphs. To a soft symphony, she danced to rural music. It may be hoped that 
Thurmond tried to reproduce the picture of Diana that he attributed to the 
ancients: ^her Hair loose, a Bow in her Hand, and a Quiver of Arrows hang- 
ing at her Shoulders; a Deer-skin fasten'd to her Breast, a Gown of Purple, 
tuck'd up to her Knees with Jewels; her Legs adorn'd with Buskins up to 
the Calf, her Dress, tho’ careless, handsome; her Behaviour free and easy, 
tho’ modest and decent.” Indeed, if Hester Santlow was as beautiful as her 
viewers claimed her to be, the part would have suited her well. 

She continued to dance, however, in a variety of roles. On March 26, 1724, 
for example, she performed a "Passicale" with Mr Shaw; on October 19, 
1725, she was Mlle Harlequin opposite Roger in The Escapes of Harlequin; 
she appeared in 1726 several times as Daphne in Thurmond's Apollo and 
Daphne. She was proving herself adept in all the types of dancing defined by 
Weaver: the serious, the grotesque, and the scenical. There is no evidence to 
show that she especially favored one or another of them. No wonder Essex 
praised her versatility and Weaver found her so malleable an interpreter. 

She did not, meanwhile, relinquish her work as a dramatic actress, though 
many agreed with the judgment of the young James Thompson: 

Mrs. Booth acts some things very well, and particularly Ophelia's mad- 
ness in Hamlet inimitably; 9 but then she dances so deliciously, has such 
melting lascivious motions, airs and postures, as, indeed, according to 
what you suspect, almost throws the material part of me into action 
{оо....0 


9 Cf "Mrs. Booth's flgure, voice, and deportment, for this part, raised in the minds of the 
spectators, an amiable picture of an innocent, unhappy maid: but she went no farther.” Thomas 
Davies, Dramatic Miscelanies (London 1785) ш 131. 

10 Letter to Dr Cranston dated April 8, 1725. Quoted in Works of Cowper and Thompson 
(Philadelphia 1851), Addenda to the Memoir of Thompson xxix. 
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In 1728, while she was also appearing in plays, Hester Santlow created the 
role of Andromeda in Roger's Perseus and Andromeda. Here, unfortungtely, 
the stage directions give us little clue to the opportunities afforded the 
heroine. She performed an unspecified dance before being tied to a rock 
from which Perseus rescued her. And in the finale, she executed with him a 
dance "expressing their Mutual Love." 

Her final creation for Weaver, the role of Helen in his Judgment of Paris 
(1783), appeared more rewarding. "Helen is discover'd by Cupids in a 
beautiful Grotto; Venus shews her to Paris, who seems astonish'd at her 
Charms; she advances Down the Stage, and dances her Entry; . . . Scene of 
Love, Courtship, &c. on the Part of Paris; and a respectful Coyness and un- 
willing Refusal of Helen." At this point, "a Cloud arises and takes her from 
bis Sight." But she reappears, and they dance together for a happy ending. 
The role was hardly challenging for a great actress, but what a marvelous 
occasion it offered for a beautiful woman! 

This work nearly marked the close of the career of Hester Santlow, for, 
with the death of her husband, she decided to retire from the stage. She was 
about forty-three. She had been dancing for twenty-seven years and had 
amassed a considerable fortune. Though her popularity showed no signs of 
waning, she might have feared the rising stardom of younger women. There 
had, for example, been the temporary threat of Lavinia Fenton, who had 
caused such a sensation in The Beggar's Opera that "To the soft Flute B—th 
trips in vain, / Nor longer draws the applauding Throng.” 11 Also her devoted 
attentions to Booth, who had been seriously ill for some years, had probably 
wearied her. It was time to rest. 

If admirers mourned her retirement, their feelings may have been less 
intense than those of the audience of 1709, when the young Hester Santlow 
seemed to be forsaking dance for drama. Then they had 


mourned as if Terpsichore herself had been on earth to charm mankind, 
and had gone never to return. They remembered, longed for, and now 
longed in vain for, that sight which used to set a whole audience half 
distraught with delight, when in the very ecstacy of her dance, Santlow 
contrived to loosen her clustering auburn hair, and letting it fall about 
such a neck and shoulders as Praxiteles could more readily imagine than 
imitate, danced on, the locks flying in the air, and half a dozen hearts at 
the end of every one of them.“ 


11 Mist's Weekly Journal, March 2, 1728. Quoted in William E. Schultz, Gay’s Beggar's Opera 
(1928) 26. 
13 Doran 405. 
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The auburn locks were now showing traces of gray, the shoulders had lost 
some of their marble beauty, and the heart of Booth was not the only one that 
had once loved her and had now ceased to beat. 

Of the year 1706 Doran notes: “ 'Santlow famed for dance,’ first bounded 
on to the stage during this season, and the heart of Mr. Secretary Craggs 
bounded in unison."!? James Craggs, the Younger, was then twenty, 
and his brief but brilliant career was still before him. Elected to the 
House of Commons in 1718, he became Secretary of War in 1717 and a princi- 
pal Secretary of State, succeeding Addison, the following year. “Bold, gen- 
erous Craggs,” Gay called him,!* and Pope eulogized him for “А Soul as 
full of Worth, as void of Pride, / Which nothing seeks to show, or needs to 
hide.” 15 A personable young man, his “gallantries were well known: for, ele- 
gant in his manners, and handsome in his person, he continued to be... a 
great favourite with the ladies.” 18 Craggs never married. But his attachment 
to Hester Santlow was an enduring one. In 1717, he defended her when she 
was insulted in the theatre by a Captain Montague. There was a duel in Hyde 
Park the next day, and Montague was wounded.!" 

There can be little doubt that the dancer was, as Doran asserts, the mother 
of Craggs’ natural daughter Harriot, born in 1712. Harriot was married on 
March 10, 1725, to Richard Eliot of Port Eliot, Cornwall.!? Their eldest son, 
Edward, was created Baron Eliot of St German’s in 1784. Of the nine chil- 
dren that Harriot bore to Richard Eliot, the fifth was named Hester for her 
maternal grandmother. After the death of her first husband in 1748, Harriot 
married the Honourable John Hamilton. Their first son became the second 
Viscount and first Marquis of Abercorn.!? 


18 Doran 298. 
14 Op cit. 
15 "Epistle to James Craggs, Esquire." 
16 James Granger, Biographical History of England (London 1779) ш 176. 
17 Colley Cibber 1 76—78. 
18 She was then 18 years and one month old. When she was 19 and had three children, Lord 
Chatham wrote a poem for her: 

Viewing that airy Mien, that lively face, 

Where youth and spirit shine wii 

We form some sportive nymph of Phoebe's train, 

Some това virgin of the sacred plain: 

But lo! a happy оу proclaim 

Love's golden shafts and Hymen's genial flame. 
Quoted in Hasted's History of Kent, ed Henry Н. Drake (London 1886) 138. Other information 
on the Eliot family is contained in Geneological Memoranda relating to the Families of Eliot 
of Port Eliot and Craggs of Wyserly (London 1868). 
19 Information on this family is contained in George Hamilton, A History of the House of 
Hamilton (Edinburgh 1933). No genealogical table for either family names the mother of 
Harriot Craggs. 
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While Hester Santlow lived to see her grandchildren«take their places 
among the English nobility, Craggs was denied the privilege. He died of 
the small-pox on February 16, 1721, after being deeply involved in the 
troubles of the South Sea Bubble. Craggs was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
His epitaph was written by Pope: 

Statesman, yet friend to truthl of soul sincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear! 

Who broke no promise, serv'd no private end, 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend; 
Ennobled by himself, by all approv'd, 

Prais'd, wept, and honoured by the Muse he lowd. 


Were there other lovers before Booth? Quite possibly. John Galt claimed 
that the dancer was "celebrated for her beauty, her money, her jewels and 
her incontinency.” ?? But the name of only one other has survived. Doran 
intimates: "For her smiles, Marlborough had given what he least cared to 
part with — gold." ?! The characterization of Marlborough is apt enough.?? 
And there are curious facets in the relationship of Marlborough and Craggs.?? 
But the evidence is tenuous. 

The dancer married Barton Booth on July 31, 1719. Born in 1681, Booth 
was one of the great actors of his time. He had been associated with the 
theatre in Drury Lane since 1708, and it was probably then that he first met 
the woman he was to marry. He was especially praised as a tragedian, winning 
acclaim for his Othello and creating the title role in Addison's Cato in 1718. 

Booth's first wife, Frances Barkham, had died in 1711, but it was the 
actress Susan Montfort to whom he first turned when he was free. She had 
an annuity of 300 pounds a year, given her on the condition that she should 
not remarry, and she refused Booth's proposal because, it was rumored, she 


20 Lives of the Players (London 1831) 1171. 

31 Doran 1 404—5. 

22 See the frequently repeated story of Marlborough's having lost money at cards, borrowing 
six pence for his chair-hire home, and walking all the way rather than spend it. 

?8 According to contem gossip, Marlborough employed Craggs as his procurer for both 
women and money while they were on the Continent. See Letters of Mary Wortley 
Montagu (London 1887) т 10. The Duchess of Marlborough, however, waited until Craggs was 
Secretary of State before picking a quarrel with him. Then she accused him of an impertinence 
he had done her in 1712. See William Coxe, Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough (London 
1847-48) nx 404. Winston Churchill gives another version of the accusation, but still datin 
back to 1712. See his Marlborough, His Life and Times (London 1933-38) xv 641. Churchill 
suggests that the story may have been unfounded, but the Duchess “hated him well and 
long.” Could she have had more geonine reasons than she alleged? And did they really 
refer to the date she cited? Perhaps Craggs was continuing his services to Marlborough in Lon- 
don. Or did he, perhaps, wish to show Marlborough his gratitude for influencing his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of War by offering him his mistress? 
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loved the annuity more.™ Booth broke off the affair in 1718, either because 
he had discovered that Mrs Montford had another lover or because he had 
decided to prefer the charms of Hester Santlow. According to George Ànn 
Bellamy, the two women had been friends, and Booth's new infatuation drove 
his former mistress to desperation. Going to the theatre where the dancer- 
actress was playing the mad Ophelia, Mrs Montford pushed herself onto the 
stage in front of her rival, actually went insane, and was taken home to die.?5 

Some of Booth's friends disapproved of his second marriage. It was said 
"that though his intended wife was a strumpet ‘he liked her the better for 
it? "?9 Another criticism was that Booth had married her for her money. 
Indeed, the actor noted in his will that "all I am now possess'd of does not 
amount to two Thirds of the Fortune my said Wife brought me on the Day 
of our Marriage, together with the yearly Additions and Advances since 
arising from her laborious Employment upon the Stage. . . .” 27 Some writers 
attributed the dancer's financial security to her lovers' liberality. But others 
differed, one asserting that her "great merit as an actress, added to the most 
prudential economy, had enabled her to accumulate a considerable fortune." 28 
Booth, on the contrary, was “not much inclin'd to the saving of money.” 3% 

However, she brought Booth more than money. To him she was "one of 
the truest, most charming, and most unselfish of mortal wives.” % An ac- 
quaintance pronounced her “an excellent good Wife.” 81 Her tender solicita- 
tions for his welfare began long before his illness; for by her “wise Conduct, 
and winning Behaviour [she] so wrought upon him, that Home, and her 
Company, were his chief Happiness. . . ." % He gave up his habit of excessive 
drinking, and former critics of the marriage had to alter their opinions of the 
“strumpet” who had become so perfect a helpmeet. Blissfully happy, Barton 
Booth wrote an ode on the joys of his marital state: 


Happy the hour when first our Souls were joined! 
The social virtures and the cheerful mind 

Have ever crowned our days, beguiled our pain; 
Strangers to discord and her clamorous train 
Connubial friendship, haill 


24 Jacob Larwood, Theatrical Anecdotes (London 1882) 54—55. 

25 Apology for the Life of George Ann Bellamy by Herself (London 1785) 1 187-88. 

28 Colley Cibber, Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, ed Edmund Bellchambers 
(London 1822) 499. 

27 Benjamin Victor, Memoirs of Barton Booth (London 1733) 26. 

38 David Erskine Baker, Biographia Dramatica (London 1812) т 32. 

39 Ibid. 80 Doran 1 403. 81 Theophilus Ctbber, 33. 

32 үу, R. Chetwood, A General History of the Stage (London 1752) 93. 
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Не also recorded with ecstacy impressions of his wife's performing іп 
“On Mira Dancing:” 


She comes! The God of Love asserts his Reign, 
Resistless o'er the gazing Throng! 

Alone she fills the spacious Scenel 

The Charm of ev'ry Eye! The Praise of evry Tongue! 


Order and Grace together join’d, 
Sweetness and Majesty combin’d, 

To make the beauteous Form compleat, 
On ev'ry Step and Motion wait. 


Now to a slow and melting air she moves! 

Her eyes their Softness steal from Venus’ Doves! 

So like in Shape, in Air, and Mien, 

She passes for the Paphian Queen! 

The Graces all around her play; the wondering Gazers die away. 
But now the flying Fingers strike the Lyre! 

The sprightlier Notes the Nymph inspire! 

She whirls around! She Dod She springs! 

As if Jove's messenger had lent her Wingsl 


Such Daphne was, when near old Peneus' Stream 

She fleld to shun a loath'd Embrace! 

(ОЁ antient Bards the frequent theme) 

Such were her lovely limbs, so flush'd her Charming Facel 


So round her Neck, her Eyes so fairl 

So rose her swelling Chest, so flow'd her Amber Hair! 
While her swift Feet outstripp’d the Wind, 

And left th'enamour'd God of Day behind. 

While the light footed Fairy flies, 

Our mounting Spirits nimbly risel 

The Pulse still answers to the strains, 

And the Blood dances in our Veins.?? 


In 1727, Booth was stricken with a fever that lasted for forty-six days. He 
never fully recovered. In April 1729 his wife accompanied him to Bath, and 
later that same year to Ostend, Flanders, and Antwerp. Upon their return 
to London, she nursed him devotedly until his death on May 10, 1788. In 
his will, Booth bequeathed his entire estate to “my dearest and well-beloved 
Wife," feeling "bound by Honesty, Honour and Gratitude, due to her con- 
stant Affection, not to give away any Part of the Remainder of her Fortune at 
my Death." ** In addition to his cash funds, Booth left his widow his sixth 
part of the patent in the Drury Lane Theatre, which she sold for 1500 pounds. 


83 Victor, viii-x. 34 Victor 26. 
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Shortly before her death in 1778, Hester Santlow had a monument erected 
to her husband in Westminster Abbey. 


Soon after it was put up, attended by some friends, Mrs. Booth went to 
look at it; and after considering it for some time, with attention and con- 
siderable emotion, she returned back to her house, from which she never 
went out any more, but died shortly after at a very advanced age.95 


* * * 


Newspaper notices of Hester Santlow: 


and Ycfterday the Prince Pacquer Boat faid from cee 
hence with a Mail for Hollánd. droy 


At the Рейге of feveral Perfons of Quality. $E 
T the Theatre Royal in Drüry-Lane, rew 

this prefent Thurfday, being the 38th of F » will be pre- 

ented an Opera, call’d, Arfinoe Queen of Cyprus ; all (шір after the 
Кааап Manner. With feveral new Entertainments of Dancing com- 
'd by Monficur Cherrier, and perform'd by him and Mifs Santlow 

is Schollar, being the fief time of ber d on the Spe. And Н 

the 4th АЙ of the Old Batchelor will be aed before the Opera Pel. 


begins UD: 
Never Acted but four times, | 
T the Queen's Theatre in the Нау-Маг-. 
ket, this prefent Thurfday, bei&g the 28th of February,will be Ч 
prefented a new Opera, call'd, The Britith Eachanters , or, No Ма. TÈ 
gick like Love. 
“the first time of her Appearance” 
— Daily Courant, February 28, 1706 








the 8th of this Inflant March, at Теп of ipe ект 004 Ha 
Foceneon, on [pecial Bufineft, purfuant .to the Order of the На 


{aft General Conrt. Lal 
3 ax 

At the ейге of feveral Ladies of Quality. Sor 

Ву His Majefty’s. Company of Comedians, | we 


T the Theatre-Royal. in Drary-Lane, et 
this prefent Saturday, being che 2d of March, will be ' 
сісосеб a Play call’, The Maids Tragedy, With a New Dramatick : 
ertainment о! Dancug, after.the Manser of the A Pag. Set 
tomimes, cald, The Loves or Mars and Venos, Маз by Mobfior W- 
Dupre, Үшісін Mr, Weaver, Veous Mrs, Santlow, The ген Graces, J.M 
Mrs. Bicknell, Milt Younger, Mils Witt .The four Followers ой Ваг. 
Mars, Mr, Prime, Mooficur Boval, Мг. Wade, Ме, Birk Popi 


T cheKing’s Theatre in the Hay-Market, e 
fours au Opera cali'd, Pyrrus and Demetrius, Тіс part : of Pyrr- ba 


pee dee cil. ж... Ve t- 11.4. a tend РО a а 


“Vulcan Mr. Weaver, Venus Mrs. Santlow” 
— Daily Courant, March 2, 1717 


35 Granger ш 417. 


Landmarks in English Literattire 
in First or Early Editions, 1490-1900 — * 
An Exhibition from the Berg Collection 


LIST here all the titles in the current Berg Collection exhibition 

prepared by John D. Gordan, Chief of the Collection, and his staff. 

We have published the list with extensive commentary by Dr Gordan, in a 

separate booklet available from the Public Relations Office of The New York 

Public Library: Landmarks in English Literature, 25 pages, 60¢. The booklet 

is illustrated with a reproduction of the title page of the famous First Folio 
of Shakespeare. 

The books in this exhibition are notable for varying reasons. Some have 
introduced important new spokesmen who would still further impress the 
reading world. Others have been masterpieces in their own right. All of them 
have been of influence in the development of English literature. They are 
displayed in first or early editions — some of great rarity — in the very form 
in which they first made their impact on the readers of their age. When 
viewed thus consecutively, they present an arresting panorama of the con- 
tributions made over four centuries by the English mind to the civilization 
of the world. All but three of these volumes have been drawn from the Berg 


Collection. 
* * * 


Geoffrey Chaucer. [The Canterbury Tales. London: Richard Pynson, ca 1490] 
John Gower. De Confessione Amantís. London: Thomas Berthelette, 1532. 


William Langland. The Vision of Pierce Plowman, Now Fyrste Imprynted. [Lon- 
don] Roberte Crowley, 1505 [i. e. 1550] 


Sir Thomas Malory. The Storye of the Most Noble and Worthy Kynge Arthur. 
Newly Imprynted and Corrected. London: Thomas East [1585?] 


A Mirovr for Magistrates. Newly Enlarged with a Last Part, Called A Winter 
Nights Vision [and] with a Poem Annexed Called Englands Eliza. London: 
Felix Kyngston, 1610. 


Thomas Norton and Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset. The Tragidie of Ferrex 
and Porrex. London: John Daye [1570] 


Songes and Sonets Written by the Right Honorable Lorde Henry Haward Late 
Earle of Surrey, and Others. [London] Richard Tottell, 1574. 


A Ryght Pithy, Pleasaunt and Merie Comedie: Intytuled Gammer Gurtons Nedle. 
By Mr. S. Mr. of Art. London: Thomas Colwell [1575] 
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Raphael Holinshede The Chronicles of England, Scotlande and Irelande. The 
Firste Volume. London: John Harrison, 1577. The Laste Volume. London: 
George Bishop, 1577. 


Sir Philip Sidney. The Covhtesse of Pembrokes Arcadia. London: William Pon- 
sonbie, 1590. 


Edmund Spenser. The Faerie Qveene. Disposed into Twelue Books, Fashioning 
XII. Morall Vertues. London: William Ponsonbie, 1590. 


George Chapman. Seaven Bookes of the Iliades of Homere, Prince of Poets. Lon- 
don: John Windet, 1598. 


Francis Bacon. Essaies. Religious Meditations. Places of Perswasion and. Disswa- 
sion. London: Humfrey Hooper, 1598. 


The Holy Bible, Contayning the Old Testament and the New: Newly Translated 
out of the Originall Tongues. Appointed to be Read in Churches. London: Robert 
Barker, 1611. 


Christopher Marlowe. The Tragicall Histoy [sic] of the Life and Death of Doctor 
Faustus. With New Additions. London: John Wright, 1620. 


William Shakespeare. Comedies, Histories, & Tragedies. Published According to 
the True Originall Copies. London: Isaac Jaggard, and Ed. Blount, 1623. 


Ben Jonson. The Workes. [Volume I] London: Will Stansby, 1616. Volume П. 
London: Richard Meighen, 1640. 


Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. Comedies and. Tragedies. Never Printed 
Before, and Now Published by the Authors Originall Copies. London: Humphrey 
Robinson and Humphrey Moseley, 1647. 


John Webster. The Tragedy of the Dvtchesse of Malfy. London: By Nicholas 
Okes, for John Waterson, 1623. 


Robert Burton. The Anatomy of Melancholy, What It Is. With All the Kindes, 
Cavses, Symptomes, Prognostickes, and. Severall Cores of It. Oxford: By John 
Lichfield and James Short, for Henry Cripps, 1621. 


John Donne. Poems. London: By M. F. for John Marriot, 1633. 
Sir Thomas Browne. Religio Medici. London: Andrew Crooke, 1642. 


Robert Herrick. Hesperides: or, The Works Both Humane & Divine. London: 
John Williams and Francis Eglesfield, 1648. 


Henry Vaughan. Silex Scintillans: or Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. Lon- 
don: By Т. №. for Н. Blunden, 1650. 


Jeremy Taylor. The Role and Exercises of Holy Living. London: Richard Royston, 
1650. 


Izaak Walton. The Compleat Angler or the Contemplative Man's Recreation. Being 
a Discourse on Fish and Fishing Not Unworthy the Perusal of Most Anglers. 
London: By T. Maxey for Rich. Marriot, 1653. 
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Samuel Butler. Hudibras. The First Part. London: By J. G. fer Richard Marriot, 
1663. The Second Part. London: By T. R. for John Martyn, and James Allestry, 
1664. The Third and Last Part. London: Simon Miller, 1678. ы 


John Milton. Paradise Lost. А Poem Written іп Ten Books. London: Peter Parker, 
Robert Boulter and Matthias Walker, 1607. 


John Bunyan. The Pilgrim's Progress from This World to That Which is to Come. 
London: Nath. Ponder, 1678. 


Andrew Marvell. Miscellaneous Poems. London: Robert Boulter, 1681. 


John Dryden. Absalom and Achitophel. A Poem. London: For J. T. and Are to Be 
Sold by W. Davis, 1681. 


John Locke. An Essay Concerning Humane Understanding. In Four Books. Lon- 
don: By Eliz. Holt, for Thomas Basset, 1690. 


William Congreve. The Way of the World, a Comedy. London: Jacob Tonson, 1700. 


Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. The History of the Rebellion and. Civil Wars 
in England, Begun in the year 1641. Oxford: Printed at the Theatre, 1702-1704. 


Alexander Pope. The Dunciad. An Heroic Poem. In Three Books. Dublin, Printed, 
London: Reprinted for A. Dodd, 1728. 


The Spectator. Numbers 1-555, March 1, 1711 – December 6, 1712. London: Sam. 
Buckley [1711-1712] 


Daniel Defoe. The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
of York, Mariner. Written by Himself. London: W. Taylor, 1719. 


Jonathan Swift. Travels into Several Remote Nations of the World. In Four Parts. 
By Lemuel Gulliver. London: Benj. Motte, 1726. 


Samuel Richardson. Pamela: or, Virtue Rewarded. Volumes I and II. London: C. 
Rivington, and J. Osborn, 1741. Volumes III and IV. London: S. Richardson: 
and Sold by C. Rivington, and J. Osborn, 1742. 


Henry Fielding. The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling. In Six Volumes. London: 
A. Millar, 1749. 


Tobias Smollett. The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker. In Three Volumes. Lon- 
don: W. Johnston, and B. Collins, 1671 [i. e. 1771] 


Laurence Sterne. The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman. Vol- 
umes I and II. London, 1760. Volumes III and IV. London: R. and J. Dodsley, 
1761. Volumes V-IX. London: T. Becket and P. A. Dehondt, 1762-67. 


Samuel Johnson. A Dictionary of the English Language. In Two Volumes. Lon- 
don: By W. Strahan, for J. and P. Knapton; T. and T. Longman; C. Hitch and 
L. Hawes; A. Millar; and R. and J. Dodsley, 1755. 


James Boswell. The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. In Two Volumes. London: By 
Henry Baldwin, for Charles Dilly, 1791. 


Thomas Gray. Àn Elegy Wrote in a Country Church Yard. London: R. Dodsley; 
and Sold by M. Cooper, 1751. 
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Bishop Thomas Percy. Reliques of Ancient English Poetry: Consisting of Old 
Heroic Ballads, Songs, and Other Pieces of Earlier Poets, (Chiefly of the 
Lyric Kind.) Together with Some Few of Late Date. London: J. Dodsley, 
1765. 


Horace Walpole. The Castle of Otranto, a Story. Translated by William Marshall, 
Gent. From the Original Italian of Onuphrio Muralto, Canon of the Church of 
St. Nicholas at Otranto. London: Tho. Lownds, 1765, 


Oliver Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. Supposed to Be Written by 
Himself. Salisbury: By B. Collins, for F. Newbery, 1766. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The Rivals, a Comedy. London: John Wilke, 1775. 


Adam Smith. An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 
In Two Volumes. London: W. Strahan; and T, Cadell, 1776. 


Edward Gibbon. The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Lon- 
don: W. Strahan; and T. Cadell, 1776-1788. 


Robert Burns. Poems Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. Kilmarnock: John Wilson, 
1786. 


William Blake. America, a Prophecy. Lambeth: William Blake, 1793. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge and William Wordsworth. Lyrical Ballads, with a Е ew 
Other Poems. Bristol: By Biggs and Cottle, for T. N. Longman, London, 1798. 


Jane Austen. Pride and Prejudice: A Novel. In Three Volumes. London: T. Eger- 
ton, 1813. 


Sir Walter Scott. Waverley; or, "Тїз Sixty Years Since. In Three Volumes. Edin- 
burgh: By James Ballantyne for Archibald Constable, Edinburgh; and Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London, 1814. 


Lord Byron. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. A Romaunt. Cantos I and II. London: 
Printed for John Murray; William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, 
Dublin. By John Davison, 1812. Cantos III and IV. London: John Murray, 1816- 
1818. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley. Adonais. An Elegy on the Death of John Keats. Pisa: With 
the Types of Didot, 1821. 


John Keats. Poems. London: C. and J. Ollier, 1817. 


Charles Lamb. Elia. Essays Which Have Appeared Under That Signature in the 
London Magazine. London: Taylor and Hessey, 1823. 


Charles Dickens. The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. London: Chap- 
man & Hall, 1836. No. 1. 


William Makepeace Thackeray. Vanity Fair, A Novel without a Hero. With Illus- 
trations on Steel and Wood by the Author. London: Bradbury and Evans, 
1847. No. 1. 


Alfred Tennyson. Poems. In Two Volumes. London: Edward Moxon, 1849. 
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Robert Browning. Pauline: A Fragment of a Confession. London: Saunders and 
Otley, 1833. 


Thomas Carlyle. The French Revolution: A History. In Three Volumes. London: 
James Fraser, 1837. 


Charlotte Bronté. Jane Eyre. An Autobiography. Edited by Currer Bell. In Three 
Volumes. London: Smith, Elder, 1847. 


Emily Bronté. Wuthering Heights. A Novel by Ellis Bell, in Three Volumes. Lon- 
don: Thomas Cautley Newby, 1847. 


Anthony Trollope. The Warden. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
1855. 


George Eliot. Adam Bede. In Three Volumes. Edinburgh: William Blackwood, 
1859. 


George Meredith. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. A History of Father and Son. 
In Three Volumes. London: Chapman and Hall, 1859. 


Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. London: Mac- 
millan, 1865 


Matthew Arnold. New Poems. London: Macmillan, 1867. 


Wilkie Collins. The Moonstone. A Romance. In Three Volumes. London: Tinsley 
Bros., 1868. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. Treasure Island. London, Paris & New York: Cassell, 
1883. 


George Moore. А Mummer's Wife. London: Vizetelly, 1885. ( Vizetelly’s One-Vol- 
ume Novels. ПТ.) 


Rudyard Kipling. Departmental Ditties and Other Verses. [Lahore: Civil and 
Military Gazette Press, 1886] 


Thomas Hardy. Tess of the D’Urbervilles: A Pure Woman Faithfully Presented. 
In Three Volumes. [London] James R. Osgood, McIlvaine [1891] 


William Butler Yeats. The Countess Kathleen and Various Legends and Lyrics. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1892. (Cameo Series. ) 


Oscar Wilde. The Importance of Being Earnest. A Trivial Comedy for Serious 
People. London: Leonard Smithers, 1899. 


Bernard Shaw. Widowers’ Houses. A Comedy. London: Henry, 1893. (Independ- 
ent Theatre Series. No. 1.) 


H. G. Wells. The Time Machine. An Invention. London: William Heinemann, 
1895. 


Joseph Conrad. Lord Jim. A Tale. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
and Sons, 1900. 
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Front Matter . 


That all the articles this month relate 
in some way to the economics of author- 
ship is the result not of planning but 
simply of a sufficient accumulation on 
the Editors desk to make a complete 
"Grub Street" issue. 

One attempts a cautious estimate, 
from records in our Manuscript Divi- 
sion and elsewhere, of the total literary 
income of a prolific contemporary of 
Washington Irving. Another extends last 
April's account of that resourceful and 
busy but never long comfortable New 
Yorker, James Hardie, by recovering his 
early days of proofreading and index- 
making in Philadelphia and Princeton 


. 
before he opened his undoubtedly gar- 
ret-like “Literary Printing Office" here. 
The other articles return us to Hogarth's 
England. | 

The inevitable graphic accompani- 
ment is The Distrest Poet "Invented 
Painted Engraved & Publish'd by Wn" 
Hogarth" in 1740 (slightly varied from 
а preliminary version of 1736) and re- 
produced below. Hogarth's "one picture 
in illustration of Literature" inaugu- 
rated Grub Street iconography in a 
benign mode. In this garret there is 
work in progress— on the writer's 
breeches as well as on his rhymes. The 
cupboard is bare and the plaster 
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cracked, but the бге is bright, the win- 
dow unbroken, the infant plump. The 
milk bill is large, but so must its consump- 
tion be, and the wife appears confident 
it will be paid for by what her husband 
is producing — "Riches a Poem" (in 
1736 "Poverty a Poem"). 


At the sordid nadir of this tradition 
(even Hardie's stay in the Alms-House 
was sunny by comparison) consider the 
adjacent lithograph by Dickens' early 
illustrator, Robert Seymour, a century 
later (1836, published 1841). Seymour's 
wretched hack has no poem, no map of 
the mines of Peru, no mendable 
breeches; and no one has any milk, kind- 
ness, or trace of confidence ( except the 
gaffer in the background). 

An image midway between these 
iconographic extremes (in tone and in 
date) is to be found in verses of 1800, 
"The Poet's Garret" by the glamorous 
commercial poetess, Mary "Perdita" 
Robinson. Her Poet's "Attic home" is 
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appointed with cobwebs and broken 
furniture, but it is still the abode of 
poetry; the floor is strewn with ballads 
"of Grub-street fame" and “love-inflam- 
ing" sonnets and scraps and unfinished 
beginnings, and there is evidence of 
some actual literary income. There is, 
at the “scanty fire," a chop turn- 
ing, "by packthread strongly 
held" (safe from the dog who 
snatches the chop in Hogarth ); 
a good though threadbare suit 
of clothes on the bed; "quires 
of paper, white and beautiful" 
(a sheet of it for table-cloth ); 
a "heap of salt" served “оп Ode 
Pindaric.” There is, however, 
no family running up milk 
bills, and there are some am- 
biguities and sophistications 
that mark Mary Robinson's 
vision as peculiarly of her age, 
the Romantic. (In the news- 
papers she exchanged verse 
compliments with Coleridge 
and was one of the first to 
hear or read Kubla Khan.) 
Her Poet's dress includes "silk- 
en hose,” and these have holes 
— but are also "holy." His 
drink (for daily hackwork) 
consists of "Whitbread's bev- 
erage pure" in a battered pewter mug; 
but he also requires opium: “а рма]... 
Half-fill'd with potent spirits, clear and 
strong, / Which sometimes haunt the 
Poet's restless brain, / And fill his mind 
with fancies whimsical.” The Romantic 
Poet has only a “farthing light” — but it 
must stream to a far distance in a world 
not effectually illumined by a sun whose 
shape is too much like a guinea. 


Typographic Broadside Reissued 


Our two-sided broadside of Old-Fash- 
ioned Type Specimens in the Robin- 
son-Pforzheimer Collection is now avail- 
able in a new printing in orange and 
black, at a price of 75¢ postpaid. 
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James Kirke Paulding's Literary Income 


By Ratpy M. ADERMAN 
University of Wisconsin — Milwaukee 


LTHOUGH Washington Irving is usually acclaimed the first successful 
professional man of letters in the United States, his early collaborator 
and long-time friend, James Kirke Paulding, earned a considerable sum by his 
literary efforts in the first half of the nineteenth century. Unlike Charles 
Brockden Brown, Paulding never aspired to support himself entirely by his 
pen. For the most part, instead, Paulding earned his livelihood by working 
as a civilian for the Navy Department in various capacities. Since most of 
these positions were not too onerous or confining, Paulding in twenty-six 
years with the Navy wrote a great amount of prose and poetry. 
Regrettably, since most of the publishers' records for the early nineteenth 
century have been lost and since Paulding made no attempt to preserve his 
correspondence and business papers, we cannot determine precisely what 
he earned from his writing. In order to get any notion of Paulding's income 
from writing, we must piece together the clues from his existing letters and 
from other writers allusions to terms which editors and publishers shared 
in common with Paulding.? Meager as these sources are, they provide us 
with some details about his income. 
Paulding's first literary payment came from his contributions to Sal- 
magundi, the lively commentary on New York men and manners in 1807 and 
1808. With Washington and William Irving, Paulding contributed to the 


1 For assistance in the research for this paper I wish to thank the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and also the American Philosophical Society. I am grateful to Dr Amos L. 
Herold, dean of Paulding scholars, for numerous valuable suggestions. 

2 For a good introduction to the problem of the finances of authorship, see William Charvat, 
“Literary Economics and Literary History” in English Institute Essays 1949, ed Alan S. Downer 
(New York, Columbia University Press 1950) 73-91. 
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twenty issues. Although their primary interest in writing was entertain- 
ing diversion, the collaborators were unwilling to continue when they 
discovered that David Longworth, their publisher, refused to share with 
them the considerable profits of the venture. Because of Longworth's 
stubbornness, Paulding and Irving received only about $100 apiece for 
their efforts? As a result of the altercation, the authors discontinued Sal- 
magundi "while still in the full career of popularity, not because the ma- 
terials for such a work were exhausted, or the authors fatigued with their 
exertions." * 

With this lesson in mind, Paulding was to be more wary in his future deal- 
ings with book publishers. In 1812 he issued The Diverting History of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan, a satire on Anglo-American relations and re- 
criminations and a volume which he termed one of his most successful works. 
Although the exact details of Paulding's arrangements with Inskeep & Brad- 
ford are not preserved, he hinted at them in a letter on July 5, 1815, probably 
to Mathew Carey, at a time when he was casting about for a new publisher. 
There he stated that he limited Inskeep & Bradford to a discount of 25 per 
cent. The printers of the work, Van Winkle and Wiley, paid him at the 
rate of 50 per cent for the copies they bought. However, he now offered 
the copyright of the book outright for $300.5 Carey probably did not pur- 
chase the copyright at this time, for it was four years before he issued an 
edition with four illustrations by John Wesley Jarvis. 

Probably the same arrangements with Inskeep & Bradford applied to The 
Lay of the Scottish Fiddle (1813), a parody of Scott's Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, In 1815, shortly after the publication of Paulding’s The United States 
and England, Inskeep & Bradford failed in their business, in consequence 
of which only a few copies of the book were distributed. 

Between 1817 and 1830 Paulding published ten titles including poetry, 
essays, short stories, and a novel, but none of the financial arrangements 


3 Seo P. M. Irving, Life and Letters of Washington Irving, 4 vols (New York, С. P. Putnam 
1869264) x 179. In the Duyckinck Papers in The New York Public Library (hereafter referred 
to as NYPL) is the statement: “Longworth did pay some inconsiderable sum for the future 
numbers of Salmagundi.” 

4 Manuscript autobiography of J. K. Paulding in the Duyckinck Papers (NYPL), opposite page 
14, Paulding added that when га lager: aware of Longworth's profits, "The authors very 
naturally put in their claim for а e at least in the future numbers; Longworth obstinately 
demurred; the publication was abruptly discontinued, and thus ended the first lesson of these 
inexperienced Youths in their dealings with the modern Maecenases.” See also Paulding to 
[Ruus W. Griswold], March 31, 1846. Letter in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania (here- 
after referred to as HSP). 


5 Paulding to an unidentified correspondent, July 5, 1815 (HSP). 
8 Manuscript autobiography, p 17 (NYPL). 
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with the publishers have survived. Since he wrote partly as a means of ос- 
cupying his time, he probably was not as greatly concerned about гереіріѕ 
as a strictly professional author. The impact of Paulding's writings upon the 
reading public during the 1820s was sufficiently impressive to procure $1,500 
from Harpers for his novel, The Dutchman's Fireside, upon delivery of the 
manuscript in 1830.7 About the same time Paulding entered James Н. 
Hackett's competition for an original American comedy and won the prize 
of $300 for The Lion of the West.? 

The success of The Dutchman’s Fireside was instantaneous, both at home 
and abroad. By July 9, 1831, Paulding observed that "The work has already 
gone through three Editions." ° Colburn and Bentley published an English 
edition almost immediately, and within seven years the novel had been 
translated into French, Swedish, German, Dutch, and Danish. In view of 
the lack of international copyright agreements, however, it is doubtful 
whether Paulding received any compensation for these foreign publications. 

In 1882 Paulding delivered to the Harpers another novel, Westward Hol 
For it he received $1,500? Apparently the Harpers’ optimism about the 
sale of the book was ill-founded, for on February 16, 1833, William Dunlap 
observed in his diary, "I find from Harper's & from Paulding that there 
is dissatisfaction between them. "Westward-ho' dont sell well. It has not 
been republished in England owing (Paulding says) to its being sent through 
the Post Office & Bulwer refusing to pay £5 postage. P. says he will have 
nothing more to do with them.” Despite Paulding's dissatisfaction, the 
novel was published in a two- and a three- volume edition in England and 
in a French translation in 1833 and in German translations in 1836 and 1837. 

Paulding signed a contract with Harpers for a collected edition of his 
writings in November 1833, and two years later he informed Edward 
Conrad, editor of the Philadelphia Gazette, that “Mess™ Harpers, will shortly 
commence the publication of a uniform edition of my writings, that I think 


T Manuscript autobiography, p 25 (NYPL). "For my last two novels [The Dutchman's Fireside 
and Westward Hol], they gave me 3000 Dollars in Cash.” Paulding to Jared Sparks, August 
13, 1836 (letter in Harvard University Library). However, Washington Irving tells his brother 
Peter (letter of February 3, 1831) that Paulding received $1,400. P. M. Irving, п 449. Regard- 
less of which e is correct, it is apparent that Paulding was well paid according to the 
standards of the day. 

8 William I. Paulding, The Literary Life of James K. Paulding (New York, Charles Scribner & 
Co 1867) 218. 

9 Paulding to Cales & Seaton (NYPL). The preface to the novel is dated April 1831. 

10 Manuscript autobiography, p 25 (NYPL). 

11 Diary of William Dunlap, ed Dorothy C. Barck, m, in Collections of the New-York Histori- 
cal Society (1931) Lxv 656. 

12 W, I. Paulding 235. 
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worth preserving,,and that it will comprise most of the Scattered Tales &c, 
which, the importunities of Publishers of Periodicals have from time to time 
squeezed out of my brain. The Edition will as [sic] comprise some three or 
four Dramatic pieces which have never been published.” 18 Paulding alluded 
to some of the details of his publication arrangements with the Harpers in 
a letter to Jared Sparks in 1836, pointing out that the contract was “one 
highly favourable to the Publishers, as my principal object was to get out 
a connected, and uniform Series.” The Harpers were to pay for stereotyping 
the volumes and to receive all of the profits on the first 2,000 volumes, with 
Paulding receiving ten cents per volume on all sales over this number. At 
the end of ten years Paulding could exercise an option to buy the plates at 
half of their original cost. Paulding felt that the publishers were quite sure 
of success, for they offered him $10,000 for the copyright instead of their 
usual profit-sharing arrangement. 

Paulding noted later, however, that the Harpers published only 1,500 
copies of each volume of the uniform edition," thus cutting him completely 
out of any profits from the venture. Evidence of strained feeling, or perhaps 
Paulding’s wariness in dealing with publishers, is seen in a letter to T. W. 
White, who had asked him to intercede with the Harpers on behalf of 
Edgar Allan Poe. Paulding refused, pointing out that they relied upon a 
reader, “by whose judgment they are guided in their publications, and 
like all other traders are governed by their anticipations of profit or loss, 
rather than any intrinsic merit of a work or its author.” 16 

Even though Paulding had reservations about the Harpers and their 
methods, he allowed them to publish A Life of Washington (1835), Slavery 
in the United States (1836), and The Book of Saint Nicholas (1836). In 1838, 
however, he shifted to D. Appleton for the publication of A Gift from Fairy 
Land, his last book before he assumed the duties of the Secretary of the 
Navy. This volume, with illustrations by John G. Chapman, appeared in 
an edition of 1,000 copies, five hundred of which were purchased imme- 
diately by a London bookseller for sale in England.” 


18 December 26, 1835 (HSP). 

14 Paulding to Jared Sparks, August 13, 1836. Letter in Harvard University Library. 

15 See Paulding to J. H. Hammond, July 26, 1845: “Messrs пан .. . informed me that the 
had published some fiften hundred copies, which sold somewhat indifferently іп the N 
and still more so in the South. They have a very few copies on hand and would willingly pue. 
lish a new Edition if there were sufficient encouragement to do so.” Letter in the J. Н. 

mond Papers, Library of Congress. 

19 March 31, 1836, in the Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed James A. Harrison, 17 vols 
(New York, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co 1902) хуп 377. See also manuscript autobiography of 
Paulding, p 29 (NYPL). 

17 Manuscript autobiography, p 29 (NYPL). 
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Twenty years later Paulding alluded again to his contract with the Har- 
pers. At this time he was negotiating with Bunce and Brother, New York 
printers, for another edition made from the Harper stereotype plates, which, 
he felt, could be purchased for $1,000 or half their original cost, whichever 
sum was smaller. Since the Harpers “cannot themselves publish a single 
copy over two thousand without paying Eight cents a volume as soon as 
printed," Paulding believed that $1,000 was a good offer for the plates. 
Paulding expected several volumes never published by the Harpers to be 
included in this new edition, but he did not plan to invest any of his own 
money in the venture.” This expectation never materialized, probably in 
part because Paulding was unwilling to assume any of the financial responsi- 
bility or to work extensively on the project. 

After Paulding returned to New York following his term as Van Buren's 
Secretary of the Navy, he concentrated on writing stories, articles, and 
poems for various magazines. Not until 1846, after his retirement to Hyde 
Park, did he return to book publication. By March 81, 1846, he reported to 
Rufus Griswold that he had completed correcting the proofs for The Old 
Continental some time earlier.” What Paulding received for the book is 
not clear; however, he did not receive the copyright. Paine and Burgess, 
the publishers, gave him the same terms as Cooper received from them,” 
but those details are not known at present. 

On May 4, 1846, when Paulding inquired about Cooper’s terms with 
Paine and Burgess, he also wrote to Carey & Hart of Philadelphia, offering 
them a collection of four comedies, three of which were by his son. When 
the publishers expressed interest, the authors sent them by express on May 
29, 1846. Even though accepted, the plays languished in the publishers’ 
hands throughout the autumn, with the senior collaborator inquiring twice 
about their status. Evidently Carey & Hart were waiting for the spring trade, 
for Paulding indicated on February 18, 1847, that he and his son had finished 
reading proofs." If Paulding had preserved his letters from Carey & Hart, 
we would know what he and his son received for the volume. 


18 Paulding to G. P. Morris, July 23, 1855. Letter in the New York State Library, Albany. 
See also Paulding to Morris, June 4, 1855, and June 8, 1855. Letters in Yale University Library 
and Huntington Library, respectively. 

19 Letter in HSP. 

20 Paulding to G. P. Morris, July 23, 1855, letter in New York State Library, Albany. Paulding 
to Cooper, May 4, 1848, letter in Yale University Library. pene published letters do not 
reveal the terms of his contract for new books; he mentions on [August] 8, 1845, that he has 
received $1,000 for the reprint rights on "certain old books.” Correspondence of James Fent- 
more-Cooper, ed James Fenimore Cooper, 2 vols (New Haven, Yale University Press 1922) т 
550-551. 


21 All of Paulding’s letters to Carey & Hart referred to in this paragraph are in HSP. 
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Even as he was sending off the manuscript of American Comedies to the 
Philadelphia publishers, Paulding was trying to interest them in a work 
called The New and Old World, which he wished them to accept sight 
unseen.? Later correspondence reveals the wariness of Carey & Hart and 
the willingness of Paulding to tailor the material to fit their wishes and to 
consider their suggestion of publishing it on shares, with each party receiv- 
ing half the profits.” By December 11, 1846, Paulding reported to Martin 
Van Buren that Carey & Hart refused to publish on any terms, on the grounds 
that only fiction was selling. But Paulding was not easily discouraged; he 
quickly adapted his material to the current tastes. On January 25, 1847, he 
wrote to Carey & Hart, "I have now ready for publication, a Novel which 
I propose to call “The Cavalier & The Roundhead; or The Puritan's Daughter; 
A Tale of the Old and New World, and which will be about the size — 
perhaps a little larger — of The Old Continental" Again he urged them to 
accept the manuscript on his word alone, "as I dont stomach having a work 
of mine rejected after perusal, and Know from my own experience that a 
Manuscript production, is read under great disadvantage, most especially, 
when the hand writing is, like mine, somewhat difficult to decipher." Again 
Paulding was willing to divide the profits equally; he asked only for an 
advance of $500 upon Carey & Hart's receipt of the manuscript. Otherwise, 
“I shall dispose of the Copy Right for what I can get." ?* Nearly three weeks 
later he acknowledged the rejection of his proposal, meanwhile grumbling, 
"I regret the absence of all encouragement to American Literature with 
the exception of Sectarian, and Picture Books." 29 Part of Paulding's prob- 
lem, it would seem, was his reluctance to accept the publishers' new meth- 
ods for handling manuscripts, with the result that his novel was passed over. 

Carey & Hart's refusal of the novel was final. Paulding then attempted 
to interest Burgess & Stringer, publishers of The Old Continental, in the 
book. Apparently they made an offer agreeable to Paulding and then sud- 
denly withdrew it in a manner which displeased the novelist. Consequently 
he felt no desire to re-open negotiations with them in December 1848, when 
he asked William Wilson to find a publisher in New York. Paulding specifi- 
cally enjoined Wilson from offering the work to the Harpers on the ground 
that they had refused to publish The Old. Continental. With the proposed 


22 Paulding to Carey & Hart, May 29, 1846 (HSP). 

28 Paulding to Carey & Hart, December 8, 1846 (HSP). 

24 Letter owned by James Kirke Paulding, Rio de Janeiro. 
25 Letter in HSP. 

28 February 13, 1847 (HSP). 
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revisions Paulding stated that he could have the manuscript ready in a 
month. He wanted a cash arrangement with the publishers whom he termed 
"those Philistines." "Screw as much out of those rogues as you can, as I 
contemplate some great agricultural experiments next Spring." 27 Wilson 
succeeded in getting Baker & Scribner to take the book, which appeared 
under their imprint in 1849, with a second edition in the same year and a 
third in 1850. Despite all of the difficulties of its publication, Paulding 
asserted late in 1853, “The Puritan and his Daughter is my favorite work, 
whether because it was the last of my offspring, or for some other cause." 28 

In 1855, when he was negotiating for a new collected edition, Paulding 
stated that he clearly held the copyrights on all of his books except The 
Dutchman’s Fireside, Westward Hol, The Old Continental, and The Puritan 
and His Daughter. Even these he believed to be subject to his control, the 
first two by virtue of a Supreme Court decision permitting a twenty-eight- 
year extension of the copyright by the author but not by the publisher. 
Regarding the latter two, Paulding revealed that by agreement with the 
publishers their rights reverted to him after five years? Thus Paulding had 
control of all of his literary property to dispose of as he wished. For the most 
part this control had come to him fortuitously, because he freely admitted 
on many occasions that he was not as careful in his business arrangements 
as he might have been. 

Paulding’s prolific literary output was not limited to books. He contributed 
generously to many periodicals and newspapers from the first decade of 
the nineteenth century until well into the sixth decade. Among the earliest 
magazine contributions which can be ascribed to him is a 414 page sketch 
of the life of William Wood for the Philadelphia Port Folio, edited by Joseph 
Dennie.” At the going rate of $1.00 to $2.00 per page which the magazine 
paid, Paulding received between $4.25 and $8.50. He may also have con- 
tributed some poetic fables to the October 1810 and January 1811 issues of 
the magazine. These moralistic trifles, signed “P.,” are quite similar to some 
that he published later.?' It is quite possible that Paulding wrote a number 
27 Paulding to William Wilson, December 17, 1848. Letter owned by C. Waller Barrett. W. I. 
Paulding, 313-314, excises the reference to the Harpers. This letter was also published in 
Knickerbocker Magazine uxt (March 1863) 261. 

28 Paulding to J. S. Sims, November 10, 1853, in W. L Paulding 362. 


29 Paulding to G. P. Morris, July 23, 1855. Letter in New York State Library, Albany. 

80 See v (January 1811) 64-68. This article is positively identified in a separately bound off- 

ы, in the New-York Historical Society, where Paulding's name is affixed to the title page of 
e sketch. 

31 "The Lion and the Hottentot" and "The e and the Bat" appeared in гу (October 1810) 

377-379; "The Sick Lion, the Fox, and the Wolf” and "The Shepherd and the Wolf" appeared 

in v (January 1811) 34-35. 
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of items for the Port Folio, since he and Washington Irving made frequent 
trips [o Philadelphia about this time. They visited often at the home of 
Rebecca Gratz, a beautiful and talented Jewess whom Irving described so 
glowingly that Sir Walter Scott modeled Rebecca in Ivanhoe after her. How- 
ever, because of the widely divergent political views of Paulding and Dennie 
the relationship with the Port Folio did not last long. 

In 1813 Paulding assisted Washington Irving, the new editor of the 
Analectic Magazine, by contributing reviews, stories, poems, and biographies 
of naval heroes. Between 1813 and 1819 Paulding wrote at least forty-three 
items for the magazine, running to more than 480 pages of text. His remu- 
neration for this work is not revealed in any surviving documents, but he 
stated in 1817 that the Analectic paid three dollars per page for articles 
accepted.? If we can assume that this rate applied during the period of 
Paulding's association, we note that he made over $1,400 from this source 
alone. During part of this time he served as secretary to the newly-created 
Board of Navy Commissioners at a salary of $2,000 а year.” The Analectic was 
apparently willing to pay generously for services and contributions, for Wash- 
ington Irving served as editor of the journal at an annual salary of $1,500.™ 

Between March 1827 and December 1832 Paulding wrote eleven reviews 
for Robert Walsh's American Quarterly Review. The account books of 
Carey and Lea, publishers of the Review at this time, reveal the products 
from Paulding’s pen as well as his remuneration for them. For 26272 pages 
in the magazine he received $467, or an average of about $1.78 per page. 


82 Paulding to George Watterson, January 25, 1817. Letter in Watterson Papers, Library of 
Congress. 
88 Peter Force, A National Calendar for 1820 (Washington, Davis & Force 1820) 103. 


84 Р. M. Irving 1291. 
85 Paulding wrote the following pieces: review of Almack's; or Fashionable Life т (March 1827) 
222—234; review of William ap, The Father of an Only Child, and J. ЇЧ. Barker, Marmion 
and Superstition, 1 (June 1827) 331-357; review of York Town. A Historical Romance, п (Sept 
1827) 19-46; review of Frederick F. De Roos, Personal Narrative Travels in the United 
States and Canada іп 1826 ..., п (Dec 1827) 395—492; review of Р J. Green, Sketches of 
the War in Greece... , ш (March 1828) 190-220; review of Harry Brown, A Narrative of the 
Anti-Masonic Excitement in the Western Part of the State of New York, during the Years 1826, 
1827, 1828 and part of 1829, уп (March 1830) 162-188; review of Memoir of Rear Admiral 
Paul Jones . . . , уп (June 1830) 409-436; review of David Paul Brown, Sertonius; or the 
Roman Patriot; George William Featherstonehaugh, The Death of M rei James McHenry, 
The Usurper; Richard Penn Smith, The Disowned; or the Prodigals and The Eighth of January, 
уш (Sept 1830) 134-161; review of Joseph Owen, Europe and America, тх (June 1831) 398-419; 
review of Proceedings of the Parliament of England on the Subject of a Reform in the Repre- 
sentation of the House of Commons, as reported in the London "Spectator," and other British 
Periodicals, x (Sept 1831) 48-68; and E. C. Wines, Two Years and a Half in the Navy, xu (Dec 
1832) 457—485. The Carey and Lea account books are in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
For a general account of Carey and Lea, see David Kaser, Messrs. Carey & Lea of Phila- 
delphia Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press 1957). This study does not deal with 
the material from the account books of the firm. 
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He may have contributed to later numbers of the magazine; but since Walsh 
changed to printers whose account books do not survive, it is not possible 
to identify any later contributions Paulding may have made anonymously. 
This period coincides roughly with Paulding's work on The Atlantic Souve- 
nir, also a Carey and Lea venture. 

Paulding contributed more copiously to the New-York Mirror than to 
any other periodical. At least fifty-five prose selections and ten poems writ- 
ten by him have been identified. Not all of these were original pieces; in 
fact, the Mirror made a practice of excerpting from his currently published 
works including tales or elegant extracts which would appeal to its readers. 
In 1836 the Mirror stated proudly, “our annual disbursements for literary 
contributions alone exceed five thousand. dollars! — a sum that has never 
been paid .. . by any periodical in this country, whether daily, weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly, for a similar supply." ** It is difficult to estimate Paul- 
ding’s payments from the Mirror, because there is reason to suspect that 
many, if not all, of his stories and sketches were gratuitous contributions.?* 
Perhaps Paulding regarded this means of keeping his name before the read- 
ing public worth more in publicity and good will than the fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars he might have received for his articles. Or perhaps George Pope 
Morris, the editor of the Mirror, began paying Paulding for his contributions 
some time after 1831, thus reinforcing his boast of 1836. Once again the 
lack of clearly documented evidence prevents us from finding the answer. 

After retiring from his Cabinet post in March 1841, recovering from the 
death of his wife shortly thereafter, and accompanying Van Buren on a 
trip through the South and West in the spring and summer of 1842, Paul- 
ding turned his attention again to the literary marketplace. Apparently he 
was looking for a receptive editor at the same time that Rufus Griswold, 
editor of Graham's Magazine, was trying to get the exclusive rights to the 
contributions of such luminaries as Bryant, Cooper, Lowell, and Longfellow. 
When Paulding replied to Griswold's letter of solicitation, he indicated that 
he was interested in business-like terms for payment. 


You will... excuse me for desiring to Know the precise amount and 
period of remuneration, as well as the present situation & future prospects 


86 New-York Mirror xiv (July 2, 1836) 7, quoted in part by Frank Luther Mott, A History of 
American Magazines 1741-1850 (Cambridge, Harvard University Press 1938) 327. Dr Mott 
estimates the Mirror's rate of payment at from five to eight dollars per thousand words of orig- 
inal material. 

87 “We take this opportunity to express our thanks to the author [Paulding] for the exclusive 
preference he has shown in making this journal the channel through which the free-will offer- 
ings of his leisure hours are given to the public." New-York Mirror 1x (October 1, 1831) 103. 
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of the Magazine, a single N° of which I wish you would send me for In- 
spection. I will then decide at once. I should like also to Know the num- 
ber of pages you would wish me to contribute to each number.5? 


By January 2, 1843, Paulding had sent off his first article, probably "The 
End of the World — A Vision," which appeared in Graham's Magazine for 
March. Paulding made it clear that he expected to be paid on the same 
terms as Cooper, a point which is reiterated later in the same month.*? After 
such strong insistence Paulding discovered that Cooper’s terms were not 
so favorable as he believed. Though willing to stand by the agreement, 
Paulding admitted that he “would much prefer the original terms proposed, 
namely: — ten dollars a page for all contributions, within a compass of five 
pages, or not exceeding it, and five dollars for all over that number; by 
which I understood that the former sum was to be allowed for the first 
pages, and the latter for the remainder; not that the whole should be aver- 
aged at Five Dollars.” 49 Paulding further asserted that only in rare excep- 
tions would he exceed five pages, thus limiting his payment to about $50 
monthly. 

A satisfactory agreement was reached, and in late February 1843 
Paulding sent a tale written in 1813, "Too Late and Too Early,” to- 
gether with several “poetical trifles” which he donated to the editor. Thus 
began Paulding’s six-year association with the magazine, resulting in 
twenty tales and sketches of varying lengths and eleven poems, totaling 
166 lines. Several of these items had apparently been written twenty or 
thirty years earlier. 

It is difficult to determine how much Paulding realized from his contri- 
butions to Graham’s. If he was able to hold out consistently for his price, 
he probably derived about $1,000 from the association. George Graham 
had a flexible scale for his contributors, depending upon their literary stat- 
ure. For instance, in 1842 he offered Bryant $600 a year for a poem a month 
and Cooper $10 a page for biographies of naval commanders, while Haw- 
оте received 95 per page for "Earth's Holocaust" in 1844. Mrs Emma 
C. Embury, a prolific contributor to the magazine, received $20 or $25 


88 Paulding to Rufus W. Griswold, November 7, 1842 (HSP). 

89 Paulding to Rufus W. Griswold, January 2, 1843, and January 25, 1843 (HSP). 

40 W. M. Griswold, ed Passages from the Correspondence of Rufus W. Griswold (Cambridge, 
Mass, W. M. Griswold 1898) 135. 

41 Joy Bayless, Rufus Wilmot Griswold, Poe's Literary Executor (Nashville, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Press 1043) 57, 59. 
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apiece for most of her articles.** Since Paulding's position in the American 
literary constellation was only slightly inferior to that of Irving and Cooper, 
he was able to demand a substantial fee for his contributions, despite the 
fact that few of them were of high literary caliber. 

Although Paulding's other periodical contributions were more scattered, 
he is nonetheless represented in at least sixteen other magazines. For Godey’s 
Lady's Book, a strong competitor of Graham's Magazine, Paulding wrote 
six pieces at a time when Godey's was paying Mrs Embury $20 to $25 per 
article and Seba Smith $5 per раре.* Since Paulding's articles were each 
three or four pages long, he probably collected the prevailing rate of $20 or 
$25 per item. During the five-year existence of the Columbian Magazine, 
Paulding furnished nine articles, totaling forty-five pages. If he was paid 
at the same rates as Mrs Embury, he earned between $4 and $8 a page for 
his stories and sketches, a minimum of $180.** Other magazines often pub- 
lished his writings, but there is no record of the remuneration he received 
from them. 

Paulding was also a frequent contributor to gift books during their period 
of greatest popularity. His longest association was with The Atlantic Sou- 
venir, which printed twelve of his stories between 1826 and 1832. The 1826- 
1833 account books of Carey and Lea, publishers of the annual, reveal 
exactly how much the New Yorker received for his tales. The following list 
sets forth the titles, total number of pages, and payment for each year of 
his association with The Atlantic Souvenir: 


1828 "The Eve of St. John" 


“A Tale of Mystery" 

“The Spanish Girl of the Cordilleras" 195 pages 9900 
1827 “The White Indian" 

"The Little Dutch Sentinel 

of the Manhadoes" 80 pages 99200 

1828 “The Poet's Tale” 

“Cobus Yerks" 56 pages $120 
1829 “Un Faineant” 

“Benhadar” 57 pages $120 
1830 “The Ghost” 25 pages $ 50 
1831 “The Eve of St. Andrew” 32 pages 8 50 
1832 "The Dunce and the Genius" 32 pages 8 40 


d Albert Robbins, "Mrs. Emma C. Embury's Account Book," Bulletin of The New York 
Public Library 11 (Aug 1947) 481-482. 


48 Ibid, 481—482; J. Albert Robbins, “Fees Paid to Authors by Certain American Periodicals, 
1840-1850,” Studies in Bibliography (Charlottesville 1949) п 101. 


44 See Robbins 482. 
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In 1886, after the merger of The Atlantic Souvenir and The Token, Paul- 
ding. published another story, “The Magic Spinning Wheel,” for which the 
payment record has not survived. If he received the same amount as for 
his 1832 story, his income from the annual totaled $820. 

When Carey and Lea sold The Atlantic Souvenir to S. G. Goodrich, 
Paulding did not abandon the Philadelphia publishers. In 1885 he contrib- 
uted “A Pennsylvania Tale” to The Gift, a venture of Carey and Hart (succes- 
sor to Carey and Lea) edited by Miss Eliza Leslie. Apparently he could not 
work out satisfactory future arrangements, for in a letter to Carey and Hart 
on November 23, 1836, he refused to expand a story which he had submitted 
for the next volume or to take a lower rate for it.*® 

Although Paulding contributed occasionally to other gift books, no record 
of his payments has been discovered. His “Ode to Jamestown” appeared in 
The Magnolia for 1836 ** and in the following year in The New York Book 
of Poetry. The latter volume, edited by Charles Fenno Hoffman, also con- 
tained four selections from The Backwoodsman, Paulding’s long poem of 
1818. Other miscellaneous contributions include “The Yankee School- 
master” in The American Book of Beauty (1845), “Recollections of the Coun- 
try Lisette” in The Irving Offering (1851), and “Too Fast and Too Slow” in 
The Moss Rose (1852). Even with his waning reputation after the mid-1840s 
Paulding no doubt demanded and received payment equal to that of the 
prolific second-raters then filling the pages of the annuals. 

Even with the preceding facts at our disposal, we can do little more than 
guess at Paulding’s total income from his writing. The gaps in his financial 
record are great enough to make any estimate of dubious value. Dr Herold 
estimates that Paulding’s estate was worth from $50,000 to $80,000.** It is 
impossible to determine how much of this was derived from his writing and 
how much from his wife’s estate, his brother Nathaniel’s bequests, his own 
income as a public official, and his shrewd investments in real estate and 
insurance. Probably a conservative estimate of Paulding’s gross receipts 
from his writings would be $50,000, a sizable sum which reveals both his 
literary and financial success. 


45 Letter in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 

48 Among the most widely reprinted of Paulding’s writings, it also appeared in Griswold’s The 
Poets and Poetry of America (1843); Godey's Lady's Book хххп (Тап 1846) 3-4; and Burton 
E. Stevenson’s Poems of American History (1908). 

47 “Evening,” 197-198; "The Pennsylvania Immigrant,” 202-203; “Crossing the Alleghenies,” 
204—208; and “The Tornado," 208-210. 

48 Amos L. Herold, James Kirke Paulding: Versatile American (New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press 1926) 140. 
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An incomplete reconstruction of Paulding’s financial transactions with his 
publishers, then, reveals that he was as well treated by them as most of his 
contemporaries. His regular employment as a government official provided 
him with an independence that improved his bargaining position with edi- 
tors and publishers. By writing easily and revising as little as possible, Paul- 
ding was able to produce a considerable bulk of material, most of which he 
sold at the current rates in New York or Philadelphia. His experience sug- 
gests that although his remuneration for writing was not princely, it was 
not as niggardly as we may have been led to believe by some of the generali- 
zations about the literary income of nineteenth-century American authors. 





Gruh Street in Philadelphia, 1794-1795: 
More About James Hardie 


By Кошо С. Suver 
Simmons College 


N A VIGOROUS essay recently printed in these pages, Lawrence B. 

Romaine revived the memory of James Hardie who lived in New York 
City at the beginning of the nineteenth century.’ This journalist, grammarian, 
author, teacher, statistician, and inspector of city streets has about him a 
resilience which the mean circumstances of his life somehow failed to dimin- 
ish, In his career are interwoven his persistent desire to be an author, and the 
almost insurmountable economic conditions of the American book trade of 
his time. At the end of the eighteenth century, few men — Noah Webster was 
one — could make a living as a writer or even a compiler. Therefore to sup- 
port himself in a harsh world James Hardie wrote books, sold books, proof- 
read, indexed, taught, and begged for money insistently. 

Now that Mr Romaine has presented the wide aspect of James Hardie in 
New York, the Philadelphia years become more meaningful. Fortunately, a 
few of Hardie’s letters have been preserved by Mathew Carey, one of his 
Philadelphia employers.* They are vivid, poignant, and often desperate. His 
bills, some of which Carey also kept, disclose new facts concerning Hardie's 
life as well as interesting information about the fees a literary man could 
earn in this country at that time.? For instance, we now know that Hardie 
sold books in Philadelphia early in 1792: under date of Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1792, he billed Mathew Carey for six "New York Directories" at 3s 
each and one "Synopsis of Geography," probably an import, at 11s. These 
books evidently arrived on memorandum; six weeks later he wrote Carey: 


Sir 

Be pleased to deliver to the Bearer the 12 Synopsis of Geography which I 
delivered to you some time ago; as I have a demand for more than I can 
at present easily procure As also the New York directories I 
imagine there is little or no prospect of your being able to dispose of them. 
I have therefore resolved to send them to Vendue & to let them go for 








1 Lawrence B. Romaine, “Talk of the Town: New York City, January 1825," Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library Lxm (1959) [173]-188. 


2 These letters are in The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. By courtesy of Mr Nicholas B. 
Wainwright, the letters are quoted with permission of the Society. 


8 These bills are in the American Antiquarian Society. By courtesy of Dr Clifford К. Shipton, 
they are quoted with permission. 
[130] 
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what they will fetch —— This, Sir, is giving you trouble for nothing. I am 
sorry for it —— Perhaps, however, in our future transactibns, I-may be 
able to throw something in your way which may tend to your advantage 
—— 1 will thank you, if you will be so obliging as to inform the Bearer 
when you propose to go to New York. 


Iam 


Philadelphia "EE 
13® March 1792 your humble ser* 
James Hanpr 


By the end of the following year, he was probably doing part-time proof- 
reading and indexing for Carey. At least he knew Carey well enough to ex- 
pect a loan when he wanted one. On December 27, 1798, he wrote this note: 

Designing to join the Masonic procession this morning, time will not 
permit me to wait upon you; at the same time I stand in need of five 
dollars for a particular purpose —— If you will be so obliging as to send 
that sum by the Bearer it will greatly oblige me —— To morrow I shall 
wait upon you & am with respect . . . 


During the following month, Hardie prepared the list of the dead which 
appeared in the fourth edition of Carey's book on the yellow fever epidemic 
in Philadelphia.* At its completion, Carey received this letter: 


Dr Sir 

I called on you this morning but found you too much engaged to have 
an opportunity of speaking with you. 

I have occasion for some money —— The arranging the names of the 


dead in alphabetical order employed me much longer than I & perhaps 
you at first expected. 

I was engaged in that business for 14 days, between 6 & 7 hours 
every day I would therefore hope that the sum of 20 dol" is not too 
much for that trouble If however you should think otherwise, I shall 
be contented with what you please to send. I am 








D"! Sir 
Your most obd' & very humble Sert 


224 Тап? 1794 1 Hine 


N B You may deduct what I owe to you. 


* Mathew Carey, A Short Account of the Malignant Fever, late evalent in Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia 1794). y pr Р 
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In spite of the fact that he taught, wrote, and proofread, there remained 
the constant and immediate need for money. One wonders what Carey 
thought when tbis note arrived: 


D” Sir 

Between M* Brown's * employment, reading your proof sheets & my 
own, my time is so occupied that I can find no leisure to hunt for money 
— — I am therefore under the necessity of again applying to you The 
truth is, that unless you can accomodate me with 2 Dollars, I shall be under 
the necessity of proclaiming a solemn fast to be observed religiously by 
myself & family, from this time till Saturday evening. I hope you will be 
so obliging as to prevent me trying the experiment of fasting so long 
& Iam 





with esteem 


Your most obd: 
Tuesday 7 o clock 
James Hanpre 


Or this: 


Dr Sir 

I must this day pay a bill due for binding the Philadelphia Direc- 
tories, & am deficient in the sum of six dollars — Next tuesday is the 
day on which I shall receive my quarterly salary, & if you will be so 
obliging as to send that sum by my little daughter it will greatly oblige 
me and on tuesday it shall be returned with thanks I am 





Dr Sir 


Your most obdt 
24% May, 1794 
James Hanpre 


Nevertheless Carey continued to supply him with work. In June and July, 
with Hardie presumably free from his teaching duties, there was much proof- 
reading to be done on the books for the fall season. Hardie’s bills to Carey 


5 Charles Brown was a master of the Friends’ Grammar School (James Hardie, The Philadelphia 
Directory and Register, Philadelphia, 1784, p 17). 
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are among the earliest known American documents from рооза to pub- 








lisher. Five examples follow: s 
I 
Philadelphia 7 June 1794 
М: Carey 
To James Hardie 
To reading 3 proof sheets ( French) 7.6 
То З half sheets —— Geography ° 3.9 
To 1 Sheet Edwards on the affections 7 2.6 
To 5 Sheet Roderic Random ? 13 
£0.15.0 
II 
Philadelphia 14% June 1794 
To reading 3 half sheets Geography 3.9 
— . —— 2 Sheets french Grammar ? 10.0 
1 D” on the affections 3.0 
1 D* Roderic Random 3.0 
19.9 
III 
Philadelphia 1794 
Mr Mathew Carey 
To James Hardie 
16% June To reading 72 sheet Roderick Random 16 
% Geography 13 
74 French Grammar 2.6 
17% D° 5 on the affections 1.6 
74 French revolution 19 1.0 
14 Geography 13 
74 French Grammar 2.6 
Correcting the Index 2.6 
18% ро % French revolution 1.6 
75 Geography 13 
19* De 72 French revolution 1.6 


$ William Guthrie, A New System of Modern Geography (Philadelphia 1794). 

7 Jonathan Edwards, A Treatise Concerning Religious Affections (Philadelphia 1794). 

8 Tobias George Smollett, The Adventures of Roderick Random (Philadelphia 1794). 

9 Jean Baptiste Perrin, A Grammar of the French Tongue (Philadelphia 1794). 

10 or Jean Paul, An Impartial History of the Late Revolution in France (Philadelphia 
1794 
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20% 16 French revolution 1.6 
. 34 Beatties Philosophy 11 1.6 
¥ on the affections 1.6 
Correcting the affections 1.2.6 
22.6.9 
IV 
Philadelphia 15% July 1794 
M* M. Carey 
To James Hardie 
To reading proof sheets from 24 June to the date hereof — — — 
To2  Beatties Elements of moral science 6.0 
To2 Edwards on the affections 6.0 
То 4% Roderic Random 13.6 
To 27 sheets French revolution 3. 7.6 
£4. 9.0118 
V 
Philadelphia 19% July 1794 
M* Mathew Carey 
To James Hardie 
To reading % sheet Roderic Random 1.6 
To р 34 Edwards оп the affections 1.6 
To 174 Days employed correcting the longitude &c 1.2.6 
1.5.6 


Besides correcting for Carey, Hardie managed to secure other assignments. 
In 1794, some members of the Philadelphia book trade issued A Catalogue of 
Books Published by the Different Members of the Philadelphia Company of 
Printers and Booksellers with the text arranged by James Hardie. Here is the 
bill which Carey received for his allotment of catalogues: 


Mr Mathew Carey 
To D. Humphreys D* 

1794 

June 17 To printing 4000 Catalogues £ 7.16. 
To Mr Hardie' bill for arranging d° i 2.12.6 
To Mr Young bill for paper 6. 1.6 

16.10. 

Your share for 1000 Catalogues, is £ 4. 2.6 


11 James Beattie, Elements of Moral Science (Philadelphia, 1794). 
11a This is Hardie's sum, though it does not add up. — Ed. 
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Hardie’s own Philadelphia Directory, closest to his һе; rated highest 
priority: . 
Dr Sir 


I would have called on you before now, but found it absolutely neces- 
sary to be indefatigably busy with respect to the Directory, which is now 
brought near a close ————— 

I have sent you the Longitude of places corrected to the Meridian 
of Philadelphia 12 agreeably to your orders; to morrow or next day you 
shall have the other part — By the end of the present week I shall be at 
leisure & happy to receive further orders. 


І am Dr Sir 


your most obd* & very humble sert 
Philadelphia 19*^ Aug* 1794 
James Harvie 


Publishing the directory, however, brought another difficulty: the purchase 
of paper required money. On November 8, another note to Carey stated that: 


The Directory is now in so great forwardness, that provided I can 
be supplied with paper, it will be finished on Tuesday next —— The want 
of paper is owing to the want of money. Twenty dollars would effectually 
compleat the business. If you, Sir, would be so obliging as to accomodate 
me with that sum, I shall return it on Thursday with thanks I am. . 


But even after publication he could not settle his debt: 


D Sir 


It was my intention to have seen you yesterday, but was prevented 
by indisposition in my family —— owing to a particular circumstance 
(unnecessary to be explained at present), I cannot conveniently call on 
you till next Thursday. With respect to money I have not at command im- 
mediately as much as could repay you the sum which you were so obliging 
as to lend me at a time I much wanted it. I shall however attend to it & 


on Thursday pay you ———— — 
The bearer will deliver you 20 Directories; the retail price .62 " Cents 
12 pamphlets 18 372 D° & 
12 Plans !* 19 D 


I allow the Booksellers 20 per Cent & more if required ————— 


12 This appeared in Guthrie's A New System of Modern Geography. 
18 James Hardie, A Short Account of the City of Philadelphia (Philadelphia 1794). 
14 The plan appeared in Hardie's Short Account. 
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The reason I have not sent you more Directories is owing to the 
Pinder (no mere being ready at present 


With esteem 
I am 
Dr Sir 


: Your most obdt 
29% бес" 1794 
James Hanpre 


Carey had certainly done his best to help Hardie; he not only gave him 
work and lent him money, he also recommended Hardie to Susanna Haswell 
Rowson, the author of Charlotte Temple, the first popular American novel. 
At long last, Carey's patience ended. He himself had bills to pay and publi- 
cation dates to meet; he needed money and he needed proof on time. With 
typical Irish fluency, he must have told Hardie his opinion of him. Whether 
this rebuff caused Hardie to take a few more drinks or whether he had al- 
ready had enough cannot be ascertained. There seems to be, however, an 
alcoholic mist still hovering over Hardie when he replied to Carey: 


Sir 

When I think of the many instances of friendship which you have 
conferred upon me, I am ashamed to attempt an apology for the manner 
in which I have treated you. Since I first had the happiness of being 
acquainted with you, I have ever found you ready to employ me & to 
pay me with the greatest generosity: but I have neglected your interest 
& indeed my own. 

A late instance of your friendship, I mean your recommending me, 
to М" Rawson [sic], I cannot, nor shall not forget ————— 

Her business shall be attended to —— and for the future, I shall not 
neglect yours ————— 

In the course of 4 or five days your Chronological table !5 shall be 
finished in a manner, which I am certain will give you satisfaction —— 
For reasons, which I feel myself hurt to mention at present, I do not wish 
to wait upon you; but the reason which now exists, will soon be obviated 
I am steadily at home; and should you again place any confidence 
[in] me; so as to let me read your proofs, each, which you send, shall be 
immediately dispatched —— — — 

If you wish for any more directories pamphlets &c I will thank you 
for information. And be assured, Sir, that, however you may think of what 





15 This appeared in Guthrie's A New System of Modern Geography. 
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is past, it is my determination to think and speak of you at all times in 
the manner, which your many favours deserve I am 


with great respect 
Your much obliged friend 


13*: January 1795 Jams Harno 


Probably because few men possessing Hardie's knowledge would do such 
work, Carey continued to employ him. On March 17, 1795, Hardie submitted 
а bill which included charges of 11/3 for “3% days employed in converting 
the value of different coins into dollars & cents" 16 and of 11/3 for “12 
Days employed in making out a chronological table for your Geography." 
Carey doled out work and warnings, too, but Hardie did not reform: 


D Sir 


After what you mentioned last Wednesday I am really ashamed to 
trouble you, but I cannot help it. My wife is sick and I must stay at home. 
Some little necessaries are wanting which I cannot easily procure. If you 
can conveniently assist me with two or one dollar it will greatly oblige. 

Dr Sir 


your friend 


James Hanne 
97% March 1795 


Nor did he finish his work for the edition of Си лез geography on time: 


Dr Sir 

Your young man has just now called on me asking for "some copy 
or proof" —— With respect to copy, if you mean the index, I apprehend 
that it will not be ready in less than two days, as upon examination I find 
that many articles, which ought to be inserted, have been omitted. If 
I have finished the Chronological table to your satisfaction I am equally 
desirous that this shall be done equally well. I therefore hope that you 
will excuse a delay of two days —— You will have a proof from Mess. 
Mounford [sic] & Bioren 17 this evening I am 


Dr Sir 
Yours sincerely 


Philadelphia 8 April 1795 ] Tnm 


16 This also appeared in Guthrie’s A New System of Modern Geography. 
17 Mountford, Bioren & Co, printers. 
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Three days later, another appeal for help: 

D* Sir 

Not a single stick of wood & not a shilling of money in the house & at 
the same time a very cold day are circumstances which compel me to 
trouble you again for the sum of three dollars — — — 

Were I not thus situated I should not ask you for a shilling till the 
Geography should be published; but as matters stand at present I cannot 
help it. I shall bring up the index this evening and am 


D Sir 
Your most obd* & humble sert 
Philadelphia April 11% 1795 
James HARDE 
And again, in another three days: 
D Sir 


If you can, two dollars more will much oblige me —— I would have 
spoken to you when I saw you but expected to get it, from a person who 
owes me, in my way home —— 1 am busy at the index & shall call with it 
as soon as it is finished 

I am 


Dr Sir 
Your most obt 


Philadelphia 14% April 1795 
James Hanow 


Six weeks later, Hardie decided to reduce the price of his directories: 


Рт Sir 
I have desired the bearer M" Grasse 18 to deliver you two dozen of 
directories —— As the sale is not so brisk as formerly I allow you 30 


per Cent — ——— 
I owe M* Grasse some money & it will oblige me if you will let him 
have four dollars on my account I am 


Dr Sir 


Your most obdt 


june 2 1795 
James НавмЕ 


18 Probably Daniel Grasset, bookbinder. 
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By the middle of August, Hardie found a position as teacher in Princeton, 
New Jersey, but, exhausted financially and physically as well, he could not 
leave Philadelphia without help: 


Dr Sir 


It has so happened that from certain circumstances we have never 
been able to settle our accounts & as they have been kept irregularly, I 
believe, by both, it may be attended with difficulty — ——— 

Suppose however that the money I received from you was equivalent 
for my labours in your employment, you have had from me at different 
times 5 dozen of directories of which it is'probable you may have sold the 
one half. The distress of my family has for this some time past been great 
& the expence proportional. I now want to remove but cannot —— Pecunia 
deest et cui pecunia deest omnia desunt If you think that it will be 
according to justice, be pleased to send per bearer 15 dollars, or as much 
less as you may think equitable My situation is such that I dare not 
see you — But give me what you please I have enclosed a full and 
sufficient discharge I am D* Sir 


Your most obd* svt 
Philad* 17% Апр“ 1795 James Harpe 











Within a few days he managed to move to Princeton where he again hoped 
to restore his stability and his home: 


Dr Sir 

At the time I left you, I am not certain, whether I mentioned to you 
the circumstance of my having pawned a chest of drawers worth 30 dol* 
& a cream jug which cost 16. for the sum of 16 Dol*. These two articles 
will be sold on Thursday next if not redeemed before that day —— The 
Cream jug is an article which my wife values highly & as it may be got for 
4 Dollars I hope you will not allow it to be sold —— a friend will call on 
you respecting it — ——— 

My Prospect here is favourable & if I do not succeed, it will be my 
own fault, which as I am determined to act with caution, will not I trust 
be the case I wish to have no leisure hours & would, therefore; when 
not employed in teaching wish to scribble some thing I was thinking of 
"an Essay against the Slavery and commerce of the human species" part 
of which I had already written Pray be so good as advise me whether 
you think it would do, or can you suggest any thing which would answer 
better 

With sentiments of respect 











lam 
Dr Sir 
Your often obliged friend 
Princeton 224 Aug 95 James Harvie 
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Once settled, away from the temptations of the city and with six pupils living 
in his house, Hardie managed to lead a regulated life. He taught, wrote, and 
conducted a small business in books: 


D Sir 


Since I came to this place I have been employed, at my leisure hours, 
in making out a Vocab for Corderius agreeably to the same plan in 
which I lately published Selecta e veteri; & it is now nearly finished —— 
Experience has taught me, that it is a more advantageous way for a scrib- 
bler to dispose of his copy right to a Bookseller than to have it printed at 
his own risque. For this reason & others, with which you are well ac- 
quainted, I should wish to sell the copy right of this, & if you should think 
proper to purchase it, you shall have it on very reasonable terms. I some 
time ago sent on some plans of Philadelphia to M" Rice in Baltimore & 
have written to a friend there to get the money from him for what he may 
have sold & to transmit the same to you, for which, when it comes to 
your hand, I shall take books ————— 

Amongst the number of subscribers you have procured for Gold- 
smiths history of animated nature, you will find me —— 1 am particularly 
desirous to have this book for my pupils (6 of whom live with me) as it 
would be an excellent source both of amusement & instruction —— for 
them to read in the evenings I will, therefore, be much obliged to you, if 
you will send me the volume or volumes now printed, by the first stage 
— — If, at the same time, you will send me a few copies of your proposals, 
I have no doubt of being able to procure you at least a dozen of good sub- 
scribers; perhaps twice that пш —— With respect 


I am 
Dr Sir 


Your most obd'& very humble svt 
Princeton 17% October 1795 
James HanprE 


Carey tactfully rejected the manuscript, but that did not deter Hardie from 
continuing to order books from him: 


Dr Sir 

Yours of the 26" is now before me ——— — 

I have so repeatedly mentioned to my pupils the pleasure, which, I 
expected, they would derive from reading Goldsmith, that they are quite 
impatient to be gratified; & I am yey desirous to oblige them ————— 

Since I came here, I have had different parcels sent me by the stage, 
which starts from the Indian Queen, all of which have come safe to hand. 
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I, therefore, recommend that, as a convenient mode of sending on the 
books ———— " 
I am pleased to find, that, although it does not suit you to purchase 
the copy right of Cordery, you "think the plan may be extremely useful" 
Several friends who have seen the Manuscript coincide in the same opin- 
ion I shall therefore try to have it published, & for that reason as well 
as several others, I propose to be in Philadelphia, during the Christmas 
holidays, when I shall have the pleasure of seeing you ————— 

At the same time that you send the number of books you mention, 
I will thank you to send on a few of your proposals for that or any other 
publication in which you may be concerned — I shall do you all the good 
in my power — How does the Tablet of memory 19 sell with you? If you 
wish to have a quantity please inform me — With respect I am sincerely 





Your friend & humble servant 
James Harve 
N B Please send with the books a few quires good writing paper. 


Princeton 28® October 1795 


The Corderii Colloquia, it may be noted, was not published until 1801. De- 
spite the rejection, Hardie called on Carey for help in yet one more way — as 
bill collector. When Carey arrived in New York on a trip from Philadelphia, 
he found this letter: 


D Sir 
In our conversation last evening, I forgot to mention a circumstance 
in which you can probably serve me without inconvenience to yourself 
----А M” Burnet Postmaster at Newark is indebted to me for a number of 
Tablets sold on my account to the amount, as I believe, of £10 —— Will 
you, my good Sir, endeavour to see him on your return & present him the 
enclosed. It will greatly oblige 
D Sir 
Your friend & humble srv* 
| th 5 
Princeton 11% Dec 1795 І Hanne 


The enclosure: 


M* Burnet 


Be pleased to pay to M* Mathew Carey, the sum which may be due 
to me for the sale of the American Remembrancer & Universal Tablet 
of Memory & oblige 

Your friend & humble Servant 


Y th 
Princeton 11® Decr 1795 ] HARDE 


19 James Hardie, The American Remembrancer, and Universal Tablet of Memory (Philadelphia 
1795). 
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* 


Carey, nevertheless, must have been impressed with Hardie's behavior in 
Princeton. The above letter suggests that Carey dropped in for a visit on his 
way to New York and at that time saw for himself that all was going well. 
At any rate, he again offered Hardie another job: 


D* Sir 

Ihave begun to your business, with all my might, & shall finish it with 
all possible dispatch —_——— 

It will require a good deal of paper & I have but little, which is not 
too fine for the purpose I shall, therefore, thank you to send me 
on р” Stage five or six quires coarse paper & 1 quire of post paper for 
writing letters — Would you wish that the first words in each article 
should be in Italics? If so, I will put a dash under these words; if not I 
shall omit them With esteem, 

I am 


Dr Sir 
Your most obd: svt 
James НАВШЕ 








Princeton 15® Decr 1795 


Two months later found Hardie still hard at work for Carey: 


А Princeton 8® Feb’ 1796 
Dr Sir 

I am afraid, that from the Tuc ead of your business, you may have 
forgotten to transmit me the other sheets of the third & fourth volumes of 
Goldsmith —— of the third volume I have recd 120 pages and no more 
—— Had it not been for a very unexpected circumstance viz. that for these 
8 days past I have been afflicted with the measles, 1 should have indexed 
all you had sent me as it is, if you do not send me on some more 
very expeditiously, I shall be idle I would likewise wish to have the 
8 copies of the second volume, which must by this time be bound & also 
the third, if finished — Those who have gotten the first are anxious for 
the receipt of the others Pray inform me, how soon you expect to 
come to a finish — With respect I am Dr Sir 


Yours sincerely 











James НавшЕ 
PS For Gods sake let me have 200 low priced quills — there are none in 
Princeton JH 


Thus this chronicle ends with Hardie comfortably ensconced in Princeton, 
asking Carey for more work because everything is on schedule, and recover- 
ing from, of all things, an attack of measles. No, it could not last. Within a 
year, he was back in New York. The rest is recorded by Mr Romaine. 


The Publisher of Pamela and its First Audience 


By T. C. Duncan Eaves AND BEN D. KiMPEL 
University of Arkansas 


]. LONGMAN first identified the publisher of Pamela as the John 
o Osborn whose office was first at the Ship at St Saviour's Dockhead and 
later at the Golden Ball in Paternoster Row.! Alan Dugald McKillop has 
pointed out that there were really four John Osborns who were printers in 
London and that the John Osborn who published Pamela had a son John, 
who was probably his father's partner during the period when the Osborns 
published Richardson's Aesop, Familiar Letters, and Pamela? But the exact 
business relationship between father and son and the death date of the father 
have remained conjectural. 

Both these points are established by the recorded will of John Osborn the 
elder (Prerogative Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, PCC, Seymer 
333). This will is dated June 1, 1742, and was proved December 2, 1745. John 
Osborn, Senior, evidently died then late in 1745 and was therefore living dur- 
ing the whole period of the publication of Pamela. That he and his son were 
actually working in partnership during this time is also shown by the will: 


In the first Place I do acknowledge that it has always been my Intention 
(althó Articles of Copartnership have not passed between us) that my 
eldest Son John should from the Expiration of his Apprenticeship be en- 
tituled to a third Share of the Trade with me and all future Profits to 
arise [and] for those that have arisen from it to this time, as a Partner and I 
do accordingly hereby establish ratify and confirm such by Intentions in 
the fullest and amplest Manner in Consideration of his uncommon Care 
and Diligence as well as Skill and Ability in the Management of my said 
Business during the Term of his Apprenticeship and which he has ever 
since exerted to my great Satisfaction and to the Advantage and Credit 
of me and my Family... . 


This virtual, if not legal, partnership lasted from 1736? at least to the date 
of the writing of John Osborn, Senior's, will. 


1 London Times Literary Supplement, August 28, 1930, p 684. 

2 Samuel Richardson Printer and Novelist (Chapel Hill 1936) 313n. For a clear discussion of the 
four John Osborns, see William M. Sale Jr, Samuel Richardson: Master Printer (Ithaca 1950) 
332-334, who further confirms the identification. 

3 In “Apprentices Register Book” (MS in the archives of the Stationers’ Company) under the 
date March 4, 1728/9, is the following entry: “John Osborn Son of John Osborn of St Saviours 
in Southwark Bookseller to the said John Osborn his Father 7 years.” In “Apprentices Bound 
Turned Over Free апа Cloathed, 1640-1748” (MS in the archives of the Stationers’ Company) 
he is listed as bound on March 4, 1728/9, freed on April 6, 1736, and clothed on February 1, 
1736/7. 


1143] 
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John Osborn, Senior, divides his estate among his wife Sarah and his chil- 
dren‘John, Charlés, Samuel, and Lettice, his daughter Sarah having already 
been provided for on her marriage to James Bailey. John receives consider- 
ably more than the other children "out of my singular Love for him and in 
Consideration of his great Care and Diligence to which my whole Family as 
above is so much indebted" and is also appointed executor of the will. Sums 
of money "obliged to expend by reason of the willfull Extravagance and Mis- 
management of my Sons Charles and Samuel" are to be deducted from their 
shares.* 

That this is the John Osborn associated with Richardson is clear from the 
fact that Samuel Richardson and his brother-in-law James Leake were the 
witnesses to his will and that he leaves mourning rings to, among others, 
Richardson, Mrs Richardson, Leake, James Bailey, Andrew Millar, Francis 
Gosling, and Miss Midwinter. 

It appears likely that Osborn's son-in-law James Bailey was the same James 
Bailey who later worked in Richardson's press and was co-executor of his 
will. Andrew Millar, the bookseller, and Francis Gosling (later Sir Francis 
Gosling) were close friends of Richardson and were also executors of his will. 

Miss Elizabeth Midwinter, of St Bride's Parish, married Francis Gosling on 
November 12, 1742.9 That this is the Miss Midwinter of Osborn’s will is shown 
by the will of Edward Midwinter, bookseller, dated May 20, 1736, and proved 
June 1, 1736 (PCC Derby 134).7 Edward Midwinter left small sums to his 
maid Hannah Cleaver and to his bastard by Hannah Cleaver, Edward Winter, 
but the bulk of his estate went to his daughter Elizabeth, who is made the 
ward of John Osborn, citizen and stationer, and of John Atkinson, bookseller. 
Richardson was a trustee for Miss Midwinter's marriage settlement,’ and both 
he and Mrs Richardson left Lady Gosling mourning rings in their wills (PCC 
Cheslyn 266 and PCC Stevens 444). 

In her "Life of Samuel Richardson, with Remarks on His Writings" Anna 
Letitia Barbauld quotes a friend of Richardson's, Miss P[oole], as saying 


4 According to “Apprentices Bound Turned Over Free and Cloathed, 1640-1748" Charles and 
Samuel were apprenticed on July 6, 1731, and December 3, 1734, respectively, but they are not 
listed as freed. 

5 Forster MS, хт, ff 249, 257, and PCC Cheslyn 286. 

9 The Register of Admissions to Gray's Inn, 1521-1889, Together with the Register of Mar- 
rlages in Gray’s Inn Chapel, 1695-1754, ed Joseph Foster (London 1889) xlv. 

7 This death is recorded under Midwinter by Sir William Musgrave, Obituary Prior to 1800, ed 
Sir George J. Armytage (London 1899-1901), Publications of the Harleian Society, хїгу—хтлх. 
See also Midwinter (Edward) in Henry R. Plomer and others, A DicHonary of the Printers and 
Booksellers . . . from 1668 to 1725 (London 1922). 

8 Letter from Anne Richardson to Mrs Moodie, February 27, 1800, owned by Professor Alan 
Dugald McKillop. 
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“Miss M. (afterwards Lady С.) passed many years in his family. She was the 
bosom friend, and contemporary of my mother; and was so tnuch considered 
as enfant de famille in Mr. Richardson’s house, that her portrait is introduced 
into a family-piece.” ? This “family-piece” is probably the picture now in the 
possession of Richardson’s descendant Major General Henry Richardson 
Peck, which shows Richardson with his wife and four daughters and, stand- 
ing apart, a young lady traditionally identified by the family as Miss M. The 
ages of the children indicate that the picture was painted in the early 1740s 
— the youngest (Sarah, baptized July 17, 1740) !? is still a baby in her 
mother's lap. Lady Gosling is the only Lady G. known to have been a friend 
of Richardson's and it therefore seems highly probable that it was she who 
passed many years in his family. 

It may be a further indication that she was living with the Richardsons at 
the tíme of her marriage that she was then of St Bride's Parish, where Rich- 
ardson's house in Salisbury Court was located. In any case, Richardson's close 
connection with her marriage is shown by his acting as trustee for her mar- 
riage settlement and also by a letter he wrote to Aaron Hill on October 29, 
1742. He invites Hill to visit him at his country house, North End, and adds: 


And that you may see how free I will be, I will acquaint you, That from 
this Time to the 12th of November, I shall not have any other Friend 
there: That on that Day indeed, Miss Midwinter, who is to change her 
Name, with her new Friend, will retire thither to avoid the Noise of the 
Town for one Week; And after that Week, it will again be quite free, and 
at your Service. . . . The Preparations for the Solemnity I have mentioned, 
permit me not to make the same Offer as to Salisbury Court; else, with 
what Pleasure should I do itl * 


Aaron Hill treats Miss Midwinter as a member of Richardson's family when 
he and his daughters beg "your, & good Mrs Richardson's, and Miss Midwin- 
ter's Acceptance" of their humble service (July 7, 1742); and his daughter 
Astraea sends her kindest New-Year's wishes “to good M™ Richardson, and 
Sweet Miss Midwinter, and to their and our and the whole World's dear M* 
Richardson, and to every pretty smaller piece of his lov'd Family" (Decem- 
ber 31, 1741).1? 


9 The Correspondence of Samuel Richardson (London 1804) x clxxxviil. 
10 St Bride's Register of Baptisms (Guildhall MS 6541/1). 
11 MS in the Princeton University Library. Richardson, in accordance with his usual practice 
when correcting his letters with a view to publication, has struck through all but the initial 
letter of Midwinter, but the name is legible. Mrs Barbauld (т 85) prints “Miss Б-------” 
Richardson has also rearranged the wording to read “will, with her new Friend, retire thither,” 
resumably to avoid the ambiguity which Mrs Barbauld has made worse by omitting the comma 
Елы “Мате” and "with her new Friend." 
12 Forster MS, xm, 2, f 3; 1, f 60. 
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That Miss Midwinter was living with the Richardson family by the end of 
1741 is certain. There is, therefore, every reason to believe that it was she 
who was living with them two years earlier, and who is referred to in Rich- 
ardson's well-known letter on the composition of Pamela: 


While I was writing the two volumes, my worthy-hearted wife, and the 
young lady who is with us, when I had read them some part of the story, 
which I had begun without their knowing it, used to come in to my littl 
closet every night, with — “Have you any more of Pamela, Mr. R.P We 
are come to hear a little more of Pamela,’ &c. This encouraged me to 
prosecute it, which I did so diligently, through all my other business, that, 
by a memorandum on my copy, I began it Nov. 10, 1739, and finished it 
Jan. 10, 1739-40. 


Richardson goes on to say that, though the comparison might show cen- 
surable vanity and belittle “the taste of my two female friends,” these read- 
ings reminded him of Moliere’s Old Woman, and that it was the approbation 
of these two women “and of two more” which encouraged him to write his 
preface to Pamela.!? It would seem to be this encouragement of which Hill 
is thinking when he asks Richardson to refer the question whether it is not 
the fault of men's reason "when they follow beauty divided from merit" to 
“your lady and Miss М----- (whose judgments, I am sure, you have un- 
deniable cause to confide in)” (December, 1740).!* There is no evidence of 
any further influence by Miss Midwinter on Pamela, though if Richardson 
followed his later practice with his female friends, he must have asked her for 
corrections and observations. But she and Mrs Richardson were almost cer- 
tainly the first audience of the "first English novel." 


18 То Aaron Hill, undated; quoted by Mrs Barbauld, 1 Ixxiv—Ixxv. 
14 Ibid 1 60. 


Survival in Grub-Street: Another Essay in Attribution 


By ARTHUR SHERBO 
Michigan State University 


50, 


OR THE past few years I have been much interested in the problem 

of attribution of anonymous and pseudonymous pieces to — it so hap- 
pens — Christopher Smart and Samuel Johnson. The first part of the title of 
the present essay could apply equally well to both men; it is with Smart, 
however, that Ї am now concerned.* One of the questions that plagues, and 
presumably will continue to plague, scholars is: How did Smart, Johnson, 
and other hack-writers, manage to keep body and soul together in the literary 
jungle of eighteenth-century London? Until many more caches of eighteenth- 
century booksellers' documents come to light, with their receipts and pay- 
ments, etc, we must continue to ponder this question. While we know that 
Johnson lived frugally, we know that Tetty had to be supported, and it is 
difficult to understand how, seeing the paucity of Johnson's literary output 
in some of his early years in London, he managed to keep his, and her, heads 
above water. Smart, on the other hand, never seems to have learned frugal- 
ity. Indeed, he almost always lived beyond his means, He favored expensive 
clothes (at least one tailor's bill survives) and, of course, he drank to excess. 
While it is perplexing in the extreme to try to determine how he could have 
fallen so heavily into debt while a student and fellow at Cambridge, the fact 
remains (Thomas Gray is our witness) that he did — and evidently with 
some ease. 

It would be revealing to try to tabulate the income of one of the better- 
known hack-writers of the eighteenth century, listing his known publica- 
tions for any one year, or for two or three years, and listing, where the infor- 
mation was available, how much he was paid for each piece, and then esti- 
mating, from supplementary sources, how much he might have received 
for others. Where there was known outside income this, too, would naturally 
be taken into account. While there are obviously many, many imponderables 
that cannot be reckoned with, two possible results (or would they only be 
further questions?) might emerge. We might be confronted with an income 
so low that it would send us frantically in search of other work by the author 
whose finances were under scrutiny. Johnson, for example, did more hack- 


* "This article is one result of research made possible by a Guggenheim Fellowship for 1957—58. 
[147] 
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work, I am quite confident, especially for the Gentleman's Magazine, than 
has hitherto been suspected. The second possibility is that we might dis- 
cover or at least be led strongly to believe that our man had enjoyed a period 
of financial felicity. Smart, I feel sure, was busier with Grub Street tasks 
than other scholars have realized, and he must have received a great deal 
of money and been fairly well-to-do — except, of course, that he never 
can have had enough money to keep him solvent. 

Christopher Smart had already established a literary alliance with Robert 
Dodsley when he left Cambridge to make a living in London with his pen. 
But he had left Cambridge owing money and, 1 feel confident, he was never 
out of debt thereafter. He died in the King's Bench prison, debtor in the 
amount of some £80 — loans from friends not taken into account. And yet 
from 1750, when John Newbery, soon to become his father-in-law, published 
Smart's Horatian Canons of Friendship, to 1757 when The Nonpareil, a. col- 
lection gleaned from Smart's Midwife, was published, the poet worked fever- 
ishly, largely for Newbery, at a great number of hack literary chores. There 
is no need to catalogue the work he did, year by year, since there is a fairly 
complete bibliography of his writings.! Since Smart is not so well known as 
he should be, it might be well to point out that for an unknown number of 
years between 1751 and 1760 he wrote for, directed, acted in, and probably 
managed a series of what we would now call vaudeville acts, advertised as 
the “Old Woman's Oratory.” Occasionally one also comes across a bit of 
evidence suggesting that Smart may have been concerned in some piece of 
hackwork with which his name is not usually connected.? 

What I should like to suggest in this essay is that Smart, amongst his other 
known chores, did more editorial work for Newbery than has been suspected. 
We know that Smart was virtual editor, if indeed he was not the actual editor, 
of The Student, that he edited and wrote, practically singlehanded, The 
Midwife, and that he may have been the editor of the Lilliputian Magazine ? 
— all Newbery publications. The Nut-Cracker of 1750 and the Nonpareil 
of 1757 are other examples. Smart’s work in this area ranged from providing 


1 By С. J. Gray, in the Transactions of the Bibliographical Society v1 (1903) 295ff. It is a pleas- 
ure to acknowledge the help of Professor Donald Greene of Brandeis University in the section 
on Be Merry and Be Wise. 

2 He may have had a hand in Newbery’s collection of travels The World Displayed. See Allen 
Hazen, Samuel Johnson’s Prefaces and Dedications (New Haven 1937) 217. And on more than 
one occasion Smart advertised various projects to be published; maybe they were published and 
no copy has survived, or maybe they were never completed. He announced as speedily to be 
published, for one example, “Tales and Fables in Verse Adapted to People of All Ranks” (ad- 
vertisement in the first volume of his prose version of Horace, 1756). There were others like this. 


8 William J. Thoms believed he was; Notes and Queries (1857) 425. 
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some ог most of the material for some of these ventures to the mere collection 
of already published material, his own in some cases. Thus; while The Nut- 
Cracker was merely a compilation of old jokes, The Nonpareil was a selection 
of material Smart had published in The Midwife. I have located four collec- 
tions, little known and very rare, which, I feel relatively sure, were edited by 
Smart. I shall treat each briefly in separate sections, linking them together in 
a final section in which I shall also try to explain why my findings are signif- 
icant for a fuller understanding of the life of Christopher Smart. 


I THE MUSES BANQUET 


The Muses Banquet, or, А Present from Parnassus. Being a Collection of 
Such English and Scots Songs, As are well worth preserving; Songs that are 
perfectly decent, that have some Scope and Design, and that tend either to 
improve the Mind, mend the Manners, or make the Heart merry, 2 vols., 
Reading, Printed by C. Micklewright, For T. Carnan at the Bible and Sun 
in St. Paul's Church-yard, London; and B. Collins in Salisbury, 1752, was 
advertised as "This day was published” in the Cambridge Journal and Week- 
ly Flying-Post for March 17, 1758. The collection is there advertised as John 
Newbery’s. Charles Micklewright had taken over the management of the 
Reading Mercury from John Newbery, who continued to own it, after No- 
vember 11, 1745; * T. Сатар was Newbery's step-son and shortly to be 
Christopher Smart’s brother-in-law; and B. Collins had established business 
relations with Newbery as early as 1743. 

The anonymous editor of The Muses Banquet writes a short introduction 
containing some rules or directions "to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to sing 
in a pleasing and graceful Manner" and ending with the opening six lines of 
Smart's Horatian Canons of Friendship 5 identified as by “my Cornish Friend 
,Mr. Ebenezer Pentweazle," the pseudonym used by Smart on that occasion 
and others. Six lines from “Matt. Prior,” one of Smart's favorite poets,® are 
also quoted (p ii). In The Midwife (mm 105-107, May or June 1752) the col- 
lection of songs is puffed as follows: "The following excellent Rules, very 


4 K. G. Burton, The Early Newspaper Press in. Berkshire (1723-1855) (Reading, Eng 1954) 
105-106. 

5 There are substantive changes in three of these six lines, possible indication that the writer 
did not feel the need to consult the original — or was he taking this occasion to revise it? 

9 I consider him such on the strength of the stmilarities between their poetry and on these 
references: "Shall candid Prior, in immortal lays”; “amorous Prior / Awaken'd echo with sweet 
Chloe's namel / While noble Sackville heard, hearing approv'd" (in Poems, ed Callan т 28 and 
161); and, similar to the second quotation above, "When Spencer virtuous Sydney praised / 
When Prior Dorsett hail'd to heav'n" (in Poems, ed Brittain, p 235). Possibly my word "favorite" 
is too strong; I cannot think of a better, however. 
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necessary for those that can sing, and those that cannot, were lately pub- 
lished in a new, judicious, and cheap Collection of. Songs, and pleased me 
so well, that I was determined to spare a Page for them in my Magazine." 
The name of the collection appears in an introductory footnote (p 105). 
There are 202 songs in volume x and 210 in volume п. Many of the songs are 
of the Chloe-Damon kind, and I have recognized poems by Shakespeare, 
Etherege, Suckling, Garrick, Prior (only one), and William Collins. One 
Song (п, No 16) ends, "They're all but visits which I pay,/ For Chloe's still 
my home,” very close to lines in Prior’s A Better Answer, "No matter what 
beauties I saw in my way:/ They were but my visits; but thou art my home.” 
Indeed, Prior’s poem is obviously the model for the song in the collection. 
My interest, however, was in a small handful of poems by Smart. Only one of 
these (1, No 7, “Sweet William") was signed. Eight others were unattributed; 
they are "Chaucers Recantation” (1, No 6), “The Distress’d Damsel” (1, 
No 8), “Тһе Charms of Idleness” (т, No 9), “Fanny, Blooming Fair” (1, No 
19), “The Trial of Chaucer’s Ghost” (1, No 40), “The Power of Innocence” 
(x, No 173), “The Silent Fair" (п, No 6), and “To Lyce” (x, No 210). Two 
other poems (1, Nos 141 and 172) are, I have no doubt, by Smart. The first, 
“A Song In Praise of Miss W[a]st[e]L" appeared in The Student (п 194-196) 
during the time of Smart's close connection with it and has all-the earmarks 
of his light verse. The second, “Song, On Miss Scott,” had appeared in 
Smart’s Midwife (11 108-111), and is also undoubtedly his. This song ends, 
rather amusingly: 


A good husband alone she has not: 
And that, if I might, 
Та give her tonight, 

T'accomplish the charming Miss Scott. 


Smart's "Lovely Harriote,” a crambo ballad like that on Miss Scott ends: 


So sweet a Nymph to. marry ought: 
Then may I hug her silken Yoke, 
And give the last, the final Stroke, 
T'accomplish lovely Harriote. 


The similarities are too obvious to need comment. 

The introduction with its quotation from Smart's Horatian Canons, the 
imitation of Prior, the puff in The Midwife, and the presence of ten poems 
by Smart — all point to Smart's probable editorship of the collection. 
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II A COLLECTION OF PRETTY POEMS FOR THE AMUSEMENT 
OF CHILDREN THREE FEET HIGH 


A Collection of Pretty Poems For the Amusement of Children Three Feet 
High. By Tommy Tagg, Esq., was advertised as “This day is published" as 
early as February 2, 1756 in the Reading Mercury (Newbery's newspaper). 
The book, like The Muses Banquet, was to be had at the Bible and Sun in St 
Paul's Church-yard, i. e. Newbery's. The book was also announced in The 
Cambridge Journal and Weekly Flying-Post for April 17, 1756. The collec- 
tion, running to 108 pages, is given over almost entirely to very short poems 
(4-6 lines) each with a cut, a procedure that is familiar to readers of Smart's 
Hymns For the Amusement of Children. There are a few longer poems. Al- 
most all the poems are original; here is one example: 


Advice From a Clock 


I serve thee here, with all my might 
To tell the hours by day, by night; 
Therefore example take by me, 

And serve thy God, as I serve thee. 


John Newbery's well-known "jelly-bean" epigram appears on p 82-33; 
Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset's Song, "Dorinda's sparkling wit, and eyes," 
is reprinted (p 39); Priors To Chloe Weeping is included (p 40); and a 
passage from Shakespeare's Henry V, “So work the honey bees" (x. ii. 1878) 
is quoted (p 69—70). There are two patriotic poems on the British navy, a 
long poem on the Inkle and Yarico story, and some humorous poems. My 
ear catches a few echoes from the accepted canon of Smart's poetry. One 
poem, "A Printer composing the Lilliputian Magazine," calls attention to 
itself because Smart wrote for and may have edited the Lilliputian Magazine 
for Newbery." More important, however, is the presence of a poem entitled 
"The Old Nurse Mistaken" which is nothing more than Smart's ^A Beauti- 
ful Passage in the Anti-Lucretius of the Cardinal De Polignac" under another 
name. Another poem in the collection, entitled "The Politician," is actually 
the first twelve lines of Smart's “A Pair of Spectacles,” appearing in the third 
volume of The Midwife. 

The kind of poetry in the collection; its obvious similarities in title and 
format with Smart's Hymns for the Amusement of Children (a very late 


T See note З and В. B. Botting, "Christopher Smart and the Lilliputian Magazine" ELH тк 
(1942) 286-287. 
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work); the quotation from Shakespeare, which was one of several quotations 
Smart examined'in an essay on Shakespeare's learning in the Universal Visiter 
for March 1756; the inclusion of a poem by Prior, one of Smart’s favorite 
poets; the poem on the Lilliputian Magazine; and the presence of the two 
poems on the British navy, a subject fairly popular with Smart — all contrib- 
ute, some more weightily than others, to a very plausible attribution of the 
editorship and the writing of most of the poetry to Smart. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that the short Preface to the collection disclaims Mr Tagg’s 
authorship of the poems. If the above evidence seems insufficient, the reader 
is asked to suspend judgment until he has studied the next section of this 
article. 


III A COLLECTION OF PRETTY POEMS FOR THE 
AMUSEMENT OF CHILDREN SIX FOOT HIGH 


A Collection of Pretty Poems for the Amusement of Children Six Foot 
High. Interspersed with a Series of Letters from Cousin Sam to Cousin Sue, 
on the Subjects of Criticism, Poetry апа Politics. With Notes Variorum. Cal- 
culated with a Design to do Good. Adorned with Variety of Copper-Plate 
Cuts, designed and. engraved by the best Masters was announced in the 
Cambridge Journal and Weekly Flying-Post for April 17, 1756, following 
the announcement of publication of the Three Feet High poems. The an- 
nouncement reads "Speedily will be published by the Author [of the Three 
Feet High poems], A Collection of Pretty Poems... .” And on page 14 of 
the Six Foot High collection the author, otherwise anonymous, identifies 
himself as ^T. Tagg." T. Tagg or, if I am right, Christopher Smart, edited 
and wrote for both collections. Acceptance of Smart as editor of one necessi- 
tates, I feel, acceptance of his editorship of the other. A description of the 
rather variegated contents of this little companion volume to the Three Feet 
High poems will help to answer the question: What is the evidence of Smart's 
work on this collection? 

The collection contains three letters from Cousin Sam to Cousin Sue and 
twenty-eight poems. Of these twenty-eight, one is Swift's Verses on the 
Death of Dr. Swift, another is Gray's Elegy, a thixd is a prologue by Gar- 
rick. Two poems, appearing one after the other, A Pastoral Elegy and On 
a Grave-Stone in а Country Church-Yard had appeared earlier in The 
Student, in the same order, during the time of Smart's virtual editorship of 
it. Neither poem, to my knowledge, is Smart's. Another poem, А Common 
Case, had appeared in The Union, 1*- ed, 1753 under the title The Child- 
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Birth; I do not know its author. Of the remaining twenty-two poems nine 
are by Smart: : 


1 The Difference between Youth and Age demonstrated. 

2 An ро spoken on an Ass. 
(These two also appear in Smart's Mrs. Midnight's Orations, 1763, 
about which I shall speak later.) 

3 Where's the Poker? 


4 An Epilogue, Spoken by Mr. Shuter, in the Character of a Man-Midwife, 
with a Child in his Arms. 


5 A Week's Invitation From Parson A. to Parson B. (See Midwife ш 318) 
6 An Epigram on the British Lion. (See Midwife 190) 

7 The Critics Mistaken (sometimes entitled The Pig). 

8 A Story of a Cock and a Bull. 

9 The Benefit of Gaming (See Midwife 1195Ж). 


I cannot identify the other thirteen poems. The collection was briefly noticed 
in the Monthly Review (хут, May 1757, 463): "The poems it contains,” says 
the unidentified reviewer, “are chiefly collected from Prior, Swift, Newbery, 
Mother Midnight, etc.” The only “poem” by Prior is the first six lines of 
Paulo Purganti and His Wife which serve as epigraph for a poem, My Lord 
and Lady’s Rout, not by Prior. I have no way of knowing which poems, if 
any, are by Newbery, and I must refrain from claiming the unidentified 
poems for Smart. It may be significant, however, that one of these poems, 
A Cure For the Disease Called Scolding, imitates in its first line, “Miss Molly, 
a famed toast, was fair and young,” the first line of Prior’s An English Padlock, 
“Miss Danae, when fair and young.” I have already spoken of Smart’s fond- 
ness for Prior’s poetry. Another poem, The Power of Innocence, bears the 
same name as a poem by Smart; the fact may have no significance. Possibly 
I should have quoted the opening words of the “Printer to the Reader” 
earlier: “Thou art here presented with a book of poems, great part of which 
are originals, tho’ the whole is intitled a Collection.” This implies, or states 
directly, that the unidentifiable poems were written for this occasion by the 
editor. The notes, the Printer goes on to say, are the “brats” of the editor’s 
“own brain” although “couched under the names of other authors.” 


IV BE MERRY AND BE WISE 


Be Merry and Be Wise: or, the Cream of the Jests, and the Marrow of 
Maxims, For the Conduct of Life. Publish'd for the Use of all good little Boys 
and Girls. By Tommy Trapwit, Esq., with a motto from Grotius,’ was adver- 


8 “Grotius” is one of the fictitious names used in the notes to the Six Foot High poems, p 18. 
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tised as "This day was published" in the Cambridge Journal and Weekly 
Flying-Post for March 17, 1753 — on the same day that the paper announced 
the publication of The Muses Banquet. The Gentleman's Magazine lists it in 
February 1758. This work, too, was done for Newbery and was to be had at 
the Bible and Sun. The work consists of an unremarkable two-page preface; 
fifty-seven pages of stale jokes, usually of the punning variety, with an oc- 
casional cut; and the remainder, to page 128, given over to "Maxims and 
Cautions For the Instruction of Youth." Approximately two thirds of the 
"jests" in the collection had appeared in The Nut-Cracker, edited three years 
earlier by Smart; where he found them is hardly relevant. Thus, of ninety- 
odd jokes in Be Merry and. Be Wise, fifty-seven can be traced to The Nut- 
Cracker from which, with the exception of three or four, they are repeated 
verbatim. Since there are some 400 jokes in The Nut-Cracker, there is the 
possibility that a few jests common to it and to Be Merry were overlooked. 
There are, moreover, 211 maxims from Smart's Index to Mankind, published 
as part of volume three of The Midwife, incorporated into the “maxims” in 
Be Merry and Be Wise. From pages 58 to 92 the maxims from the Index to 
Mankind are scattered amongst original ones; occasionally there is a slight 
change in the wording. On pages 73-74 of Be Merry the maxim, "Who blows 
the Coals of others Strife, may chance to have the Sparks fly in his Face,” 
is changed from the Index's, "He that blows the Coals in Quarrels he has 
nothing to do with, has no right to complain if the Sparks fly in his Face." 
This does not seem the work of a mere borrower. Indeed, why would a bor- 
rowing hack bother to change any of the maxims or jests he was lifting bodily 
from another's collections? In one maxim, to resume, the editor adds the 
introductory phrase “Bishop Sanderson says.” Another maxim, taken verba- 
tim from the Index, “It is impossible that an ill-natured Man can have a pub- 
lic Spirit, for how should he love ten thousand Men who never loved one?”, 
appears in altered form, twice in Jubilate Agno (B2, 496 and 564 in William 
Bond’s edition): “For a man cannot have publick spirit, who is void of pri- 
vate benevolence.” From page 92 to the end of the work every maxim is 
taken from the maxims in the Index to Mankind, pretty much in the order 
of appearance in the latter work. There is one exception: within a few pages 
of the end, sixteen new maxims, all on death, are added. In one of these a 
few lines from a poem by Prior are quoted. 

In addition to the extensive use of The Nut-Cracker and the Index to Man- 
kind and the slight authorial omissions and additions therein; the presence 
of lines by Prior; and the slight evidence of the Grotius reference, linking 
this editor with the editor of the Six Foot High Poems; there is the matter 
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of the pseudonym employed. While "trapwit" or "trap-wit" does not appear 
in the OED, it is defined in one of Smart's "Castle-Building" essays in The 
Student (п 141) where a footnote explains it as “the art of Trap-wit, or of 
being arch by conspiracy." This number of The Student appeared about a 
year before the publication of Be Merry апа Be Wise? 


У MRS. MIDNIGHTS ORATIONS 


Mrs. Midnight’s Orations; and Other Select Pieces; As they were spoken 
at the Oratory in the Hay-Market, London. Printed for the Editor, 1763, ded- 
icated to Lady Caroline Seymour by “М. Midnight,” was claimed for Smart 
by K. A. MacKenzie in his Christopher Smart: sa vie et ses oeuvres (Paris 
1925) p 66, an attribution concurred in by Roland B. Botting, "Christopher 
Smart in London," Research Studies of the State College of Washington 
уп (March 1939) p 45-46. MacKenzie based his attribution on the presence 
of known pieces by Smart, three fables in verse and three prose essays, ad- 
vancing the understandable assumption that the rest of the pieces were 
Smart's. Once I was able to get my hands on these Orations, І had no 
doubt about Smart's authorship. The only reason I reopen the matter is to 
strengthen the attribution of the Orations and, particularly, the Six Foot 
High Poems to Smart by repeating that two poems, unremarked by other 
students of Smart's work, are common to both collections.!? It is fortunate, 
however, such is the resistance to this kind of study, that I am able to present 
further, more convincing evidence. There is extant in the Bodleian Library 
(Douce Prints. a. 49) a play-bill announcing a benefit performance "for the 
last time this season" for “Мт. Gaudry and Mrs. Midnight" on March 6, 1760. 
On this occasion "Mrs. Midnight's Concert and Oratory" was to be presented 
in the theatre in the Hay-Market "as it was originally perform'd in the year 
1754." What is of immediate interest to me is that one of the numbers is Mrs 
Midnight, "by particular desire," speaking an epilogue, "riding on an ass." 
This epilogue appears in the Six Foot High collection and in Mrs. Midnight's 
Orations; in this latter it is spoken by "Mrs. Midnight's daughter." The bene- 
fit included a musical entertainment, Britannia's Triumph, with, finally, an 
"epilogue of thanks; written, and to be spoken by Mrs. Midnight" which may 
be the “Epilogue to Britannia's Triumph: (A Masque,) Performed at the 
Little Theatre, in the Hay-Market, for the Benefit of Mr. Gaudry and Mrs. 


9 A second edition of Be Merry was published in 1756 (see the Cam. e Journal, April 17, 
1750). This will serve to correct the CBEL conjectural date. There was a edition in 1761. 
19 See above, p 153; the poem entitled “The Difference Between Youth and Age Demonstrated” 
is changed in the Orations to "The Gristle." 
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Midnight" that appears in the Orations. I must add, however, that the Epi- 
logue in the Orations is not in a thanking vein. But the benefit also included 
"An Oration, in which will be given a Specimen of the Ancient and Modern 
Actors,” which finds half a counterpart in the Orations’ "Specimen of Modern 
Acting." 

VI CONCLUSION 


The evidence for attributing the editorship of these four works to Smart 
— І assume acceptance of Mrs. Midnight’s Orations as his — is particularly 
strong, I feel, for the Six Foot High and Three Feet High collections because 
we know them to be by the same author. Hence, when we add the evidence 
for Smart's editorship of the one to the evidence for his editorship of the 
other the strength of the attribution is virtually doubled. While I do not 
exclude them altogether in the following remarks on the other two works, I 
expect little argument against my case for their acceptance into the corpus 
of Smart's literary endeavours. I do not intend to list again the reasons for 
believing Smart edited The Muses Banquet and Be Merry and. Be Wise 
except to ask, rhetorically, I hope: Who edited these, if Smart did not? This, 
in essence, is what Samuel Johnson asked of the authorship of the Henry VI 
plays in his General Observation on the three plays: "If we take these plays 
from Shakespeare, to whom shall they be given? What authour of that age 
had the same easiness of expression and fluency of numbers?" The question 
I would ask, then, could be phrased in this fashion: Who, of the known 
writers in Newbery's literary stable during the years 1752 (the date of The 
Muses Banquet) to 1757 (before May, since the Six Foot High collection 
was reviewed in that month) could have edited these four works? Who, of 
these same writers, would have had the intimate knowledge of the Smart 
canon that is demonstrated in these works? (And this knowledge would 
extend to small details of Smart's essays in The Student.) Whose interests, 
both in the subject matter and the kind of poetry favored in these collections, 
could be demonstrated to be as close as Smart's? Who, other than Smart, 
would make substantive changes in his poetry, in the jests taken from The 
Nut-Cracker, and in the maxims taken from the Index to Mankind? And for 
what reasons would a hack, lifting some 200-odd maxims from that Index, 
pause to make revisions in a very small handful? By what remarkable coinci- 
dence would the one quotation from the whole Shakespeare canon in the 
Three Feet High collection be one of the seven passages Smart elected to 
comment upon in his essay on Shakespeare's learning in the Universal Visiter? 
Is it entirely without significance, in the light of Smart's praise of Prior else- 
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where, that that poet should be quoted or closely imitated in АП four of 
these collections? 

I have spoken of known writers who labored for D M Those whose 
names have come down to us in this connection are Samuel Boyse, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Hugh Kelly, and Giles and Griffith Jones. Benjamin Martin 
edited a series of popularizations of scientific learning for Newbery, and 
Samuel Johnson did some hack work for him also. But Boyse died in 1749; 
Goldsmith and Kelly began their chores for Newbery well after 1757; and I 
trust nobody would wish to connect Samuel Johnson with any of the four 
collections described in this essay. Griffith Jones wrote children's books for 
Newbery, probably helped by his brother Giles, but the earliest known work 
of this kind with which his name is connected is dated 1765.1! Unless one 
wishes arbitrarily and without evidence to claim this work for Jones, there 
are only two alternatives left. One must have recourse to an unknown hack 
working for Newbery, or one must finally lay these literary offspring at the 
feet of Newbery himself. There is evidence linking Newbery with the collec- 
tion of materials for, or the writing of, children's books, but to the best of 
my knowledge these references come after the period under investigation 
here.!? It is possible that Newbery had to take a hand once he had lost the 
services of his chief hack, for Christopher Smart entered St Luke's hospital 
on May 6, 1757, and remained there for a year. Upon his release from this 
confinement for insanity Smart may have helped in Newbery's The World 
Displayed (see note 2), but there is no evidence to link him with any other 
work for Newbery for the rest of his life. I cannot, in all honesty, think of 
any objection, other than to my method and to the weight I give to the 
evidence I have adduced, that I can anticipate and forestall ahead of its 
actual formulation. 

What significance, finally, does the biographer of Smart find in the fact, 
if it be accepted as fact, that he edited these four collections? First of all, 
it seems to me, our already strong impression of the feverishness of Smart’s 
activities, literary and on the periphery of literature, in the London years 

before his confinement as a lunatic in St Luke's Hospital in 1757 is further 
increased. Smart's multifarious hack chores, crowded into a few brief years 
and coming at the same time that he is writing the Seatonian Prize poems 
and others, make it relatively easier to understand why, in conjunction with 


1 Most of what is known about Griffith Jones is to be found in Charles Welsh, A Bookseller of 
the Last Century (London and New York 1885) 44—46 

12 The fullest discussion of Newbery's books for chidren is in Chapter VI of Welsh’s A Book- 
seller of the Last Century. 
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his love for drink, he should have been incapacitated on at least three occa- 
sions — and should have ended up in the lunatic ward of St Luke's. I doubt 
that I can make clear precisely how I feel as I think of Smart, possessing in 
himself the gift of true poetry, that poetry that was to be written during and 
after his last confinement for insanity, being forced to invent or gather to- 
gether the kind of childish prattle that makes up the Three Feet High col- 
lection or to bring together the stale jokes that account for half the Be Merry 
and Be Wise collection. I find it touching and ironic that Smart, in a decade 
or so to write А Song to David, a translation of the Psalms of David, and the 
Hymns and. Spiritual Songs For the Fasts and. Festivals of the Church of 
England, all containing poetry of a high order of excellence, should have 
had to, and would again have to, consider the reading capacities and tastes of 
the "little masters and misses" for whom a part of his hack-work was designed. 
It is no wonder that he succumbed to all the pressures bearing upon him. 

The biographer, in this instance, and the scholar whose interests may be 
in some direction other than the biographical, in other instances, may learn 
facts of major importance, or verify facts still in doubt, through the efforts 
of studies such as this. Thus, as a biographer of Smart, I wish to know every- 
thing I can about him, so that I can use or discard certain facts as pertinent 
or impertinent to my purpose, but until all the available facts are gathered 
I cannot be sure that I am not missing something significant. One fact is 
Smart's authorship of all the material in Mrs. Midnight’s Orations, but this 
highly important fact ** depends upon, or is strengthened considerably by, 
the fact, or strong probability, that Smart edited the Six Foot High collection. 
And his editorship of these is corroborated by the existence of the play-bill 
I have discussed, which in turn further strengthens his authorship of Mrs. 
Midnight's Orations. I am not sure, such is my involvement in Smart's life and 
writings, that I am fully entitled to work backwards and forwards as I have 
from one pseudonymous or anonymous collection to another in my efforts to 
prove my case. I think I am. 


18 There is information on Smart's whereabouts at a time when almost no knowledge of his 
activities has survived. 


The Monthly and its Rival 


Ву Ковент DONALD SPECTOR 
Long Island University 


ECAUSE the Monthly Review was in its ninth year of publication when 
the Critical Review made its first appearance in March 1756, it has been 
customary for scholars to emphasize the effect of the older periodical on the 
newcomer, without considering the impact of the Critical on the Monthly.! 
Yet, the challenge of the Critical was so successful that by June 1761 Ralph 
Griffiths, publisher of the Monthly, was forced to sell a one-quarter share in 
his periodical to Benjamin Collins,? and evidently the continued pressure of 
his rival caused Griffiths to extend his effort to gain subscribers in the Amer- 
ican colonies shortly afterward.® 

But the financial rivalry with the Critical also made almost immediate 
changes in the format and scope of the Monthly. To meet the challenge of the 
new review, Griffiths expanded the size of the Monthly. In August 1756, when 
it had become apparent that the Critical was a serious threat, Griffiths en- 
larged his number to 112 pages, although the customary size of the periodical 
previously had ranged from 80 to 96 pages, with the former figure the usual 
length.* 

By 1757 the Monthly ceased using the expanded pagination to combat the 
Critical, but then turned to borrowing one of the features of the new review. 
Although the Monthly earlier had used articles on foreign books, submitted 
by an infrequent contributor, the review announced in an advertisement to 
the volume for the second half of 1756 that it was acquiescing to the demands 
of its readers, and that beginning with the February 1757 number: 5 

A succinct account of foreign publications having been desired by sev- 
eral friends to our Review, we үз this opportunity of acquainting them, 
and the public, that this task is undertaken by a set of learned and in- 
genious correspondents. 

These articles will be regularly continued, every month, unless pre- 
vented by the accidents to which a foreign correspondence is liable. No 


performance worthy of attention shall be overlooked, and all due regard 
will be paid to the most important. 


1 For the best example, see Claude E. Jones, Smollett Studies ( Berkeley and Los Angeles 1942) 80. 
2 Elizabeth E. Kent, Goldsmith and His Booksellers (Ithaca 1933) 11-12. 

8 Kent, 13. The effort came in early 1764. 

4 During the preceding year the length of the Monthly never exceeded 96 pages. Only twice in 
the years that Smollett directed the Critical, 1758-1763, did the Monthly go nd its normal 
space limits after December 1750. The Aug and Sept 1758 numbers ran to 112 pages. 

5 MR хут (Feb 1757) 140-141. 


[159] 
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From the very outset of the Critical, the Foreign Articles section had been 
a regular feature.9'It ran uninterruptedly through all numbers until Septem- 
ber 1758 and never relinquished its regularity until November 1762, when 
Tobias Smollett, first editor of the Critical, severed his close connection with 
the periodical.’ In its first preface the Critical proudly pointed to its com- 
munications with Paris, Rome, Lucca, Florence, Berlin, and the Hague. Actu- 
ally, its range was far greater than that, and the December 1757 number, in 
addition to these posts, included Copenhagen, Breslau, Swabach, Gottingen, 
Leipsic, Brescia, Sienna, and Amsterdam as points of origin for its articles.? 
Variety marked the communications themselves; for in addition to book 
notices, there were reports on dramatic performances and a division of Liter- 
ary Intelligence.? 

At best, the Foreign Articles section in the Monthly was no match for that 
of its rival. To be sure, both periodicals indicated the difficulty of carrying on 
a foreign correspondence during the Seven Years’ War,!? but the Monthly's 
effort was further restricted by its reliance on irregular letter writers and its 
use of the program to puff the importations of a bookseller.!! 

The same inferiority in its imitation was to be found in the Monthly’s sec- 
ond borrowing — a section on Painting and Engraving — from the Critical. 
Again, in its very first number, the Critical introduced the section. Its efforts 
in this field were indeed pioneering, for when the great first exhibition of 
1760 was held, only one notice was given of it, and journalists competent 
to write art criticism were rare.” While never as regular as the Foreign 
Articles section, Painting and Engraving was, nevertheless, an important 
part of the Critical's original plan to take the role of an academy of belles 
lettres." 

It was only after the Criticaľs introduction of the section that the Monthly 
took notice of the subject, and then it was at the behest of a reader. As his 


6 The section was not original with the Critical. In 1736 the Literary Magazine: or, the History 
of the Works of the Learned had given accounts of foreign books, and, of course, contemporary 
magazines had foreign articles. However, the Monthly's practice clearly followed the lead of the 
Critical. 

T Eugène Jollat, Smollett et la France (Paris 1935) 159-160, argues for Smollett's close connec- 
tion with the Foreign Articles section. 

8 CR ту (Dec 1757) 533-545. 

? CR n (Aug 1756) 75 ff; x (Sept 1760) 236-237; хи (July 1761) 73. 

10 CR xx (Jan 1761) 63; MR xx (Mar 1759) 257. 

11 МЕ xiv (Feb 1756) 161-168; хуш (Jan 1758) 94-96; (May 1758) 511-512; xxvm (Ар- 
pendix 1763). 

12 А, S, Turberville, ed Johnson's England (Oxford 1933) п 55-56. 

18 Jones, 82. 
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letter to the periodical indicates, the Monthly was belind the Critical in pre- 
senting what readers felt was useful information: !* . 


Tho' Paintings and Prints seem not to come under your cognizance, yet 
many of your readers, no doubt, would be glad to see the strictures of 
any connoisseur upon such new productions of the pencil or the graver, 
as may be thought worthy the peculiar notice of the public. If, therefore, 
you will please to accept the occasional communications of a sincere well- 
wisher to your very usefull Review, I may, perhaps, sometimes trouble 
you with my thoughts upon such of our new Engravings as may appear 
to merit any considerable distinction from the ordinary productions of 
our numerous tribe of Sculpsits. 


Once again the Monthly was willing to borrow a leaf from the pages of its 
younger rival, but its method was hap-hazard and amateurish. Despite its 
employment of a regular staff, the Monthly looked to its subscribers to pro- 
vide articles on the subject. The occasional contributions were unequal to 
the Critical's treatment, skimpy though it was. 

These indications that the Critical seriously challenged the Monthly almost 
immediately and even altered the practices of the older review are supported 
in other, perhaps more subtle, ways. Although the Monthly's title page de- 
scribed its authorship as being ^By Several Hands," when the periodical ad- 
vertised in the London Chronicle in 1761 it used the boast of its rival and 
identified its authorship as being "By a Society of Gentlemen." !5 But not 
only the Monthly regarded the Critical as a serious challenge to the older 
review. The status of the new periodical was acknowledged as early as 1756 
by the Connoisseur when that essay-journal was willing to link its reputation 
with the prestige of both reviews: 16 


There is a club of country parsons, who meet every Saturday at a neigh- 
bouring market-town, to be shaved and exchange sermons: they have a 
subscription for books and pamphlets: and the only periodical works 
ordered in by them are the Connoisseur, and the Critical and Monthly 
Reviews. 


The Monthly no longer held the field alone. 


14 МЕ хіх (Oct 1758) 318—320. 
15 London Chronicle x (1761) 115, 131. 
16 Connoisseur mt (London 1819) 233. This is the Connoisseur for Sept 23, 1756, No 139. 
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Front Matter 


All That Mighty Heart 


One of the treasures in the Arents Col- 
lection of Books in Parts, selected to 
represent that Collection in the current 
exhibition for Library Week, is The 
Microcosm of London; or, London in 
Miniature, in 26 Parts, published by 
Rudolph Ackermann in 1808-1810, with 
104 colored plates in which the figures 
are by Thomas Rowlandson and the 
architectural parts by Charles Augustus 
Pugin the elder. Since William Words- 
worth’s vision of London was more often 
microcosmic than macrocosmic, it seems 
appropriate to illustrate this Bulletin, 
commemorating the conjunction of Li- 
brary Week and Wordsworth's birth- 
day, by calling attention to the comple- 
mentary aspects of Ackermann's London 
and Wordsworth's "Residence in Lon- 
don" or Book Seventh of The Prelude. 
The Rowlandson-Pugin aquatint etch- 
ings lose much in reproduction; the pale 
pinks and yellows that perfectly convey 
the gaudy tawdriness of Vauxhall and 
Astley's Amphitheatre and Covent Gar- 
den would turn to dreary greys indeed 
in halftone. We have chosen a “Billings- 
gate Market” scene and a lamp-lit 
"Watch House" scene as least depend- 
ent on coloring, but more precise 
Wordsworthian analogues may easily be 
found throughout the 25 Parts. Not that 
.there can be any question of influence, 
either way, for The Prelude was written 
earlier yet published later than The 
Microcosm. What strikes the voyager 
through Wordsworths London and 
through Rowlandson's is their great sim- 
ilarity of tone and focus (while neither 
gives much attention to Pugin's archi- 
tectural London). 
Wordsworth begins by describing the 
“marvelous” London of his youthful im- 
agination before he had seen it: 


Vauxhall and Ranelagh! I then had heard 

Of your green groves, and wilderness of 
lamps 

Dimming the stars, and fireworks magical, 

And gorgeous ladies, under splendid 
domes . . 

And River proudly bridged; Ње dizzy top 

And Whispering Gallery of St. Paul's; the 
tombs 

Of Westminster; the Giants of Guildhall; 


and other "bold imaginations" of streets, 
churches, statues (see Rowlandson pas- 
sim). The poet then surveys London as 
he found it in actuality during several 
months when he “perus’d it day by day” 
and stored up such *motley imagery" as 
to provide "vivid pleasure" at the time 
and “А frequent day-dream for my riper 
mind." 

Some of the "keen and lively pleasure" 
of Wordsworth's daily comparison of 
imagined and actual London was mixed, 
he says, with "strongest disappoint- 
ment." A very similar mixture of pleas- 
ure and disappointment can be obtained 
from a perusal, plate by plate, of Lon- 
don in Miniature. Pugin's architectural 
Sketches convey some of the ideal 
grandeur of the splendid domes, dizzy 
top, gleaming armoury, and "Statues, 
with flowery gardens in vast Squares" of 
Wordsworth's anticipatory visions. On 
the other hand the people inhabiting 
these scenes, as portrayed by Rowland- 
son with a pencil tamed down from his 
usual boisterous caricature to a mildly 
satiric realism, are very much the people 
Wordsworth saw, far less splendid than 
he had expected — yet becoming again, 
in memory, "Romantic almost, looked at 
through a space... of intervening years.” 

The reader, before looking into Acker- 
mann’s Microcosm of London, might 
well recite this incantation of Words- 
worth as he prepared to recollect the 
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"every-day appearance" k the miniature 
London he had known: 


Rise up, thou monstrous ant-hill on the 
plain 
Of а too busy worldl 


Both Rowlandson and Wordsworth are 
fascinated by the "quick dance of col- 
ours, lights, and forms" in the endless 
crowds, the "pamper'd Steeds” (see 
Rowlandson at the Kings Mews and 
at Tattersall’s), the begging Scavenger, 
the “string of dazzling wares,” the shop 
fronts “like a title-page with letters huge 
inscribed from top to toe,” the gloomy 
courts, the “unsightly Lanes Thrill'd by 
some female Vender's scream,” the crip- 
ples, and, among “the thickening hub- 
bub,” the shapes of well nigh “all speci- 
mens of Man” (see Rowlandson at the 
Custom House, for example). Both view 
with relative detachment “the spectacles 
within doors,” the “exhibitions mute and 
still” of paintings and mechanic models; 
both are more allured by the “shifting 

antomimic scenes” of “Half-rural Sad- 
ers Wells" and other theatres: 


the lustres, lights, 
The carving and the gilding, paint and 
glare, 
And all the mean upholstery of the place, 


and of course "the living Figures on the 
Stage," whether solemnly histrionic or 
bounding, hobbling, grimacing with 
“antics and buffoonery.” And neither 
misses ( Wordsworth says his mind was 
as watchful as a kitten in this respect) 
either the show or the 


many-headed mass 
Of the Spectators, and each little nook 
That had its fray or brawl... 


Perhaps the most striking similarity 
appears when both poet and caricaturist 
pass “from entertainments that are such 
Professedly, to others titled higher,” the 
“brawls of Lawyers in their Courts” (see 
Rowlandson’s several court scenes, es- 
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pecially in Chancery), the marvellous 
yet marvellously “tedious” oratory of the 
"tongue-favord Men” in Parliament, 
and, finally, the other “public Shows” 
even lighter than these “grave follies”: 
“and where but in the holy Church?” 


There have I seen a comely Bachelor, 
Fresh from a toilette of two hours, ascend 
The Pulpit, with seraphic glance... . 


See Rowlandson’s several sketches of 
church interiors, from St Martin’s to the 
Philanthropic Society Chapel, animated 
with fashionably dressed congregations 
and comely preachers in splendid pul- 
pits — including a three-tiered pulpit 
inhabited by three fine gentlemen in the 
Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. 
Rowlandson, like Wordsworth, seems 
almost happy to find that of “Folly, vice, 
Extravagance in gesture, mein, and dress 
... There is no end.” Yet Rowlandson's 
picture of Bartholomew Fair seems un- 
intentionally, in its flatness, to bear out 
Wordsworth’s first comment on that Fair 
(“A work... that lays... The whole 
creative powers of man asleep!” ) rather 
than his subsequent: “what a hell For 
eyes and ears!” The poet gives us a 
much livelier and noisier Fair than the 
etcher, who devotes half his plate to a 
blackish lowering cloud of smog. 
Both Wordsworth’s “Residence in 
London” and the hundred odd plates of 
The Microcosm of London leave us with 
the same over-all impression, however, 
that the “mighty City” is nothing to “the 
whole Swarm of its inhabitants” but a 
permanent Bartholomew Fair: 


All moveables of wonder, from all parts, 


Ате here — . . . all the marvellous craft 

Of modern Merlins, wild Beasts, Puppet- 
shows, 

All freaks of Nature, all Promethean 
thoughts 

Of Man; his dulness, madness, and their 
feats, 


All jumbled up together to make up 
This Parliament of Monsters. 
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Early Wordsworthian Biography 


Books and. Articles Containing Material on the Life and Character of 
William Wordsworth that Appeared before the Publication of 
the Official Memoirs, by Christopher Wordsworth, in 1851 


By WALTER E. SWAYZE 
United College, Winnipeg 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


S A CLASS “official” or “authorized” biographies are notorious for the 
lack of enthusiasm they arouse, but few have had a cooler reception 
than Dr Christopher Wordworth’s Memoirs of William Wordsworth, pub- 
lished a year after the poet’s death.’ The author was modest in stating the 
scope and purpose of his book. He admitted that the poet’s life had not been 
a stirring one, that all his secrets had been confided to his lyre, and that his 
life, therefore, was already written in his works. 


This being borne in mind [he went on], it ensues as a matter of course, 
that the present Work does not claim for itself the title of a Life of Words- 


1 This study was begun a dozen years ago as a graduate paper for Professor Frederick A. 
Pottle at Yale, to whom I am indebted for the idea and for hel criticism of the original paper. 
Most of the research has been done in the Yale University Library, the Cornell University Library 
(especialy the Wordsworth Collection), and The New York Public Library, but I have also 

the Library of Congress and the libraries of the College of William and Mary, the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, and United College. I am grateful for the kindness and patience abundantly 
shown me in all these libraries. 

My greatest source of information and suggestions has been an unpublished manuscript check- 
list on 3" x 5" slips in the Yale University Library dated January 1911, entitled: "List of Books 
and Articles on Wordsworth, Arranged Chronologically," compiled by Dominic Ruotolo under 
the direction of Elias Hershey Sneath. This was brought up to January 1926, with typed slips, 
by Miss Mary Patterson (later Mrs Samuel Fredericks). The list in its present state consists of 
1381 slips. 

ee de complete this study has been stolen from a different project for which I have had as- 
sistence from the Humanities Research Council of Canada, the Canada Council, and United 
College. With this confession of theft I express my thanks. 
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\ 
worth. Nor, again, does it profess to offer a critical review of his Poems; 
or to supply an elaborate exposition of the principles on which those 
Poems were composed. . . . 

The character of the present work is a humbler one. Regarding the 
Poems as his Life, the author of these volumes considers it to be his duty 
to endeavour to supply materials, subordinate and ministerial to the 
Poems, and illustrative of them; in a word, to write a biographical com- 
mentary on the Poet's works.” 


The book lived up to this promise, but while a few reviews were favorable 
and some noncommittal, many were hostile? From a welter of complaints 
two main ones emerge clearly. One is that the Memoirs contain nothing 
by any means as interesting as Wordsworth's poetry, for the bare facts of 
Wordsworth's life were not particularly exciting or unusual. The other is 
that the reviewers already knew all these facts before they opened the Mem- 
oirs and gained little by struggling through these volumes.* 

The question arises as to how the reviewers — and, because reviewers are 
not a distinct class of human beings, we should say, educated Englishmen 
and Americans — had gained such a knowledge of Wordsworth's life and 
character. Wordsworth was never a national hero in the sense that Byron 
was. His actions and fortunes did not make news. Moreover, this Memoir 
was the first book which professed to be a biography of the poet. Many of 
his poems are obviously autobiographical in a sense, and the whole Prelude, 
published in 1850, had been devoted to the poet's development up to the 
turn of the century; but it offered no dates, no details of parentage, no con- 
secutive history of events, named no names, and told nothing about the last 
fifty years of the poet's life.* We must look elsewhere for the sources of the 
widespread knowledge of the life and character of Wordsworth.* 

Ihave read more than four hundred articles or books containing references 
of some sort to Wordsworth that had appeared by 1851. Most of these items 
are critical articles and reviews and contain no biographical material, but 
my list includes approximately ninety items relating to the life and character 
of Wordsworth that had appeared in print by the end of 1850. These consist 


2 Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet-Laureate, D.C.L., 2 vols (London 1851) 1 2-8. 

8 Reviews of this work are included in the Annotated List, Nos 98-112. 

4 The Atheneum speaks of these "two ponderous and unattractive volumes” (No 98 in the List, 
P du and the Literary Gazette refers to the “weight of these two dreary octavos" (No 99, 
Е Nor had it received much initial attention (see Professor Lindenberger's article, below). — Ed. 
5 This essay makes no comparison between public records and private records — letters and 
journals not published until after Wordsworth s death. It is merely a survey of what the public 
could read about Wordsworth's life and character during his lifetime. 
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of accounts in biographical dictionaries and similar works, histories of litera- 
ture, and anthologies; sketches of various lengths in periodicals; accounts 
of visits to Wordsworth in travel books and periodicals; and references of 
various kinds and lengths in the biographies, memoirs, and collections of 
correspondence of Wordsworth’s contemporaries. 

Between 1816 and 1851 there were very few years in which at least one 
article on Wordsworth’s life did not appear. From 1816 on his life was 
brought before the English and American publics in one way or another, 
and an accumulation of articles, large and small, meant that the major facts 
of an apparently uneventful life and most of the features of an apparently 
uncomplicated character were available as common knowledge. The wide 
range of the classes of periodicals containing these items, from popular week- 
lies to critical and university journals, shows the extent of the appeal that 
these articles had and gives some indication of the range of popularity of 
Wordsworth’s poetry. 

Of course, it is idle to assume that the average contemporary of Wordsworth 
was an omnivorous reader with unlimited library facilities who seized upon 
and digested every periodical or book which appeared, and whose knowl- 
edge was equal to the total amount of information in print. Few of Words- 
worth’s contemporaries could have read more than a small fraction of these 
references. However, there is such a uniformity of tone and content through- 
out all the references belonging to any one class, regardless of date, that even 
a small fraction of this material would yield substantially the total amount 
of information. Where there are discrepancies in the biographical accounts, 
simple errors, frequently merely typographical, may readily be seen as the 
cause, and where there are differences in sketches of Wordsworth’s manner 
and temperament, a personal idiosyncracy of the writer may often be seen 
at the bottom. 

A brief chronological survey of these items may be of value, The first, 
which appeared in 1816 in A Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors of 
Great Britain and Ireland (1) 9 consists of one paragraph of biography and 
a list of Wordsworth's publications up to the White Doe of Rylstone, pub- 
lished the year before. In Coleridge's Biographia Literaria (2), which ap- 
peared the following year, along with a great deal of analysis and criticism 
of Wordsworth's poetic principles and practice there are references to inci- 
dents in the early association of these two men. However, in the "Spy Nozy” 
episode and in the account of the visit to Germany in 1798 given in "Saty- 


9 Numbers in parentheses refer to items in the Annotated List. 
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rane's Letters," Wordsworth is referred to as a neighbor or brother poet and 
not specifically named. To the uninitiated, many of these passing references 
to Wordsworth may have meant nothing. 

Two years later in February 1819 the New Monthly Magazine carried the 
first detailed account of Wordsworth's life (8). It was reprinted in the Ana- 
lectic Magazine in June (5). The writer gave all the usual facts of the poet's 
parentage, birth, education, marriage, publications, and so on, and added 
many little details and anecdotes which give an impression of intimacy. 
For instance, he not only said that Richard and William Wordsworth went 
to school at Hawkshead when William was eight, but he added a brief his- 
tory of the school and a description of it at that time. The following is typi- 
cal: "The two boys were educated at the same school, and though they had 
but little similarity of taste, a strong fraternal attachment subsisted be- 
tween them, of which a striking instance occurred while they were both 
very young: when one being furiously assailed by a much more powerful 
lad than himself, the other, with affectionate gallantry, planting himself by 
the side of his brother, fought with such spirit, that the aggressor was 
obliged to desist" (p 48). There is a full account of the "spy" incident, and 
it is no mere repetition of Coleridge's account. Like the above anecdote it 
seems to indicate some firsthand knowledge. 

The article talks of Wordsworth's love of the classics, his repeating aloud 
of passages from Thompson's Seasons, his early attempts at writing verse, 
his life at Cambridge, his walking trips, his early publications, his association 
with Coleridge, his marriage, and his later publications to date. It concludes 
with an estimate of his character: 

But we are assured that the poet is one who writes from the heart, and 
who lives as he writes. They who know him most intimately, speak of 
him as constantly discharging all the relative duties of the husband, 
father, and friend, with scrupulous fidelity and the most affectionate ten- 
derness. He is universally esteemed in his neighbourhood for the benev- 
olence of his disposition, the courteousness of his manners, his readiness 
to relieve the distressed, and to promote every design calculated for the 
general benefit. To this summary of pre-eminent talent and substantial 
worth, we may add, that he is a firm friend to the constitution, which is 


the same as saying that he is a loyal subject of the king, and a sincere 
member of the Church of England. (p 50) 


Probably the major source for several subsequent accounts, this article 
shows that most of the essential "facts" regarding the first half of the poet's 
life were available to the public by 1819. More important still is the tone of 
the article. Certain recent biographers have snarled at the idealistic picture 
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of the poet's life given in the Memoirs and have emphasized the Annette 
Vallon episode, the bitterness and uncertainty of the years following the 
return from France, the hardness of Wordsworth's conservatism, and so on. 
This article shows, however, that the idealistic features of early Words- 
worthian biography were not created by Dr Christopher Wordsworth to 
whitewash the memory of a dead man. They were features of accounts of 
the poet as early as 1819 when the years of full fame and popularity were 
still to come. Subsequent accounts maintained or strengthened this view of 
the poet. 

The persistence of this view cannot be attributed entirely to imitation by 
later writers either, for a steady stream of accounts of personal visits to the 
poet followed in the periodicals, and each account agreed with the others 
and supported this early picture of Wordsworth's appearance, character, and 
local reputation." These accounts will be considered later, but one feature 
of them should be noted at this point: namely, that by 1818 at any rate, 
Wordsworth was attending church regularly, for if the period of the visit 
included a Sunday, almost every visitor mentioned walking to church with 
the poet and his family. 

The next item worthy of special attention is the "Dedication" to Lord 
Byron's Don Juan, written in 1818 and circulated privately until published 
in 1833 (18). Stanza VI is typical of complaints which follow from the pens 
of other poets to the effect that Wordsworth has abandoned his ideals and 
prostituted his talents for the sake of “his place in the Excise.” Until this date 
I find only commendatory accounts of Wordsworth’s character in print, but 
this lament was followed by Shelley's "To Wordsworth," which appeared in 
1839 (34), and Browning's “The Lost Leader,” which appeared in 1845 (44). 
The change in Wordsworth's political views since 1798 and the change in 
his fortune had not gone unnoticed, and poems such as these illustrate one 
way of regarding these changes. 

It was not the only way, however. In 1833, the year in which Byron's 
"Dedication" to Don Juan appeared, William Jerdan published a fourteen- 
page article on Wordsworth in his National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious 
and Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth Century (15) and dealt with - 
this same problem, but in a different way. He felt that Wordsworth had been 
fortunate from the beginning. 


He was born in a beautiful country, so that his childhood unconsciously 
drank deep of those natural influences, so predestined to be, to his devel- 


7 See Nos 4, 6, Т, 10, 38, 47, 54, 57, 80, 84, and 87. 
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oping mind, “both law and impulse;" he had the advantages of a liberal 

ucation; of foreign travel; of friendships with men worthy to excite 
the noblest erhulation, that most generous spring of action, and whose 
intercourse must have led to that perpetual interchange of thought, when 
each idea is as it were but the stepping-stone to another. He has been 
fevered by no insolent patronage; depressed by no poverty; worn out by 
no over-exertion, rendered inevitable by the presence of daily wants; 
but, fortunate in his private circumstances, independent, secluded yet 
not solitary, he seems to have realized that vision of literary ease and re- 
tirement, which has been so rarely fulfilled, though so often a dream and 
a desire. (p 1-2) 


Mr Jerdan did recognize a change in Wordsworth's political views, but ex- 
plained it in a paragraph that is all the more interesting when we remember 
that it preceded the publication of The Prelude by nearly two decades: 


Wordsworth was one of the theoretic believers in the glorious benefits to 
be won by the French Revolution, whereof the whole human race were 
to be partakers: it needs scarcely to say, such belief could not maintain its 
faith amid the scenes of dismay and bloodshed which ensued. Experience 
soon proved the fallacy of dreaming that slaves could suddenly become 
legislators and philosophers. Liberty is the child of self-reliance and self- 
governance. А respect, too, for ancient dominations suddenly over- 
thrown, was inevitable in a mind so constituted; the poet could not but 
"Grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great, is passed away," 
however his reason might approve the change. Veneration and benev- 
olence are obviously the characteristics of Wordsworth's mind, and these 
would necessarily combine the love of order with the love of freedom. 


(p 13) 


Sentimental as this article may be in parts, it is an excellent one, for it is com- 
plete and correct to date, contains a certain amount of personal matter, and 
describes the growth of Wordsworth's reputation in America and Germany. 
Moreover, the tone of the whole article indicates that the writer is pleased 
to have a subject whom he can admire and praise wholeheartedly. 

In the following year, 1834, two significant biographical items appeared. 
One is in Allan Cunningham’s Biographical and Critical History of the Brit- 
ish Literature of the Last Fifty Years (16), a correct, judicious, and analyti- 
cal account which again is very favorable. The other is in The Georgian Era 
(17), also a favorable article, and an important one because it was copied 
almost verbatim by William A'Beckett in his Universal Biography, 1838 
(20), and by John Frost in his Select Works of the British Poets, 1838 (30), 
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and thus enjoyed a wide circulation. Unfortunately it contained a few factual 
errors which detract from the value of an otherwise good account. 

Nothing of importance appeared in the next two years, but in 1837 Joseph 
Cottle's Early Recollections of S. T. Coleridge (24) and John Gibson Lock- 
hart's Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott (25) were published. Cottle's 
work is a fascinating mine of information about the early period, and a few 
scattered samples will have to suffice. There are many letters from Coleridge 
to Cottle which contain references to Wordsworth in the early years, telling 
of the individual and joint activities and plans of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
I quote a few extracts giving Coleridge's opinion of Wordsworth: 


(June, 1797) I feel myself a little man by his side... but in Words- 
worth there are no inequalities. (p 250) 


(March 8, 1798) 'The Giant Wordsworth — God love him! When I 
speak in the terms of admiration due to his intellect, I fear lest these terms 
should keep out of sight the amiableness of his manners. He has written 
near twelve hundred lines of blank verse, superior, I hesitate not to aver, 
to any thing in our language which any way resembles it. (p 251-252) 


(1807) He [W] is one, whom God knows, I love and honour as far be- 
yond myself, as both morally and intellectually he is above me. (p 252) 


There are also several letters from Wordsworth to Cottle about the publica- 
tion of "Salisbury Plain" [“Сш and Sorrow"] and Lyrical Ballads and many 
invitations to visit the Wordsworths. There is a full and amusing account of 
the incidents of 1798 which drove Wordsworth from Alfoxden, and many 
other interesting anecdotes. 

Lockhart's work is less interesting to the Wordsworthian, but it does give 
accounts of all visits between the Scotts and the Wordsworths and describes 
conversations between the poets, and with other people, about each other's 
work and character. It prints seven letters from William Wordsworth and 
six from Dora. 

The year 1838 saw the publication of one of the best biographical sketches 
of Wordsworth yet. This was a seven-page account by Henry F. Cborley in 
The Authors of England. A Series of Medallion Portraits of Modern Literary 
Characters Engraved from the Works of British Artists by Achille Collas 
(29). Chorley states near the beginning of his account that Wordsworth is 
"one of the most remarkable men of modern Europe" (p 88), and concludes 
with the sentence: "With a name worthier than his who has so largely in- 
fluenced the literature of his country, and with a purifying, rather than a 
corrupting influence, we could not close this first series of the 'Aurnons оғ 
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ENGLAND ” (p 93). Between these two encomiums Chorley gives a detailed 
account of Wordsworth's birth, childhood activities, education, college va- 
cations, walking tours, connection with the French Revolution, years of un- 
certainty, development as a poet, and the growth of his reputation. He quotes 
Coleridge's praise from Biographia Literaria and rebuffs the attacks of critics 
and rival poets who accused Wordsworth of political apostasy. Apart from 
one error — the dating of Wordsworth's marriage in 1803 — this is an excel- 
lent biographical study. 

During the first half of 1839 a lengthy article by Thomas De Quincey ap- 
peared in five instalments іп Та Edinburgh Magazine, entitled "Lake 
Reminiscences, from 1807 to 1830 — William Wordsworth, Robert Southey, 
and Coleridge" (81). This article is better known in its later publication in 
1851 as part of de Quincey's Literary Reminiscences (95). In the long sec- 
tion entitled "William Wordsworth" there is much more about Thomas de 
Quincey than about William Wordsworth, and the account is very prolix 
and ornate. Everywhere throughout the article there is an abundance of sub- 
jective details mingled with a wealth of anecdotes. Underneath all this is a 
detailed account of the early years of Wordsworth's life, up to, but little 
beyond, the time of his marriage, and some very fine descriptions of the ap- 
pearance and character of the poet, and of the other members of his house- 
hold. Actually, in all the many pages of this article there is little more infor- 
mation than in a brief account such as Henry Chorley's, but it is interesting 
for its intimate personal tone and its many whimsical slants. Tt is neither an- 
tagonistic nor completely laudatory. It offers a personal opinion usually ex- 
pressed with penetrating wit. 

During the same year Shelley's lament “To Wordsworth" appeared (84) 
and was balanced, statistically though not artistically, by a fine, correct, 
laudatory biographical article in Samuel Maunder's The Biographical Treas- 
ury (83). Already Mr Maunder says that Wordsworth has a greater lasting 
quality than Southey and Byron, and celebrates his conquest of the 
Review. 

The next year which saw the publication of items of fresh value was 1844. 
John Keble’s Dedication of his De Poetic Vi Medica. Przlectiones Acade- 
mice Oxonii Habitæ, Annis 1882—41 (40) is a fine tribute of praise to Words- 
worth's character and purpose. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley's Life and Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D. (42) contains many passing references 
to Wordsworth, including the description of a visit of the Arnolds to Rydal 
in 1832, praising the friendliness and hospitality of the Wordsworths and 
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telling of a friendly argument about the Reform Bill. Another reference 
describes the ceremony in which Wordsworth received his degree at Oxford 
in 1839. Also in 1844 Robert Chambers published his Сусіорафа of English 
Literature (39) containing an eleven-page concise, complete, intelligent 
biography to date, including Wordsworth's resignation of his distributorship 
in favor of his son (1842), his pension of £800 per annum, and his appoint- 
ment to the laureateship (1843). It gives a description and an able criticism 
of all his works, and ends, as so many similar articles have done, with Cole- 
ridge’s praise from his Biographia Literaria. 

Two items of interest appeared in 1845. Robert Browning’s poem “The 
Lost Leader,” which had been suggested by his interpretation of Words- 
worth’s career, appeared in Dramatic Romances and Lyrics (44). George 
Gilfillan’s sketch in A Gallery of Literary Portraits (45) is, while florid and 
almost fulsome, a sound biographical account which contains little that is 
new; but it enjoyed a wide audience, for in addition to its publication in 
this book, it was reprinted in Hogg’s Instructor in the same year (46) and in 
the Eclectic Magazine four years later (55). The author's speculations as to 
the nature of The Recluse make interesting reading. The analysis of Words- 
worth’s seclusion is excellent. The praise of his reaction to criticism is also 
interesting despite a tendency towards bombast: 


It is this lofty insulation which marks out Wordsworth from the eminent 
of his era. While they have been tremulously alive to every breath of 
public praise or blame, and never so much so as when pretending to des- 
pise the one and defy the other, he has maintained the tenor of his way, 
indifferent to both. While his name was the signal for every species of 
insult — while one Review was an incessant battery against his poetical 
character, and another, powerful on all other topics, returned it only a 
feeble reply on this — while реу itself had learned to laugh and sneer 
at him — while the very children of the nursery were taught to consider 
his rhymes as too puerile even for them, he remained unmoved; and leav- 
ing poor Coleridge to burst into tears, the majestic brow of Wordsworth 
only acknowledged by a transient frown the existence of his assailants. 
And now that his name is a household word, and that his works have found 
their way to the heart of the nation, we believe that he has never once been 
betrayed into an expression of undue complacency — that he feels himself 
precisely the man he was before — that he moves in his elevated sphere as 
*native and endued" unto its element; and that the acclamations as well 
as the abuse of the public have failed to draw him forth from the sublime 
solitudes of his own spirit. (p 307) 


I quote this at length because it strikes a note that is to appear in many 
accounts. For example in the following year, J. R. Dix in his Pen and Ink 
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Sketches of Poets, Preachers, and Politicians (48) also commended Words- 
worth's lack of bitterness towards those who had attacked him. 

At the beginning of his Scenes and Thoughts in Europe (47) George 
Henry Calvert gives a detailed account of a visit to Wordsworth July 30 to 
August 2, 1840, in the manner of the accounts of visits which had been 
printed in the 1820s. This item contains a wealth of detail, in its descriptions 
of the house and its occupants, and it shows how little the life of the Words- 
worths had changed since the earlier items were written. A new feature of 
these biographical accounts, however, noted already in Jerdan’s article (15), 
is the growing attention given to Wordsworth's increasing prosperity. The 
days of hardship were completely forgotten in many accounts, as was the 
persistent strain of personal and domestic trials. In 1847, for instance, a 
writer in the London Journal (50) said, "Perhaps none of the purely poetic 
tribe have laboured less for fortune, and yet few have been more fortunate" 
(p 206). 

The year 1847 also saw the publication of reprints or revisions of Cole- 
ridges Biographia Literaria (51) and Cottle's Early Recollections of S. T. 
Coleridge (24) under the new title of Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge and Robert Southey (52). A new accurate, well-written, detailed biog- 
raphy by William Howitt in his Homes and Haunts of the Most Eminent 
British Poets (58) included several quotations from Cottle’s work. 

Although there were many more reprints of older items and new biograph- 
ical sketches repeating well-known material, I mention only one more item 
published before Wordsworth’s death. In Holden's Dollar Magazine for Feb- 
ruary 1850, there is a brief article (60) which might seem ridiculous were 
it not for all the supporting evidence in the many accounts of visits to Words- 
worth. It says, “From the letters we have read from Americans in England, 
we are led to believe that the majority of them, the moment they get their 
trunks out of the Custom House, start off in a cab for the railroad station 
and procure tickets for the North, in pursuit of the author of Peter Bell” 
(p 112). 

From the date of Wordsworth's death (April 28, 1850) the number of 
items on the list grows rapidly, but as most of them are formal obituary no- 
tices repeating the well-known information, little need be said about them, 
and I shall concentrate on a few original items. In Coopers Journal for May 
11 and 25, Thomas Cooper the Chartist published his “Reminiscence” (65) 
in which he describes how he called on Wordsworth without an introduc- 
tion, and was well received. He stresses Wordsworth's generosity and kindli- 
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ness. The poet advised him that he was not opposed to reform, nor to the 
extension of the franchise, but he insisted that educatior and not physical 
violence was required to bring about true reform. On the day on which the 
last half of this charming article appeared, a writer in Household Words (66) 
showed. at length how aloof Wordsworth had remained from all the new 
movements and inventions of his age, but claimed that although Wordsworth 
did not understand certain new developments and held certain reactionary 
opinions, he was progressive in most of his views. 

The obituary in the Gentleman's Magazine for June 1850 deserves special 
notice (71), for it is one of the best — complete, detailed, compressed, and 
yet readable. 

Two items of 1850 are connected naturally. A certain C. Н. A. D. in “A 
Glimpse of Wordsworth and Talfourd in 1842" in the September issue of 
the Monthly Religious Magazine (83) says that he felt Wordsworth more 
intelligent than ever, and the “ "natural force’ of his strong and loving spirit 
nowise abated" (p 426). An anonymous article in Sharpe's London Maga- 
zine (88) states that Wordsworth's conversation was interesting up to the 
last, despite his illness (p 350). 

Two items of the memoir type complete the list for 1850. Leigh Hunt's 
Autobiography (90) contains eleven references to Wordsworth, including 
the improvement Hunt saw in Wordsworth's manner after an interval of 
thirty years. The Reverend Charles Cuthbert Southey's The Life and. Corre- 
spondence of the Late Robert Southey (91) contains numerous references, 
all enthusiastic, to visits, conversations, and other associations with Words- 
worth. It contains much incidental information, and much praise. 

Only three items published in 1851 need be mentioned, for all the rest are 
concerned with Dr Christopher Wordsworth's Memoirs (97). Charles Dex- 
ter Cleveland in his English Literature of the Nineteenth Century (94) gives 
a correct, factual, and interpretative account of Wordsworth's life, and a 
good summary of the criticism of the different poems. Thomas de Quincey's 
Literary Reminiscences (95) is a reprint of the material of his article "Lake 
Reminiscences” (31) which had appeared in Tatts Edinburgh Magazine in 
1839. Robert Pearse Gillies’ Memoirs of a Literary Veteran (96) gives an ac- 
count of Wordsworth's visit to him in Edinburgh, stressing the poet's genial- 
ity, and prints nine letters from him. 

One feature of all this material to which I have scarcely alluded is that 
much of it shows a great deal of interest in the other members of the Words- 
worth household. For instance, in Cottle's Early Recollections of S. T. Cole- 
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ridge (24) there is a letter from Coleridge to Cottle dated Stowey, 1797, 
which reads as follows (1 252-253): 


My dear Cottle, 


W— and his exquisite sister are with me. She is a woman indeed! in 
mind I mean, and heart; for her person is such, that if you expected to see 
a pretty woman, you would think her rather ordinary; if you expected to 
see an ordinary woman, you would think her pretty! but her manners are 
simple, ardent, impressive. In every motion, her most innocent soul out- 
beams so brightly, that who saw would say, 


"Guilt was a thing impossible in her." 


Her information various. Her eye watchful in minutest observations of 
nature; and her taste, a perfect electrometer. It bends, protrudes, and 
draws in at subtlest beauties, and most recondite faults. 

She and W. desire their kindest respects to you. . . . 


Your ever affectionate friend. 
S. T. C. 


The reprinting of a letter almost entirely devoted to a description of Dorothy 
is typical of the attention she attracted, and Mary also is mentioned fre- 
quently. All visitors seemed impressed by the feminine members of the 
Wordsworth household. 

The word "exemplary" may be applied to almost all the pictures of Words- 
worth and his family contained in these early biographical accounts. We may 
wonder if those who wrote these articles had steeped themselves in his po- 
etry before meeting him and saw only the ideal in the actual. Or we may 
wonder if the biographical fashion of the time permitted only laudatory ac- 
counts. The facts quickly dispel such hypotheses. Many of these items con- 
tain personal letters written by friends who knew Wordsworth as a personal 
friend and who never dreamed that their letters would be published. Many 
accounts are included incidentally in a mass of other material and have no 
propaganda value. There is abundant evidence in the volumes of collected 
biography in which accounts of Wordsworth's life and character appear to 
prove that many of his eminent contemporaries were by no means given the 
generous treatment that he received. 

Moreover, in the numerous descriptions of Wordsworth's appearance, 
manner, and home life, there is always an air of immediate personal observa- 
tion which shows few signs of whitewashing. C. Н. A. D. in his article “А 
Glimpse of Wordsworth and Talfourd in 1842" describes a discussion on 
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International Copyright in which Wordsworth became greatly excited, and 
twice had to be asked to stop arguing because of fear for his blood-pressure 
(83). Nathaniel Parker Willis in his Pencillings by the Wi ay (43) records a 
conversation he had with John Wilson (Christopher North), part of which 
I quote: 

"Did Wordsworth repeat any other poetry than his own?" 

"Never in a single instance, to my knowledge. He is remarkable for the 
manner in which he is wrapped up in his own poetical life. He thinks of 
nothing else. Everything ministers to it. Everything is done with reference 
to it. He is all and only a poet." 

^Was the story true that was told in the papers of his seeing, for the 
first time, in a large company some new novel of Scott's, in which there 
was a motto taken from his works, and that he went immediately to the 
shelf and took down one of his volumes and read the whole poem to the 
party, who were waiting for a reading of the new book?" 

"Perfectly true. It happened in this very house. Wordsworth was very 
angry at the paragraph, and I believe accused me of giving it to the world. 

I was as much surprised as himself, however, to see it in print." (p 199) 


Hazlitt, Hunt, De Quincey, and others recognized weaknesses and personal 
idiosyncracies in Wordsworth's character, but in no instance did this recogni- 
tion spoil a genuine admiration for the man. 

Ideas of propriety have changed beyond recognition in the past century. 
In the period covered by this study many editors of serious journals con- 
gratulated themselves in the preface to almost every volume that during the 
past year they had not brought a blush to the cheek of even one of their 
feminine readers. Although the capacity for blushing has probably declined, 
few editors would be interested in such a boast today. 

Our conceptions of human nature and hence of biography have undergone 
comparable changes. The excesses of the muckrakers, the economic deter- 
minists, and the Freudians now seem as dated as the eulogies of George Gil- 
fillan, but valuable new insights have been gained by new approaches and 
new techniques. Modern readers of the source materials of this study may 
rebel at so many "good" pictures of such a "good" man. They may complain 
that these early accounts ignore details such as the Annette Vallon episode 
and incidents of what to modern eyes seems domestic cruelty. 

Studies such as Bennett Weavers "Wordsworth: The Property of Forti- 
tude” 8 and Mary Moorman's William Wordsworth, A Biography. The Early 
Years 1770-1803 ? could not have been written a hundred years ago. The me- 


8 Studies in Philology xxxvu (January 1940) 610-631. 
9 Oxford: At the Clarendon Press Volume 1 1957. 
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ticulous editing and careful publication of private journals, notebooks, and 
correspondence of Wordsworth and Coleridge and their circle have increased 
our detailed knowledge of many aspects of the poet's life and character and 
deepened our insights. Close study of Wordsworth's poetry by informed, 
sensitive scholar-critics has made it more revealing than ever. Still, as far 
as important features and general assessment are concerned, it seems to me 
that several accounts of Wordsworth's life and character available to the 
public by 1851 are as complete and intelligent and true as most that have 
appeared since. Even Annette Vallon is not so important as Fausset and other 
biographers have made her appear to be. 

Before the publication of Dr Christopher Wordsworth's Memoirs in 1851 
the main features of Wordsworthian biography had already become popular 
knowledge. 


ANNOTATED LIST 


Books and. Articles Containing Information about the Life and. Character 
of William Wordsworth Published up to 1851 


OF several hundred possible items I have listed only those containing matter 
that deals explicitly with the life and character of Wordsworth. Many im- 
portant and familiar items are omitted because they are concerned only 
with his poetry or philosophy. Decisions have had to be arbitrary in many 
cases, and readers in search of other Wordsworthiana are advised to consult 
such standard works as James Venable Logan's Wordsworthian Criticism: 
A Guide and Bibliography (Columbus, The Ohio State University 1947) 
and George Harris Healey’s The Cornell Wordsworth Collection (Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press 1957). In spite of its intended limitations, however, 
this list includes more than seventy items (mostly in the Yale University 
Library) that are not listed in the latter work.* 

Within each year periodical articles, if any, are listed first in chronological 
order, as far as possible, followed by books in alphabetical order. Lack of 
reliable information about many dates of publication frustrated the attempt 
to make the arrangement chronological throughout. 

For books first editions only have been listed, except where additional 
relevant material has been added in later editions. On the other hand reprint- 
ings of periodical articles have sometimes been included to make these items 
more readily available to the scholar whose nearest library has limited 


* NYPL lacks only items 9, 14, 19, 40, 41, 45, 49, 50, 57, 67, 80, 83, 101, 110; it has variant 
editions of 34 and 59. — Ed. 
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periodical holdings. Such reprintings also indicate the range of interest in 
Wordsworth and the extent to which information about him was circulated 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

No attempt has been made to describe any items in full, but the brief and 
somewhat arbitrary annotations may extend and amplify certain remarks 
in the Introductory Note and may also give the reader an idea of the possible 
usefulness of a number of items. 

The list for 1851 is limited to items written independently of Dr Christo- 
pher Wordsworth's Memoirs and to a few reviews of the latter which attempt 
to relate the Memoirs to existing knowledge of Wordsworth. 

When only certain pages of a periodical article contain matter of biograph- 
ical relevance, these pages are indicated by figures in parentheses following 
the normal entry. 


1816 
1 [Watkins, John, and Frederick Shoberl (sometimes attributed to William 
Upocott)] A Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors of Great Britain and 
Ireland (London 1816) 399. 
Brief note mentioning that W, late of St John’s College, Cambridge, and at present 
distributor of stamps for Cumberland and Westmoreland, is head of a particular school 


of poetry of which the main characteristic is simplicity. Lists publications to the White 
Doe of Rylstone. 


1817 
2 Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, Biographia Literaria; or Biographical 
Sketches of My Literary Life and Opinions, 2 vols (London 1817) passim, 
esp 1 178-190 and n 183-253. 


Many scattered references, but detailed information about publication of Lyrical 
Ballads, the "spy incident," and the visit to Germany in 1798. 


1819 February 1 
3 "Memoir of William Wordsworth, Esq. (with a Portrait)," The New 
Monthly Magazine x1 48—50. 
Full account, with details of childhood, education, friendship with Coleridge, "spy 
incident," marriage, and publications. Very favorable character judgment. 


—— March 
4 “Letters from the Lakes. Written during the Summer of 1818. Translated 
from the German of Phillip Kempfherhausen. Letter IIL" Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine 1v 735-744 (739-744). 
A visit to and sojourn with W. Detailed description of W's appearance, habits, opin- 
ions, and local reputation. 
---- June | 
5 “Memoir of Wordsworth," The Analectic Magazine xm 487-491. 
Same as No 8, without portrait. 
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6 H[azlitt], W[illiam] "My First Acquaintance with Poets," The Liberal 
п 23-46. , 


A visit to W, with a description of his appearance, manner of reading, etc. 


7 Griscom, John, A Year in Europe. Comprising a Journal of Observations 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, the North of Italy, and 
Holland, іп 1818 and 1819, 2 vols (New York and Boston 1823) п 497-500. 


A visit to W, with description of his appearance and conversation, his opinions of 
American politics, and of his own poetry. 


8 Hazlitt, William, The Spirit of the Age, or, Contemporary Portraits 
(London 1825) 187-206. 
A somewhat rhapsodic but incisive critical essay containing descriptions of W's ap- 


pearance, conversation, opinions, and manner of reading. "It is clear that he is either 
mad or inspired." 


1828 January 


9 “A Memoir of Mr. Wordsworth with a Fine Portrait,” The Lady’s Maga- 
zine n. s. 1x 47-48. 

Good account of birth, early compositions, education, "spy incident," excellent repu- 
tation. 
10 M, T. Q., “Notes on a Tour, Chiefly Pedestrian, from Skipton in Craven, 
Yorkshire, to Keswick, in Cumberland," in William Hone, The Table Book 
(London 1828) п 271-284 (975-977). 


A visit to Rydal Mount, July 19, 1827. Description of W’s appearance and his excel- 
lent local reputation. 


1832 October 


11 “Gallery of Literary Characters, No. XXIX, William Wordsworth, Esq." 
Frasers Magazine v1 313. | 

Rather hostile account of the growth of W's fame and of his "stupid" defence of "The 
Idiot Boy" and "Alice Fell." "For the rest, he is a good sturdy Tory, a most exemplary 


man in all the relations of life, and a stamp-master void of reproach." Portrait and 
facsimile signature facing p 318. 


1833 September 


12 Sameas No 11 in The Museum of Foreign Literature and Science ( Phil- 
adelphia) xxur 357-358. 


13 Byron, Lord George, The Works of Lord Byron with his Letters and 
Journals and. his Life by Thomas Moore, Esq., 17 vols (London 1823-33) 
xv 108 (“Dedication” to Don Juan, stanza V1). 

Byron's opinion (composed in Venice, September 16, 1818, and circulated privately 
until printed in this edition) that W has prostituted himself for “his place in the Excise.” 
14 [Hazlitt, William] "Sketch of the Genius and Character of William 
Wordsworth. With Selections from His Lyrical Ballads," Greenbank's Pe- 
riodical Library xx 181-202 (181-186). 

The "Sketch" 1s reprinted from The Spirit of the Age, No 8 supra. 
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1833 


1834 


15 Jerdan, William, National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and Eminent 
Personages of the Nineteenth Century, 5 vols (London 1830-34) 1v (1833) 
14 p, memoirs individually paged. (Portrait by W. Boxall, Engraved by ]. 
Cochrane.) 

A full and favorable, though somewhat idealized account of W's life, stressing the 
advantages the poet had in the surroundings of his childhood, education, foreign travel, 
friendships with worthy men, freedom from poverty and dependence upon patronage, 
and the realization of his vision of “literary ease and retirement.” Gives a sensible “р - 
nation of W's change of opinion regarding the French Revolution. (In contrast to No 9 
supra states that he never сары than his В.А. at Cambridge.) Describes present 
ap ce, his manner of rea etry, and the growth of his reputation in America 
dd Germany. URN ҚА p 


16 Cunningham, Allan, Biographical and Critical History of the British 
Literature of the Last Fifty Years (Paris 1834) 50-55. 

Account of birth, education, choice of vocation, publications. Stresses his significance 
as a unifying philosopher. Analyzes his Preface to Lyrical Ballads and the Excursion 
"as a crowning glory to the whole, and a consummation of his principles." Praises his 
character judiciously. 


17 The Georgian Era: Memoirs of the Most Eminent Persons Who Have 
Flourished in Great Britain from the Accession of George the First to the 
Demise of George the Fourth, 4 vols (London 1832-34) m (1834) 422-493. 


À significant article because it is the basis for several later articles, but unfortunatel 
it contains some errors. Says that W received B.A. and M.A. at Cambridge, that he too 
a cottage at "Alforton," and that he was married in 1808. On the whole a good detailed 
account, Mentions “spy episode,” quotes Coleridge's judgment from Biographia Literaria 
ranking him after Milton and Shakespeare. Long quotation from Blackwood's, 1830. 
Praises W's character. 


1835 December 26 


18 “Rydal Lake, and the Residence of the Poet Wordsworth, Westmore- 
land,” The Mirror of Literature, Amusement, and Instruction xxv 433-435. 
Describes local scenery and W's home. 


1836 March 5 


1836 


19 "Wordsworth and the Poor," Fraser's Literary Chronicle x 219—290. 


Quotes W's opinion of the Poor Laws and states his qualifications for speaking on the 
subject. 


20 A'Beckett, William, A Universal Biography, З vols (London 1836) m 
995-096. 

А full though somewhat inaccurate account drawn almost verbatim from the Georgian 
Era, No 17 supra. 
21 [Allsop, Thomas] Letters, Conversations and. Recollections of S. T. 
Coleridge (New York 1836) 123, 131, and 207. 

Three short references to W's Christianity, his pone and his treatment of Cole- 

y by an 


ridge. (The latter, in which W is identified onl initial, might be meaningless to 
many.) 
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1886, continued 


1837 


22 Dewey, Rev Orville, The Old World and the New, or, A Journal of 
Reflections and Observations Made on a Tour in Europe, 2 vols (New York 
1836) т 89—96. 


A visit to W in 1883. Discussion on poetry, religion, and politics, especially the latter. 
W violently pessimistic about representative democracy. 


23 Chambers, Robert, History of the English Language and Literature 
by Robert Chambers, to which is added A History of American Contribu- 
tions to the English Language and Literature by Rev. Royal Robbins ( Hart- 
ford 1837) 202-203. 

A very slight account giving little information. Goes only to 1820. 


24 Cottle, Joseph, Early Recollections; Chiefly Relating to the Late Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, During His Long Residence in Bristol, 2 vols (London 
1837) passim, particularly x 1-2, 250-253, 308-324. 
Includes many letters from Coleridge to Cottle which contain references to W in 
early years of their relationship and tell much of their individual and joint activities and 
lans. Also several letters from W to Cottle regarding publication of “Salisbury Plain” 
Guilt and Sorrow”) and Lyrical Ballads, and invitations to visit Wordsworths. A de- 
tailed account of the incidents which drove W from Alfoxden because of the supersti- 
tious conjectures of the local rustics. A fascinating mine of information about the early 
period, but De Selincourt’s edition of the letters shows that Cottle did not always quote 
completely and accurately. 


25 [Lockhart, John Gibson] Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 
7 vols (Edinburgh and London 1837-38) passim. 
Accounts of all visits between the Scotts and the Wordsworths, and the opinions of 


the poets of each other’s work and character. Contains seven letters from W and six from 
Dora. 


1838 January 


26 Chorley, Henry F., “William Wordsworth,” The Museum of Foreign 
Literature, Science, and Art n. s. ту 110-113. 
Reprinted from The Authors of England, No 29 infra. 


— — October 13 


27 Thatcher, B. B., "Residences of Southey and Wordsworth," Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal уп 303. 

Describes W's house, family life. W wears a green blind over his eyes, has a thin 
face, and is half bald. He wocld like to visit America, but his health could not stand the 
trip and the climate, and he loves his own land. 


—— December 


28 “William Wordsworth," The Knickerbocker хп 546. 
А eulogy followed by promise that W will send them an article when he recovers 
from an eye inflammation. 


28 Chorley, Henry Fothergill, The Authors of England. A Series of Me- 
dallion Portraits of Modern Literary Characters Engraved from the Works 
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1838 


of British Artists by Achille Collas, with Illustrative Notices by Henry F. 
Chorley (London 1838) 87-93. 

А fine, detailed account of birth, childhood activities, education (gives name of prin- 
cipal at Hawkshead), college vacations, walking tours, connection with French Revolu- 
tion, years of uncertainty, development as a poet, growth of reputation. Gives a careful 
analysis of W’s personal character, of his poems and prose, and of his influence. Quotes 
Coleridge’s judgment. Contains only one error — gives date of marriage as 1808. Well 
written and very favorable. 


30 Frost, John, Select Works of the British Poets in a Chronological Series 
from Falconer to Sir Walter Scott, with Biographical Sketches (Philadel- 
phia 1838) 415. 

Biographical notice is copied verbatim from A’Beckett, No 20 supra. 


1839 January to August 


1839 


1840 


31 [De Quincey, Thomas] “Lake Reminiscences, from 1807 to 1830 — 
William Wordsworth, Robert Southey, and Coleridge. By the English Opium 
Eater,” Tait's Edinburgh Magazine n. 8. ут 1-12; 90-103; 246-254; 453-464; 
513-517. 

A delightful though rather verbose mixture of factual detail and anecdote. Hardly 


worth reading for straight biography, but interesting because of its whimsical slants — 
not always too friendly! 


32 Hall, Samuel Carter, Gems of the Modern Poets with Biographical No- 
tices, 3 vols (London 1839) m 2. 

One page of biography and criticism, laudatory, but with some minor errors (e. g., W 
educated at Hawksworth School). Appearance and manner. “We have known him only 
amid the uncongenial scenes of a great city, but have been told that, among the hills 
and valleys of his native Westmoreland, his society is as a mildly healthful breeze, and 
his conversation as a delicious melody.” 


33 Maunder, Samuel, The Biographical Treasury; Consisting of the Lives 
of Eminent Persons of All Ages and Nations. From the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time (London 1839). 
A concise, correct, full, commendatory article. In addition to usual facts describes 
xi conquest of the Review, and says he has a greater lasting quality than Southey and 
yron. 
34 Shelley, Percy Bysshe, “То Wordsworth," a sonnet in The Poetical 
Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley edited by Mrs Shelley, 4 vols ( London 1839) 
ш 13. 


A personal lament that W has abandoned his early position in which he, “a lone star,” 
“а rock-built refuge," "in honest poverty," wove "Songs consecrate to truth and liberty." 


35 Shelley, Percy Bysshe, "Peter Bell the Third," in The Poetical Works of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited by Mrs Shelley, 2nd ed (London 1840) 236- 
248. 


Written in Ocober 1819, an attempt to parody W, often wide of the mark, but some- 
times right on, as in this reference to the Essay Supplementary to the Preface: "Your 
works, indeed, dear Tom, sell better; but mine are far superior. The public is no judge; 
posterity sets all to rights." 
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1843 July 


36 [Cottle, Joseph] “Early Recollections of Southey and Wordsworth," 
The Christian Observer n. s. No 07, p 394-404. 
Excerpts from Cottle, No 24 supra. 


—— September 


37 Same in The Eclectic Museum of Foreign Literature, Science, and Art 
m 105-113. 


1844 October 


1844 


1845 


38 Herbst, Oswald, “Oswald Herbsts Letters from England. Letter П, 
To Carl Frühling. Ambleside,” Tait's Edinburgh Magazine n. s. x1 641-645. 
Describes a visit to W and the poet’s aged appearance. 


39 Chambers, Robert, Cyclopzdia of English Literature; A History, Crit- 
ical and Biographical, of British Authors from the Earliest to the Present 
Times, 2 vols (Edinburgh 1844) п 322-333. 

Contains a concise, complete and intelligent biography to date including details such 
as Raisley Calvert's legacy, patronage of the Lowthers, up to W's resignation of his 
distributorship in favor of his son (1842), his pension of £300 per annum, and his ap- 

ointment to the laureateship (1843). Gives a description and an able criticism of all 
Pis works, Ends with Coleridge's analysis and praise from Blographia Literaria. 


40 Keble, John, De Poetice Vi Medica, Praelectiones Academice Oxonii 
Habitz, Annis M.DCCC.XXXII-M.DCCC.XLI, 2 vols (Oxonii M.DCCC.- 
XLIV) 1 iii. 

This dedication is a fine tribute of praise to W’s character and purpose. 


41 [Lordan, Christopher Legge] Colloquies, Desultory, but Chiefly upon 
Poetry and Poets; between an Elder Enthusiastic, and an Apostle of the Law 
(London and Romsey 1844) 60-86. 


49 Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, The Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold, D.D., 2 vols (London 1844) passim. 

Describes visit to Rydal in 1832, friendliness of the Wordsworths, and friendly - 
ment about the Reform Bill. Also describes the ceremony in which W received his de- 
gree at Oxford in 1889. 

43 Willis, Nathaniel Parker, Pencillings by the Way (New York 1844) 
198—200. 


А. conversation between John Wilson (Christopher North) and Willis concerning 
Wordsworth's jealous concentration on his own poetry. Contains an amusing anecdote. 


44 Browning, Robert, "The Lost Leader," in Bells and Pomegranates No. 
VII, Dramatic Romances and Lyrics ( London 1845) 8. 

Written in 1842, a lament for the leader who abandoned his cause for personal profit. 
45 Gilfillan, George, А Gallery of Literary Portraits (Edinburgh 1845) 
307-320. 


Praises W's sensitivity to praise or blame ado with his indifference to both in his 
independent career. Gives De Quincey's account of The Recluse as he had seen it, stating 
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that it was not published because it “contained . . . much that was ра. if not 
personal, and drew with a strong and unflattering hand some of the leading characters 
of the day." Though too ornate, an intelligent account of W's life, present appearance, 
and character. 


—— December 13 


1846 


46 [Gilfillan, George] “William Wordsworth," Hogg's Instructor п 243- 
248. 


An exact reprint of the foregoing. 


47 [Calvert, George Henry] Scenes and Thoughts in Europe, By ап Amer- 
ican (London 1846) 1-6. 
A detailed account of a visit to W July 29 — August 2, 1840. Describes his appearance, 


conversation, activities, church attendance, and local reputation. Also describes interior 
of W’s house. 


48 [Dix, J. R.] Pen and Ink Sketches of Poets, Preachers, and Politicians 
(London 1846) 192-199, 


Commends especially W’s lack of bitterness towards those who have attacked him. 


49 Harvey, Thomas, The Poetical Reader; A Selection from the Eminent 
Poets of the Last Period of English Literature, with a Preliminary Essay, 
Biographical Introduction, and Notes in French and German for the Use 
of Young People of Both Nations (Paris 1846) 148-193 (152-154). 

A brief, accurate sketch. Suggests that the stamp distributorship was given by the 


рин Government because of its lack of other means of encouraging distinguished men 
of letters. 


1847 November 27 


1847 


50 "William Wordsworth, Esq.," The London Journal v1 205-206. 


The usual facts with an emphasis on W's present salary and pensions. "Perhaps none 
of the purely poetic tribe have laboured less for fortune, and yet few have been more 
fortunate." Portrait. 


91 Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, Biographia Literaria or Biographical 
Sketches of my Literary Life and Opinions, Second edition prepared for 
publication in part by the late Henry Nelson Coleridge, completed and pub- 
lished by his widow, 2 vols (London 1847) passim. 

In addition to the material in the edition of 1817 (No 2 supra) this edition contains 


H. N. сосове “Biographical Supplement" (п 311—432) which includes scattered 
references to W in the early period. 


52 Cottle, Joseph, Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert 
Southey (London 1847) passim. 

Incorporates Early Recollections of S. T. Coleridge, No 24 supra. 
53 Howitt, William, Homes and Haunts of the Most Eminent British Poets, 
2 vols (London 1847) п 257—291. 

An accurate, well-written detailed biography which includes quotations from Cottle. 
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1848 December 2 


54 “A Visit to the Poet Wordsworth," The Literary World xx 879-880. 


Tells of coming upon W drawing his invalid sister in a hand wagon, of their conversa- 
tion together, and of the writer's ussions with W alone later. "I was soon made to 
feel that I was indeed in one of the happiest homes of England.” Detailed description 
of W's appearance, carriage, health, mE outlook. Reprinted from the Courier and. En- 
quirer. 


1849 August 


1849 


55 Gilfillan, George, "William Wordsworth," The Eclectic Magazine xvn 
569-574 (with a portrait facing p 433). 
Reprinted from A Gallery of Literary Portraits, No 44 supra. 


56 “William Wordsworth," Hogg's Instructor n. s. ш 353-354. 


A sketch of W's life with a portrait by F. Croll facing p 853. Describes growth of his 
reputation, and quotes Coleridge's criticism from Biographia Literaria. Usual details 
down to Jaureateship. Contains a comparison of the reactions of Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge, and Lloyd to the French еуин. "Wordsworth's life has been а poetic 
reverie. He has experienced few of the trials and crosses of the tuneful tribe." 


57 [Mogridge, George] Loiterings among the Lakes of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland by Old Humphrey (London [1849?]) 26-37, 45—48, and 
passim. 

Includes an account of a visit to Rydal Mount one month to the day after W had lost 


his daughter. Stresses W's friendliness, desire for conversation. "He was just the man 
that I had imagined him to be from reading the Excursion." 


58 Powell, Thomas, The Living Authors of England (New York and Phil- 
adelphia 1849) 25-30. 


Laudatory description of W's appearance and character, especially his hospitality, 
kindliness, courage, and frugality, but gives an example of his lack of a sense of humor 
and comments on his declining health and the narrowing of his intellectual range in 
recent years. 


59 Willis, Nathaniel Parker, The Prose Works of N. P. Willis (Philadelphia 


1849) 198-200 and 729—730. 


Reprints verbatim the conversation in No 43 supra (108-200) and adds a discussion 
of Inman’s portrait (729-730). 


1850 February 


60 “Wordsworth,” Holden’s Dollar Magazine v 112. 
Tells what an attraction W is for American tourists. 


— February 9 


61 “Wordsworth the Poet,” Chambers Edinburgh Journal xm 96. 


W has no sense of smell. Only once he smelled a bed of stocks in full bloom, and it 
was a vision of paradise to him. 


— April 27 


62 “William Wordsworth,” The Atheneum No 1174, p 447-448. 
A good, complete, and accurate factual sketch. 
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—— April 27 
63 "William Wordsworth," The Literary Gazette No 1736, p 299. 
A short biographical notice and an announcement of W's death. Few details. 


---- May 1 
64 “Necrology. William Wordsworth," The Critic, the London Literary 
Journal rx 230-231. 
An excellent complete sketch. Reprinted from the Morning Chronicle. 


—— May 11 and 25 


65 Cooper, Thomas, “A Reminiscence of Wordsworth,” Cooper's Journal 
1 291—299 and 324-325. 
Cooper, the Chartist, called on W without an introduction and was very well received. 
Describes W’s pe and ideas. Stresses generosity and kindliness. W stated that 
he was not opposed to the points demanded by the Chartists, nor to the extension of 
the franchise, but insisted that education, not physical violence, be used to bring about 
reform. A fine article. 


~ May 25 
66 “William Wordsworth," Household Words x 210-213. 


Lists many of the events of W’s age — the American War of Independence, the French 
Revolution, the captivity of the Pope, the new systems of education, the Reform Bills 
and associated acts, the development of the railroad and telegraph, etc. — to show how 
eventful it was and how far apart from this W was. Many interesting details. Claims 
that W did not understand new developments, but that in spite of certain reactionary 
opinions, he was progressive in most of his views. 


67 “William Wordsworth,” The London Journal xx 190. 
The usual facts and figures. 


— June 8 


68 De Quincey, [Thomas] “Wordsworth’s Unpublished Poem,” The Lit- 
erary World vx 565-566. 


An account of W's experience in France with Michael Beaupuis in 1792. Reprinted 
from the author’s “Lake Reminiscences,” No 31 supra. 


69 R., C. “Wordsworth and His Poetry," Chambers's Edinburgh Journal 
хи 363-366. 
A full, intelligent, sensitive, informed article, accurate and well proportioned. A rather 


hostile editorial note of one paragraph at the end accuses W of “deficiency in genial feel- 
ing” and says that his poetry his life are marred by egotism. 


—— June 15 and September 14 
70 Reed, Henry, "Wordsworth," The Literary World v1 581-582 and уп 
205-206. 


Quotes a tribute from the London Examiner, and goes on to say that W’s career shows 
a fine progression of powin poetic p and increasing wisdom, from his first 
іп 1786 to his last іп 1848. бо a letter from W July 1, 1845, in which the poet gives 
a long list of fellow poets whom he has survived. бое another letter from Н, Inman 
who visited W August 20, 1844, to paint him, and who was struck with the "close and 
kindly sympathy that seemed to bind the aged Poet and his wife together." 
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1850, continued 

—— June 
71 "Obituary — William Wordsworth, Esq." The Gentleman's Magazine 
n. s. ххх 668-672. 

А very complete account, compressed, but detailed, intelligent, and readable. Con- 
tains bibliographical data for each publication, details of tours, friendships, honorary 
degrees. One of the best articles of its kind. 

72 “William Wordsworth,” Harpers New Monthly Magazine x 103-105. 

Same as the Athenzum April 27, No 20 supra. 


—— Шу 
73 Chambers, George, “Wordsworth,” Sartains Union Magazine of Lit- 
erature and Art vix 49-51. 
A general account with correct details. 


74 “Wordsworth,” Sartain’s Union Magazine of Literature and Art уп 62. 
An editorial containing a letter from Mary Howitt, who tells that Mrs W is bearin 
“this heaviest of all her trials with truly Christian resignation,” and describes the fone 

and the respect paid to the dead poet. 
75 [Obituary] The Methodist Quarterly Review xxxu 506-507. 
A good general account, but says date of earliest poem is 1788. 


76 [Obituary] The Southern Literary Messenger xvi 453-454. 


Usual facts, correct, though few. Notes that William Lisle Bowles died at almost the 
same moment. 


— August 31 
77 F,R,, “A Visit to Wordsworth's Grave,” The Literary Gazette, No 1754, 
p 641. 


—— August 
78 [Маѕѕоп, D.] “Wordsworth,” The North British Review хш 473-508. 
A good general critical essay. Biographical details are few but correct. 


79 P., “Wordsworth,” Grahams Magazine хххуп 106-116. 

Good biography and criticism. 
80 [Spencer] A. M. [sic] “Homes of the Poets. Rydal Mount,” The 
Southern Literary Messenger xvi 474-478. (5 p). 


An account of a visit to W “something more than a year ago." Description of sur- 
roundings, church service at Ambleside, account of conversation on slavery, differences 
between American and English character, evaluation of Longfellow, Bryant, etc. 


81 “To all our Readers and Correspondents” [Notice of Death of Words- 
worth] Holden's Dollar Magazine vx 507-510. 


Correct facts and some critical interpretation. 


82 “A Visit to the Lakes,” Ainsworth's Magazine хуш 137-145 (140-149). 
Some rather nonsensical references to visitors’ carrying off things from W’s library. 
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—— September 


83 D. C. Н. A., “A Glimpse of Wordsworth and Talfourd in 1842," The 
Monthly Religious Magazine vu 422496. 

W gets greatly excited in a discussion of International Copyright, and twice has to 
be asked to stop arguing because of fear for his blood-pressure. The author thinks W 


more intelligent than ever, and the “ ‘natural force’ of his strong and loving spirit nowise 
abated." 


— September 21 


84 Doane, Bishop, “Facts and Opinions," The Literary World уп 237-238. 
A visit to W in 1841. "He is no converser. He rather descants.” Reprinted from the 

Missionary. 

85 F., R., “A Visit to Wordsworth's Grave," The Literary World уп 255. 
Same as in Literary Gazette August 81, No 75 supra. 


— — November 


86 Frank, Parson, "Memoirs of Wordsworth," People's and Howitt's Jour- 
nal n. s. ш 289-293. 
Some fresh material. 


—— November 23 


1850 


87 Spenser, J. A. [sic] “A Visit to Wordsworth," The Literary World уп 
405—406 


Reprinted from the Southern Literary Messenger August, No 78 supra. 


88 “William Wordsworth,” Sharpes London Journal of Entertainment 
and Instruction xx 349—353. 

Contains the usual facts and some information about the approach of W's death. 
Says his conversation was ше 22% to the last, despite his illness. Considers htm 
prosperous because of his income which enabled him to entertain a constant stream of 
guests. 


89 Chambers, William and Robert, “William Wordsworth," Chambers's 
Papers for the People v, No 40 (Edinburgh 1850) 1-32. 


A full, responsible, penetrating and accurate essay, somewhat lacking in athetic 
insight, but enriched with а deft use of the Prelude. VE 


90 Hunt, Leigh, The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, 3 vols (London 1850) 
passim. 

Eleven references to W. Describes W's visit to Hunt in 1815 after the latter's release 
from prison, giving details of appearance and mannerisms. Hunt did not see W for 
another thirty years, and found his manner greatly improved. Speaking of W's eyes, he 
says, “1 never beheld eyes that looked so inspired or supernatural." 


91 Southey, Robert, The Life and. Correspondence of the Late Robert 
Southey in Six Volumes Edited by his Son, The Reverend Charles Cuthbert 
Southey, 6 vols (London 1849-50) passim. 


Numerous references, all enthusiastic, to visits, conversations, and other associations. 
Much incidental information, and much praise. 
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1851 May 
92 Bussey, С. Moir, “William Wordsworth," People's and Нош в Jour- 
nal n. s. 1v 277-980. 

Gives details of W’s life and of the life of his brothers and sister. Says W’s teacher 
was a Mr Bowman, and that the poet settled at “Alfreton.” Stresses the prosperity he 
enjoyed. Quotes De Quincey. 

—— Ішу 
93 [Passmore, J. C.] “Wordsworth,” The Church Review ту 169-187. 


A sound memoir, except for the statement that W was a “devoted admirer of the 
higher mathematics” at Cambridge, inferred probably from the Prelude. 


1851 
94 Cleveland, Charles Dexter, English Literature of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (Philadelphia, etc 1851) 549-564. 

A correct factual account of W's life, and a good summary of the criticism of the 
different poems. Says that the worldly honors heaped upon W after 1835 — the accla- 
mation of Blackwood's Magazine, the hono: degrees, the penslon, and the laureate- 
ship — seemed as if they were sent to console him for the deaths of Scott, Coleridge, 
his wife's sister, and the other blows which followed in succession. Mentions his separa- 
tion from worldly affairs in his last years. 

95 De Quincey, Thomas, Literary Reminiscences; from the Autobiogra- 
phy of an English Opium-eater, 2 vols (Boston 1851) 1 255-366. 

A reprint of the material in De Quincey’s “Lake Reminiscences,” No 81 supra. 

96 Gillies, Robert Pearse, Memoirs of a Literary Veteran; Including 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the Most Distinguished Literary Characters 
from 1794 to 1849, 3 vols (London 1851) п 137-173. 


Stresses W's geniality. Gives an account of W's visit to Edinburgh and prints nine 
letters from W to Gillies. 


97 Wordsworth, Christopher, Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet- 
Laureate, D.C.L., 2 vols (London 1851). 


The remaining items are related to Christopher Wordsworth's Memoirs. 


—— April 26 and May 3 
98 “Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet-Laureate, D.C.L., by Chris- 
topher Wordsworth," The Atheneum No 1226, p 445-447, and No 1227, 
p 475-477. 

—— April 26 
99 “Memoirs of William Wordsworth,” The Literary Gazette No 1788, 
p 293-295. 


100 "Dr. Wordsworth's Memoirs of William Wordsworth," The Spectator 
xxiv 399—400. 


—— Мау 15 


101 "Biography. Memoirs of William Wordsworth by Christopher Words- 
worth, D. D.,” The Critic, the London Journal x 226-228, 


Қ 
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—— May 24 
102 Wordsworth, Christopher, “The Home and Married Life of Words- 
worth," The Literary World vm 411-413. 
Excerpts from the forthcoming Memoirs. 


—— June 14 to August 2 


103 "Memoirs of Wordsworth," The Literary World үлі 471-473, xx 24-26 
and 83-85. 


—— July 
104 "Wordsworth's Life," Dublin University Magazine хххуш 71-94. 


105 "Life of Wordsworth," The Eclectic Magazine xxm 335-341. 
A reprinting of the article in the Athenzeum, No 98 supra, with two pages of additional 
matter. 
—— July and August 
106 Brimley, George, “Wordsworth,” Frasers Magazine for Town and 
Country xuv 101-118 and 186-198. 


—— August 
107 “William Wordsworth. Memoirs of W. W., Poet-Laureate, by Christo- 
pher Wordsworth," The Gentleman's Magazine n. s. ххху 107-116. 


—— September 


108 M[ountford], W., "Memoirs of William Wordsworth," The Christian 
Examiner 1x 275—298. 


— October 


109 [Chase, T.] “The Life and Poetry of Wordsworth,” The North Ameri- 
can Review хош 473-495. 
Based on Memoirs and the Prelude. 


—— November 
110 [Porter, N.] "Memoirs of William Wordsworth," The New Englander 
xx 583-616. 

—— December 


111 "Wordsworth's Life and Writings," The Dublin Review xxx1 313-365. 
Based on Memoirs and Poetical Works. 


1851 
112 "William Wordsworth," Sharpe's London Magazine, n.s. п 148-155. 





The Reception of The Prelude 


By HERBERT LINDENBERGER 
University of California, Riverside 


ORDSWORTH' Prelude, like Diderots Neveu de Rameau and 
Büchner's Woyzeck, is one of a small number of major posthumous 
works which appeared so long after their creation that the impact they might 
have had at the time of their composition seemed precluded by the changes 
of taste and sensibility that inevitably follow from one generation to the next. 
When The Prelude descended upon the literary world in 1850 Wordsworth’s 
reputation was already firmly established — too firmly, one might add, for 
any new work to excite the sort of interest one could expect from a still con- 
troversial author. Moreover, the poem was issued at a time when, as Matthew 
Arnold was the first to tell us, Wordsworth's popularity with the poetry- 
reading public had clearly declined from the heights it had reached two 
decades before.! An American journal, the National Magazine, in 1858 
described the current state of his reputation: 
Wordsworth’s poetry has passed through two phases of criticism — in 
the first of which his defects were chiefly noted, and in the second his 
merits. Already we have arrived at the third era, when the majority of 
readers are just to both. It will not be questioned that he was a great 
and original writer; and perhaps there will not be many to dispute that 


no poet who soared so high ever sank so low, or interposed so large a 
proportion of the commonplace among his worthier verse.? 


Whether one thought of the poet as Daddy Wordsworth or approached his 
work with unqualified awe, his importance was obviously unquestioned. His 
fame rested not so much on individual poems as on the larger conception of 
life embodied throughout his work. The Excursion, whether or not one read 
it, was his acknowledged masterpiece. Thus, when Ruskin, writing to his 
father from Venice more than a year after the publication of The Prelude, 
referred to The Excursion, he commented, “I class Wordsworth as a thorough- 
ly religious book"? — the name Wordsworth within this context being 
synonymous with The Excursion, as Milton with Paradise Lost. 

Yet even when The Prelude was mentioned in the letters and journals of 
various writers during the years immediately following its appearance, one 
rarely finds any expressions of enthusiasm or interest. For instance, Char- 
1 Poems of Wordsworth (London 1879) v-vil. 


2 National Magazine тц (1853) 36. 
8 Ruskin’s Letters from Venice: 1851-1852, ed J. L. Bradley (New Haven 1955) 92. 
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lotte Bronté, in a letter to Mrs Gaskell, mentioned two works that she had 
been reading, both of them published within the same summer — In Me- 
moriam and The Prelude. To the former she devoted a full paragraph of qual- 
ified praise; the latter, which her correspondent had apparently requested 
of her, she merely promised, without comment, to forward.* Such leading 
journals as the Edinburgh, Blackwood's, and the Quarterly failed to review 
The Prelude at all. The Westminster granted it only a cursory, haphazard 
review. And although a fair number of journals devoted lengthy articles to 
it, nowhere was the poem greeted by any strains comparable to those evoked 
in Coleridge when, on first hearing the manuscript read, he described The 
Prelude as "An Orphic song indeed, / А song divine of high and passionate 
thoughts / To their own music chaunted." Nor can we find such statements 
as that of Keats when, in 1818, he called The Excursion one of the "three 
things to rejoice at in this Age." 5 At the same time there were no attacks 
in 1850 comparable in fury to those of Jeffrey on the early poems and The 
Excursion (one even wonders if a sharp onslaught on The Prelude might 
not have helped create an interest in the poem). By and large the reviews 
of 1850, combined as they often were with eulogies occasioned by the poet's 
death, maintained a general attitude of reverence, though of a routine sort, 
with the praise usually qualified by mild, regretful condemnation. 

The present investigation is a by-product of an extended critical study of 
the poem on which I am engaged. For some time I had been curious to 
account for the fantastic neglect which The Prelude suffered for a whole 
half-century after its publication — a neglect that is certainly evident as 
late as 1896 when Emile Legouis, in the introduction to his epoch-making 
book on Wordsworth's youth, noted, "It is to an imperfect recognition of 
the superior claims of The Prelude that we must attribute the common ten- 
dency to form a judgment of the whole of Wordsworth's moral and poetical 
work from the later specimens of his art and to regard The Excursion as the 
masterpiece of the structure." 8 Despite the fact that there have been four 
book-length studies on the history of criticism on Wordsworth, the reception 
of The Prelude has never been examined." Obviously the early history of the 


4 The Brontés: Life and Letters, ed C. Shorter (New York 1908) п 164. 

5 Letters, ed H. E. Rollins (Cambridge, Mass 1058) 1 203. 

8 The Early Life of William Wordsworth: 1770-1798 (London 1897) 12. 

7 Elsie Smith, An Estimate of William Wordsworth by His Contemporaries: 1798-1822 (Ox- 
ford 1932); Annabel Newton, Wordsworth in Early American Criticism (Chicago 1928); K. M. 
Peek, Wordsworth in England = Mawr 1943); and J. V. Logan, Wordsworthian Criticism 
(Columbus 1947). In addition, Thomas Raysor in an article, “The Establishment of Words- 
worth's Reputation," JEGP ішу (1955) 61-71, analyses the sales of Wordsworth's poems, but 
his study does not extend to 1850. John W. Dodds, in his social chronicle of the 1840s, The Age 
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poets reputation comes to an end with the general acceptance of Words- 
worth's work during the 1820s, while specialized study of The Prelude is 
peculiarly a product of our own century. If my investigation does not fully 
explain the Victorians' lack of interest in the poem — the historian cannot, 
after all, offer wholly conclusive answers as to why something failed to occur 
— I believe that the quoted statements of its reviewers and early readers will 
give some indication of the alien critical atmosphere in which it appeared. 


II 


ALTHOUGH MANY early readers of The Prelude expressed interest in 
what it revealed about Wordsworth's life and times, the poem was not treated 
as though it substantially changed the public image of the deceased poet 
laureate — an image which, as Professor Swayze tells us in the preceding 
article, had been taking shape in the public mind for more than three decades. 
Only in one respect — the extent of Wordsworth's involvement in revolu- 
tionary activities — did several reviewers express any surprise. The British 
Quarterly Review and the Athenzum both assumed that Wordsworth with- 
held publication of the poem because of his revolutionary opinions, and the 
former periodical even conjectured that he secretly held on to these opinions 
all his life.5 Macaulay, writing in his journal, stated the case bluntly: "The 
poem is to the last degree Jacobinical, indeed Socialist. I understand perfect- 
ly why Wordsworth did not choose to publish it in his lifetime.” ? Та Maga- 
zine went so far as to condemn the poet for having rejoiced at English losses 
during the early phases of the war.!? But the most politically minded review 
of all was that of the liberal Examiner, which proclaimed proudly that 
"Wordsworth (as has been said of Napoleon) is the child and champion of 
Jacobinism," and the review goes on to distinguish Wordsworth from his 
own champions: "The poet whom [the advocates of the pedantry of Oxford 
...and the maintainers of the despotism not even of Pitt but of Castlereagh] 
were mainly instrumental in bringing to notice, will live in men's memories 
by exactly those of his writings most powerful to undermine and overthrow 
their dull and faded bigotries.” H 


of Paradox (New York 1952), describes the reception of The Prelude with the statement, "Re- 
viewers recognized it as a remarkable work" (p 399), but he gives no indication in which 
sense the word remarkable is to be taken. 


8 British Quarterly Review хп (1850) 570; Athenzum (August 3, 1850) 807. 
9 С. О. Trevelyan, Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay (Leipzig 1876) ту 45. 

10 Та ғ хуп (1850) 526-527. 

її Examiner (July 27, 1850) 478. 
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A key to the reviewers’ attitude to The Prelude is the rank they assigned 
it within the Wordsworth canon. Only the Prospective Review and Dublin 
University Magazine placed it above The Excursion,” although their praise 
was closely qualified. Several publications — the British Quarterly Review, 
the Examiner, the Gentlemen’s Magazine, and the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger — proclaimed The Prelude among his more important works, though 
they all indicated reservations by listing poems to which they found it in- 
ferior. For instance, the British Quarterly Review (p 579) placed it directly 
after The Excursion, the Gentlemen's Magazine next to “his best lyrical 
ballads, his best sonnets, and his Ode to Immortality.” 15 One journal, Gra- 
ham's Magazine, even found it inferior to the ode “On the Power of Sound.” 14 
Harper's approached the poem with “mingled emotions,” calling it “a large 
fossil relic — imperfect and magnificent — newly dug up, and with the fresh 
earth and the old dim subsoil meeting and mingling around it,” and Tait’s 
(p 521) stated baldly that it preferred Wordsworth’s “little cells and orator- 
ies” to his “chapels and ante-chapels.” For the practical minded, Augustan 
Macaulay, in what is undoubtedly the most severe condemnation of the poem 
by any of the eminent Victorians, The Prelude was in every respect inferior 
to The Excursion: 


I brought home, and read, the Prelude. It is a poorer Excursion; the same 
sort of faults and beauties; but the faults greater, and the beauties fainter, 
both in themselves, and because faults are always made more offensive, 
and beauties less pleasing, by repetition. The story is the old story. There 
are the old raptures about mountains and cataracts; the old flimsy philos- 
ophy about the effect of scenery on the mind; the old crazy mystical 
metaphysics; the endless wildernesses of dull, flat, prosaic twaddle; and 
here and there fine descriptions and energetic declamations interspersed.!* 


One might contrast Macaulay's judgment with a statement by Henry Crabb 
Robinson made in a letter to his friend Jacob Pattisson shortly after Words- 
worth's death: "There will be published forthwith THE POEM which per- 
haps for the earnest and contemplative few of the present and future genera- 
tions will be the most precious of the great man's works.” 17 Only Words- 
worth's intimates were willing to assign the poem so high a place. 

Of the many defects that its early readers found in The Prelude two stand 
out above all — the inadequacy of its treatment of the social environment 


12 Prospective vit (1851) 130; Dublin University Magazine xxxvi (1850) 334. 

18 Gentlemen's Magazine, n.s. xxxiv (1850) 460. 

14 Graham's xxxvi (1850) 322. 

16 Harper's п (1851) 201. 16 Trevelyan, loc cit. 

17 Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers, ed E. J. Morley (London 1938) ш 856. 
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and, somewhat paradoxically, its failure to sustain its moments of "high 
passion." The first complaint is partially exemplified by the statement in the 
Gentlemen's Magazine (p 460) that the poet betrayed an "absence of deep 
and vital sympathy with men, their works and ways." The British Quarterly 
Review (p 554), though not concerned specifically with Wordsworth's re- 
lationship to his characters, went further and attacked the poem for its gen- 
eral lack of social content. Comparing it to Dichtung und Wahrheit, it praised 
Goethe's "delight in commemorating the special social circumstances, as 
well as the inanimate element, so to speak, of the initial portion of one's ex- 
istence,” while the English work, on the other hand, remained “so bare of all 
special social circumstance” (the reviewer attributing the relative bareness 
to the metrical form and to the relative unimportance of social life in Words- 
worth's background). Another journal the Southern Literary Мез- 
senger, spoke simply of too much "consciousness and introspection" (xvi 
[1850] 635). 

If some reviewers were bothered by the absence of novelistic qualities in 
the poem, still more complained that the concrete material Wordsworth 
chose to use was too trivial or prosaic for the purpose of poetry. "He con- 
tracted a habit of exaggerating the importance of every-day incidents and 
situations," wrote the Examiner (478), voicing an attitude that would seem 
inconceivable in our own criticism, with its implicit faith — typified by the 
currency of Joyce's term epiphany — in the symbolic possibilities of seeming- 
ly trivial objects and events. But the early readers of The Prelude were unable 
to reconcile Wordsworth's use of the commonplace with their own concep- 
tion of poetry as a sustained lyrical flight. “We find that his soul but seldom 
rises into the region of high passion, and in this poem perhaps not at all," 
complained the Westminster Review (x1v [1850] 137). Or Longfellow, writ- 
ing in his journal: “We have finished Wordsworth's Prelude. It has many 
lofty passages. It soars and sinks, and is by turns sublime and common- 
place.” 18 Much the same sentiment was echoed in numerous reviews, as in 
the Southern Literary Messenger (635), which found too many “flatly and 
hopelessly prosaic” lines among the occasional “glorious strains,” or in Gra- 
ham’s (323), which, picking up a line from the first page of the poem, wished 
for more “trances of thought and mountings of the mind.” It remained appro- 
priately for Swinburne, writing in 1884, to define a side of Wordsworth suit- 
able for the last decades of the century: “He sees deepest when he flies 
highest: and this, if I mistake not, is never in the Excursion, seldom in the 
Prelude, often in his earlier sonnets, and oftenest perhaps of all in such poems 


18 Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, ed 5. Longfellow (Boston 1886) п 175. 
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as partake almost equally of the lyric and the elegiac tone.” !? The British 
Quarterly Review, with its eye always on Dichtung und Wahrheit, would 
have done away with the poetry altogether: had it been written in prose, 
The Prelude “could have been more anecdotic, interesting, and communica- 
tive. ... The omission of the word Cockermouth throughout the poem, not- 
withstanding that that was the name of the poet's birthplace, is but one in- 
stance out of many that might be given of the difficulty that the poet, with all 
the aid of his theory to back him, must have felt in performing his task in 
metre” (578-579). Little did the reviewer know how comfortably the poet 
had accommodated the name of his birthplace in the still unpublished manu- 
script of 1805. Emerson, too, showed concern whether The Prelude was, prop- 
erly speaking, a poem. In a journal entry of 1858 he wrote, “Wordsworth’s 
‘Prelude’ is not quite solid enough in its texture; is rather a poetical pamphlet, 
though proceeding from a new and genuine experience. It is like Milton’s 
Areopagitica, an immortal pamphlet.” *? But perhaps the most explicit state- 
ment of the effect that the mixture of poetic and prosaic passages must have 
had for the mid-nineteenth century was made by the Prospective Review 
(101), which, after complaining of “level tracts” in The Excursion, found 
the poet even more culpable in The Prelude: 


He not merely interposes level tracts between his heights, he is not only 
lavish of prose at a proper distance from his poetry, but he dashes his 
very poetry with prose; he thrusts into the very middle of a lofty burst 
or splendid description some feeble line, some slight remark; he throws 
our spirits into a glorious glow, and then suddenly makes us cool again, 
before we have had time to feel the divine heat. 


It is perhaps significant that these criticisms of The Prelude for its failure ` 
to sustain its lyricism were written contemporaneously with the posthumous 
publication of Poe’s “The Poetic Principle,” in which the very possibility of 
a long poem was questioned.?! Poe and the reviewers of The Prelude reflect 
a critical atmosphere which, during the first half of the succeeding decade, 
was to make possible the brief vogue of the so-called "spasmodic poets" — 
Bailey, Dobell, and Alexander Smith: for those to whom the word poem 


19 Nineteenth Century xv (1884) 783. 

20 Journals, ed E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes (Boston 1913) тх 151-159. 

21 See M. H. Abrams, The Mirror and the Lamp (New York 1953) 136—138, for a number of 
statements from Keats to Housman analogous to Poe's. It is interesting to note that T. S. Eliot, 
whose criticism and practice show considerable concern with Poe's theory, has warned us that 
The Prelude, "however tedious in many places, has to be read entire" (On Poetry and Poets 
[London 1957] 174). 
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meant only an intense lyric flight, one could scarcely confer the word upon 
The Prelude. 

In the light of the reviewers’ predilection for moments of high passion, 
one would expect them to quote chiefly the more "poetic" passages of The 
Prelude. But perhaps because the nineteenth century review article de- 
manded a substantial summary of the work under consideration, the quota- 
tions are drawn largely from the more obviously "informative" parts of the 
poem, above all the descriptions of Cambridge and France. Still, a fair num- 
ber of those passages most frequently cited today found their way into the 
early reviews. Some, of course, like the ice-skating passage, had been pub- 
lished separately during Wordsworth's lifetime. Another, the vision of the 
Arab, the shell, and the stone in Book V, had been publicized in 1839 by 
De Quincey, who called it "the very ne plus ultra of sublimity." ?® No single 
passage received as high praise in 1850 as did this one. The Prospective (115) 
— significantly anticipating the judgment of later critics and anthologists 
— found more "charming extractable passages" in the first two books than 
in the later ones, and the Southern Literary Messenger (636) also cited 
these books as being "full of exquisite passages." Yet the majority of the re- 
viewers did not, like critics of our own day, note any special distinction in 
the early books. The Gentlemen's (466), which had earlier complained of 
the poet's lack of sympathy with other men, singled out the portraits of 
Beaupuy and the other officers for special praise. But individual lines were 
rarely singled out, except for the one on Newton, "Voyaging through strange 
seas of thought, alone,” cited by Graham's as the most remarkable line in the 

em. 

It is noteworthy how rarely one finds passages from The Prelude quoted 
in the letters and essays of mid-Victorian writers. One of the exceptions is 
George Eliot, who in a letter to Frederic Harrison in 1880 referred to two 
passages (one of which she had used earlier as a chapter epigraph in Daniel 
Deronda), prefacing her quotations with the remark, “I think you would 
find much to suit your purpose in “The Prelude’.” *? FitzGerald, who had 
dubbed the poét Daddy Wordsworth at his death, in 1882 requested a copy 
of the poem from W. A. Wright: “The ‘Prelude’ will be very welcome any- 
мау... I want the Poem, the Cumberland part of it, for my dear old Sped- 
ding; and had wanted a passage in it for myself.” ?* It is worth noting that 
Stopford Brooke, in his 1872 lectures on Theology in the English Poets, 


22 Selected Writings (New York 1937) 422. 
23 Letters ed G. Haight (New Haven 1955) vn 261. 
24 Works (London 1903) xv 259. 
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though quoting as liberally from The Prelude as from The Excursion, care- 
fully identified most of his quotations from the former paem, but not those 
from the latter. Walter Pater, in his 1874 "appreciation," quoted several 
passages to amplify his statement, "To read one of his longer pastoral 
poems for the first time, is like a day spent in a new country: the memory is 
crowded for a while with its precise and vivid incidents —"; later in the 
essay he cites Books XII and XIII as examples of the "perfect form and 
expression" which Wordsworth was able to give to speculative theories. 
Matthew Arnold, as far as Ї can determine, included but one touchstone 
from The Prelude in his writings, and this in the form of a strictly negative 
example during a discussion of the influence of Miltonic blank verse: “What 
leagues of lumbering movement! what desperate endeavors, as in Words- 
worth's 
"And at the "Hoop" alighted, famous inn,’ 


to render a platitude endurable by making it pompous!” 2” Arnold's Words- 
worth edition of 1879 contains nothing of The Prelude except a few passages 
that Wordsworth had published as separate pieces during his lifetime. The 
famous preface mentions The Prelude only to disparage it: "The Excursion 
and the Prelude, his poems of greatest bulk, are by no means Wordsworth's 
best work. His best work is in his shorter pieces . . . .” °° Arnold did, however, 
jot down a few passages — all of a distinctly epigrammatic, even doctrinal 
nature — in his notebooks.?? John Morley, in his introduction to Macmillan's 
1888 edition of Wordsworth's poems, not only quoted several passages, but, 
to my knowledge at least, was the first critic to insist on the integrity of the 
poem as a whole: "Apart, however, from beautiful lines like this, and many 
noble passages of high reflection set to sonorous verse, this remarkable poem 
is in its whole effect unique in impressive power [italics mine] . . . " Morley’s 
discussion of the poem laid special stress on Wordsworth's depiction of the 
French Revolution, not, like earlier critics, because of its documentary value, 
but because it “has something of the severity, the self-control, the inexorable 
necessity of classic tragedy, and like classic tragedy it has a noble end.” °° 


26 Theology in the English Poets (London 1904); note, for instance, p 152, 155, 161. As late 
as 1891 The Wordsworth Dict Persons and Places (ed J. R. Tutin, Hull) listed only 14 
“familiar quotations" from The Pr , in contrast to 36 from The Excursion. 

26 Appreciations (London 1910) 44—45, 57. 

27 Mixed Essays, Irish Essays and Others (New York 1883) 200. 

28 Poems of Wordsworth, xl. 

29 Note-books, ей Н. Е. Lowry, К. Young, and W. Н. Dunn (London 1952) 329, 406-407. 
39 Critical Miscellanies (London 1923) 180—182. 
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Those reviewers who sought to compare The Prelude to works by other 
writers seemed more impressed by its uniqueness than, like some recent 
commentators, by its affinities with earlier English models. Harper's pro- 
claimed it the "first regular versified autobiography in our language." A few 
found affinities between The Prelude and other works, the British Quarterly 
Review, as we have seen, with Goethe's autobiography; Harper's with Sartor 
Resartus, because of the "intensely self-conscious" experiences recorded in 
each; the Athenzum (805) with the autobiographical passages in Milton's 
prose works. The Gentlemen's Magazine, in its extended comparison of 
The Prelude with Cowper's Task, is the only journal (467) to connect The 
Prelude with the contemplative verse of the preceding century. The Pros- 
pective Review opened a vein which has not been much exploited even to 
this day — a comparison of Wordsworth's poetry with the poetic contempla- 
tions of the continental Romantics. In particular, the Prospective (105) set 
up a contrast between Wordsworth and Lamartine, but chiefly to stress the 
prosaic quality of the former: “The Englishman contemplates; the French- 
man soars — Wordsworth looks reverently upon things divine; Lamartine 
is lost therein . .. Wordsworth celebrates Duty; Lamartine pants after God." 

Nowhere was The Prelude allowed to stand next to the greatest poems of 
the past, whereas In Memoriam was compared by various reviewers to The 
Divine Comedy, Paradise Lost, the sonnets of Petrarch and Shakespeare, 
and, significantly, to The Excursion?! The untimeliness of The Prelude is 
revealed in yet another way when one compares the relative sales of the two 
poems. Whereas the first edition of The Prelude, which numbered 2,000 
copies, was not exhausted until almost a year after its appearance, the first 
edition of In Memoriam, consisting of 5,000 copies, was exhausted within 
weeks, and by the end of 1851 Tennyson's poem had gone through five edi- 
tions, in contrast to only two for Wordsworth's.?? 

Obviously Wordsworth's Victorian critics remained unaware of those as- 
pects of The Prelude which we today recognize as unique. Nowhere do we 
find a discussion of the significance of Wordsworth's treatment of time and 
memory (the phrase “spots of time" was cited by none of his early critics 
except Pater, p 46), of his concept of the imagination, of the uniqueness of 
the visionary experiences of the early books. Only one critic of 1850 at- 
tempted in any way to describe Wordsworth's method of recapturing the 
past: in the Gentlemen's Magazine (460) we find the statement "In Words- 
worth's most excited mood we have rather the reflexion of the flame than the 


31 See E. F. Shannon, Jr, Tennyson and the Reviewers ( Cambridge, Mass 1952) 152. 
82 Ibid, p 146, 217; Prelude, ed E. de Selincourt (London 1928) 499. 
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authentic and derivative fire itself. Its heat and glare pass to us through some 
less pervious and colder lens." But the only nineteenth century critics who 
approached the poem in anything resembling the way we do today are 
two who wrote about it long before it was published — Coleridge and 
De Quincey. De Quincey, though he used The Prelude principally as a 
source for some biographical sketches of Wordsworth that appeared in Тай? 
Magazine in 1839, throughout his discussion stressed the significance of the 
poem as a record of inward experience.9? Coleridge wrote little specifically 
about The Prelude, but his poem "To William Wordsworth: Composed on 
the Night after His Recitation of a Poem on the Growth of an Individual 
Mind" tells us more about the fundamental meaning of The Prelude than 
all the reviews of 1850 put together, as, for instance, in these lines: 


Theme hard as high! 
Of smiles spontaneous, and mysterious fears 
(The first-born they of Reason and twin-birth), 
Of tides obedient to external force, 
And currents self-determined, as might seem, 
Or by some inner Power; of moments awful, 
Now in thy inner life, and now abroad, 
When power streamed from thee, and thy soul received 
The light reflected, as a light bestowed — 


III 


TO WHAT, THEN, must we attribute the failure of the Victorians to grasp 
The Prelude? The problem is at least partly one of genre classification: the 
poem somehow refused to fit into any of the established categories, at least 
as they were defined in 1850. If taken as a poem, why could its passion not 
be sustained? If an autobiography, why did it not possess the richness of 
detail of such models as Dichtung und Wahrheit? If a commentary on great 
men and events, why so many trivial incidents? If a study of the growth 
of the poet's mind, why so unsystematic a method? Emerson, as we have 
seen, circumvented the generic problem by calling The Prelude a poetical 
pamphlet, akin to Areopagitica. It seems no mere accident of literary his- 
tory that The Prelude's greatness was first generally recognized by the 
age that produced the introspective fiction — deriving as it does from the 
double stream of poetry and the novel — of Proust, Lawrence, and Virginia 
Woolf. 


83 For a detailed study of De Quincey on The Prelude see John Edwin Wells, “De Quincey and 
The Prelude in 1839," PQ xx (1941) 1-24 
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Classification obviously had posed no problems for Wordsworth’s inti- 
mates. In the Wordsworth circle the still untitled Prelude was customarily 
spoken of as the “poem on his own life” or the “poem addressed to Cole- 
ridge,” 54 and Coleridge himself in 1804, before the completion of the work, 
referred to it as “the biographical, or philosophico-biographical Poem to be 
prefixed or annexed to the Recluse.” 85 De Quincey called it a “great philo- 
sophical poem . . . absolutely unique in its class.” "° Had it appeared soon 
after its composition, one wonders if it might have initiated a tradition of 
Erziehungsgedichte in England akin to the vogue of novels established in 
Germany by Wilhelm Meister. Moreover, one suspects that The Prelude 
might have proved even more potent than Lyrical Ballads in effecting the 
type of conversion recorded by men such as John Stuart Mill and William 
Hale White. 

But the poor reception of The Prelude in 1850 is rooted in causes more 
fundamental than its generic strangeness. In the half century between its. 
composition and publication England had passed through political, techno- 
logical, and social changes far vaster in scale than during any comparable 
period in her history. "This is a voice that speaks to us across a gulph of nearly 
fifty years," the Examiner opened its review. "But only those whose memory 
still carries them so far back, can feel within them any reflex of that eager 
excitement, with which the news of battles fought and won, or mail-coach 
copies of some new work of Scott, or Byron, or the Edinburgh Review, were 
looked for and received in those already old days." To an age preparing to 
demonstrate its progress and cosmopolitanism at the Great Exhibition Words- 
worth's world must have seemed quaint and provincial. Yet no review, not 
even the Examiner, was willing to recommend it as a period piece — it was 
obviously too introspective to stand next to such vivid reconstructions as 
A Tale of Two Cities and The French Revolution. At the same time its early 
readers, however praiseworthy some of them found the poem to be, failed 
to recommend it for its relevance to their own world. So practical-minded a 
Christian Socialist as F. D. Maurice, writing to Kingsley, called The Prelude 
"the dying utterance of the half-century we have just passed through, the 
expression — the English expression at least — of all that self-building proc- 
ess in which, according to their different schemes and principles, Byron, 
Goethe, Wordsworth, the Evangelicals . . . were all engaged . . . in which 


84 Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, ed E. de Selincourt (Oxford 1939) 489, 
517, 547, 561. 
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God ... was still the agent only in fitting them to be world-wise, men of 
genius, artists, saints.” 37 As social criticism, Wordsworth's picture of the 
teeming metropolis of 1791 doubtless seemed tame to an age which had 
accepted "The Song of the Shirt" and "The Cry of the Children" as images 
of contemporary urban squalor, while the social convictions voiced by Michel 
Beaupuy must have seemed unduly elementary to those responsive to the 
urgency and complexity of early Victorian social thought. As political reflec- 
tion, The Prelude has communicated more successfully with our own age — 
disillusioned as it is about the possibilities of human progress — than with 
the vigorously reformist period in which it appeared. Moreover, The Prelude 
obviously failed to grapple with that peculiarly Victorian form of disillusion- 
ment brought on by the impact of evolutionary doctrines — a failure which 
stands out all the more sharply through the phenomenal success of In 
Memoriam. 

On a specifically literary level one wonders if The Prelude contained too 
much of the quiet, reflective quality of eighteenth century contemplative 
verse to move the mid-nineteenth century reader with the impassioned force 
to which he had become accustomed by later Romantic poetry and the early 
Victorian novel On the surface, certainly, many themes of The Prelude 
remained among the central pre-occupations of the mid-century. But though 
the Victorian reader was not deficient in his love for nature, he was more 
easily "moved" by a lyrical apostrophe to the cuckoo or the celandine than 
by lengthy reflections on the interaction of man and nature. Though he was 
obviously interested in the processes of a child's growing up, he found the 
growth of a poet's mind far less touching than the sufferings of a Jane Eyre 
or David Copperfield. Though he expected his authors to put on the prophet's 
mantle, he found the brassy admonitions of Sartor Resartus and the melo- 
dious consolations of In Memoriam more compelling than Wordsworth's far 
less openly assertive record of how he managed to overcome despair. The 
Prelude must surely have seemed cool and austere next to the other books 
the Victorians were reading. Perhaps more fundamental yet, if we cannot 
understand the Victorian failure to grasp the visionary experiences in The 
Prelude, Macaulay's statement about the “old crazy mystical metaphysics,” 
though not wholly representative of Victorian thought, should remind us 
that The Prelude appeared long after the transcendental impulse in English 
romanticism had flowed into other, less speculative channels. 

Despite the neglect that the poem suffered throughout the Victorian pe- 
riod, at least one factor — its documentary value for all studies of Words- 


87 Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, ed Y. Maurice, (London 1884) п 59. 
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worth's life and thought — served to keep many of its lines alive in readers' 
minds throughout the century. Starting with Christopher Wordsworth's 
Memoirs of William Wordsworth in 1851 it became routine method to em- 
bellish biographical sketches of the poet with quotations from his autobio- 
graphical poem. But not until the final decade of the century, through the 
work chiefly of two men, A. C. Bradley, whose incisive analysis of the vision- 
ary element placed the poem іп the mainstream of European idealism,?? 
and Legouis, whose close scrutiny of the poem and its historical and bio- 
graphical backgrounds revealed a portrait of Wordsworth substantially 
different from the one the Victorian age had known, was the ground laid 
for our contemporary acceptance of The Prelude — not only as Wordsworth's 
masterpiece but, to use the words of two critics of the late 1950s, as "perhaps 
the finest single poem of the nineteenth century" and "the greatest poem of 
modern times.” 89 





The Bewick woodcuts here and on page 195 are 
from. a book prefaced by Wordsworth: Spencer 
Farm, wtth Some Account of Its Owners (Sudbury 
and London 1845). 


Berg Collection 


38 The Wordsworth lecture included in Bradley's Oxford Lectures on Poetry (London 1909) 
had been delivered in 1903, but I have been told by Dr Janet Spens that his characteristic atti- 
tude toward The Prelude was evident in his class lectures at the University of Glasgow during 
the preceding decade. 

89 David Ferry, ed, Wordsworth (New York 1959) 19; Kenneth Muir, “An Epilogue to The 
Prelude," Essays in Criticism vx (1956) 247. 


Who Wrote The Mad Monk? 
A Debate 


By STEPHEN M. Parrish AND Davo V. ERDMAN 


BOUT every twenty years someone (H. W. Garrod in 1925; E. H. W. 
Meyerstein in 1940) notices that there is a remarkable resemblance 
between the first stanza of Wordsworth's Ode: Intimations of Immortality 
from Recollections of Early Childhood. and the second stanza of The Voice 
from the Side of Etna; or, The Mad Monk: Ап Ode, in Mrs. Ratcliff s manner. 
This first appeared in the Morning Post of 13 October 1800 over the pseudo- 
nym "CASSIANI, jun." but was reprinted in 1804 under Coleridge's name 
in The Wild Wreath, a collection edited by Miss Maria E. Robinson, 
daughter of the poet Mrs Mary (Perdita) Robinson, who had been an asso- 
ciate of Coleridge on the Morning Post. In 1955 Erdman drafted but did not 
publish а paper in which The Mad Monk was interpreted as a parodistic 
report by Coleridge on the current poetry of his friend Wordsworth, includ- 
ing some of the so-called “Lucy poems" as well as a hypothetical fragment 
that grew into the famous Intimations Ode. The usual explanation had 
been that Wordsworth, who composed most of that Ode in 1802, simply 
derived some ideas from an obscure poem by Coleridge. Last year Parrish, 
inspired by the idea that Wordsworth himself may have written The Mad 
Monk, searched in vain for a manuscript but concluded nevertheless that 
from the circumstances of the poem's publication and from its text a strong 
case could be made for Wordsworth's authorship. After extensive argument 
over coffee and by mail, neither of us having convinced the other, we have 
decided to put the case to the public. 

The case for Wordsworth's authorship is presented in the first section, by 
Parrish. Erdman's counter-argument follows, in the second. For convenient 
reference (and because it is not correctly given in the standard editions) 
the 1800 text of the poem is printed here, with an apparatus of the variants 
of 1804, excluding differences of punctuation and capitalization. We have 
numbered the lines and stanzas, but it should be noted that the stanzas are 
spaced differently in each version. In the Morning Post stanzas 3 and 4 are 

[209] 
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run together; in The Wild Wreath these are separated by a space, but 
stanzas 2 and 3 are run together, and so are stanzas 4, 5, and 6. 


м5 


THE VOICE FROM THE SIDE OF ETNA; OR, THE 
MAD MONK. 
AN ODE, in Mrs. RATCLIFF’S manner. 


[1] I HEARD a voice from Etna's side, 
Where o'er a Cavern's mouth, 
That fronted to the South, 
A chestnut spread its umbrage wide. 
A Hermit, or a Monk, the man might be, 5 
But him I could not see: 
And thus the music flow'd along, 
In melody most like an old Sicilian song. 


[2] There was a time when earth, and sea, and skies, 

The bright green vale and forest’s dark recess, 10 
When all things lay before my eyes 

In steady loveliness. 
But now I feel on earth’s uneasy scene 

Such motions as will never cease! 

I only ask for peace — 15 
Then wherefore must I know, that such a time has been? 


[3] A silence then ensu’d. 
Till from the cavern came 
A voice. It was the same: 


And thus that mournful voice its dreary plaint renew'd. 20 


Title: The Mad Monk / By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 1804. 


8 an]to 1804. 
11 When... my eyes] With... mine eyes 1804. 
14 motions] sorrows 1804. 
16 If I must live to know that such a time has been!" 1804. 
20 that mournful voice] in mournful tone 1804. 
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BREN 


89 


[4] 


[5] 


[6] 


[8] 


Last night, as o’er the sloping turf I trod, 
The smooth green turf to me a vision gave: 
Beneath my eyes I saw the sod, 
The roof of Rosa’s grave. 


My heart has need with dreams like these to strive, 
For when I wak'd, beneath mine eyes I found 


That plot of mossy ground, 
On which so oft we sate when Rosa was alive. 
Why must the rock, and margin of the flood, 
Why must the hills so many flow'rets bear, 
Whose colours to a wounded woman's blood 
Such sad resemblance wear? 


Istruck the wound — this hand of mine! 
For, ohl thou Maid divine, 
I lov'd to agony! 
The youth, whom thou call’dst thine, 
Did never love like me. 


Itis the stormy clouds above, 
That flash so red a gleam 
On yonder downward trickling stream; 
"Tis not the blood of her I love. 
The sun torments me from his western bed! 
Oh let him cease for ever to diffuse 
Those crimson spectre hues! 
O let me lie in peace, and be for ever dead! 


Here ceas'd the voicel In deep dismay, 
Down thro’ the forest I pursu’d my way. 
The twilight fays came forth in dewy shoon, 
Ere I within the cabin had withdrawn, 
The goat-herd’s tent upon the open lawn. 
That night there was no moon! ! 


CASSIANI, jun. 


Beneath mine eyes, the sod — 1804. 
мака] woke 1804. 

That] The 1804. 

so oft we sate] we oft have sat 1804. 

wounded woman's] murder d maiden’s 1804. 
It is] “Is it 1804. 

flash] flash’d 1804. 

48-51 and signature omitted in 1804. 
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I THE MAD MONK: 
AN EARLY ODE OF WORDSWORTH'S? 


ON October 13, 1800, the "Original Poetry" column of the London Morning 
Post carried a curiously Gothic poem of seven stanzas (51 lines) entitled 
The Voice from the Side of Etna; or, The Mad Monk: An Ode in Mrs. 
Ratcliff's manner. Sent in by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who had supplied 
verses irregularly for nearly three years, the poem is essentially a "complaint" 
spoken by a man who has murdered his “Rosa,” the girl he loved. Distracted 
by grief, the speaker begs for relief from the accusing signs of his own guilt 
which he sees everywhere about him in nature. The complaint is supposed 
to have been overheard on the wooded side of Mount Etna by the poet, who 
finds it "In melody most like an old Sicilian song." Both Coleridge and 
Wordsworth admired Theocritus, whose idylls occasionally evoke “deep- 
wooded Etna." But we are perhaps expected to think of something like Bion's 
idyll on the death of Adonis, in which Aphrodite watches "the crimson flood 
fast trickling flow" from her dying lover (1 quote the translation presented 
in Robert Anderson's British Poets, an anthology well known to Coleridge 
and Wordsworth), and weeps tears which, along with the drops of blood, 
turn into flowers. (Compare lines 29-32 and 38-41 of The Mad Monk.) 

But it is another feature of The Mad. Monk that has drawn the attention 
of modern critics to this uncelebrated ode — the echo, or anticipation, (in 
stanza 2) of the opening lines of Wordsworth's "Intimations" ode. It has 
been assumed that this similarity betrays one of Wordsworth's many debts 
to his more innovative partner. I believe, however, that an interesting, even 
plausible, case can be made for Wordsworth as the author of The Mad Monk. 
No one putting a case of this sort can fail to be sobered by the lucid and 
sensible "Caveats" entered in these pages last year by my colleague Pro- 
fessor Ephim Fogel! Moreover, until details of the partnership between 
the authors of Lyrical Ballads have been definitively worked out, it remains 
hazardous to argue cases that involve their work. One reads today with pain 
John Livingston Lowes's commitment to Coleridge as the author of Lewti, 
which we now know to be Coleridge's revision of an early poem of Words- 
worth's. After summing up an abundance of evidence, both external and 
internal, Lowes concluded that "the poem itself, in rhythm, diction, mood, 
and imaginative quality is as unmistakably Coleridge's as it is unmistakably 
not Wordsworth's" (Road to Xanadu p 516). 


1 “Salmons in Both, or Some Caveats for Canonical Scholars," BNYPL гхш (May, June, 1959) 
923-936 and 292—308. 
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Yet the case for Wordsworth as the author of The Mad Monk needs to be 
made, whatever the risks, and I can only hope that in making it I shall not 
seem to argue too zealously or stretch the evidence too thin. For the curious 
Mad Monk is related not only to Wordsworth's memorable Ode but to some 
of his other poems, and it is important to review all matters that may throw 
light on this relationship. I hope that we may, in the process, throw light 
on the relationship between the two poets, for the case will rest not only on 
literary parallels but on inferences drawn from biographical evidence, spe- 
cifically from certain events of Coleridge's career that have not, I think, been 
brought into meaningful focus. 

Before we can move to this level of argument, however, we have to deal 
with the plain fact which connects The Mad Monk to Coleridge — its pub- 
lication under his name in 1804. The circumstances that surrounded this pub- 
lication are far from clear, but some conjectures can be made from the facts 
we do know. When Mary Robinson's daughter set about preparing a volume 
of poetical tributes to her mother, she wrote Coleridge to ask for a contribu- 
tion. On December 27, 1802, Coleridge replied, declining in the most posi- 
tive terms to be associated with some of the other names proposed as con- 
tributors — specifically “Peter Pindar," Thomas Moore, and “Monk” Lewis. 
He also alluded to an earlier work edited by Miss Robinson, her mother’s 
posthumous Memoirs (1801), in which his poem The Stranger Minstrel had 
been printed without his knowledge or consent: "I understood that an ex- 
cessively silly copy of Verses, which I had absolutely forgotten the very 
writing of, disgraced me & the volumes.” 2 Coleridge had sent The Stranger 
Minstrel in “a private Letter” to Mrs Robinson, and he sorrowfully pro- 
nounced its publication “subversive of all social confidence.” 

Actually, The Stranger Minstrel was one of several pieces that Coleridge 
had sent to Mrs Robinson between 1798 and 1800 as part of an active ex- 
change of compliments and verse. He evidently let her read Osorio, for in- 
stance, and he certainly showed her Kubla Khan, for in her Ode to S. T. Cole- 
ridge ... (dated October 1800 and signed “Sappho” in her Memoirs) she 
quotes phrases from it. It seems likely that he also sent her, at one time or 
another, The Mad. Monk. On any other assumption the poem's appearance 
in The Wild Wreath after Coleridge had refused a contribution is difficult to 
account for. 'The version which Miss Robinson printed differs in a number 
of readings from the version printed in the Morning Post, and is four lines 
shorter. She may have been able to find a copy among her mother's papers, 


2 Quotations from Coleridge's letters are taken from Earl Leslie Griggs, ed, Collected Letters 
(1956) abbreviated CL. 
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and disregarding Coleridge's indignation she may have printed it exactly as 
she had printed The Stranger Minstrel — that is, without Coleridge's knowl- 
edge or consent. ' 

Now is it conceivable that Coleridge would have sent off a poem of 
Wordsworth's in “a private Letter"? Just as conceivable, we might answer, 
as that he should have sent one off to a public newspaper. But the answer 
cannot be so simple, for The Mad Monk shows affinities to poems of Mrs 
Robinson’s, as though composed in answer to them.? Her Anselmo, the Her- 
mit of the Alps, for instance, is spoken largely by a solitary man (he lives 
"deep in a forest's silent shade") who mourns for his "gentle Rosa." The 
Murdered Maid presents a hermit who follows a track of “ruby drops” on 
the snow to find his loved one dead. Other like resemblances might be cited, 
and they cannot be lightly dismissed. Yet in the end, I think, these resem- 
blances prove no more about the authorship of The Mad Monk than does 
Coleridge’s name attached to the poem in 1804. For one thing, poems about 
hermits and monks were entirely conventional, as a glance at contemporary 
magazines and miscellanies will show. For another, Coleridge could easily 
have added Rosa to The Mad Monk; he made alterations of this sort in re- 
vising poems by Wordsworth. And finally, the affinities between Mrs Robin- 
son's poems and The Mad Monk could just as well be marks of Wordsworth’s 
obligation as of Coleridge’s. We shall come to one such obligation in a 
moment; others may yet be developed, for Wordsworth may have borrowed 
more freely than we have hitherto realized from this now forgotten poetess 
whom Coleridge is certain to have praised to him. 

Whatever the whole truth about these matters, the circumstances sur- 
rounding The Mad Monk's publication in the Morning Post seem to me to 
offer more meaningful evidence of the poem’s authorship. These circum- 
stances demand the closest review. They have their roots, I believe, in the 
chronic and insistent financial distress that built up after Coleridge’s return 
from Germany in 1799. To supplement the Wedgwood annuity of £150, 
much of which he drew and spent in advance, Coleridge had gone to work 
in London on the Morning Post in November, writing verse and political 
essays. Having accepted advance payments for this labor, which proved to 
be immensely taxing (“He never could write a thing that was immediately 
required of him,” declared Daniel Stuart, editor of the Post; “the thought 
of compulsion disarmed ріш”), Coleridge was obliged to stay at it through 
3 Some of the material here I owe to Miss Carol Landon of Birkbeck College, University of 
London, who talked over many of these matters with me last year and generously allowed me 


to read her article on Wordsworth's Seven Sisters, forthcoming in the К of English Studies. 
4 Gentleman's Magazine n.s. rx (1838) 487. 
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March 1800. When he did get away from London, he left behind him un- 
fulfilled promises, periodically renewed, to provide Stuart with a second 
part of his brilliant character of Pitt and a character of 'Bonaparte. Mean- 
while, he had undertaken for Longman first a translation of Schiller, then an 
account of his tour of the north of England, and drawn advance payments 
for both. He completed part of the Schiller (at the cost of much agony) 
before the year was out, but the tour of the north evidently became a tour 
of Germany, to be published as a series of letters, then hung fire endlessly. 
Ultimately, Wordsworth offered to help by turning over to Coleridge his 
own German journal (to be used without his name), but by March 1801 the 
venture was abandoned and Wordsworth assumed his partners debt to 
Longman for the advances paid months earlier. Another advance of £25, 
paid by Richard Phillips, the bookseller, for a piece of work which Coleridge 
declared contemptuously might have taken him a fortnight to complete, 
had to be repaid suddenly in January 1801 under threat of a lawsuit. And 
throughout this period, Coleridge was struggling to clear himself of what 
he considered to be a moral obligation by laying out his “great work,” the 
life of Lessing. 

Haunted by these and other painfully drawn-out harassments, Coleridge 
arrived at Grasmere at the end of June 1800, where he stayed about a 
month before settling at Keswick. Having agreed to join Wordsworth in 
preparing a new edition of Lyrical Ballads, he busied himself with revising 
and copying poems, preparing instructions to the printer, and straining to 
finish Christabel (the melancholy story of this attempt, which cruelly over- 
taxed Coleridge's creative energy, is too well known to need rehearsing 
here). He had furnished nothing to the Morning Post since leaving London, 
unless it was he who sent in Wordsworth's poem The Farmer of Tilsbury 
Vale, which appeared anonymously on July 21. On August 10, however, 
Coleridge received from his old Stowey neighbor, Thomas Poole, in response 
to an invitation issued eight months earlier, two long letters on agricultural 
problems, for publication in the Morning Post. Before he could write these 
up for submission, Coleridge had to yield to pressing demands from Phillips, 
and was evidently able to send nothing that month to the paper except a 
ten-line scrap of his Schiller translation, which appeared in the issue of 
September 6. 

One gathers that he had little else on hand to send, for he had written 
only scraps of verse all year (save, of course, whatever portion of Christabel 
he managed to squeeze out). It was not before the end of September, prob- 
ably, that he tossed off his satire on Sir James Mackintosh (published, with 
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omissions, in the Morning Post, December 4). In November he did write 
The Stranger Minstrel for Mrs Robinson (The Snow-drop, dated October by 
Griggs, CL 1 639-642, belongs to 1798), but the promised contributions to 
Lyrical Ballads fox the category of "Poems on the Naming of Places," looked 
for hopefully by the Wordsworths as late as mid-October, never materialized. 
"I abandon Poetry altogether," Coleridge had written dejectedly to James 
Webbe Tobin on September 17. “T leave the higher & deeper Kinds to Words- 
worth, the delightful, popular & simply dignified to Southey; & reserve for 
myself the honorable attempt to make others feel and understand their 
writings." Coleridge seems not to have regarded as part of this attempt the 
writing of a preface to Lyrical Ballads, a task at first allotted to him, for by 
this time Wordsworth was at work on it. 

Meanwhile (on September 14), Coleridge's son Derwent had come into 
the world, bringing fresh anxiety to his father by threatening to expire 
within a few weeks of his birth. “Hour after hour," Coleridge wrote in his 
notebooks, the baby “made a noise exactly like the Creeking of a door which 
is being shut very slowly to prevent its creeking." 5 The birth, with its 
attendant distress, coincided with a fresh financial crisis which Coleridge 
met by a typical series of maneuvers. Having been "forced" to pay an old 
Cambridge debt of £8, he wrote on September 16 to William Godwin asking 
for the loan of £10 until October 1, at which time he expected, he said, to 
"have claim to as much money as I shall want.” Godwin at once obliged, 
and on September 22 Coleridge again promised repayment by the end of 
the month. His plan for raising the money soon became clear. On Septem- 
ber 28 he sent Stuart an essay on agriculture ("chiefly of my own Writing" 
he later testified), together with one (or possibly two essays) copied from 
Poole's letters, declaring to Stuart: "I have written five more Essays of the 
same length on this subject." The next day he seems to have mailed off one 
or two more essays from the material in Poole's letters, then on September 30 
explained that he was "prevented by Mrs Coleridge's distress concerning 
our Infant from transcribing the fifth Essay." He went on to detail the con- 
tents of the ( probably unwritten) fifth, sixth, and seventh essays, and added 
optimistically: “You may [th]en republish Prrr, to which I shall lead — then 
you shall have a second part of Pitt, & Bonaparte.” Toward the end of the 
letter Coleridge offered, at what psychological cost we can only guess, “to 
recommence my old occupation, binding myself down to send you six col- 
umns a week.” He closed by asking Stuart to send £10 for him to Godwin: 


5 Notebooks, ed Kathleen Coburn, 1 (1957) 818. 
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“Before this week has passed I trust I shall have gone a good way towards 
earning it. —" 

But Coleridge did not manage to earn it in the way he expected. He did, 
apparently, write one of the promised essays (published in the Morning 
Post on October 14), but seems not to have finished the others, nor, of course, 
the Pitt, nor the Bonaparte. On October 4, after sitting up all night "writing 
Essays for the newspaper," as he told the Wordsworths (see Dorothy's 
Journal, October 4), Coleridge left his family and walked down to Grasmere, 
called there "peremptorily he wrote Stuart, by Wordsworth's illness 
(though Dorothy's journal says nothing of any illness of William's until the 
afternoon of the fifth). He must have found his friends in a mood that 
contrasted uncomfortably with his own, for it was on the previous evening 
(October 3) that they had met the old leech-gatherer on the road — a meet- 
ing later to be commemorated in Resolution and Independence. On the 
fourth and fifth the partners read and talked about Christabel, as a conse- 
quence of which discussions, probably, Wordsworth wrote an “addition” 
to his Preface (the final sheets of it, together with Wordsworth's long critical 
note on The Ancient Mariner, which Coleridge may now have learned about 
for the first time, had already been mailed off); on the sixth, as Dorothy 
recorded baldly, they “determined not to print Christabel with the L.B.”; 
on the seventh Coleridge walked back alone to Keswick. 

What the dropping of Christabel meant to Coleridge came out only very 
slowly as the months and years rolled by. Within the week (October 9) he 
explained evenly to Davy that the poem was “so much admired by Words- 
worth, that he thought it indelicate to print two Volumes with his name in 
which so much of another man's was included — & which was of more con- 
sequence — the poem was in direct opposition to the very purpose for which 
the Lyrical Ballads were published. . . .” But Wordsworth’s admiration for 
Christabel must have been mixed, as some of Coleridge's later remarks re- 
veal, and his rejection of it must have helped to give Coleridge the keenest 
sense of frustration and defeat he had yet experienced. Some of this feeling 
Coleridge betrayed in a notebook entry of October 30: "He knew not what 
to do — something, he felt, must be done — he rose, drew his writing-desk 
suddenly before him — sate down, took the pen — & found that he knew 
not what to do." Two months later (December 19, 1800) he feelingly pro- 
nounced Wordsworth “a great, a true Poet — I am only a kind of a Meta- 
physician," and within six months (March 25, 1801) he was able to declare 
flatly to Godwin: “the Poet is dead in me — . . . If I die, and the Booksellers 
will give you any thing for my Life, be sure to say — "Wordsworth descended 
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on him, like the Губ0: csavxóv from Heaven; by shewing to him what true 
Poetry was, he made him know, that he himself was no Poet. " 

This realization may well have come with particular force during Cole- 
ridges crucial Grasmere visit of October 4 to 7, a visit probably com- 
memorated by Wordsworth in the half-affectionate, half-patronizing poem, 
A Character. Whatever the case, when Coleridge walked back to Keswick 
on October 7, 1800, his hopes for Christabel shattered, his creative powers 
gone, his health beginning to break (for this development and Coleridge’s 
habitual use of opium date from September and October 1800), he evidently 
fixed upon another means of meeting his obligations to the Morning Post. 
On the night of his return he wrote Stuart a disspirited letter, in which he 
described “the accidental constitution of my intellect — in which my taste 
in judging is far, far more perfect than my power to execute — & I do noth- 
ing, but almost instantly it’s defects & sillinesses come upon my mind, and 
haunt me, till I am completely disgusted with my performance, & wish 
myself a Tanner, or a Printer, or any thing but an Author.” Promising once 
more to supply the long-promised essays, and voicing grief at “poor Mrs 
Robinson’s illness,” Coleridge added laconically: “I shall fill up these Blanks 
with a few Poems —.” Stuart cut the letter up to send it directly to his 
printer, and only one of the poems survives on it. It is a lyric, probably in 
its origins a Lucy poem, which Wordsworth had written in Germany and 
sent to Coleridge. Coleridge probably supplied the title, Alcaeus to Sappho, 
intended as a compliment to Mrs Robinson, who was “Sappho” to Morning 
Post readers. The other poems in the letter can be identified conjecturally 
by looking through the Morning Post for the period following the letter’s 
dispatch and arrival in London. Alcaeus to Sappho was not printed until 
November 24, but on October 13 appeared The Mad Monk, on October 14 
Wordsworth’s Solitude of Binnorie, or the Seven Daughters of Lord Archi- 
bald Campbell (published in Poems, 1807, as The Seven Sisters), and on 
October 21 Wordsworth's Inscription for a Seat by The Road Side... (never 
republished by its author). Coleridge did some touching up on this last 
poem, adding lines to the version now preserved among Wordsworth’s MSS. 
Moreover, he alluded to the poem in his notebooks, probably sometime in 
October (Coburn, No 830), in terms that may now seem freshly meaningful: 
“The Sopha of Sods . . . poem hid in a tin box — stooping from sublime 
Thoughts to reckon how many lines the poem would make.” He doubtless 
touched up the other pieces, too, (and having done so he may have come 
to look upon them as his own, like Lewti) and he almost certainly added 
the signatures: “Cassiani, Jun.” to The Mad Monk, “Ventifrons” to the In- 
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scription for a Seat, and the enigmatic initials “M.H.” to the prefatory note 
to The Solitude of Binnorie, which recorded a debt: “It would be unpar- 
donable in the author of the following lines, if he omitted to acknowledge 
that the metre (with exception of the burthen) is borrowed from “The 
Haunted Beach of Mrs. Robinson.’” But even allowing for additions of this 
sort, what the circumstances here, taken all together, strongly suggest is that 
having run out of Poole's prose, Coleridge proceeded to furnish the Morning 
Post with Wordsworth's poems, The Mad Monk among them, copied from 
manuscripts in his possession. 

Whether Wordsworth saw the poem in print, or indeed gave permission 
for this act, remains uncertain. The Morning Post ought to have been read 
regularly at Dove Cottage in 1800, yet one wonders whether lapse of memory 
alone can account for Wordsworth's categorical avowal to Stuart years later 
(May 17, 1838): except for some political sonnets and The Farmer of Tils- 
bury Vale, “I am quite certain that nothing of mine ever appeared in the 
Morng Post" — indeed, that except for these poems and a few letters on 
political subjects, ^not a word of mine ever appeared, sent by myself at least, 
or as far as I know, by any other Persons, in any Newspaper, Review, Maga- 
zine, or Public Journal whatsoever." 9 


IT IS now time to turn to internal evidence for Wordsworth’s authorship 
of The Mad Monk. We shall find some of it, I think, highly suggestive, espe- 
cially if we consider it to any degree supported by the external evidence 
already reviewed. 

One objection to the idea that Wordsworth might have written this poem 
arises from the fact that it is an ode. Wordsworth, we have come to believe, 
developed an interest in the ode form, in which two or three of his greatest 
poems were cast, relatively late: not before 1802, when he wrote the first 
stanzas of Intimations of Immortality, do we find him experimenting with the 
form. Yet to hold this view, conventional as it may be, is to accept a narrower 
concept of the ode than Wordsworth probably had. His early experiments 
with passionate lyrical utterance sometimes verged upon the ode, and even 
such a poem as Tintern Abbey, which Coleridge would have called a “con- 
versation poem, was for Wordsworth a mixed type. “I have not ventured to 
call this Poem an Ode,” he noted in 1802, “but it was written with a hope 
that in the transitions, and the impassioned music of the versification, would 
be found the principal requisites of that species of composition.” 


9 Wordsworth’s letters are quoted, of course, from the De Selincourt editions, in this instance 
from Letters... Later Years (1939) п 941-942. 
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Most striking of all these experiments is a poem that Wordsworth pub- 
lished in the 1800 Lyrical Ballads, 'Tis said, that some have died for love. Yt 
would be helpful to know something about this poem’s composition, but 
little is offered us either by Wordsworth or by his editors. If the Fenwick 
note to three of the Lucy poems is thought to be disappointingly terse 
(“These poems were written in Germany, 1799"), the note to 'Tis said, that 
some ...is exasperating: it reads simply “1800.” De Selincourt omits even 
an entry for the poem in his notes; Dowden said nothing about it; Knight 
detected a resemblance to Burns’s The Banks and Braes о” Bonnie Doon. 
Burns may have influenced the poem (the full range of his influence on 
Wordsworth has yet to be traced), but the resemblance that will interest us 
here is to The Mad Monk, and it deserves careful elaboration. 

"Tis said is about the same length as The Mad Monk (52 lines) and like 
The Mad Monk is made up mainly of eight-line stanzas, each containing one 
alexandrine, with the other lines varying from three to five feet in length. 
The only difference is that the variation and the rhyme scheme are regular 
in the pertinent stanzas of ’Tis said, irregular in The Mad Monk. It might be 
worth remarking that an eight-line stanza containing a single alexandrine 
was later used for odes by both Coleridge (Ode to Tranquillity) and Words- 
worth ( Ode to Duty); Gray's Hymn to Adversity doubtless served both poets 
as a model. 

More arresting than resemblances of form are the thematic and tonal re- 
semblances between these two poems. Like The Mad Monk, 'Tis said is es- 
sentially a complaint uttered by a wretched man who dwells alone, not "on 
Etna's side" but "Upon Helvellyn's side." Having lost his loved one (not 
Rosa but Barbara), he begs distractedly, like the speaker in The Mad Monk, 
for relief from the torment inflicted on him by objects in nature — clouds, 
the sky, leaves, a thrush, the Eglantine, a mountain stream. One stanza 
(which might almost have come from The Mad Monk) will suffice to show 
the pattern, which is, of course, a typically Wordsworthian one: 


"Roll back, sweet Rilll back to thy mountain bounds, 
And there for ever be thy waters chain'd! 

For thou dost haunt the air with sounds 

"That cannot be sustain'd; 

If still beneath that pine-tree's ragged bough 

Headlong yon waterfall must come, 

Oh let it then be dumb! 

Be any thing, sweet Rill, but that which thou art now.” 
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The poet who overhears the complaint is deeply affected by it, just as in 
The Mad Monk, though here he voices his response at greater length, turn- 
ing finally to address his own loved one (in blank verse): 


Ah gentle Love! if ever thought was thine 

To store up kindred bours for me, thy face 
Turn from me, gentle Lovel nor let me walk 
Within the sound of Emma’s voice, or know 
Such happiness as I have known to-day. 


The Longman MS of Lyrical Ballads, 1800, Vol п, in the Yale University 
Library, reveals that Emma's name was added in a revision of the poem's 
closing lines. There is no counterpart to her in The Mad Monk, but the 
shadow of Lucy does fall across that poem in a highly curious way. One 
stanza, spoken by the mournful voice, appears to recapitulate a poem of 
1799, Strange Fits of Passion Have I Known: 


Last night, as o'er the sloping turf I trod, 
The smooth green turf to me a vision gave: 
Beneath my eyes I saw the sod, 
The roof of Rosa’s grave. 


Now if we were to meet these four lines “running wild in the deserts of 
Arabia,” as Coleridge put it, would we not scream out, ^Wordsworthl"? 
Concordance tests, if they are thought to be needed, would support us. The 
word “turf,” never used by Coleridge (if we leave The Mad Monk itself out 
of the counts) occurs 60 times in Wordsworth, and “smooth green turf” 
appears twice; Coleridge used “trod” six times, to Wordsworth's 46. Tests 
made elsewhere in the poem show an equally startling bias. Coleridge never 
used “plot” to mean a piece of ground; Wordsworth used it fifteen times. Cole- 
ridge used “margin” only once (he preferred “marge”); Wordsworth used 
it 34 times. Coleridge never used “chestnut” (“a fine shady tree, and its 
wood excellent, were it not that it dies away at the heart first. Alas! poor mel" 
he wrote in his notebook); Wordsworth used it seven times. Instances of this 
sort could be multiplied impressively. 

Of particular interest is the “Sicilian” setting of The Mad Monk, “on Etna’s 
side” (terms that occur nowhere in Coleridge’s verse). Some years later 
(February 8, 1804) Coleridge told Wordsworth how much he wished that 
Sicily might become a British island, so that he could be Vice-Consul there 
and invite the Wordsworths to join him. But Wordsworth had had deeper, 
and earlier, longings. “Child of the mountains, among Shepherds rear’d,” 
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he wrote in Book X of the 1805 Prelude (lines 1007-09), “Even from my 
earliest school-day time, I lov'd / To dream of Sicily.” 


... there’s not a single name 
Of note belonging to that honor'd isle, 
Philosopher or Bard, Empedocles, 
Or Archimedes, deep and tranquil Soul! 
That is not like a comfort to my grief. 


Above all, Wordsworth venerated Theocritus, whom he went on to name. 
"Consider yourself as lying in a valley on the side of Mount Etna reading 
one of Theocritus's Idylliums," he had urged Coleridge in February 1799 
(Early Letters [1935] 221-222), by way of making the point that the man- 
ners he would find in Theocritus were universal, not local or transitory. In 
Book X of The Prelude, hoping that modern Sicily might comfort Coleridge's 
grief as ancient Sicily had comforted his own, Wordsworth again placed his 
friend on the side of Mount Etna, voicing a fervent wish for him: 


Oh! wrap him in your Shades, ye Giant Woods, 
On Etna’s side, and thou О flowery Vale 
Of Ennal 


Neither this wish nor the situation that evoked it could, of course, have 
been foreseen by either partner when The Mad Monk was written. But the 
wish does bear out Wordsworth's deep interest in the setting of the poem 
and in some of the literary echoes heard through it. As for echoes from Mrs 
Radcliffe, it is hard to guess what Coleridge might have meant by identify- 
ing the poem's "manner" with hers when he sent it to the Morning Post. 
To be sure, Wordsworth had already written in Mrs Radcliffes manner: 
The Borderers owes something to her Romance of the Forest. Coleridge 
might thus have intended only to emphasize The Mad Monk's Gothic qual- 
ities, or to suggest a debt to The Italian, which featured a mad monk and a 
girl named Ellena di Rosabla. Or he might have intended something more 
subtle. Mrs Radcliffe, we may remember, developed what has been called 
the "explained supernatural" much as Wordsworth did in Peter Bell. 

Whatever the case, in manner, as in setting, in subject, in language, and in 
tone, The Mad Monk is, I submit, a Wordsworthian poem, as I should hope 
the reader's sensibilities will confirm without the aid of vocabulary counts 
or thematic comparisons. Whether or not it is the sort of poem Coleridge 
might have written, it is the sort he ought to have liked. We have no way of 
knowing what he thought of it, but we can guess by measuring his opinion 
of ’Tis said, that some have died for love. This seems to have been extrava- 
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gantly high. Summing up Wordsworth’s virtues in Chapter 22 of Biographia 
Literaria, Coleridge listed fifth "a meditative pathos, a union of deep and 
subtle thought with sensibility; a sympathy with man as man; the sympathy 
indeed of a contemplator, rather than a fellow-sufferer or co-mate, (specta- 
tor, haud particeps) but of a contemplator, from whose view no difference of 
rank conceals the sameness of the nature. . . ." The first poem which he then 
cited as illustrating this virtue was "Тіз said, that some have died for love." 
If The Mad Monk illustrates the virtue to a lesser degree, it does so only be- 
cause it is a less finished, more melodramatic poem and because the suffering 
portrayed in it seems more remote from the poet's, and from our, experience — 
here the poet is, perhaps, too detached a contemplator. But it is hard to believe 
that Coleridge could have held the poem in significantly lower esteem. 

When all the evidence is in, what finally can be said about the relationship 
of The Mad. Monk to the great ode which it seems to echo or anticipate? 
There are two obvious possibilities. The one, commonly accepted, is that 
in his Ode Wordsworth echoed closely some lines of a poem which Coleridge 
had written two years earlier and published in a newspaper, but never in- 
cluded in any of his collections. The other, which I have tried to develop, 
is that Wordsworth echoed a poem which he himself had written and prob- 
ably discarded because he had worked up a more finished treatment of its 
theme. A third possibility follows from the fact that The Mad Monk appears 
to allude to another poem which we suspect was composed earlier, Strange 
Fits of Passion have I Known. The possibility is that an early portion of the 
Ode had also been composed by about the middle of 1800, and that The 
Mad Monk echoes it, not the other way around. If we cling to Coleridge as 
the author of The Mad Monk, the way is open here for a most engaging 
speculation about his behavior — but I shall not take it, nor shall I consider 
a fourth possibility, that The Mad Monk is a collaborative poem. 

On the whole, there seem to me to be sound reasons for preferring the 
second of these possibilities. The partners in Lyrical Ballads were, as we 
know, capable of echoing and imitating each other's work freely. Coleridge 
even picked up in Dejection one of the phrases shared by The Mad Monk 
and his partner's Ode: “There was a time when, though my path was rough.” 
But we have no examples of imitation or parody that amount to more than 
a scattered phrase or two, or a touch on a similar theme — nothing to ap- 
proach the extended parallels here of form and language. These parallels 
seem to me to reveal the poet responsible for them in the act not of echoing 
another's work, but of revising his own. 


Т See J. Shawcross's edition of Blographia Literaria (1907) п 123 and 293. 
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This conclusion, moreover, harmonizes with what we know about Words- 
worth's poetic development. To put it very simply, the pertinent lines in The 
Mad Monk are spoken by a distracted lover for whom the "steady loveliness" 
of nature has vanished; their function is to reveal the passion and terror 
that color the speaker's mind, to follow, as it were, the fluxes and refluxes of 
his imagination. Here is the experimental technique of the early "lyrical 
ballads.” In ’Tis said, that some have died for love, which might be looked 
upon as a transition poem, similar lines are spoken by a bereaved lover, but 
here their function is to heighten for us the emotional fears and the affec- 
tions of the poet, who steps into focus at the end of the poem. In the final 
stage, that represented in the Intimations ode, the lines are heard once more, 
this time in the poet's own voice. Their function is simply to express an ex- 
perience of loss, and through it a deep personal feeling. Here is the mature 
technique of The Prelude. Excessively neat though it may seem, this pro- 
gression accurately and strikingly recapitulates the growth of Wordsworth's 
poetic strategy. 

S. M. Р. 

Cornell University 


H THE MAD MONK: А VOICE HEARD BY COLERIDGE? 


IT IS agreed that Coleridge must have been responsible for the poem's pub- 
lication. And it is agreed that the poem contains significant Wordsworthian 
elements. The question is how they got there, whether they constitute a 
somewhat melodramatic composition by Wordsworth — or a somewhat un- 
successful parodistic imitation of Wordsworth by Coleridge. The title given 
it in the newspaper declares it an "Ode, in Mrs. Ratcliff s manner," i.e. а 
parodistic Ode. But it is agreed, also, that Coleridge must have been respon- 
sible for the title. The allusion to Ann Radcliffe, famous for Gothic novels 
not odes, is something of a red herring, and no one is trying to argue that 
the poem is a parody of Wordsworth as Radcliffe by Wordsworth: Parrish 
does not consider it a parody at all. 

The minute we entertain the possibility that The Mad Monk is a parody of 
Wordsworth by Coleridge, however, the statistical evidence of verbal and 
thematic parallels can be turned inside out. Do the concordances reveal that 
in their poetry, Coleridge almost never and Wordsworth very often used the 
words “turf,” “trod,” “plot,” and "margin"? It is just such frequent and charac- 
teristic words, foreign to his own poetic vocabulary, that the parodist would 
make the most of. And we know that Coleridge was almost as familiar with 
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Wordsworth's poetry, particularly at this time, as the author himself. It 
should not be difficult to regard this rather jagged parody as a natural by- 
product of that summer's strain of preparing the new edition of Lyrical 
Ballads (*. . . it was Dorothy and Coleridge who carried the burden of tran- 
scription” CL 1592). What remains to be proved is: the intent to parody. 

Fortunately the true nature of even so cryptic and muffled a parody as 
The Mad Monk reveals itself in its construction. A burlesque imitation can- 
not be made out of whole cloth. Alongside the characteristic language stolen 
from the victim's work there must appear occasional specious or indecorous 
words placed in the text as pitfalls at strategic moments; the pathos must be 
slanted to become bathos; the joints that would be strong in a genuine poem 
must be made weak and collapsible. 

A good but perhaps overly subjective way to test these joints is to read 
through Wordsworth's Lucy poems, the opening of the Intimations Ode, 
"Tis said that some have died for love, the “Fair seed-time" passage in The 
Prelude, and perhaps The Thorn, observing imitated or comparable passages 
and seeing how the absurdities of A Voice from the Side of Etna can have 
been suggested by quite serious things which become mannerisms when 
distorted or torn out of context, and noticing the un-Wordsworthian effects 
achieved. The great difference is that you cannot read ’Tis said or Strange 
Fits of Passion for laughs, without suppressing the real poem; whereas you 
cannot read The Mad Monk seriously without suppressing not only the spoof- 
ing title but the ridiculous concluding stanza — and a good deal else, as we 
shall see. And even then there is no real poem but a pastiche. The points of 
greatest emotional stress are made of dampened pasteboard: “I saw the sod,” 
“wounded woman’s blood,” “I struck the wound,” “Those crimson spectre 
hues.” Finally, try to make out the character of either the mournful murder- 
er or the cabin-dweller who reports his song as any kind of Wordsworthian 
persona, and then consider how easy it is, on the other hand, to recognize 
in the latter the self-effacing S.T.C. in the guise of “Nehemiah Higginbottom” 
(the name over which he published three parodistic Sonnets, attempted in 
the Manner of ‘Contemporary Writers’ іп 1797).+ 

There are less subjective tests; there are ways of discovering, for example, 
whether “I struck the wound” was supposed to be funny. But first let us 
consider the few figments of external evidence, evanescent and ambiguous 
as they seem to be. 

1 These, too, were unsuccessful as parodies. There was an evident intent to satirize certain of 
his friends’ verses — but no one quite understood who was being parodied. Actually the butt 


was partly Coleridge himself. See “Coleridge as Nehemiah Higginbottom,” Modern Language 
Notes siis (Dec 1958) 569—580. 
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All that we know about the poems Coleridge sent to Stuart in his 
letter of 7 October 1800 is that they were "a few" and that one of 
them was Wordsworth's, published pseudonymously 48 days later in the 
Morning Post (Alcaeus to Sappho). Sometimes the poems Coleridge sent 
to the editor were his friend's; most of the time they were his owm. 
One Wordsworth poem in the batch does not increase or decrease 
the chances that another was his own. There is only the undocumentable 
argument from ill health. But we could construct a similar argument against 
Wordsworth: “Wordsworth’s health declines constantly," wrote Coleridge 
to Stuart a week before (ca 30 September), alluding to his earlier explana- 
tion to Stuart (15 July) that “Wordsworth’s state of Health at this present 
time is such as to preclude all possibility of writing for a paper —.” But of 
course we know neither when The Mad Monk was sent in nor when it was 
written. If Coleridge wrote it, he could have done so any time within two 
or three months of its October publication; it must only postdate "Тіз said, 
which was certainly written before mid August, when it was in the printers' 
hands for the new Lyrical Ballads (see CL п 617-618). As for the date 
implied by one stanza's paralleling the first stanza of the Intimations Ode, 
whether we attribute The Mad Monk to Coleridge or to Wordsworth we 
must assume that Wordsworth had by this time contrived the language and 
metrical shape and theme of this stanza — either in The Mad Monk itself 
(if his) or in a form sufficiently close to both this and the later Ode to 
account for the parallels. 

The only fixed datum, outside the poem itself, is the name "S. T. Coleridge, 
Esq." attached to it in Maria Robinson's Wild Wreath in 1804. It may have 
been put there as a result of mistaken deduction. From the nature of Miss Rob- 
inson's request and Coleridge's reply in December 1802, however, it is evi- 
dent that she did not then have anything of his in hand (such as an attributed 
clipping or а manuscript among her mother's papers). We agree that the 
most plausible conclusion from available evidence is that Coleridge himself 
supplied the poem, not only to Stuart in the first instance, for the Morning 
Post, but likewise to Mary or to Maria Robinson. (Without this stipulation, 
indeed, it is difficult even to begin to trace the poem to Wordsworth — 
though the stipulation at the same time strengthens the case for Coleridge.) 
It would be characteristic of Coleridge, after the bluster of his reply to Miss 
Robinson, to turn around and send her something; he ends his letter by de- 
claring an “intention to write a poem . . . expressly in honor of your mother" 
and agreeing to any "truly honorable" plan of publication, and we may sup- 
pose that she finally got round him by settling for an old poem that would 
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go into her section of "Fugitive Pieces." But it is obvious that she was asking 
for a poem that he could sign. 

If The Mad Monk were really an ode by Wordsworth and one which 
Coleridge valued as highly as he did ’Tis said, I find it very hard to believe 
that he could have sent it to either of the Robinsons as his own. Falsely 
claiming a poem sent in “а private Letter" is not at all the same as sending 
a borrowed poem to the newspaper over a cryptic pseudonym. But it is not 
easy to find a reason for his sending The Mad Monk to Mary Robinson, who 
died two months after its publication. They did address flattery to each other 
in their public verses; he did write The Stranger Minstrel to and about her 
when he heard she was dying, and naturally he sent it to her. We may be 
almost certain he had not sent or given her a copy of Kubla Khan after 
reciting it to her, for she recognized its value and we should have found it 
popping up in one of her daughter's anthologies. On the other hand, his 
sending The Mad Monk to Maria Robinson (the more likely alternative) 
was tantamount to submitting it for publication as his own work. Coleridge 
was not the most straightforward person, but in these circumstances we 
should expect him to have submitted an original poem or, at the outside, 
a poem of borrowed materials transformed. When he took over Wordsworth's 
Beauty and Moonlight an Ode? and made it into Lewti; or the Circassian’s 
Love-chant, he did not release it under his own name until he had rebuilt 
it from stem to stern (through five drafts which can be studied in roughly 
accurate transcripts in the Complete Poetical Works of 1912). 

At one stage in the rewriting of Lewti, Coleridge achieved a version which 
he considered suitable for the newspaper, a pseudonymous version contain- 
ing ridiculous extensions of elements in the Wordsworthian original which 
had apparently struck his sense of humor. He next made fun of some of these 
absurdities in his third parodistic sonnet by "Nehemiah Higginbottom," but 
he liked the poem too well to leave it at that, and he improved and sobered 
it for later publication as his own. Could it be argued that the modifications 
in The Mad. Monk published under his own name in 1804 are comparable 
to this latter improvement of Letwti? 

For it is a simplification to speak of "the poem itself." The text and title 
of The Mad Monk of 1804 differ considerably in tone and appearance from 
those of the 1800 Voice from the Side of Etna. Unfortunately it is impossible 
to say whether the revisions in the Wild Wreath version were made by 
Coleridge himself or by Maria Robinson (or some assistant); they would not 


2 The MS title reveals that Wordsworth had written something he called “an Ode" as early 
as 1786. 
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have exceeded her notion of editorial prerogative. Hence they cannot be 
taken as direct clues of authorship; yet they prove valuable as contemporary 
evidence of certain weak spots in the original texture. 

What the revisions effect is the removal of some of the outward trappings 
of parody, the "sillinesses" to use Coleridge's term. The title is simplified, 
with no allusion to an “Оде” or to “the manner of Mrs. Ratcliff.” The final 
four lines, part of the envelope that conveys the parodistic purpose of the 
1800 version, are lopped off with their double exclamation marks and their 
“fays ...in dewy shoon" — the most inescapably burlesque passage in the 
poem. Some of the archaic or awkward diction (there for jest, perhaps) is 
modified or deleted: “sate” becomes “sat,” “wak’d” is changed to “woke” 
and “wounded woman's" to “murdered maiden’s.” (Kither Coleridge or 
Maria Robinson could have been influenced by the recollection that her 
mother had written The Murdered Maid.) The characteristically Words- 
worthian noun in "Such motions as will never cease" is replaced by the plain 
word "sorrows" — evidently to remove the risible suggestion of nausea from 
“uneasy . . . motions" and perhaps (if Coleridge did the revising) to draw 
attention away from Wordsworth. The line, “It is the stormy clouds above,” 
is given a more Coleridgean turn (but anyone could have done this, una- 
ware): “15 it the stormy clouds above . . . ?" All these changes and the other 
small verbal and mechanical improvements enabled the poem to slip unob- 
trusively into Maria's anthology of what she cheerfully called "sketches of 
unclassical Poesy." 

It is easy enough to imagine Coleridge's being responsible for these re- 
visions — to make an honest poem of it and to remove clues to the identity 
of the singing hermit. But the case of Lewti is instructive in its dissimilarity. 
The newspaper pseudonyms for the two poems are both mysterious, but 
the Lewti one links its poem to other Wordsworthian borrowings; the “jun- 
ior” signature points away from Wordsworth. What is more important, 
Lewti is à coherent serious poem made out of a single original, with tempor- 
ary lapses of decorum along the way. The Mad Monk is traceable to several 
originals, by the route of imitation, and it achieves coherence only by the 
incorporation of lapses of decorum into its basic structure; it attains unity 
only as a parody. The search for an original single source would be doomed 
by the unreality of the assumption it must depend on: that Wordsworth 
wrote and abandoned a poem like The Mad Monk and then constructed sev- 
eral poems imitating different parts of it, resulting in such dissimilar pro- 
ductions as Peter Bell, ’Tis said, and the Ode. We must use Occam's razor 
to cut away such a speculative extravagance, since the Wordsworthian ele- 
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ments in The Mad Monk can be directly traced to Wordsworth's extant 
poems. In other words, the simplest explanation is imitation — blended 
with spoofing. Wordsworth would not have imitated himself in this way — 
but Coleridge was in a perfect position to do so, and his economic and psy- 
chological motives were obviously strong. 

The crucial evidence lies in the text itself, however. If the sobered version 
of 1804 could stand on its own feet, we might reduce our differences over 
the authorship to a quibble easily resolved by agreeing to attribute to Cole- 
ridge only the foolish newspaper title and a few crudities possibly calcu- 
lated to tickle the newspaper audience. But the removal of a few excres- 
cences does not leave us with a poem that is characteristically Wordsworth- 
ian, either in tone or in decorum. Parody of Wordsworth and of Radcliffe 
remains — or parody of Wordsworth by means of Radcliffe. If Wordsworth 
had already written and published an Ode made out of the few lines Cole- 
ridge had picked up, or if Coleridge had entitled his parody “A Lyrical Ballad 
in the manner of Mrs Ratcliff,” the axis of these verses might have been dis- 
cernable at once: greatly to the author's embarrassment, who cannot have 
intended his jest to become public property. 

The structural principle is a grotesque misalliance of theme and action. 
The theme of the hermit's first utterance is Wordsworth methodized, but the 
action confessed in his second is Radcliffe translated into the idiom of the 
Lucy lyrics. Sad hermits and sweet wounded Rosas were no doubt conven- 
tional Gothic personae, but since we are directed to Ann Radcliffe we need 
not look further. We can find a prototype of the mad monk's confession in 
the confession of the villainous monk Schedoni in her novel The Italian 
(reviewed by Coleridge in 1798). Schedoni blurts out his admissions in the 
way Rosa's attacker does: "My brother died] . . . Father, I was his murderer!” 
The confessor cannot see him clearly enough to identify him positively 
(compare: "But him I could not see"). And he confesses to having loved 
a woman (his sister-in-law and then his wife) whom he wounded with a 
poniard and left for dead. Our monk's vision of Rosa's sod grave just before 
he wakes beside Rosa's sod seat is also woven on Radcliffe's horror loom: 
her hero has a vision of a ghastly monk with bloody dagger, then wakes to 
see the same monk beside his bed. On the other hand the lament at loss of 
delight in nature's loveliness is not Radcliffean at all. Ann Radcliffe's heroes 
and heroines (but never her villains) have a fine taste for the beauties of 
meadow, grove, and stream; but their attitudes are never Wordsworthian. 
Even while fleeing for their lives they can discuss the picturesque qualities 
of the landscape, and although gloom and terror are often supplied by 
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natural setting, there is never any suggestion that personal grief turns bright 
landscape to gloomy. For our hermit’s way of being disturbed by the scenery, 
we must turn to the lamenting lovers of ’Tis said and the poem that became 
Lewti. Even so the difference is as great as the similarity. The Wordsworth- 
ian lover is troubled by moving boughs and singing birds because they pain- 
fully remind him of the living form of the woman he loved. The parodist, 
in turning him into a guilty man who sees everywhere the wounded woman's 
trickling blood and spectre hues, turns what was once Wordsworthian to 
burlesque. Or, to move closer home, he ascribes the "Strange fits of passion" 
of Lucy's anxious lover to the guilty brutality of a Peter Bell: for it is to Peter, 
after beating the Ass in hatred, that "The moon uneasy looked" and the 
shadow of a cloud looked like "a gallows." 

The man who thought he had slain his Olivia, and so retired as the Monk 
Schedoni, was a deep-dyed villain. It was of course slanderous to imply a 
comparison to Wordsworth, author of laments at the real or imagined death 
of his Lucy or Emma, and now an avowed mountain Recluse. (“Most prob- 
ably, in some gloomier moment,” Coleridge had conjectured in 1799 to ac- 
count for one of the Lucy poems, Wordsworth “had fancied the moment in 
which his Sister might die.”) But the muffled manner of publication safely 
kept the slander within the family. There the joking identification may have 
clung to Wordsworth for a long time: in 1817 when he was having his por- 
trait painted, Sara Hutchinson complained (to a cousin) that the artist was 
being forced to give Wordsworth's face an “unnatural” expression — because 
he “would not put on one Schedoni glance.” 8 

Another and kindlier identification is suggested by the pseudonym, 
Cassiani, junior. Joannes Eremita Cassianus was a recluse of the fifth cen- 
tury who wrote on the spiritual dangers — and triumphs — of monastic 
living. The author, in signing himself Cassiani, junior, or the junior of 
Cassianus, implies that the man who "might be" a hermit or a monk is that 
venerable recluse and that it is a fellow monk, his junior, who listens to his 
"dreary plaint." Wordsworth "is a good and kind man," Coleridge had re- 
cently confessed, "& the only one whom in all things I feel my Superior — & 
you will believe me, when I say, that I have few feelings more pleasurable 
than to find myself in Intellectual Faculties an Inferior." We may indeed 
believe him, without being surprised to find him indulging in covert ex- 


8 If Wordsworth's A Character, which Parrish correctly describes as “half-affectionate, half- 

atronizing," was really a character sketch of Coleridge (as Griggs suggested in 1953), it would 
t in beautifully as Wordsworth’s immediate retort to The Mad Monk: he sent it to the printers 
on about 17 October or about four days after the appearance of The Monk in the Morning Post. 
But I have serious misgivings about the suggested identification. 
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pressions of dismay and sarcasm.‘ A few years earlier in his Higginbottom 
‘sonnets he had ridiculed other “contemporary poets” (even more vaguely 
and less traceably than on the present occasion) whom he accused of “plain- 
ing plaintively.” What sends the junior hermit in “deep dismay” to his “cabin” 
is the senior hermit’s “dreary plaint”; nevertheless he at first calls it “music” 
and praises it highly when he describes it as “In melody most like an old 
Sicilian song.” Between these two, Wordsworth and Coleridge, the allusion 
would signify, as Parrish has indicated, the Wordsworthian ideal, an Idyllium 
of Theocritus. The poet singing from his retreat in Sicily, however, “might 
be” the suicidal Empedocles or the discouraged Simonides. Coleridge, we 
know, thought of Wordsworth as the incarnation of a spirit that had once 
been “Simonides or Empedocles — or both in one” (an idea that fits excel- 
lently a Coleridgean depiction of Wordsworth as the plaintive voice from 
Etna's side).° 

We arrive at the basic question of what The Mad Monk is and what 
it is about. Parrish describes the poem as “a ‘complaint’ spoken by a man 
who has murdered his ‘Rosa’ ” More precisely the poem contains a com- 
plaint, in two parts, by a poet (i. e. a hermit-like singer whose voice flows as 
music). But the whole poem (even in the truncated 1804 version) is a report 
by a visitor who overhears and quotes the singer and departs in dismay. In 
the full version, with signature, it is indicated that the reporter is a fellow 
poet, if an inferior. This is implied not only by the presentation of both as 
hermits but by the stage property of the "goat-herd's tent" in a Theocritan 
setting, for in Theocritus the poets are cast as goatherds. Parrish, by vir- 
tually ignoring the "contemplator" (more accurately the reporting poet) 
and the disparity between the two segments of Wordsworthian music over- 
heard by him, and by treating the quoted complaint as "essentially" the 
poem and a poetic whole, is in effect treating the quoted music as Words- 
worth's. But if the voice heard is that of Wordsworth (in some persona: a 
poet but a murderer), who is his reporting colleague? Coleridge, of course, 
whose "cabin" or “goat-herd’s tent upon the open lawn" is his new mountain 
residence, Greta Hall, which he was describing to his friends in letter after 


* In 1802 at the time of Wordsworth's wedding, Coleridge sent to the Morning Post not only 
the "touching and memorable wedding gift” of his Dejection: an Ode but an epigram called Spots 
in the Sun constituting “a mischievous jest at Wordsworth's visit to Annene” T Moorman, Words- 
worth x 575). His publishing this sort of private Joke, naming Annette, calling her “the lovely 
courtesan," and сае Wordsworth as "My father confessor" who cautions his son against 
sinning yet may Lins burn if he gazes too long, is a case in point — not only as a cryptic 
ridicule of his friend but as a similar expression of the Superior-Inferior relationship. 

5 A Malta notebook, quoted by J. B. Beer (Coleridge the Visionary, 1959, 282, 343), who notes 
that Coleridge apparently "thought of Simonides as one who, like Wordsworth, had ‘yielded up 
moral questions in despair’ ” — as had, of course, the monk called mad. 
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letter in July and August. He did not call it a goatherd's tent, but in several 
letters he described the nearby mountains as “а whole camp of giants' tents" 
— which suggests about the right scale. If we wish to have the authorship 
the other way around, we face the extraordinarily difficult task of inter- 
preting the senior hermit, who speaks in Wordsworthian or pseudo-Words- 
worthian vein, as somehow not Wordsworth, and the junior hermit, who 
refers to his dwelling so indifferently as a cabin or tent, as a persona intended 
by Wordsworth to be acting and speaking with the real manners and real 
language of a goatherd, or at least a cabin dweller. 

But it is high time for our more objective evidence. I have argued that to 
discover in the poem a few words highly characteristic of Wordsworth’s 
usage and not of Coleridge’s does not tell us who put them there. If we sus- 
pect that they were planted there by Coleridge imitating Wordsworth, how- 
ever, we can draw further upon the concordances, and to good purpose. If 
we extend our survey to all the concorded words in The Mad Monk, we dis- 
cover that the text is strewn with words and phrases which Wordsworth 
(whose taste in diction was a very conscious one, as we know from his Pref- 
ace) rigorously kept out of his poetry, before 1805 at least. And we find 
among these some terms that Coleridge also eschewed. When we examine 
them in particular, remembering that it might be the strategy of a parodist 
to put false or indecorous elements in key positions, we must conclude either 
that Wordsworth lapsed into uncharacteristic diction somehow — or that 
Coleridge was making up a hash of Wordsworthian and non-Wordsworthian 
diction for his own purposes. 

Consider first the climactic moment of the mountain singer’s confession: 


I struck the wound — this hand of mine! 
For, ohl thou Maid divine, 
Ilov'd to agony! 


In all the poetry of Wordsworth or Coleridge no one ever “struck a wound.” 
Persons sometimes struck blows, a very different idiom, or simply “struck & 
struck again" (Peter Bell, which may have suggested this and the “agony” ). 
But the tell-tale term is “Maid divine,” a debasement neither poet was ever 
guilty of. For Wordsworth, joy and sympathy and light could be called 
“divine,” but never any human. His careful avoidance of this shoddy epithet 
is expressed in a very late poem (1833), where he cautiously alludes to “a 
young maiden, only not divine.” The Mad Monk passage is clearly a travesty. 

The phrase “mine eyes” in line 26 appears also to be an intentional impro- 
priety. Without the concordances we might not be sure, but there are pages 
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of "eyes" in the Wordsworth concordance, and his persons are always refer- 
ring to their own. After once writing "mine eyes" in a School Exercise of 1785, 
he absolutely eschewed the phrase for twenty years. Indeed both poets were 
extremely sensitive to the difference between “my eyes” and “mine eyes.” 
Coleridge all his life used “my eyes” but for the rare occasions when he was 
being melodramatic or heavily sentimental, and even when he caught him- 
self writing ^mine eyes swam with tears," he changed it to mine eye." In 
line 11 of The Mad Monk he first wrote “my eyes,” but in line 23 we can see 
him pushing into absurdity (“my eyes I”) so that he is driven to “mine eyes I” 
in line 26. The revisions of 1804 demonstrate that these incongruities were 
evident: for The Wild Wreath the see-saw part of line 23 is amputated and 
all three passages are given the same coloring by reduction of every “my eyes” 
to the perfectly Robinsonian “mine eyes.” Further sign of Wordsworth’s con- 
scious avoidance of such poetic diction in this period is the striking fact that 
he readmitted “mine eyes" into his poetry in 1805-06, thereafter almost always 
using it in preference to “my eyes” except in The Prelude, where “mine” and 
“ту” are about equally frequent. 

In the first lines of the poem (to take them in order) the “Cavern’s 
mouth, / That fronted to the South” may be supposed droll. “Fronted to” is 
not idiomatic for either poet, as it might be for a real-estate broker. And 
Wordsworth generally used “cave” and reserved “cavern” for the lofty or 
mock-lofty — as in Peter Bell: “Into the Cavern’s mouth he peeps.” Here it 
prepares a contrast for the other hermit’s cabin or tent. The “chestnut” is 
stage property for Mt Etna (via the classics or Ann Radcliffe). This and the 
“Sicilian” reference make a unity which would defeat any hypothesis that 
“Etna” is a mere Coleridgean replacement of “Helvellyn” or “Skiddaw.” 

In the monk's first melody, the ascent to “bright green vale” seems genuine 
enough, but the ensuing descent to “forest’s dark recess” is ominous. I sus- 
pect that Radcliffe’s shadow darkens the normal Worsworthian “recess,” 
which was, in his current poetry, a “calm recess” made up of “one green 
field” among “ancient trees" — or an “opportune recess.” I suppose that 
Wordsworth might have written of dark recesses, but he did not, whereas 
they are constant cliches of horror in Radcliffe. 

The contrast between “steady loveliness” and the ensuing “motions” which 
the monk now feels “on earth’s uneasy scene” teeters, perhaps, on the prep- 
osition “on” and the implication of nausea. “Uneasy” is not a word either 


9 He would come close to doing so, in Prelude VII (1805), not (be it noted) in description of 
nature but in recollection of a scene in a Gothic drama on the London stage, in which "some 
beauteous Dame / Advanced in radiance through а deep recess / Of thick-entangled forest. . . ." 
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poet used in this way — except Wordsworth in this curious couplet of 


1814: 
* Strange scene, fantastic and uneasy 
Аз ever made a maniac dizzy. 


Wordsworth’s own later comment on this was: “distressingly puerile," but 
the intent of course had been mock puerility. When he wrote it, was he re- 
calling the Mad Monk, the maniac who was made dizzy on earth's uneasy 
scene? (File with the "Schedoni glance.") Further indication that there was 
mockery in the nausea passage lies in the fact that in revision it was replaced 
by "sorrows." To Parrish's statistics of usage should be added the fact that the 
plural “motions” appears only 3 times in Coleridge's poetry, 41 in Words- 
worth’s, centrally in the Lucy complex. It nucleates the present stanza (easily 
contrived by the author of a ballad concerned with the "uneasy motion" 
of a ship) and whatever mirth it contains. 

Elements of travesty seem to lie in the pseudo-Wordsworthian jingle of 
lines 18-19, and I feel an incongruous drop from the “music . . . melody... 
song" of the first stanza to the "mournful voice . . . dreary plaint" of the 
second description of the "voice." But the latter is cast in a standard Words- 
worthian mold, “And thus . . . renewd,” and my suspicion of a mocking 
intent may be unfounded. Stanzas 4 and 5, leading up to the determinedly 
burlesque exhortation of the “Maid divine,” however, supply a context within 
which the changes rung on Wordsworth’s “turf,” “sod,” “mossy,” “margin,” 
and “flow’rets” (see Parrish) must be taken as parodistic. And the lover's 
cry of agony, 
| The youth, whom thou call'dst thine, 

Did never love like me, 


may be understood as a mouthful of nonsense, as its denotations seep out: the 
Rosa whom Cassianus oft sate with on the plot of mossy ground was not really 
his love; he wounded her in jealousy of "the youth" she preferred. There 
was indeed never love like this in the Lucy and Emma poems with which 
this utterance is speciously cognate. Reread ’Tis said that some have died 
for love to recover the true cry of Wordsworth’s lover at the end of his tether: 


Turn from me, gentle Lovel nor let me walk 
Within the sound of Emma’s voice, nor know 
Such happiness as I have known to-day. 


The trickling, bloody absurdities in the next stanza ought to be fairly self- 
evident. The sun tormenting the mad lover from “his western bed!” is prob- 
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ably to be taken as Higginbottomish sensuality. Gaudy diction is in the plea 
that the sun "cease . . . to diffuse . . . crimson spectre hues!” “Crimson” is 
one of Wordsworth’s sunset colors, but his sun never diffuses hues, and the 
word “spectre” is tossed in carelessly. Wordsworth once (later) used it as 
an adjective, in “spectre shape,” and Coleridge once in “spectre ship.” In 
these uses the syntax implies that the shape or the ship is a spectre; diffused 
hues do not make a shape or ship, spectral or otherwise. “Spectre” here is a 
Radcliffean or Coleridgean signature, collapsing the effect just at a point 
where serious reading would require a suspension of such intrusions. 

The hermit’s final cry is a reductio of the Wordsworthian visionary yearn- 
ings: "O let me lie in peace, and be for ever dead!” a bald declaration 
of what an unsympathetic reader may believe that Wordsworth’s persons 
really want. 

In the concluding retreat of the junior hermit or goatherd, any momentary 
acceptance of “twilight fays” as romantic phenomena is shattered by the 
muted clump of their “dewy shoon.” Milton’s “clouted shoon” belong on a 
“dull swain.” Wordsworth, in the second Celandine poem of 1802, would 
use “beneath our shoon,” within quotation marks. Currently he was writing, 
in The Recluse, of the “illusion” in early boyhood of “softly-gliding Fays,” 
but it simply must be Coleridge who puts “shoon” on them. 

As for the goatherd who lives on the lawn below Etna, Wordsworth tells 
about him (later) in Prelude X (1805). He is Comates, fed by honey bees 
because his lips are wet with the Muses’ nectar. When Wordsworth thinks 
of Coleridge in connection with Sicilian song, he recalls Theocritus’ tale of 
Comates. His suggestion to Coleridge in 1799, cited by Parrish, that he 
should imagine himself “as lying in a valley on the side of Mount Etna read- 
ing” the Idylls, may have planted the seed of this poem. My point at the 
moment is that if Coleridge wrote The Voice from the Side of Etna (and we 
have already agreed that he gave it that title), the conclusion in which he 
retires to the spot where Comates was honey fed is an apt signature for the 
author of Kubla Khan, in mingled mock humility and pride. 

A last desperate stand for the Wordsworthian hypothesis might be to argue 
that Wordsworth wrote the poem casting himself as an agonized lover and 
Coleridge as a dismayed Comates! But the effort to imagine Wordsworth’s 
writing The Mad Monk is unrewarding. The locale is puzzling, the abortive 
“There was a time” and “steady loveliness” fall off strangely to the pseudo- 
Lucy-ballad lines and the confession and agony of the singing murderer. 
The persona, taken seriously, makes a very curious goatherd for Words- 
worth to speak through or present. He no more belongs in the company of 
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Wordsworth's true rustics than Rosa in the company of Lucy and Emma. 
Perhaps his most suspect act is his eaves-dropping on a mountain hermit and 
sending his report to the Morning Post. Where we find these lines wander- 
ing is not in the deserts of Arabia but in the desert of London town. And 
Parrish is, I believe, mistaken in saying that we have no way of knowing 
what Coleridge thought of The Mad Monk. From the title we can deduce 
that he felt it to belong in the category of which he spoke in that letter to 
Stuart concerning his efforts to write something worth sending to the news- 
paper (CL 1 629): *. . . I do nothing, but almost instantly it's defects & sill- 
inesses come upon my mind... .” It must be noticed that this remark is 
organically related to the statement which follows it, after two short sen- 
tences: “I shall fill up these Blanks with a few Poems.” The remark may well 
have been inspired by one of the actual Poems used to fill up the Blanks. 
According to Parrish's deductions, one of these was The Mad Monk. Cole- 
ridge does not say that he can do nothing, has ceased being an Author. He 
only professes to be disgusted with the "defects & sillinesses" of "my per- 
formance" — which is to say that he has just now been the Author of a silly 
performance. Quod erat demonstrandum. 
D. V. E. 


HI REBUTTALS 


THOUGH ungallant in trying to take away from Wordsworth (in a Words- 
worthian commemorative issue!) a poem I offer to add to the canon, Erdman 
_atones by refusing to believe that Wordsworth could have written so bad a 
poem. My own feeling is that a number of Wordsworth's poems, subjected 
to the right sort of scrutiny, look almost as risible as The Mad Monk — and 
cannot all be parodies. The Gothic strain runs strong through the early verse 
and well into the 1800s, and its excesses often seem absurd. Would it not be 
possible to find burlesque even in ’Tis said, which, I have suggested, differs 
from The Mad Monk only in degree? If nobody in all of Wordsworth ever 
struck a wound, as Erdman says, nobody ever made his moan, either. And 
what an absurd moan this is, complete with melodramatic gestures (“my 
hand is on my heart”) and bold aggressive cries directed at insensate objects 
(“Move, thou cottage, from behind that oak”). Can we be expected to take 
seriously the moan of a man who chases a harmless bird about? (You there, 
Thou Thrush! “Into yon row of willows flit / Upon that alder sit; / Or sing 
another song, or choose another tree.”) But I suppose Erdman’s analysis of 
The Mad Monk will impel many loyal Wordsworthians to turn the poem 
gladly back to Coleridge. 
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A number of points, however, the assigning of the poem’s two voices to a 
Senior and Junior Hermit, the magnification of slight verbal changes, the 
easy identification of the “goat-herd’s tent” with Greta — these and other 
things still trouble me. And I wish particularly to express my disquiet about 
the invoking of negative evidence drawn from concordances, as in the ob- 
servation that Wordsworth “rigorously kept out of his poetry, before 1805 at 
least" or “absolutely eschewed . . . for twenty years” particular words or 
epithets. I suspect that poets rarely eschew or suppress words, but I submit 
it as a general principle of concordance use that a low frequency is likely to 
be meaningless unless cited in conjunction with a high frequency (the same 
word in another poet, or a parallel word in the same poet). Every poet, after 
all, uses hundreds of words only once. 

Now Erdman does, to be sure, make use of high and low frequencies in con- 
junction — the very ones that seemed most useful to me in putting my own 
case. I am, I confess, as fascinated as he is by the ambivalence of this evidence 
once the possibility of parody is raised: the more quintessentially Words- 
worthian a passage, the greater the chance that Coleridge, the master-paro- 
dist, wrote it! I can only pray that this argument will not fall into the hands 


of an anti-Stratfordian! 
S. М.Р. 


PARRISH is so gallant that I shall waive rebuttal except to record my agree- 
ment with his “general principle of concordance use" — and with his observa- 
tion that it does not apply when, as here, high and low frequencies are cited 
in conjunction! Precisely what we are not talking about is the sort of rare 
word that appears only for the nonce or not at all because the occasion for 
its use appears only once or never. Occurring with extremely high frequency 
in Wordsworth’s poetry are the words “mine” and “eyes”; the occasions for 
their use in combination are highly frequent: their not so occurring must 
constitute a more than accidental avoidance — as witness his general admis- 
sion of “mine eyes” after about 1805, a time when Wordsworth may be said 
(from this and much other evidence) to have changed his “style sheet.” The 
words “maid” and “divine” also occur with high frequency; again Words- 
worth’s avoiding their use in combination — in this case he kept the phrase 
forever at arm’s length — must represent one of those innumerable tabus 
without which no writer’s consistency of style could be maintained. 


D. V. E. 
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American Indians and the first French settlers in Florida, 1564, a unique gouache drawing 
by Jacques Le Moyne, willed to The New York Public Library by James Hazen Hyde 





"The Picture Competition," two segments of an illuminated manuscript scroll, Kyoto 1554, 
of the eleventh-century Japanese Tales of Genji Spencer Collection 








Front Matter 


This springtime of sudden thaw and 
everything-blossoming-at-once is paral- 
leled in our current exhibitions, with 
The Book of Tapan coming at once up- 
on the heels of The Book of India; in 
our renewal of new accession listings, 
some current but some rather tardy; and 
in our spring freshet of new publica- 
tions, some in the press all winter. 


New Accessions 


Our lists, continuing from February, of 
Reference Department accessions are 
not to be thought of as more than cas- 
ually selective samplings of the many- 
branching and massive influx of new 
research materials. We publish them 
mainly to suggest something of the De- 
partment's scope and to remind persons 
who used the collections yesterday that 
today and tomorrow their content is 
appreciably changing as well as in- 
creasing. The declaration, "Constant 
Growth," should be recorded for those 
divisions not separately reporting now 
or in February: American History and 
Genealogy, Art and Architecture, Eco- 
nomics, Newspaper, Oriental and Pe- 
riodicals Divisions, as also the Circula- 
tion Departments Picture Collection 
and Schomburg Collection of Negro 
Literature. The Science and Technology 
Division publishes its separate bimonth- 
ly reports of New Technical Books 
($1.50 a year, by subscription). 

As for the Spencer Collection of Book 
Illustration, a new exhibition of Recent 
Acquisitions is in preparation. Mean- 
while we can never have enough pic- 
torial samplings in the Bulletin. This 
month our first plate greyly reproduces 
a colorful gouache by Jacques Le 
Moyne, received from the estate of 
James Hazen Hyde, a unique 16th cen- 
tury miniature which is the earliest ex- 
tant painting of a New World scene by 


an eye-witness. second plate cap- 
tures two moments in the narrative se- 
quence of a 16th century manuscript 
scroll of the Japanese classic Tales of 
Genji. 


America in 1564 


What is known of the Le Moyne 
gouache can be briefly told. In 1562, 
Charles IX, King of France, acting up- 
on the advice of the Protestant admiral 
Coligny, dispatched an expeditionary 
force under Captain Jean Ribaut to 
Spanish Florida in the New World to 
seek out a spot where Huguenots might 
find haven. Both at the mouth of the 
St John’s River, the present Mayport, 
Florida, and on Parris Island, South 
Carolina, Captain Ribaut cast anchor, 
constructed forts, and erected two mar- 
ble Doric pillars, brought from France 
“with the King’s arms graven therein.” 
The Ribaut expedition, however, did 
not remain long and was soon returned 
to France. 

In 1564 a second expedition was dis- 
patched from France, commanded by 
René Goulaine de Laudonniére, who 
had accompanied Ribaut on the first 
voyage. 

Returning to the site of the fort near 
the mouth of the St John’s River, Lau- 
donniére was greeted by the chief of 
the Timucua Indians, Athore by name, 
near the column still standing and 
"wreathed from top to bottom with 
flowers of all sorts and boughs of trees 
of the choicest,” in honor of the return 
of the white man. It was a minor epi- 
sode in the great play for empire by the 
French, but it provided as a byproduct 
the oldest surviving eye-witness draw- 
ing of an Indian on his native ground. 

Jacques Le Moynes de Morgues, the 
artist who had accompanied the expedi- 
tion to map the country and шшк 
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the natives, is responsible for a number 
of gouaches, drawn on the spot but 
known to us only in the engraved ver- 
sions of Theodore 44 Bry in his publi- 
cation of Le Moynes’ Brevis Narratio 
in 1591 after the painter's death. 

The only surviving original gouache 
drawing, painted on parchment, shows 
Laudonniére with Chief Athore stand- 
ing before the decorated column with 
Indians about, and with offerings of 
vegetables and Indian foods spread for 
the reception. 

The gouache, from the collection of 
James Hazen Hyde of New York and 
Versailles, was willed to The New 
York Public Library by Mr Hyde, 
whose death occurred on July 26, 1959. 
He had acquired it, some time before 
1901, from the Comtesse de Genay, 
who had inherited it from her father, 
the Comte de Béhague. He, however, 
had left no documentation of its acqui- 
sition; so we are at a loss to trace the 
ownership further back than about 
1875. During the preceding three cen- 
turies all the Le Moyne paintings had 
been thought lost. 


Japan in 1554 


Because Tokyo and New York are in- 
creasingly ee each other as 
Sister Cities, this year’s “Salute to 
Spring,” a festival that includes singing 
and dancing on the steps of the Library, 
will be followed by a permanent plant- 
ing in our front yard of twenty cherry 
trees from Japan, the gift of the Japa- 
nese American Association of New 
York. 

The present main lobby exhibition of 
“The Book of Japan,” comprising some 
sixty scrolls, illuminated manuscripts, 
and illustrated books from the Spencer 
Collection, was planned to welcome the 
arrival of the Crown Prince of Japan 
and of the foremost troupe of Kabuki 
dancers. The Prince’s trip has now been 
postponed until the autumn and the 
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dancers’ arrival until June. Other prep- 
arations include an exhibition of Jap- 
anese Treaties at the Pierpont Morgan 
Library and a commemoration of the 
Meiji Period at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. 

In range, our exhibition covers 
twelve centuries of Japanese accom- 
plishment. Beginning with a specimen of 
the first Japanese printing, perhaps the 
first wood Plock printing in the world, 
made for the Empress Shotoku in 770, 
and coming up to Hokusai's One Hun- 
dred Views of Mount Fuji, printed and 
illustrated in Tokyo in 1834-35, there 
are books for the priest, the feudal lord, 
and the merchant class — each of whom 
ruled during certain centuries of Jap- 
anese history. For the priest: scrolls and 
manuscripts on Shinto, on Buddhism, 
and on the founders of certain sects; 
also manuscript prayer books. For the 
feudal rulers: chivalric literature in the 
earliest and in the most eminent exam- 
ples, such as Lady Murasaki's Genji and 
the touching stories of Ise. For every- 
one: the Tsuretsure-Gusa, the humor- 
ous essays of Kenko. And then, with the 
rise of the merchant class and the be- 

innings of printed and illustrated 

ooks: the classics, books of the trades 
and professions, views and travel, fic- 
tion and fable, represented here in rare 
first editions, usually of the 16th and 
l7th centuries. And, of all periods, il- 
lustrated poetry. Shown also are books 
illustrated by the great masters Uta- 
maro, Moromobu, Hokusai, and Hiro- 
shige. 

The Tale (or Tales) of Genji, Genfi 
Monogatari, written at Court during 
the first decade of the 11th century by 
Lady Shikibu Murasaki and one of the 
great books of world literature, is exhib- 
ited in a particularly sensitive manu- 
script version in the handwriting of an- 
other lady, Gyokui Kaifukuin, the 
daughter of a nobleman. Her manu- 
script was written and illustrated, prob- 
ably in Kyoto, in the year 1554. 


FRONT MATTER 


This complex novel, of fifty-odd chap- 
ters in five parts, deals mainly with the 
loves of Prince Genji, the son of an em- 
peror by a consort of inferior rank. But 
"Genji" also stands for the ethical and 
moral code of feudal and imperial Ja- 
pan. The scene illustrated in our front- 
ispiece represents the "Picture Competi- 
tion" (chapter 8 of part 2) in which two 
Court factions compete in the exhibition 
and criticism of painted scrolls. An 
“amazing collection of paintings” was 
finally assembled, and anyone having to 
do with gathering and mounting the 
materials of an exhibition will appreci- 
ate Lady Murasaki’s account of the 
feverish efforts involved. Nevertheless, 
“when the great day came, though 
there had not been much time for prep- 
aration, everything was arranged in 
the most striking and effective manner.” 


Regality in 1960 


The social protocol of modern Euro- 
pean royal correspondence and insignia 
may be studied in a handsome collec- 
tion, presented to the Library by Miss 
Susan Lee Gordon of Rego Park, New 
York, of eighty acknowledgments and 
“letters indirectly from almost every 
member of the Royal Family of the 
United Kingdom” and “various mem- 
bers of the Royal Families of Greece, 
Belgium, The Netherlands, Sweden, 
Norway, and (the Grand Ducal Family 
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of) Luxembourg.” As Miss Gordon ob- 
serves, “the letters and envelopes are 
beautifully engraved with the varying 
and differentiating! royal coats of arms, 
crests, and insignias belonging to the 
immediate royal families . . . and their 
respective royal branches." The collec- 
tion covers the years since 1951. 


Our Spring Publications 


(For convenience in ordering, see 
Order Blank on page 289, below.) 


CRITICISM 


Not quite ready to announce in April in 
our “William Wordsworth Issue,” but 
designed as an appendage to it and now 
completed, is a valuable compendium 
of Wordsworthian Criticism 1945—1959: 
An Annotated Bibliography, by Elton 
F. Henley with the assistance of David 
H. Stam (60 pages, $2). 

This guide to fifteen years’ criticism 
brings up to date the bibliographical 
portion of James V. Logan’s Guide and 
Bibliography (1947). “In extending Pro- 
fessor Logan’s list down through the 
year 1959, with his kind encourage- 
ment,” says Mr Henley, “I follow in the 
main his basis of selection and his policy 
of annotation.” The nearly 400 entries 
were culled from about scholarly 
journals and reviews and all relevant 
books. After a first group of entries, 
comprising bibliographies, all the ma- 
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terial is arranged chronologically, by 
year. Besides a comprehensive index, 
there is an Analysig of entries under 
eight subject categories. 


SCIENCE 


Announced in January and described 
in February (see above, pages 83-86) 
and now actually in supply is George 
S. Bonn's annotated checklist of Japa- 
nese Journals in Science and Technol- 
ogy, listing 660 titles by subject, title, 
key word, etc, etc, etc (128 pages, $2). 
“Since most of the important journals 
listed are still quite active, and since 
the background information on all of 
the journals can still be useful biblio- 
graphically and in other more general 
ways, this checklist is offered as one 
kind of help to librarians and research 
workers who want to learn more about 
what is being published in prm in the 
areas of the pure and applied physical 
sciences. 


MODERN GREEK 


Announced in September (see the 
Bulletin Vol ихш 455-465) and not a 
compilation to be hurried through the 
press, but now ready for delivery, is the 
modestly monumental Modern Greek 
Studies in the West: A Critical Bibliog- 
raphy of Studies on Modern Greek 
Linguistics, Philology, and. Folklore, in 
Languages other than Greek, by 
Donald C. Swanson (93 pages, $2.75). 

Over 280 books and 780 periodical 
articles are described and analyzed 
under 29 subject headings. An intro- 
ductory essay on "The Content of Mod- 
ern Greek Studies" is followed by a dis- 
cussion of sources, an "Analysis of the 
Bibliography" by topic and language 
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("Ihe research tools for the study of 
late Byzantine and modern Greek are, 
aside from Greek, quite clearly German, 
French, English, and Italian, in that 
order"), some critical notes on the lead- 
ing western scholars in the field, and a 
tally of library holdings of the books 
listed: in the Gennadeion Library, in 
Athens, 207 of the 247 items checked 
in 1956; in The New York Public Li- 
rary, 139 of the 259 entries checked; in 
the University of Minnesota Library, 
104 of these. 


Tae Dance 


Gayly covered, documentarily illus- 
trated, and already receiving plaudits 
in preview, is a booklet which brings 
together articles we have been publish- 
ing in the Bulletin since last p 
Famed for Dance: Essays on the Theory 
and Practice of Theatrical Dancing in 
England, 1660-1740, by Шап Купе 
Fletcher, Selma Jeanne Cohen, and 
Roger Lonsdale (64 pages, 8 plates, $1). 

“A Wonderfully informative work 
about a period that few know anything 
about,” is John Martin’s comment in the 
Sunday New York Times. “The New 
York Public Library has put us all in its 
debt once more by its latest expedition 
into the dance world.” 


Harry Miller Lydenberg 


With sorrow we record the death, on 
April 16, of Dr Harry Miller Lydenberg, 
Director of the Library from 1934 to 
1941, Dr Lydenberg died at the age of 
eighty-five. 

A memorial tribute by Mr Freehafer, 
and a supplementary list of the pub- 
lished writings of Dr Lydenberg, since 
1942, will appear in a subsequent issue. 
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John Beckley: Jefferson's Campaign Manager 
By GLORIA JAHODA 


N THE autumn of 1795 George Washington’s second term as President 

had one more year to run, the concessions of America’s recent treaty 
with Great Britain were being debated hotly in newspapers up and down 
the land, and James Madison was turning over a letter which had reached 
him at his home in Orange, Virginia: 


You can have no idea how deeply the public confidence is withdrawing 
itself from the President, and with what avidity strictures on his conduct 
are received. Sensible of this, his friends are redoubling their efforts to 
exalt his name and exaggerate his past services. But all is vain. The vital 
blow, aimed at the independence and best interests of his country by the 
impending treaty, mark him in indelible character as the head of a British 
faction, and gratitude no longer blinds the public mind.! 


Madison's emotional correspondent was John Beckley, possessor of "the 
keenest pair of ears in the country"; Beckley was an ardently radical Jeffer- 
sonian who contemptuously dubbed the Father of his Country “old W." 
Madison had learned to rely on Beckley for information. Not only did Beck- 
ley know how to feel the public pulse and use his findings to advantage, but 
he knew how to work. If the new nation was rough, so were its politics. 
Whether he was planning to stuff prepared pro-Jefferson election ballots 
into the hands of unwary Pennsylvania back-country farmers, showering 
the New York electorate with pamphlets, writing acid anti-Federalist arti- 
cles, or cockíng an ear to the conversation of Philadelphia's urbane drawing- 
rooms on the lookout for strategic tidbits to purvey to his friends, Beckley 
was a reliable party man. Madison knew it, and so did James Monroe and 


1 John Beckley to James Madison, September 10, 1795, Madison Papers, Manuscript Division, 
The New York Public Library. 
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Thomas Jefferson. Three future presidents trusted Beckley. They needed 
him because he was а realist and a salesman. Unlike that political boss, 
Aaron Burr, Beckley worked not for himself but for "the republican Cause." 
The Jefferson pamphlets and ballots with which he was to reach one third 
of the entire voting population of the states where he operated show that 
he understood mass communications in an age when the next town could 
be a world away, and that he knew efficient public relations techniques win 
elections. He is an important political ancestor for both parties. In him the 
American tradition of press-agentry and of the free-for-all party battle has 
a significant early exponent. He had fighting talents, and if we believe that 
fights had no place in early America we are romanticizing unduly the politi- 
cal climate in which the Founding Fathers operated. The two-party system 
was being born; the pangs of its labor were often violent. To his opponents 
Beckley could be venomous, as when he gleefully exposed the figures which 
showed how heavily Washington had overdrawn his presidential salary, 
but to his fellow-Jeffersonians he was always loyal, and he was remarkably 
selfless in his failure to seek personal glory. It was “the Cause" that mattered. 

Beckley was a string-puller. He took care to put propaganda "in the 
proper hands." He delighted in writing fiery campaign brochures. He created 
the scandal that led to Treasury Secretary Alexander Hamilton's humiliating 
confession of his affair with Mrs Reynolds, the wife of a New York racketeer 
in search of a Treasury post. Beckley had official status; for many years he 
was the Clerk of the United States House of Representatives, and he was 
the first Librarian of Congress. But it was his unofficial, behind-the-scenes 
role that mattered in the history of the 1790s. That role is revealed by the 
letters, preserved in the Library's Manuscript Division, which he wrote to 
Madison and to Monroe.? It is also revealed by the anonymous tracts he 
published, some of them rather inappropriately under the name “а Calm 
Observer" and one signed "Americanus, which campaigned for Jefferson 
in 1800 and three copies of which may be found in the Library's Rare Book 
Room.? To examine the Library's Beckley materials is to gain insight not only 
into Beckley's own career as a party manager, but also into the political 
atmosphere of America's infancy. 


2 Madison Papers, Manuscript Division, John Beckley to James Madison, September 2, 1799, 
September 10, 1792, October 17, 1792, May 95, 1795, September 10, 1795, June 20, 1796, 
October 15, 1796; Monroe Papers, Manuscript Division, John Beckley to James Monroe, June 1, 
1795, December 14, 1795, April 2, 1796, October 17, 1796, August 26, 1800, July 18, 1806. 

3 John James Beckley [Americanus], Address to the People of the United States: with an Epitome 
and Vindication of the Public Life and Character of Thomas Jefferson (Philadelphia 1800; New 
York 1800; Newport, Rhode Island 1800). 
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In October 1777 Beckley, a young lawyer and a Virginian by adoption (he 
was born in London), had been elected Clerk of the Virginia Senate. He 
was then just twenty. The impression of some historians that he was the 
son of Virginia baronet Sir William Bickley is mistaken. Beckley, whose 
parentage remains obscure, had no aristocratic family connections, and owed 
his prominence solely to his own energies. At seventeen he had been Clerk 
to the Henrico County, Virginia, Committee of Safety, already pledging 
himself to what was to become the revolutionary side in the approaching 
war. Soon, as Clerk of Virginia's Senate, he came under the notice of Thomas 
Jefferson, whom he at first reverently addressed as, simply, “Sir.” People 
began to call him “Jefferson’s protegé." As an editor of Virginia state docu- 
ments, one of his jobs, Beckley was a slovenly proofreader and a poor speller, 
but as a publicist he was more zealous. In March 1781 it was probably he 
who handed Jefferson’s summary of a correspondence with General Wash- 
ington on militia movements to the Virginia Gazette. If so, this was the first 
time Beckley acted as a self-appointed liaison man between Jefferson and 
the press, but not the last. Jefferson in turn began to think of Beckley as a 
gatherer and distributor of news, a conception which pervades Jefferson's 
later notebooks, the “Anas,” in which so many entries begin with “Beckley 
tells ше... 

In 1781 Beckley was elected Clerk of the Virginia House of Delegates. 
When the state capital was transferred from Williamsburg to Richmond he 
moved into a Richmond house on 19th Street between Broad and Grace 
Streets. By 1788 he was Clerk of the Convention to ratify the federal Con- 
stitution and was Mayor of Richmond, and in 1789 he was elected first Clerk 
of the United States House of Representatives. Edmund Randolph, Wash- 
ington's Secretary of State, was writing about him: "For more than nine 
years he has practised the law with reputation . . . his good character being 
within my own knowledge,” * and he was living in New York City, then the 
national capital, in the boarding house of Mrs Dorothy Elsworth at 19 
Maiden Lane, where his fellow lodger was James Madison. 

By 1792 the adherents of Federalist Alexander Hamilton and Jefferson's 
Republicans had firmly taken sides, and it is in 1792 that Beckley emerges 
as something more than a minor office holder. Journalist Philip Freneau, in 
the second federal capital of Philadelphia, was publishing a Jeffersonian 
paper partly owned by Francis Childs of New York, where George Clinton 
and John Jay were running against each other for governor. To Rufus King, 


* Edmund Randolph, Williamsburg, Virginia, to Hon Caleb Strong, Esq, Massachusetts, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1789, MSS 2R1532a4, Virginia Historical Society, quoted by permission of the Society. 
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the American Minister to Britain, Hamilton was writing bitterly of Childs: 
“In Philadelphia, in the person of his proxy, Freneau, he is a good anti-Fed- 
eralist and a Clintonian; in New York he is a good Federalist and Jayite. 
Beckley and Jefferson pay him for the first, and the Federalists of New York 
for the last." Beckley was no less bitter toward Hamilton. To Madison, on 
September 2, 1792, he relayed the statement of Revenue Collector Heth 
that Hamilton had “unequivocally declared" Madison “his personal & politi- 
cal enemy." 5 

On September 10, 1792, Beckley was writing Madison further news of 
Philadelphia. After expressing anxiety over internal affairs in revolutionary 
France ("deeply interesting to the cause of liberty throughout the Globe") 
he added: 


Our domestic concerns are progressing in the struggle between the 
Treasury depártment and the republican interest, which shall prepon- 
derate in the impending elections; the former has been, lately, greatly 
checked & mortified by the pointed attack on its authentic document, 
and the no less pointed answers of different writers, both here and at 
Boston, to the attack on Mr. Jefferson, the two attempts being equally 
regarded as the weak, insidious & contemptible efforts of Mr. Hamilton 
himself. It is difficult to say which endeavour he will most regret the fail- 
ure of, the one to traduce Mr. J. and thro' him to wound the republican 
interest throughout the Union, or the other, to arm his friends at the en- 
suing elections with a deceptive statement, under sanction of office, to 
induce the public belief that a considerable reduction has been effected 
of the public debt. The latter I know he is extremely solicitous about, 
and in a phrenzy of passion made a weak, intemperate and futile attempt 
to justify, in a publication signed Civis, by way of answer to Mercator's 
[Freneau’s] remarks — which publication I happened to see brought 
to the office by a servant of his, and appears (1 am told) in the hand- 
writing of one of his Clerks. To this Mercator has again replied in a 
manner well calculated to excite further animadversion and to draw him 
forth into detail. But I rather think he will retire from this species of war- 
fare, which accumulates upon him in a disagreeable manner, and cannot 
fail to injure him in the public mind both as a man and a Minister. Indeed 
Iam told that it is a certain fact that the whole weight of supporting his 
own measures thro' the public papers, has, since the adjournment of 
Congress, fallen upon Coxe [Hamilton's assistant] and himself, not a 
single publication on that side having been sent to the press, from any 
pen but theirs. A better way of proceeding, perhaps, is by urging the 
cd & united influence of his friends thro' the States. In Maryland, I 

ear that a speculator Candidate is brought forward for every district. 
In Virginia, the same will be attempted wherever they dare appear. In 


5 John Beckley to James Madison, September 2, 1792, Madison Papers. 
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this State an attempt is again making to revive a Conference, and as a fur- 
ther means to seduce the Dutch & German interest, a city ticket is cir- 
culated with six Dutch names and seven approved Treasury men. How- 
ever, as the election is on the 10th October, they came too late to promise 
much success. 


I shall go to New York on Tuesday, for a week, and hope on my return 
to be able to give you some certain assurance of the disposition of that 
State. Mr. Burr, has been here and says, that he thinks the repüblican 
Interest will prevail. Mr. Randolph also informs me that he has furnished 
his written opinion at large in favor of Clinton's election. 


On October 17, 1792, Beckley paid unwilling tribute to Hamilton in an- 
other letter to Madison: 


It would be wise to be watchful, there is no inferior degree of sagacity in 
the combinations of this extraordinary man. With a comprehensive eye, a 
subtle & contriving mind, and a soul devoted to his object, all his meas- 
ures are promptly and aptly designed, and like the links of a chain, 
dependent on each other, acquired additional strength by their union 
& concert." 


Beckley's relations with Jefferson as well as Madison were becoming closer. 
Beckley lent Thomas Paine's pamphlet The Rights of Man to Jefferson and 
advised him to send it on to a printer who could duplicate it for distribution. 
This Jefferson did, along with a letter endorsing Paine's opinions. The letter 
was printed with the pamphlet, and provoked an attack on Jefferson by John 
Quincy Adams signed "Publicola." To Jefferson Beckley also brought Hamil- 
ton's pamphlet Plain Truth which intended to answer Paine's Common Sense. 
And, even more importantly, Beckley always brought Jefferson the latest 
gossip: 

March the 31st, 1793. Mr. Beckley tells ше... the Treasury is lump- 
ing its receipts by the month in its printed accounts, these sums will be 


considered by the public as only received on the last day; consequently 
the bank makes the month's interest out of it. .. . 


June the 17th, 1793. ... Beckley tells me he has the following fact 
from Governor Clinton. That . . . a little before Hamilton conceived a 
plan for establishing a monarchial government in the United States, he 
wrote a draught of a circular letter . . . to bring it about. One of these 
letters, in Hamilton's handwriting, is now in possession of an old militia 
General up the North River... . 


6 John Beckley to James Madison, September 10, 1792, Madison Papers. 
7 John Beckley to James Madison, October 17, 1782, Madison Papers. 
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In 1792-93 Beckley believed he had found a splendid opportunity to dis- 
credit Hamilton. To James Monroe he turned over a story told him by one 
Jacob Clingman. According to Clingman, a Treasury Department clerk named 
Andrew Fraunces had profited in speculations based on foreknowledge of 
Hamilton’s public policies, in connivance with Hamilton himself. Beckley 
advised Monroe to take Clingman into his confidence and play on Fraunces's 
love of drink and money “so as to obtain decisive proof" and “unravel this 
scene of iniquity.” 8 Clingman also hinted that his friend James Reynolds 
was even deeper in the Treasury plot. Undeniably, Hamilton was paying 
Reynolds for something; there were receipts to prove it. Armed with Beck- 
ley’s data — apparently Beckley also visited Reynolds — Monroe went to 
call on Hamilton accompanied by Congressmen Frederick Muhlenberg and 
Abraham Venable. Hamilton, in order to save his honor as a public official, 
confessed that Reynolds' wife had presented herself to him as a woman in 
need of money but that he had soon found "other than pecuniary consolation 
would be acceptable." Reynolds, threatening to tell Mrs Hamilton of her 
husband's affair, then demanded blackmail. Monroe, aghast at this revela- 
tion of private scandal, was satisfied about Hamilton's public probity and, 
promising secrecy, took possession of the documents in the case. He then 
left them with "his friend in Virginia," almost certainly Jefferson. There, for 
a while but not forever, they were to stay. 

In May 1795 Beckley was acting as a business agent for Madison, scout- 
ing further Hamilton scandals, and also energetically distributing the pam- 
phlet, Political Observations, he had urged Madison to write: 


. .. І enclose eight copies of the Political Observations. I brought two 
dozen from New York and have distributed them all. I expect 50 more in 
а day or two, and shall scatter them also — they were bought and dis- 
persed in great numbers there, and are eagerly enquired after by num- 
bers here — it will be republished in Boston, Portsmouth, Vermont, and 
at Richmond. Some careless delay has attended the little statement of 
facts by "a calm observer" but I have written to Col. Burr and expect to 
see it shortly, and will forward a copy. The election of Governor is still 
in dubio, great bets are depending on both sides, but I understand, thro' 
a very direct channel . . . that King and Hamilton despair. In my last I 
hinted at a part respecting Hamilton, which knowing the security of the 
present conveyance, I will now fully state. About six or eight weeks ago, 
whilst Hamilton was in N. York, Commodore Nicholson in conversation 
with a friend of Hamilton's stated that he had authentic information on 
which he knew he could rely, that Hamilton had vested £100,000 Ster- 
ling in the British funds, whilst he was Secretary of the Treasury, which 


8 John Beckley to James Monroe, MS photostat, June 22 and 27, 1793. 
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sum was still held by a banking house in London, to his use and Interest. 
His friend took fire, declared it а base calumny, and that it should be 
immediately investigated, demanding Nicholson's authority. Nicholson 
replied that he would be ready at any time and place when called on by 
Hamilton, to produce his author, with the proots he possessed. No call 
has however been made from that time to this. Nicholson informed me 
of these particulars himself, and added that if Hamilton's name is at any 
time brought up as a candidate for any further office, he will instantly 
publish the circumstance.? 


The years 1795-1796 were years of frenzied political activity on Beckley's 
part. In June 1795 John Jay, now Chief Justice of the United States, returned 
home after making his treaty with Great Britain which ignored British im- 
pressment of American seamen; this issue was to spark the War of 1812. The 
treaty also permitted trade with the West Indies only under the severe re- 
strictions affirmed ten years earlier by a brash young British sea-officer on 
West Indian duty named Horatio Nelson. Furthermore, it denied compen- 
sation to American slave owners whose slaves had been raided by the British, 
but at the same time it most emphatically provided for the settlement of 
American debts to British merchants. Even before Beckley realized what, 
to him, were the treaty's enormities he was writing to James Monroe: 


... The theme of domestic politics was never so barren as at present, 
everything seems suspended on the event of Jay’s treaty & the approach- 
ing meeting of the Senate. Unfortunately, should there be anything un- 
sound in it, every circumstance seems to conspire in favor of the probabil- 
ity of its ratification. Jay arrived from England on Thursday last, just in 
time to prepare the Government junto, and give them their previous cue, 
while every doubtful man will be kept in total ignorance until the day. 
The anxiety for his arrival and joy thereupon, teach me to suspect that 
great fears prevailed with the Executive for its final success, without his 
aid & presence, ergo there must be something rotten in it.!? 


Beckley was never idle on the propaganda front. Edmund Randolph, who 
had fallen out with Washington over what Washington felt was a diplomatic 
indiscretion on the part of his Secretary of State, furnished Beckley with 
some interesting figures. Beckley, writing as "a Calm Observer," soon pub- 
lished these figures in a series of essays for Benjamin Franklin Bache's Phila- 
delphia newspaper Aurora. The President bad overdrawn his salary by 
$5,150 as of April 30, 1791, announced Beckley; thus, he argued, Washing- 
ton had stolen from the government and deserved to be impeached. This 


9 John Beckley to James Madison, May 25, 1795, Madison Papers. 
10 John Beckley to James Monroe, June 1, 1795, Monroe Papers. 
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last opinion — Randolph's figures themselves were only too correct — 
angered even some good Republicans such as Alexander James Dallas of 
Pennsylvania, who thereupon refused to work for the party in the coming 
election of 1798. “А trimmer," Beckley sniffed of Dallas, which meant he 
was not to be depended on, and it was Beckley, not Dallas, who was to as- 
sume the brunt of party work in Pennsylvania: the recruitment of canvassing 
agents, the printing of campaign pamphlets, and, later, the preparation of 
handwritten voting ballots. Meanwhile Beckley was urging De Witt Clinton 
to begin circulating petitions in upstate New York against Congress's ratifi- 
cation of the Jay treaty. 

As Clerk of the House of Representatives Beckley was using his position 
to organize the Republican congressmen and, through them, the party mem-. 
bership. The great opportunity for politicking offered by public indignation at 
the treaty had not escaped him. During the winter of 1795-96 he engineered 
a drive in Congress to forbid the administration to put the Jay treaty into 
effect. There were months of stormy debates. "What nation under heaven 
will ever enter into negotiation with our Executive if the Democratic branch 
can nullify at pleasure all Executive transactions? . . . Madison & Co. want 
to exercise almighty powers!” exclaimed Theodore Sedgwick, a Massachu- 
setts congressman. “Madison and Beckley govern them,” sourly wrote Penn- 
sylvania's former Senator William Maclay of the Virginia congressmen. The 
question was voted; the result was a tie. In the end, the treaty won by a 
single ballot, that of Congressman Muhlenberg. To Madison Beckley wrote 
bitterly on June 20, 1796, of Washington’s British sympathies: 

A few days ago Gov. [William] Blount [of Tennessee] offered to [Wash- 
ington] letters from Paris stating the hostile disposition of the French 
government toward us. He answered with great asperity, “I am informed 
and believe your information to be true. But if war comes, it originated 
here — not there. The people of this country, it would seem, will never 


be satisfied until they become a department of France. It shall be my 
business to prevent it.” 11 


Beckley, in reality, wanted to avoid treaties with all foreign countries insofar 
as possible. He wanted only “perfect reciprocity” in commercial connections, 
the protection of trade by a limited navy and fortified harbors, and the re- 
peal of the Land Tax to promote agriculture.!? In the same letter he informed 
Madison that for the Vice-Presidential nomination on the Republican ticket 
Aaron Burr had the support of Albert Gallatin, David Rittenhouse, and Chan- 


11 John Beckley to James Madison, June 20, 1796, Madison Papers. 
12 John Beckley to James Monroe, October 17, 1796, Monroe Papers. 
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cellor Robert R. Livingston, which assured Burr Pennsylvania and New 
York. Fellow Republicans, among them William Blount, were to line up 
Kentucky and the new state of Tennessee. “North Carolina and Georgia you 
know to be fixed” — and, of course, by implication, Virginia.!? 

In mid-September 1796 came Washington’s announcement that he would 
not seek a third term. “It is now or never for the Republican Cause,” Beckley 
told General William Irvine of Carlisle, Pennsylvania. He urged Irvine to 
place campaign tickets with influential people whose aura of prestige would 
spread. The wide distribution of these tickets was no mean accomplishment 
in an era of stagecoaches and slow mails. Beckley was shrewd; he also urged 
the distribution of party propaganda in western Pennsylvania before Phila- 
delphia so that the Federalists would not see it in time to write answering 
tracts. He planned to station his agents at the polls with handwritten Jeffer- 
son ballots — printed ones were not allowed — to be pressed on farmers 
whose calloused hands were more used to muskets than to quill pens and 
who had come unprepared with ballots of their own. In the midst of the 
fray, Washington recalled James Monroe as envoy to France; Monroe’s last 
criticism of Washington’s partiality to England had tried Washington’s pa- 
tience too far. Facetiously Beckley wrote to Monroe on October 17, 1790: 


Your recall has been a matter of surprise to us all, and we do not pene- 
trate the mystery it involves, and can only account for it from a few ob- 
vious causes, to wit, Hamilton’s tenderness for you, and attachment to 
Jefferson; his desire to establish Pinkney & that family interest in the 
intrigue of electing a successor о old W. and a determination to render 
the last moments of the old Automator’s public life subservient to his 
private resentment & personal views; of this also rest assured that Adams, 
if Hamilton can prevent it, without danger, is not designed as W.’s suc- 
cessor — Pinkney from London is the man, altho’ this card they are well 
aware must be dexterously played. Jefferson & Adams are the only can- 
didates publicly held up for president. Burr & Pinkney for V. P. The prob- 
ability is that it will be a very close election & that this state [Pennsyl- 
vania] must decide it, accordingly our republican ticket is pushing with 
infinite zeal & earnestness. Should it come to a choice by the H. of Rep. 
— we are өше... may it please heaven to waft you back in peace & 
safety, to the bosom of a country that loves & respects you, beyond the 
stormy ocean of political strife and warfare. 


But the stormy ocean was Beckley's milieu. Jefferson did not win the elec- 
tion; he did, however, get fourteen of Pennsylvania’s fifteen electoral votes. 
Beckley's agents and ballots and tickets and tracts had proved their worth. 


18 John Beckley to James Madison, June 20, 1796, Madison Papers. 
14 John Beckley to James Monroe, October 17, 1796, Monroe Papers. 
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It was only natural that the Federalists should wish to retaliate. On 
June 24, 1797, Theodore Sedgwick reported that Beckley had not been re- 
elected Clerk of the House. This dismissal was termed by Bache's Aurora 
"a specimen of party rancor that has seldom been equalled" — except, per- 
haps, by Beckley. Sergwick added, “This was resented not only by himself 
but the whole party, and they were rendered furious by it. To revenge, Beck- 
ley has been writing a pamphlet. . . . This conduct is mean, base, and in- 
famous." Soon afterwards a series of pamphlets was brought out in Phila- 
delphia under the name of James Callender, a man of experience in writing 
scurrilous political literature. Entitled A History of the United States for 
1796, they cited alleged Treasury irregularities of Hamilton, and there is 
strong reason to believe that the data on which they were based did come 
directly from Beckley. What, the pamphlets asked, was Hamilton’s connec- 
tion with James Reynolds? Why had he been paying him? It was the Rey- 
nolds affair all over again. Mrs Reynolds was not mentioned, but the black- 
mail was. How had the documents in the custody of Monroe's "friend in 
Virginia” come to Callender? Hamilton, understandably, was furious. 
Who but Monroe could have betrayed him? Indeed the Monroe — Jeffer- 
son — Beckley — Callender chain seems clear: Monroe giving the papers 
to Jefferson, Beckley persuading Jefferson, after five years, to let them be 
used once more against Hamilton, Beckley in turn supplying Callender with 
the valuable ammunition. Jefferson and Callender were exchanging letters. 
It is also likely, if Jefferson did indeed reveal the papers with which Monroe 
had entrusted him, that Beckley had to badger him into this uncharacteristic 
gesture. Hamilton soon called on Monroe, and threatened him with a duel. 
Monroe rose: “Do you say I represent falsely? You аге a scoundrel!” 

Hamilton, too, was on his feet. “I will meet you like a gentleman.” 

“I am ready. Get your pistols.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, be moderate!” broke in David Gelston, a Repub- 
lican congressman who was present. Later Monroe told Aaron Burr that he 
would accept a challenge but not be an aggressor. Neither would Hamilton. 
Instead Hamilton lived for seven years to fight another duel, and now he 
published his famous personal confession of his liaison with Maria Reynolds. 
Beckley’s part as the instigator of all the trouble is not a savory one. Hamil- 
ton, in a most undignified context, was acting with great dignity and with 
much courage. But in justice to Beckley and to Jefferson, neither intended 
to wreck Hamilton’s home. They were interested only in conquering a politi- 
cal foe who, they felt, had abused power. Mrs Hamilton stood by her hus- 
band; and ever afterwards, she refused to shake Monroe’s hand. 
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During the elections of 1800 Beckley again worked for Jefferson in Penn- 
sylvania, this time on the Republican Committee of Correspondence for 
Philadelphia. He also wrote, as "Americanus," his pamphlet, Address to the 
People of the United States: with an Epitome and Vindication of the Public 
Life and Character of Thomas Jefferson. Some of its phrases are reminiscent 
of the "Man Who" speeches of modern convention halls. Jefferson, the bul- 
wark against the nation's "rapid advance to monarchy," is described as "a 
man of pure, ardent, and unaffected piety; of sincere and genuine virtue; of 
an enlightened mind and superior wisdom; the adorer of our God; the patriot 
of his country; and the friend and benefactor of the whole human race." And 
when Jefferson's tie with Burr had been resolved Beckley was triumphant. 
He justified his techniques of obtaining secret information and his pamphlet 
warfare: "A free people can never examine their situations too scrupulously." 
In 1801 Beckley was once more elected Clerk of the House and was writing 
to Jefferson that when in Washington, the capital, “Т shall have the pleasure 
to communicate to you a singular overture to me, by letter, from a Federal 
senator, to place me in the station of Secretary of the Senate." But Beckley 
was too much for most Federalists to stomach. Instead, a grateful Jefferson 
made him the first Librarian of Congress on January 29, 1802. 

Even as a librarian Beckley was political. His conception of duty on the 
job was simple; he tried to keep Federalists from seeing documents which 
would give them useful information. William Plumer, the Senator from New 
Hampshire from 1803 to 1807, left in his diary an exasperated account of 
Beckley's methods as custodian of proceedings, reports of government de- 
partments, presidential messages, and committee statistics: 


When I came here in December 1802 I was informed that each member 
of Congress was entitled to each document if he would take the trouble of 
selecting them. I accordingly began — selected and removed a consid- 
erable number, when I received a message indirectly from John Beckly, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, in whose custody the key of the 
chamber was, that those documents were the property of the United 
States and that members of Congress had no right to them. A few 
days after I found one of his favorites, a member of the House, 
selecting a number of those papers. I then renewed my search & in the 
course of the session procured a trunk of them. ... The last day I discov- 
ered a disposition in Beckly to withold the key from me. . . . I went to 
Beckly[,] requested [the key], and he with great reluctance gave it to 
me. I was aware that my spending so much time in this business would 
induce other gentlemen to procure documents — & that the doors would 
soon be shut against us all — & therefore pursued I closed my search as 
soon as time would admit. 
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Plumer also left a shocked description of how Beckley kept the documents. 
Beckley was evidently more interested in hiding them from Federalists than 
he was in preserving them: 


The documents, principally, lay on the floor without any order — cov- 
ered & mixed up with dirt, plaster, and rubbish. . .. The water in every 
rain that falls runs through the roof & wets these papers. They will soon 
be destroyed. They are trodden under foot by workmen — for in the 
same room are a quantity of glass in basketts with straw — window 
sashes, etc... . The quantity of water on the papers, the dirt and filth in 
the chamber, has rendered it unhealthy. 


Plumer was not the only one who complained of Beckley as a librarian. 
Beckley’s own assistant, Josias Wilson King, protested formally to the Senate 
in 1806 that he, King, was doing all Beckley’s work and that Beckley, who 
had promised him half his salary for such labors, was not paying it. King’s 
protest was dismissed; his complaints may well have been justified. 

Beckley’s last years in office were relatively quiet. His signature appears 
on many House documents, among them the Bill of Rights. One of his ex- 
tracts from the House Journal of January 27, 1806 — six years before the 
naval War of 1812 — calls for a report on the condition of frigates and other 
“Public armed vessels” of the United States. This is preserved in the Library’s 
Emmet Collection in the Manuscript Гіуіѕіор.!5 Beckley's man, Jefferson, 
was in. Beckley now wanted simply to keep him there. To James Monroe he 
was writing from "Washington City" on July 13, 1806: 


I trust the confidential letter I wrote you during the Session via New 
York per packet has come safely to hand. . . . I unfolded the intrigue 
which has caused so much agitation during the Session, and the initials 
used I was confident you could not mistake. Since then the public mind 
has become fully tranquillized, and so far as respects the Executive 
measures and conduct there is but one unanimous sentiment of appro- 
bation to them, and reprobation of their opponents & calumniators. 
Not so however as respects the question of “who shall be next president,” 
which was the spring and pivot of all the intrigues, and in which your 
name and character were made free use of by the leaders of opposition 
(J. Randolph [of Roanoke]) as a declared candidate to succeed Mr. J., 
but, as it is generally believed, without your knowledge, privity, or 
consent. Indeed the motive of this step was too obvious to admit a doubt 
that it was a masked friendship to you, to cover the resentment of disap- 
pointed ambition vs. the President and Mr. Madison, for having over- 
looked him in the appointment of Armstrong to succeed Livingston 
[as Minister to France] after he had last year announced his intention 


35 Emmet Collection, 9500-9822, 
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to go to France, and had actually obtained from Mr. Madison his pass- 
ports for that purpose. Besides, if to the reputation of making a president, 
could be added the object of creating a schism, between Jeff. Mad. and 
yourself, resentment would be more fully gratified. Nor is it to be 
doubted that these were the operating views & feelings when I solemnly 
assure you that before the nomination of Pinckney to cooperate with 
you, it was made a sine qua non by Randolph’s friends, that they would 
relinquish their ground of opposition, if the republican members, would 
unite with them in a declaratory vote of neutral rights and a recommen- 
dation to the president to send an envoy to be the bearer of this strong 
expression of the opinion of the nation, and that Mr. R. ought to be the 
man, a proposition which was instantly and in toto rejected by the re- 
publicans, and caused the warfare of opposition to be renewed. The 
termination of the Session, completed the defeat and mortification of 
the principal agitators, and the small minorities in which he was placed 
have carried to the public mind full conviction of the folly and weakness 
of his conduct, which if it does not materially affect and injure us in our 
foreign relations, will not be allayed by the ferment arising out of the 
presidential nomination. In respect to this, the public mind is taking a 
strong and decisive direction towards demanding Mr. Jefferson's contin- 
uance another term of 4 years, as the only means of preventing a schism 
in the republican party, in which your friends are not disposed to yield 
your pretensions to those of any other candidate. Madison, is deemed by 
many, too timid and indecisive as a statesman, and too liable to a con- 
duct of forbearance to the federal party which may endanger our har- 
mony and political safety. It is believed that you, with equal knowledge 
of and talents to direct our foreign relations, the known energy and de- 
cision of your character would effectually put down the federal views of 
disuniting us and ruling themselves. Of this last opinion is the writer of 
these remarks, and whilst I live . . . ever hold that after Jefferson it is 
here that the sheet anchor of republican hopes must rest. 


Beckley also asked Monroe’s aid — “consistent with your public functions” 
as a treaty negotiator in England — in the European sale of his Montgomery 
County, Virginia, land. 

Beckley died in office on April 8, 1807, at the age of fifty. The National 
Intelligencer and Washington Advertiser published a partisan obituary: 


Our contest with Great Britain no sooner began to unfold itself than, 
yielding to the most ardent impulses of patriotism, he took an active part 
in it, and assumed the discharge of duties full of responsibility and dan- 
ger, and particularly those of the Mayoralty of Richmond, a place as- 
signed him, notwithstanding his youth. . . . at a period when the British 
army was over-running the state of Virginia . . . he was chosen Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, a place which he filled with rare, per- 


16 John Beckley to James Monroe, July 13, 1806, Monroe Papers. 
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haps unprecedented distinction. . . . His articulation was distinct, his 
elocution commanding, and his parliamentary knowledge accurate and 
extensive. But his highest distinction was his inflexible patriotism, and 
adherence to republican principles. Through the whole period of his 
life he pursued an unbending course. Devoted to the cause of liberty, 
much of his happiness flowed from its triumphs; and the zeal, which 
prompted him in the ardor of youth, to resist external tyranny, remained 
unabated, during the mature period of his life, against internal op- 
pression. T 


Jefferson, whom Beckley had served so well, was unable to attend the funeral 
or the burial in Georgetown Cemetery. On April 7 he had left Washington 
for Monticello. 

Beckley's widow moved to Lexington, Kentucky, where she brought up 
her son Alfred. Alfred Beckley acquired land in what is now West Virginia 
and donated thirty acres of it for the town of Beckley, which lies in a deep 
valley studded today by coal mines. Alfred Beckley became a Confederate 
general, and his son, John Beckley, of Beckley, later went to the House of 
Representatives as a West Virginia congressman. 

John Beckley — termed by historians an "enigma," a "mystery man," and 
an "early day national chairman" of his party — spent his life behind the 
scenes. But that, perhaps, is where he most wanted to be, in a post where he 
knew he could serve. It is unjust to dismiss him as a mere gossip, though he 
gossiped well and through gossip was able to help place Hamilton under a 
cloud of suspicion which historians have been trying to dissipate ever since. 
Beckley was also an organizer. If we cannot approve of some of his methods 
— the agents at the polls, the publication of damaging anti-Washington and 
anti-Hamilton facts in questionable taste — we can at least understand his 
realism. He knew that elections were not won with taste or with high aspira- 
tions alone. He sought no rewards for himself. His hero-worship of Jefferson 
was open and its dedication, as revealed in the letters he left, is often moving. 
His letters also illumine for us the scenes in early American back rooms 
where party caucuses were held in the charged atmosphere of impending 
battle. Beckley's political activities combined that "youthful ardor" of his 
Republican beliefs with the canny strategy of an expert manipulator of pub- 
lic opinion. His role in shaping the political practices not only of the Repub- 
lican — later the Democratic — party but of the young country deserves 
attention. 


Reference Department Acquisitions 


HE FOLLOWING lists of notable acquisitions by various divisions 
Т of the Reference Department constitute various extensions of the 
Annual Report of The New York Public Library for the fiscal year 1958—59. 
This supplementary listing was begun in the February Bulletin, p 88-94. 
The first three lists below, from the Map and Jewish Divisions and the 
Theatre Collection, continue the fiscal year report. The other reports cover 
calendar years or other periods, as indicated. 


MAP DIVISION 


Acquisitions during the Fiscal Year 1958-59 


The Map Division has been fortunate in adding the following to its collection: 
America sive Indiae Occidentalis tabula generalis. [Amsterdam: Hessel Gerritsz, 
162-], and Maiores minoresque insulae. Hispaniola, Cuba, Lucaiae et Caribes. 
[Amsterdam: Hessel Gerritsz, 162-] (illustrated on the next page). 

During the past year the Presbyterian Mission Library donated 199 maps to 
the Division, and the American Geographical Society gave us 45 plans of United 
States cities from their duplicate collection. Also a gift of two dozen Taride road 
maps of France on the scale of 1:250,000 was added to the Map Division's previous 
holdings, forming a complete set of 44 sheets. 

The United States Geological Survey continued its steady production of new 
quadrangles in the National Topographic Map Series, sending us 1,755 sheets. 

Among the important set maps acquired were 54 Army Map Service sheets of 
the United States, 1:250,000; 24 charts of the Saint Lawrence River by the Hydro- 
graphic Service of Canada; and 18 geology sheet maps of the U.S.S.R. Other maps 
received from the U.S.S.R. include maps of Armenia, Azerbaijan, Caucasus, the 
Baltic States, and Georgia. 

The Map Division collection has been further strengthened and enriched by 
the following: - 


Ancient maps of the Holy land: Israel. 1058. Brock & Company, Cuicaco. Standard atlas 


in . 1957 of Steele county, North Dakota, includin 
Atlas of all cities in Japan. | ) а plat book wd villages, cities and tovt 
Baum, Franx George. Atlas of О. S. A. elec- ships of the county. 1998. 


tric power industry, outlining па re- 

gional electric power districts and proposed Bulgaria; territorial-administrative organiza- 
constant-potential transmission systems for tion with a complete listing of populated 
the United States of North America. [1923] places and railroad stations. 1958. 


Beers, D. G., & Company. Atlas of Franklin i G 
Canana, СЕОСВАРНІСАІ. Bureau. Atlas 
county, New York. 1876. Canada. 1957. of 
Bibliographie cartographique internationale. 
1955. Cors, GzorcE N., к Company. Atlas of the 
к А а state of Мате, including statistics and de- 
79 [1957] andis E RE dr of its history, educational system, 
B Em krönika , geology, railroads, natural resources, sum- 
RATT, An, En om kartor över mer resorts and manufacturing interests. 
Sverige. [1958] 1884. 
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REFERENCE DEPARTMENT ACQUISITIONS 


CuwwiNG, У/пддАм Parrenson. The South- 
east in early maps. 1958. 


Face, J. D. An atlas of African history. 1958. 


Great BRITAIN. GENERAL Starr. Manual of 
map reading, air photo reading and field 
sketching. Part 8. 1957. 


Historical atlas of the Muslim peoples. 1957. 


Horxms, С. M., Company, PHILADELPHIA. 
Atlas of the county of Suffolk, Massachusetts, 
1874. 


Isie or Мам. Manx MUSEUM AND NATIONAL 
Trust. Early maps of the Isle of Man. 1954. 


Івнакі. (State). SURVEYS, DEPARTMENT OF. 
Atlas of Israel. Volume 1. 1956. 


ISTITUTO VENETO DI SCENZE, LETTERE ED 
Anti. Carte geografiche cinquecentesche a 
stampa della Biblioteca marciana e della 
Biblioteca del Museo Correr di Venezia. 
1854. 


КАНТОСВАРНІВСНЕ SCHRIFTENREIBE. Band 6: 
Rathjens, Carl. Geomorphologie für Karto- 
graphen und Vermessungsingenieure. 1958. 

KorrzscH, FucHanp. Vermessungskunde für 
Kartographen. 1957. 

Larousse, Fina, Ровілзневѕ, Paris. Atlas in- 
ternational Larousse, politique et économi- 
que. [1957] 

Повкск, Armin К. Things maps don't tell us. 
1958. 


Morskoi atlas. [Nautical atlas]. volume 8, part 
1. 1958. 
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Рено. RELACIONES EXTERIORES, MINISTERIO 
DE. ARCHIVO Y BIBLIOTECA, DEPARTAMENTO 
ре. Catálogo de la mapoteca. Tomo I. 1957. 


Prins, Амтноміу WINKLER. Atlas waarin opge- 
nomen ruim tweehonderd landkaarten еп 
overzichtskaarten. 1950. 


Rrzzi ZANNONI, GIOVANNI ANTONIO BARTOLO- 
MEO. Atlas historique de la France ancienne 
et moderne Pharamond jusqu'à 
Louis XV. 1766. 


Rosten, Warrer. Die Ebstorfer Weltkarte. 
1952. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 
Surrey County Branca. The story of Sur- 
rey in maps. 1956. 


Sprain. Marruecos Y COLONIAS, DIRECCION 
GENERAL DE. Atlas histórico y geográfico 
de Africa española. 1955. 


TANNENBAUM, BEULAH. Understanding maps. 
[1957] 


Тнк Tos, LoNpoN. The Times atlas of the 
world. Volume 1, 1958. 


Varer, E. С. С. Rückeri Liivimaa spetsiaal- 
kaardist 1839. aastal. 1957. 


Wares Univenstry. Boarp OF CELTIC STUDIES. 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE COMMITTEE. 
A gazetteer of Welsh place-names. 1958. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. LANDS AND SURVEYS DE- 
PARTMENT. Met: litan road guide, Perth, 
Western Australia, 1955. 


WirriaMs, Josera Ері. Prentice-Hall world 
atlas. [1958] 


JEWISH DIVISION 


Some Acquisitions of the Fiscal Year 1958-59 


In the course of the year the Jewish Division has acquired four works by Christian 
Hebraists which will strengthen further the present excellent collection: Prae- 
torius, Godescalcus, Grammatices ebraeae, Basel, 1558; Robles, Franciscus, Copia 
Sive Ratio Accentuum, Berlangae, Spain, 1565; Ledebuhr, Caspar, Shalshelet 
haMikra, Leiden, 1647; and Le Vasseur, Josue, Grammatica Ebraea, Sedan, 1648. 

Other significant acquisitions include a facsimile of an illuminated Passover 
Haggadah of the 14th century (The Kaufmann Haggadah, published by the 
Oriental Library of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Budapest, 1957); Stut- 
schewsky, Joachim, Klezmorim ( Jewish folk musicians, history, folklore, and com- 
positions) Jerusalem, 1959; Isaac S. Emmanuel, Precious Stones of the Jews of 
Curagao, 1656-1957, New York, 1957 (the precious stones are the epitaphs of 
‚ the old cemetery of the Dutch West Indies Island); vol. 3 of Zalman Zylbercweig's 
Lexikon fun Yiddishen Teater (Lexicon of the Yiddish Theatre) New York, 1959; 
Selma Stern, Josel von Rosheim, Stuttgart, 1959, a well documented biography of 
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the advocate of German Jewry during the reign of Charles V; and Antonio Pacios 


Lopez, La Disputa 


de Tortosa, Madrid, 1957 (2 vols), on the Christian-Jewish ` 


disputation, 1413-14, presided over by the pu ni Benedict XIII. This work, 


which received the Menendez Pelayo prize, mar 


the continuing interest in the 


study of Jewish history and literature in Spain. 


THEATRE COLLECTION 


Additional Report for the Fiscal Year 1958-59 
Among Theatre Collection acquisitions not previously noted in the Bulletin are 


the following: 


Міккі Eastman COLLECTION. Original designs 
for the theatre and two portfolios of photo- 
graphs showing Mr Eastman’s work. 


Franx Bacon MATERIAL. Four scrapbooks of 
photographs, letters, and other material of 
Frank Bacon. 


Grace E. Рогк Grr. Scrapbooks related to 
the career of Cecil Yapp. 


WiNpson P. Daccetr CorrEcrioN. Srapbooks 
of clippings, material used in his speech 
courses, photographs, and mementoes of his 
own stage career. 


Loews Inc., Сїт. оов of clippings, 


advertising material, and recording ac- 
tivities at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios 


from 1920—1940. This collection is still be- 
ing ed. The most interesting ma- 
t in the collection concerns the upheaval 
in the film industry upon the advent of 
talking pictures. 

Jounson Внівсов Grrr. Scrapbooks of clip- 
pings (1900-05) and many photographs of 
actors. 

MstisLaw Dosujgmskv Girt. Ori designs 
and clippings relating to his work for theatre 
and ballet. 


Ермомр PAUKER COLLECTION. Three thousand 
prompt-books, typescripts, and printed texts, 
primarily of Hungerian, German, and Aus- 
trian playwrights of this ce (Molnar, 
Fodor, Vajda, Bush-Fekete, Bahor). 


BERG COLLECTION 


Supplementary Report for the Calendar Years 1957, 1958 


In addition to the major acquisitions of the Berg Collection listed in “New 
in the Berg Collection, 1957-1958,” published in the Bulletin for March and 
April 1959, the following minor accessions for those years may be noted. 


Атрімстом, Біснанр, 34 als. to Louise Mor- 
gan Theis. 

BARRE, бін J. M. Corrected typescript of The 
Little Minister. 


Bronnen, Ермомр. 50 als. to John Gaws- 
worth. 


Brioces, Ropert. 16 a.ls. to J. M. Murry. 


Bnowwixc, ЕлхАветн Barnett. Autograph 
manuscript of French exercises. 


Came, HarL. Corrected typed outline of The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me; 160 a.Ls. to Mac- 
kenzie Bell and 60 drafts of Bell’s replies. 


CHESTERTON, С. К. 5 corrected typescripts for 
his column, “Straws in the Wind." 


Cremens, S. L. Autograph manuscript of the 
"Appendix" of Tramps Abroad. 


Cortis, Wirxig. Corrected proof of No 
Name. London, 1870. 


Сорранр, А. E. 21 als. to John Gawsworth, 


CRABBE, Сковсе. Autograph manuscript of a 
sermon on Matt. X. 87. 


De rA Mare, Warten. The Choiristers’ Jour- 
nal and 80 a.ls. to John Gawsworth. 


De Quincey, Tuomas. Autograph manuscript 
of essay on the Corn Laws. 


орозом, C. І. Autograph manuscript of 
“Rule for Finding the Quotient” and three 
related letters. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT ACQUISITIONS 


Dovcras, Lomp ALFRED. 29 als. to John 
Gawsworth. 


Ешот, T. S. The Wasteland. Richmond, 1923. 
Inscribed presentation to J. Middleton 
Murry. 

Faser AND FABER. 43 advance proof copies 
of work by Eliot, MacNeice, Pound et al. 


Е.кскен, James Erxov. Collection of 16 first 
editions, several inscribed, two manuscripts 
and one typescript. 


Freeman, К. A. Autograph manuscript of 
John Thorndyke’s Cases. 


Gamucx, Dav, Autograph manuscript of 
“The Small Tribute.” 


Салвсоісме, Davi. Autograph manuscript 
notebook of poems. 


Gennaro, WiLLiAM. Futility. London [1922]. 
Dedication copy; inscribed presentation to 
Katherine Mansfield. 


Harte, Ввет. 4 first editions inscribed and pre- 
sented by Harte to Mrs Schneider: Barker's 
Luck; Birthday Book; Col Starbottle’s Client; 
Three Partners. 


Henriques, Rosert. Autograph аа 
corrected typescript and page proof of The 
Journey Home. 

Hore, ANTHONY, Autograph manuscript of an 
untitled novel. 


Housman, А. E. Introductory Lecture. Cam- 
bridge, 1892. 

Housman, Laurence. 15 a.ls. to Alice War- 
ren, 1918-1924. 

HoxrEy, ALDOUS. 27 a.ls. to Frances Petersen. 


Jounson, SaMUEL. Als. to Dr Taylor, Jan- 
чагу 81 [1779]. 


КАтЕ-5мттн, Sema. Autograph manuscript 
of Tamarisk Town. 


Кіріске, Rupvanp. Letters to the Family. To- 
ronto, 1908; Ulster. Ely, 1914. 


Кіттом, F. С. Dickens by Pen and Pencil. 
London, 1890. 3 volumes, extra illustrated 
by letters of Dickens, Forster, etc. 


LEkLAND, Grorce С. Auto h manuscript, 
with original drawing, of "Peter Curious," 
and corrected page proof of Mace Sloper. 


Lewis, SixcLam. The Trail of the Hawk. New 
York, 1915. Inscribed dedication copy. 


Lowe 1, J. R. Autograph manuscript of "God- 
minster Chimes.” 
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MacDiarmp, Носн. 40 a.ls. to John Gaws- 
worth. 


MACKENZIE, Comrron. 200 als. to Martin 
Secker, 1912-1922, and the contract for 
his first novel. 


S. Wem. Autograph synopsis of 
Hugh Wynne, Quaker. 


Morais, Groncz P. Broadside on the burial of 
Mrs. Mary L. Ward [1858], autograph 
manuscript of poem, and 12 ais. 


[Murry, J. Мїрргҥтом] 74 a.ls. from various 
correspondents, including F. V. Branford, 
Countess Russell, Wilfrid Gibson, George 
Orwell, Hugh Walpole. 


Patmore, Coventry. Collection of 25 first 
editions, many inscribed, and 5 а.18, 


Payne, jonn Howanp. 8 a.l.s. to various cor- 
ndents, 1824-50; manuscript diary 
and account books for 1843 and for 1847. 


Prrrern, Rura. 50 a.ls. to John Gawsworth. 


Powys, Joun С. Autograph manuscript of 
Owen Glendower. ы 5 


Рвввсотт, W. Н. 4 als. to Charles Folsom. 


PmmsrLy, J. B. The Chapman of Rhymes. 
London, 1918. 


RosEeNsERG, Isaac. Manuscripts, escripts, 
inscribed copies of Youth, London, 1915, 
and Moses, London, 1918. 


RuruHERFORD, Marx. 156 als. to Unwin. 
SrrwerL, Eprrm. 20 a.ls. to John Gawsworth. 


Sovrury, Roserr. Autograph manuscript 
journal of a tdp is the: Aloe 


[5утчвонме, A. C.] Advertising material pre- 
pared by Hotten for Poems and B A 
1868. 


Tuomas, Dylan. The Мар of Love. London, 
1989. With caricature of himself and wife. 


Tennyson, Lorn. Autograph manuscript, frag- 
ment, of Gareth and Lynnette. 


Warrore, Носн. Autograph manuscript of 
The Green Mirror. 


Watson, Wam. 71 a.l.s. to Florence Hen- 
niker, 1895-1902. 


WxzrcuH, Denton. 82 als. to Mrs Kircaldy. 


Warman, WALT. Autograph manuscript of 
an untitled poem. Autograph manuscripts 
of three prose fragments. 
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Warrer, J. С. Autograph manuscript of Wipe, Oscan, A.ls. to Frank Harris con- 
“The River Path,” with accompanying cerning Án Ideal Husband; 5 als. to Stan- 
letter. ley Little; An Ideal Husband. London, 1899. 

Dedication copy; inscribed presentation to 

[Who's Who] Biographical data forms filled Frenk Harris. 
in by Willa Cather, Theodore Dreiser, Sin- Wmxmws, Ману E. Decorative Plaques. Bos- 
clair Lewis, Ezra Pound, et al. ton, 1883. 


MANUSCRIPT DIVISION 


Acquisitions during the Calendar Year 1959 


The period of the calendar year 1959 saw 129 accessions of material added to the 
collections of the Manuscript Division; these units may represent an extensive 
collection of correspondence as well as a single piece deserving recording because 
of its significance or the circumstance surrounding its receipt by the Library. 
There is no attempt made to count the number of items. The dependence of this 
Division upon generous, thoughtful donors for its enrichment is emphasized by 
the evidence that seventy-two of last year’s new acquisitions came by gift. 

Our resources for literary historians continued to be a major field of growth. 
We acquired two pieces of Irvingiana: an autograph letter by Irving to Col 
Thomas Aspinwall, September 21, 1830, with a very tart opinion of Irving's about 
his financial contact with John Howard Payne, and an autograph letter by Lord 
Howden, a British peer, expressing his admiration for Irving as part of an accept- 
ance to a dinner invitation. Mr DeCoursey Fales made further gifts to the Fales 
Collection of letters and manuscripts of British and American literary figures of 
the 18th — 20th centuries, sending us a total of fifty-five new pieces. The Poetry 
Society of America Collection was expanded by twenty-four holograph poems 
from its members and also a letter from John Butler Yeats, believed to date in 
1920; Mr Gustav Davidson, of that Society, has again taken particular care to 
direct these pieces to us. One group of about fifty items of Joseph Noll’s corres- 
pondence is predominantly concerned with Jack London matters because Noll 
acted as his legal representative for a period of time. Miss F. J. Olcott presented a 
group of letters by Arthur Guiterman, Charles J. Finger, Seumas MacManus, and 
five pieces to S. S. McClure. Mr S. Miles Bouton, a newsman associated with the 
"Sage of Baltimore," Henry L. Mencken, presented three Mencken letters re- 
ceived by him in 1938 and 1948; also added to our Menckeniana was a series of 
letters by Mencken to Mrs E. A. Ashley, of South Dakota, his cousin "Sue," being 
thirty-five pieces of the same period as the Bouton items. 

Ап item of unusual nature, acquired with the help of special funds of the Jewish 
Division, is an autograph letter by President James Madison to Samuel B. H. Judah, 
the early American Jewish poet, dated June 28, 1822, alluding to Judah's first 
book of verse. Other additions were made of letters of the following American 
literary personages: Wm. Cullen Bryant (4), George W. Curtis (4), Bayard 
Taylor, Edwin Axlington Robinson, and Edna Ferber (2). Miss Rosamond Gilder 
presented five file boxes and a tin of original manuscripts and drafts of poems, pub- 
lic addresses, essays on Lincoln, and biographical writings on Cleveland by her 
father, Richard Watson Gilder; Mr and Mrs Sidney Homer also gave a Gilder 
letter. Near the close of the year, Mr B. W. Huebsch gave the typescript of the 
Bowker Lecture for 1959, which he delivered so charmingly at the Library. 
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Few figures in our journalism or political history are so clearly identified with 
this City as Horace Greeley; it has been our interest for several years to enrich 
our manuscript resources for his career. During the year, twenty-seven Greeley 
letters were acquired, including one from the beginning of his career and related 
to his move from Erie to New York in 1831. A less prominent contemporary of 
Greeley, also a noted editor, whose life closed early, is represented by a letter of 
Wiliam Leggett, September 13, 1838. 

Because of our extensive Hispano-American holdings dating from the period 
of settlement and Spanish colonialism, we acquired a volume of original docu- 
ments belonging to Don Pedro de Tagle while he was Superintendent of the 
Royal Mint (the “Саза de Moneda") of Potosi, during its reconstruction in the 
period 1771-77. There are several strikingly colored illustrations in this volume. 
As an accompaniment to a rare imprint of a sermon delivered in New York Ci 
in 1776 by Thomas O'Beirne, Chaplain to Lord Howe, we received the Chaplain s 
letter of November 1776, explaining that the printing of the sermon had been 
delayed by a recent fire in the city. We also purchased over 250 pieces of mercantile 
and personal business papers of David Lenox, a merchant of Philadelphia, cousin 
of Robert Lenox, furnishing some insight into the sharing of family financial 
interests with other Lenoxes and Sproats; the material covers the years 1779-1826. 

John Donovan, master tailor of Brooklyn, wrote a revealing letter, May 25, 1852, 
to the Rev J. Cary Addison, in Columbus, Ohio; Mrs Donovan added a postscript 
to Mrs Addison. The Donovans were interested in the possibility of advancing their 
economic condition by moving westward; they reveal working conditions which 
prevailed in the husband’s occupation. Another aspect of social history is recorded 
in two accretions to our sources for the study of the Shakers. A volume by Angel 
Matthewson, of Scituate, Rhode Island, but later a settler in several places in 
western New York State, presents a history of his own connections with the Shakers 
at New Lebanon, Connecticut, through the period 1780-1813. Matthewson was 
a prosperous citizen of Richland, on the Salmon River when the War of 1812 
upset the Ontario.shores, and he describes the war-time conditions there. The 
other Shaker piece was transferred from our Local History room and is a type- 
script account of "The Shakers of Gorham,” a colony in Maine. 

Further reflection of our varied subject coverage is shown by an acquisition in 
reminiscent form by a Union soldier of the 79th New York Infantry (the “High- 
landers") who participated in the Battle of Bull Run and thereafter spent a year 
in a Southern prison camp; with two associates he undertook an unsuccessful 
flight of 300 miles from the deep South through the back country and mountainous 
areas. À more pleasant diversion is represented in the "jacket bills" for the incor- 
poration of five baseball clubs of New York City, January - February, 1860; these 
were the Knickerbockers, the Eagles, the Empires, the Yorkville, and the Black 
Joke clubs. The presentation of a series of 115 items, being letters to his family from 
Edwin W. Deming, a young man pursuing courses at the Art Students’ League 
in New York City, during 1882-1884, has been recorded in a previous Bulletin 
(November 1959, p 540). 

A different field of interest is portrayed in letters of that electrical genius 
and inventor, Nikola Tesla, received by the generosity of Mr Kenneth M. Swezey; 
of these half dozen original letters, three are to the famed Stanford White, in 
1901, and three are to a Mr Benjamin Miessner, in 1915. Accompanying them, 
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as association items, are two undated, but filled-in, NYPL readers' call slips, signed 
by Tesla. 

Мета and Anna Neinken presented an additional box of antique wax seals, 
representative of the royal figures of mid-Europe of the 18th – 19th centuries; 
there is a synagogue seal on sheet 1 of this box of new евра Mr Norman 
Thomas presented another installment of his personal papers and was also instru- 
mental in obtaining for the Library the files of the Carlo Tresca Memorial Com- 
mittee, of about 1943-55; these Tresca files are subject to restricted access. From 
the estate of Gertrude Colles, of Morristown, New Jersey, several cartons or pack- 
ages of miscellaneous personal and family records were received. А letter signed 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt to the noted designer and printer, Bruce Rogers, was 
purchased on the Rosenthal Fund. 

The scripts of authors who work or reside in the New York area have been of 
keen interest to the Division and we have always welcomed any example which 
illustrates method of workmanship or the creation and revision of a good book 
or play. This year's acquisitions of this type of item include such titles as Die 
Stunde des Gerichtes by Karl Kraus (bequest of Dr Oskar Samek); The Loves 
and Woes of Attila, a historical novel, by E. Alexander Louhi; materials and script 
of Days of our Lives, by Rose Pesotta, a noted woman garment worker; Letters 
from а Re-Tread, being experiences while stationed in England as an officer in 
the U.S. Engineers, 1943-44, by Col Charles Roe; and The Lonelich Grail, by 
Austin C. Russell. 

Other materials with literary emphasis included letters of American poets and 
authors, including Leonard Bacon, Margaret Widdemer, Joel Spingarn, John 
Bartlett, J. J. Gill, and others. One unusual accession was comprised of a series of 
letters from J. Robert Gregg, originator of the shorthand system bearing his name, 
to one of his district officers and salesmen, illustrating the promotion of the sys- 
tem and the business of publishing connected therewith over the years 1924-45. 
Numerous single items written by American authors, political figures, military 
men were received and filed into collections they enrich or into our alphabetical 
series of miscellaneous papers and do not merit listing in itemized fashion at 
this point. 


SLAVONIC DIVISION 
Balto-Slavic Accessions in the first quarter of 1960 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Among the valuable bibliographic ac- 
quisitions of the first quarter of 1960 
was Knigi kirillovoskoi pechati by A. 
Zernova, listing Moscow editions of the 
16th and 17th centuries which are now 
in the collections of the six largest librar- 
ies of Moscow and Leningrad. Putevo- 
ditel’ po tekhnicheskim spravochnikam, 
a bibliography of technical handbooks 
and manuals compiled by V. Granski, 


has been published under the auspices 
of the Saltykov-Shchedrin State Public 
Library. 

Publications on Slavistics and folk- 
lore during 1955-56 are covered by S. 
Andreyeva in Bibliografiya na slovyan- 
skoto literaturoznanie і folklor o Bulga- 
ria. Of interest to Slavists is Bibliografia 
slovenských knih tykajticich sa sloven- 
ských vecí, by J. Kuzmík, dealing with 
the relations of Czechoslovakia, Russia, 
and other Slavic nations from the 16th 
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century to 1955. Soviet minorities prob- 
lems are dealt with in Bibliografiya Tu- 
vinskol avtonomoi oblasti (1774-1958), 
and especially valuable is its section on 
the Tuva region. 

Russkaya voyennaya periodicheskaya 
pechat’ (1702-1916) represents the full- 
est available bibliography of Russian 
military publications for the period in- 
dicated. 

BIOGRAPHY 


Since biographical information about 
Soviet personalities is relatively scarce, 
each new item in tbis field seems to be 
extremely important. Our collections 
have recently been enriched by Pis’men- 
niki savetskat Belarusi, a handbook of 
short biographies of White Ruthenian 
writers. It is important for its lists of 
authors who have been persecuted, 
killed, or recently rehabilitated and be- 
cause it is the first volume of compre- 
hensive information on White Ruthen- 
ian writers which we have received. Of 
similar value is Slovo pro pys’mennykiv 
by Yu. Mel’nychuk, a collection of bio- 
graphical sketches on Ukrainian authors. 
Biografiya T.G. Shevchenka za spohada- 
my suchasnykiv supplements our hold- 
ings of material about this great Ukrain- 
ian writer. 

New Russian biographies of Mende- 
leyev (by O. Pisarzhevski) and Shosta- 
kovich (by L. Danilevich) have been 
added. J. Dudkiewicz’s Szymon Aske- 
паху i jego szkoła pays tribute to this 
well-known Polish historian and his dis- 
ciples. The work includes a bibliogra- 
phy of Askenazy’s works. J. Lavrin, an 
American Slavist, published a new biog- 
raphy of Lermontov. 


HISTORY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Istoriya kommunisticheskot partii So- 
vetskovo Soyuza is the first history of 
the All-Union Communist party pub- 
lished since 1945 (Kratki kurs VKP). 
It covers the period from 1883-1958 and 
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can be considered as the most complete 
one, but from our point of view it is 
really a "revised edition” since basic 
ideological differences from previous 
editions can be observed. 

A well illustrated narrative about the 
Tatar kingdom of Kazan is Skazaniye o 
tzarstoe Kazanskom. An outline of the 
history of Russian Far Eastern regions, 
covering the 17th century to the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, is presented in 
N. Ryabov's Ocherki istorii russkovo 
dal'nevo vostoka (with bibliography). 

Ukrainian history is represented by 
40 rokiv Radyans'koyí Ukrayiny, con- 
taining materials and documents col- 
lected for the celebration of the 40th an- 
niversary of the Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic. О. TerletzkyYs Istoriya 
Ukrayiny is a revised and completed 
edition, richly provided with maps and 
illustrations. Istoriya Kyyioa is a publi- 
cation sponsored by the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences and consists of 
two volumes with many illustrations. 
The first volume deals with the history 
of the city before the revolution, and the 
second with the period after the revolu- 
tion. 

An important study on the prehistory 
of Poland is Archeological research in 
Poland by W. Hensel, published in War- 
szaw by the Polonia publishing house. 
Included is a list of Polish institutions 
and organizations concerned with pre- 
history and the periodicals and serial 
publications issued by them, a compre- 
hensive bibliography, illustrations, and 
a map. 

Two recent titles dealing with the 
Warszaw uprising have been received: 
Powstanie Warszawskie by J. Kirch- 
mayer, and a photo-chronicle, Dni pow- 
stania. Other works on Polish history to 
be noted are F. Papee’s Historia miasta 
Lwowa w zarysie and H. Barycz's Alma 
Mater Jagellonica, a study with sketches 
of the oldest Polish university in Cra- 
cow. 
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The well known historian V. Pashuto 
gives us the history of the formation of 
the Lithuanian state in his Obrazovant- 
ye litovskovo gosudarstua. An extensive 
bibliography makes the work very use- 
ful 


Volume 3 of Monumenta archeologi- 
ca is a study of the old Moravian burial 
place “Na valach” — a monograph by 
V. Hruby entitled Staré mésto. The sec- 
ond volume of Istoriya Chekhoslovakii 
is a continuation of the Ist volume pub- 
lished in 1956. A 3rd volume will com- 
plete the work. M. Stepan is the author 
of a survey of the history of Czechoslo- 
vak railways from 1824-1948 which ap- 
pears under the title Přehledné dějiny 
československých železnic. 

Another title enlarging the vast litera- 
ture on Soviet-Chinese relations is M. 
Kapitza's Sovetsko-kitalskiye otnosheni- 
уа. М. Khrushchev has published К po- 
bede о mirnom sorevnovanii s kapital- 
izmom. 


LAw AND ECONOMICS 


Ekonomicheskoye sorevnovaniye me- 
zhdu SSSR i SShA is a criticism of the 
point of view of American economists. 
A survey of Soviet economics is given in 
Sel'skoye khozyalstvo SSSR and Sil'ske 
hospodarstvo URSR. Novy} etap v razvi- 
tii kolkhoznovo stroya by S. Strumilin 
is a general presentation of the kolkhoz 
experiment. 

The ambition of the USSR to catch 
up in economic progress with the United 
States is once more stressed in Dognat’ 
i peregenat SSHA po proizvodstou pro- 
duktov zhivotnovodstva. We have re- 
ceived the 2nd volume of the statistical 
compendium Poseonyye  ploshchadi. 
The recent developments in Yugoslavia 
are demonstrated in Ekonomska politika 
FNRJ. Sbornik zakonov SSSR i ukazov 
Prezidiuma Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR 
is a new addition to our selective collec- 
tion of legal material. 
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LITERATURE 


Of great importance is the compendi- 
um of articles by well-known authors 
and literary critics published by the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences under 
the title Mizhslav'yan s'ki literaturni 
ozaemyny. The book discusses the liter- 
ary relations of Ukrainians with other 
Slavic nations. A bibliography is in- 
cluded. Contemporary Ukrainian poets 
are introduced in Atologiya ukrainskot 
poezii in two volumes. 

An interesting addition to our slowly 
growing Sorbian collection is Pod ston- 
cem swobody, an anthology of Sorbian 
postwar literature. 

Belaruskaya literatura published un- 
der auspices of the Belorussian Acad- 
emy of Sciences contains research ma- 
terial on pre-Soviet and Soviet litera- 
ture, discusses problems of the develop- 
ment of White Ruthenian literature, and 
calls attention to some creative peculi- 
arities of White Ruthenian writers. 
Some early poems by Ya. Kolas and 
some new archival material about A. 
Gurynovych are included. Polish poetry 
is presented in J. Spiewak’s Polska w 
poezji narodów $wiata. 

The fourth volume of XVIII vek, a 
collection of essays dealing especially 
with Russian literature of the 18th cen- 
tury, and 2 volumes (1956 and 1957) 
of short stories by Soviet writers, Rass- 
kazy, were added to the collection. 
We also received the extensive novel 
by С. Nikolayeva Bitva v рин (best 
seller in USSR) in which problems 
closely connected with the decisions 
passed by the 21st Congress are dis- 
cussed. Pisateli Donbassa contains po- 
etry and prose written during 1917- 
57 by poets and writers from the Don 
region. A collection of fantasies entitled 
V mire fantastiki i proklyuchenii was 
also received. 

Three volumes of the emigrée liter- 
ary-artistic and social-political almanac 
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Mosty, published in Munich, were re- 
cently received. 


Авт, CULTURE, Music, FOLKLORE 


The well-known musicologist Igor 
Boelza prepared Istoriya cheshskot 
muzykal'nol kul'tury in З volumes of 
which volume 1 has been received. The 
book includes some music. А. Leonov 
gives in his beautifully illustrated Russ- 
koye iskusstvo many valuable sketches 
on life and work of Russian painters of 
the mid-19th century. The publishing 
house "Iskusstvo" issued Sto let Tret'- 
akovskol gallerei, a collection of articles 
under the editorship of P. Pobedov. 

UVAN and Shevchenko society in 
New York are to be credited with Istori- 
ya ukrayins'koho mystetztva, by V. 
Sychyns’kyi. Richly illustrated studies 
which have been received are Narod- 
naya arkhitektura severnovo Tadzhiki- 
stana and Skul'ptira i zhivopis' dreonevo 
Pyandzhikstana. Sovetskoye iskusstvo 
1917-1957 offers a well-illustrated pic- 
ture of the development of Soviet art 
in the first three decades of the Soviet 
regime. A course of lectures by the dis- 
tinguished professor of folklore and an- 
cient Russian literature, V. Chicherov, 
is published under the title Russkoye 
narodnoye tvorchestoo.  Osnovnyye 
problemy eposa vostochnykh slavyan 
contains papers delivered at the 4th In- 
ternational Congress of Slavists. 


Рнп.оѕЅорну AND RELIGION 


Philosophy and religion are repre- 
sented by Plekhanov's [zbrannyye filo- 
sofskiye protzvedeniya іп 5 volumes. 
Bibliya dlya veruyushchikh i neveruyu- 
Shchikh by Ye. Yaroslavski (who is called 
by Soviet authorities "talented anti-re- 
ligious propagandist") is a new edition 
of the same work published first in the 
form of articles in Bezbozhnik in 1922. 
Since then the book has seen 10 editions, 
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the last of which appeared in 1938. The 
basis for the present volume is the 1938 
edition with some slight editorial 
changes. Ivan Kostrenti¢é’s Urkundliche 
Beitrüge zur Geschichte der protestant- 
ischen Literatur der Südslaven in den 
Jahren 1559-1565 (Vienna 1874) is 
basic for the study of the Reformation 
movement in Southern Slavic countries. 


LINGUISTICS 


The multilingual collection of articles 
entitled Slavyanskaya filologiya is dedi- 
cated to the 4th International Congress 
of Slavists held in Moscow in 1958. An 
offspring of an earlier Congress (Bel- 
grade 1955) is Beogradski metunaro- 
den slavistički sastanak. The following 
books dealing with the history of lan- 
guages have been received: Rozwój 
fonologiczny jzyka polskiego by 7. 
Stieber; Dejiny slovenského jazyka ( vol- 
ume 2 on morphology) by J. Stanislav; 
Russki literaturnyl yazyk ретооі polo- 
viny 19 veka by L. Bulakhovski; and 
Istoricheskaya grammatika russkovo ya- 
zyka by F. Buslayev (a bibliography of 
Buslayev's works on linguistics is in- 
cluded). 

Kurs suchasnot belaruskal literaturnae 
movy and Doslidzhennya z syntaksysu 
ukrayins'koyi movy are syntactical stud- 
ies of White Russian and Ukrainian. 

General dictionaries acquired were 
M. Minkov's Bülgarsko-angliiski rech- 
nik, L. Khadrovich's Russko-vengerski 
slovar’, and Russko-datski slovar com- 
piled by N. Krymova and A. Emzina. 
More specialized dictionaries which 
were received are L. Baron and N. Yer- 
shov: Anglo-russki gornyt slovar; N. 
Dozorov’s Anglo-russki slovar po radio- 
electronike; B. Kosminski's Anglo-russki 
gornotekhnicheski slovar’; A. Milev's 
Rechnik na chuzhdite dumi v bulgars- 
kiya ezik; А. Fadeyev's Morskol slovar 
(volume 1—A-N); and J. Novacky's 
Slovenské botanická nomkelatára. The 
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International Dictionaries Publishin 
Co. have published a Russian-Englis 
lossary of optics and spectroscopy. J. 
imtisko’s Basnicky terminologický 
slovník апа Е. Yanowski's Dyyalektny 
slownik were received from the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the BSSR. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Some of the descriptive guidebooks 
received from behind the Iron Curtain 
were N. Nikitzin’s Vitzebsk, V. Zhichke- 
vich’s Goroda i siola Belorusskoi SSR, 
Putevoditel' po Leningradu, Po Astra- 
kani i oblasti, and N. Voronin’s Vladi- 
mir, Bogolyubovo, Suzdal, Yur’yeo- 
Pol'skoi. W. Serbach is a picture-book 
illustrating everyday Sorbian life. Other 
volumes on Russia were Russia explored 
by J. Brown, SSSR kak on yest’, and Ra- 
dyans'ka Ukrayina. 

Polish castles and palaces are illus- 
trated in 250 fotografii zamków 1 pala- 
ców polskich, compiled by E. Kupiecki 
and others. Masaryk University's long- 
neglected map collection is completely 
described in Mapová sbírka B. Р. Molla 
with text in Czech and German. Our 
limited holdings on volcanology have 
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been augmented by А. Svyatlovski's 
Atlas vulkanov SSSR. 


MINORITIES 


The following volumes dealing with 
the problems of Central Asian and So- 
viet Asiatic minorities have been ac- 
quired during this quarter: 

Energetika Kazakstana. 

Narodnoye khozyalstvo Buryat-Mon- 
gol’skoi ASSR. 

A. Kanimetov: Uspekhi razvitiya eko- 
nomiki i kul'tury Kirgizskoi SSR. 

Kirgizskaya arkheologo-etnograficheska- 
ya ekspeditiziya. Trudy, vol 1. 

T. Alimkulov: О proshlom i nastoyash- 
chem (literary and critical articles 
about Kazak literature). 

V. Isengaliyeva: Sluzhebnyye imena i 
poslelogi v kazakhskom yazyke. 


M. Balakayev: Osnoenyye tipy slovoso- 
chetanti o kazakhskom yazyke. 


M. О. Auezov: a compendium for his 
60th birthday. 


Tatarskiye narodnyye skazki. 





Stephen Crane's First Story 


By лм, С. HOFFMAN 
Swarthmore College 


HEN A WRITER, before he is old enough to vote, produces what 
| | seems entirely original work, the stages in his artistic development are 
especially baffling to his readers. Stephen Crane is one author who seemed, 
as Howells said years ago, to step forth into literature fully armed. Yet, as 
Howells would doubtless have agreed, the only entirely original author 
allowed by human history was Adam; all others have had to follow prece- 
dents. More often than many would admit, they imitated not nature but 
their contemporaries. 

Crane of course had antecedents for each of the styles, subjects, and means 
of expression which he exhibited so early at such a high pitch of consistency. 
His poems, seemingly unexampled, were actually based on sources so un- 
likely to influence verse that few if any of his contemporaries recognized 
them. In his prose Crane was a literary chameleon, writing in almost every 
fashion then prevailing: naturalism, impressionism, psychological realism, 
local color, native humor. The only constant element in works so diverse as 
Maggie, The Red Badge of Courage, "The Monster,” "The Open Boat,” “The 
Blue Hotel," "The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky," and Whilomville Stories is 
the style, with its abrupt images and its startling uses of metaphor as a princi- 
ple of thematic organization and development.' 

Because of the diversity of Crane's achievement and the brevity of his 
career (the works named above were written between 1891 and 1899), the 
discovery of his earliest known story is especially interesting. This tale, writ- 
ten in his fourteenth year, is of course but a beginning, one of the points from 
which Crane started. The manuscript of "Uncle Jake and the Bell-Handle" 
turned up in the collection of Crane materials purchased recently by the 
Butler Library of Columbia University. Written in his large, open, clearly 
readable hand on lined tablet paper, it is dated 1885. If it were ever pub- 
lished it must have appeared in a long-forgotten issue of one of the news- 
papers with which Crane's brother Townley was connected, possibly the 
Asbury Park (N. J.) Journal, for Stephen, even at the age of thirteen, helped 
his brother gather news and wrote actual copy. The story's punctuation is 
written with printer's symbols. The tale is certainly coherent and well enough 


1 І have traced in detail the derivations of Crane's verse and prose in The Poetry of Stone 
Crane (New York, Columbia University Press 1957). 
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written to have been acceptable as a local newspaper feature. It almost might 
have seemed to have popular appeal at the time, for it clearly belongs to the 
then-popular genres of local color fiction and subdued folk humor. Stephen 
Crane’s first known story retells the old folklore motif of the country bump- 
kin’s discomfiture on his first trip to town. 

It would be pretentious to claim a foreshadowing here of much of the 
stunning originality of Crane's work from five to fourteen years later. One 
may however suggest that a few of his continuing themes are already touched 
on in this tale. The conflict, such as it is, between rural and urban mores 
reappears as the contrast in "The Blue Hotel" between the expectations of 
the Easterner and the Swede and the actual code of the West, which neither 
understands. The attempt to render local verisimilitude in dialect speech 
recurs in the slum slang in Maggie and the country and Negro accents in 
Whilomville Stories. It is those thirteen tales, written during the last year of 
Crane's life for Harpers Monthly Magazine and published in 1899-1900, 
which most resemble this early sketch among Crane's later work. In them 
he creates his most sustained picture of a society, based on his recollections 
of early boyhood in Port Jervis, New York, where he lived between 1879 and 
1882. His village sketches are among the last and best in the long list of 
nineteenth-century American local color writings. It was to that genre that 
he was clearly drawn while yet a boy. 

A reason for this predilection is suggested by the heading on his tale: 
"Sketches from Life." This was presumably the first in a projected series of 
such sketches. The phrase portends Crane's receptivity a few years later to the 
aesthetic of realism he learned from Kipling's The Light that Failed, and to 
the creeds of Howells and Hamlin Garland.? Like many a greater author than 
himself, Crane began by writing of the life he could actually observe, and 
put his observations into a form currently popular. The details of his boyish 
sketch are simple, but they are economically selected and clearly drawn. One 
could hardly predict Crane's subsequent career from what he wrote at 
thirteen, but already there is evidence of a remarkable fluency, a sharp eye, 
instantaneous receptivity to influences, and a professional concern with the 
craft of writing. 


2 See James B. Colvert, "The Origin of Stephen Crane's Literary Creed," Univ. Texas Studies 
in English xxxiv (1055) 179—188, for Crane's debt to Kipling. In а preface to The Red Badge 
of Courage and Other Stories (New York, Harper's Modern Classics 1957), I have traced the 
influence upon The Red Badge also of Zola, Tolstoi, and Crane's American heritage (p vil-xv). 


STEPHEN CRANE'S FIRST STORY 975 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE 
By STEPHEN CRANE | 
UNCLE JAKE AND THE BELI-HANDLE? 


UNCLE JAKE was called a good, old soul. In fact, there was not a better, 
kindef man in the whole county than old Uncle Jake and when he was going 
to the city to sell his turnips and buy any amount of sugar, molasses, starch 
and such things, he promised his twenty-eight year old niece that she should 
go down to the city with him and he would “take her round,” he said, in a 
lordly way. This, considering that he had only been to the city once before 
himself, was a very generous offer and Sarah was very glad to have an uncle 
who was so worldly minded and knew all about the big cities and all that. 

So the next day at sunrise Uncle Jake dressed himself in his best suit of 
black clothes and Sarah arrayed her angular form in her best calico gown, 
and put on her cotton mitts and the lilac sun-bonnet with the sun flowers on 
it. After surveying his niece with a pood deal of pride and some misgivings 
about the city men, whom he thought e be likely to steal such a рүе, 
creature, he kissed his wife good-bye as it he were going to Europe for ten 

ears, clambered upon the high seat of his 2. pulled Sarah up beside 

im as if she had been a bundle of straw, flourished his whip, smiled blandly 
and confidently upon his wife, the two hired men and a neighbor's boy, and 
drove away. 

The two large fat horses walked up hill and trotted down dale and Uncle 
Jake's white beard blew about in the wind, first over one cheek and then over 
the other, as he sat upon the high seat with his legs braced, pulling the horses’ 
heads this way and that. As the sun commenced to get warm, Sarah put up 
the big cotton umbrella over the lilac sun-bonnet with the sun-flowers, the 
dusty wheels rattled, the turnips in the wagon bobbed and rolled about as 
if each one was possessed of a restless devil, and Uncle Take, and Sarah, and 
the turnips and the sun bonnet rode gaily toward the city. 

Soon the houses began to appear closer клу there were more tin-cans 
and other relics strewn about the road-side, they began to get views of 
multitudes of back-yards, with wet clothes on the lines; grimey, smokey fac- 
tories; stock yards filled with discordant mobs of beasts; whole trains of 
frieght cars, standing on side tracks; dirty children, homeless dogs and wan- 
dering Pigs. To Uncle Jake’s experienced eye, this denoted that they were 
entering the city. 

Beer saloons commenced to loom up occasionally with [gentle] men stand- 
ing in front of them who wore their hats over their right eyes, or their left 
eyes, or their ears, or whichever member they deemed it proper, as gentle- 
men of leisure and of sporting proclivities. Old Uncle Jake nodded benignly 
8 From the original in the Columbia peer Stephen Crane Collection; spelling and punctua- 


Чоп follow Crane’s holograph manuscript. Published for the first time by permission of Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. — Deleted words are printed within square brackets [ 4 
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at these gentlemen, whom he doubtless thought had heard he was coming 
to town and had “knocked off” work to see him go past, while the gentlemen 
nearly swallowed their tobacco in their amazement at the white-haired old 
"duck" but recovering themselves winked bleared eyes and bowed red noses 
at the lilac bonnet with the sun-flowers but that was immediately focussed 
on somebody's wash line in the back-yard opposite, where, it seemed half of 
the men of the family where [sic] given over to wearing red nether garments 
and the other half were partial to white, thereby imparting a picturesque and 
lurid appearance to the line of clothes dangling in the breeze. They reached 
the Main St of the town and Uncle Jake sold his turnips to a dealer who beat 
the old man down considerably by [lying] lieing to him about "market 
prices." They spent the morning in going about to the different stores pone 
their supplies. Uncle Jake would take his [daughter] niece by the hand an 

enter a store, calling the first clerk he saw “Mr Jones and Co” or whatever 
name he saw on the sign board. After cordially shaking him by the hand, 
he would introduce his little niece Miss Sarah Bottomley Perkins and an- 
nounce that she “was only twenty-eight years, seven months and — how 
many days, Saree? Don’t know? Well, never mind. Well, sir, crops was never 
better than this year, by George, sir.” Had Mr Jones and Co. noticed the 
amazin’ manner in which cucumbers pickles grew this year or the astounding 
manner in which early pumpkins came up? No? Well, well, he hoped he 
would see Mr Jones and Co in a year or two. But he couldn't say. His wife, 
_ poor critir, had the most astonishing case of plumbago that had been in Green 

County since 68 when old Bill Williams wife's second-cousin took down 
with it. Well, he supposed he must be going. The best of friends must part. 
If Mr Jones and Co ever kim out in Green County he knew he had a place at 
old Jake Perkinses board. "Good-bye, my boy. Heaven bless you." 

Then the old gentleman would buy three yards of calico or seven pounds 
of brown sugar maybe, and bidding an affectionate [adeu] good-bye to the 
clerk, take his niece by the hand and leave, waving his hand back at the store, 
while in sight to the eminent danger of a collision between the fat horses and 
the street cars. 

[The good old man] Uncle Jake spent the morning this way. Some of the 
clerks, understanding the old man and being gentlemen, listened politely 
and deferentially to [the old] his ramblings, while others who were not 
troubled that way, snickered behind his back at the other clerks, and pointed 
their fingers at him, [and calle] while the [good m] old [gentle]man beamed 
a world of peace and good will toward all men [from] through the [very] 
glasses of his spectacles. 

At noon, they put up the fat horses at a livery stable whose proprietor 
charged Uncle Jake fifty-cents more than he did anyone else, merely on 
principle. They went to a hotel and were ushered into the parlor to await 
the summons of [a] the dinner gong. 

Uncle Jake and his niece walked about the spare hotel parlor and were 
both filled with amazement at what they deemed its [magnifence] magnifi- 
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сепсе. Uncle Jake's curiosity was immense. He wandered about the room, 
running his hands over the picture frames and feeling of the upholstery of 
the chairs. 

In an evil hour, he came upon the bell handle. 

It was an old fashioned affair arranged in a sort of brass scoop or cup from 
which projected the long handle. He looked at it for sometime and wondered 
what it was for. He pressed on it and no tap commenced to flow ginger-pop. 
Finally he pulled it. 

Now it came bn ug that, at precisely that moment, [the] a waiter of the 
hotel made a terrific onslaught on a gong that [it] was sure to make any 
horses in the vicinity run away and awaken all the late sleepers for blocks 
around. 

[The sound] Uncle Jake’s pull on the bell-handle and the sound of the 
gong were identical. 

“Good Lord! what have I did? Holy Mackerel! I have gone and done it!” 

With these words, Uncle Jake sank, pale-faced, back on a chair like a man 
who has been stricken down with a stuffed club. The old man's hair stood 
on end. He was “done up”, as he expressed it. His manner conveyed a sense 
of terror to his niece who seemed inclined to fill the air with her lamentations 
but suppressed herself enough to cry “Oh! uncle! uncle! what have you done,” 
asking him the same momentous question he had asked himself a moment 
before. 

“Done, Sarah? Done? Oh, sufferin’ Susan, that I should live to see this 
day! Donel I’ve called out the fire-department, or the police force or the am- 
bulance corp or something else that’s awful! Oh! miserable man! maybe it's 
the insurance agents or the Board of Health and this poor old carcass will 
never get home alive." His violent agitation made the innocent maiden still 
more bent on howling but her uncle stopped her as before. 

"S-s-s-h! баг-ев! S-s-s-h! My pore girl, you now see your old uncle a fergi- 
tive from justice, a critir hounded by the dogs of the law! S-s-s-h! Make no 
sound er theyll be down on us like a passel of wolves!” 

Impressed by her uncle’s manner, Sarah kept quiet while the old man went 
about the room on his m toes, peering out the window in momentary ex- 
pectation of seeing the police force, the ambulance corps, and the fire depart- 
ment come up the street, 

“Thank goodness, Sar-ee, that the militia can't be called out on such short 
notice and they'll have time to find out that it is a mistake. To see this inno- 
cent country plunged in to er civil war by the hand of an ignorant old man 
would be terrible.” The old man peeped out the door and says "Come Sar-ee! 
S-s-s-h! The minions of the law ray be on our track any minutel" 

Out they went into the street, hand in hand, giving cautious glances about 
and starting at any sudden sound. Every eye seemed to them to be full of 
suspicion. When they would see a policeman, they would turn up an alley 
or a side street. The city was very quiet and the blue buttons were out in 
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full force, so the "fergitive from justice" and his companions [made] went 
around a good many corners. When they arrived at the livery stable, their 
route from the hotel, if it could be mapped would look like a brain-twistin 
chinese puzzle. They hurried the hostlers and Uncle Jake’s hand shook the 
rains up and down as if he were knocking flies off the fat horses. 

They drove down by-ways until they reached their road home, where the 
fat horses were surprised into making the exertion of their lives. 

Uncle Jake and Sarah cast many fearful glances behind them until they 
were safe [at] in the shelter of the old barnyard. 

There with fat horses breathing heavily beside him, the cows looking 
solemnly over the fence and all the delights of his old heart about bim, he 
made a vow never again to touch "no bell-handles nor pull out no plugs agin, 
as long as I live, bein's how my grey hairs were like to be lowered in sorrer 
this blessed day." 





Words* 


By WARREN WEAVER 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 


OU MAY think my topic a restricted and even a curious one; but I 

would claim that it is as appropriate to talk to book-minded persons 
about words as it is to talk to physicists about atoms. In each case the subject 
is the basic unit out of which the relevant world — of literature or of matter 
— is built. I have no competence to talk to you about literature. Any such 
talk should be based upon both scholarship and love, whereas I have only the 
latter to offer. But I have, all my life, been interested in words; and with no 
pretense to erudition or, for that matter, originality, I am glad to offer you 
an assortment of comments on words. 

It will, in all truth, be an assortment — a wildly varied assortment. Many 
of you will remember that a literary critic was, some years ago, asked to re- 
view a new edition of an unabridged dictionary. His review, terse and precise, 
consisted of four words: "Interesting, but lacking continuity." What I have 
to say will certainly lack continuity; and whether or not you judge it to have 
any interest will depend upon whether or not you are as fascinated by words 
as I am. 

I am going to start with some comments or observations of a mildly serious 
character. But I will not attempt to do more than elicit your interest in a set 
of topics, briefly mentioned but not developed. 

One of my colleagues used to be fascinated by the fact that a noun which 
denotes sharply and successfully is very poor at connoting; and conversely 
one which connotes richly is poor at denoting. This fact to some extent sym- 
bolizes the contrast between an exact science — in which precision of mean- 
ing requires that a word sharply denote, and an art — in which richness of 
meaning and range of implication require that a word broadly connote. 

As an example, the word massive, in its general use, has a rich connotation 
of great weight, of impressive size, of dense and permanent solidity, of bold 
aspect. That which is massive is just the opposite of that which is light, small, 
delicate, and fragile. But in science the word mass means just precisely one 
single thing — the ratio, for any body, of the applied force to the produced 
accelleration. In science the physicist speaks of the mass of an electron or the 


* A speech delivered at the mid-winter dinner of the Citizens Advisory Committee of The New 
York Public Library, January 19, 1960. An abridged text has appeared in the Saturday Review. 
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mass of a planet, and there is no slightest implication, when using the word, 
with respect to size or any other property. 

There is involved here a sort of literary exclusion principle, similar to the 
exclusion principle in quantum theory. You will recall that in modern physics, 
if you insist on knowing more and more accurately where an electron or pho- 
ton is located, you are condemned to have less and less knowledge of how it 
is moving: or if you demand more and more precise knowledge of how it is 
moving, then you have to be content with less and less definite knowledge of 
where it is. In the case of the literary exclusion principle you have in a similar 
way, when selecting a word, to make your choice between where a word is, 
and where it is going — that is, you have to choose between precision and 
richness, for you cannot have both simultaneously. 

Closely connected with the preceding topic is the matter of specificity in 
words. German distinguishes between the kind of knowing (kennen) that 
arises through cognizance and the kind of knowing (wissen) that arises 
through understanding. So does French (connattre — savoir). But in our 
language we limp along with one word — to know. We say that air leaks out 
of a tire, and water leaks into a basement; but French, Spanish, and Italian 
have separate verbs for leaking out of and leaking into. Portuguese has one 
word for the 90? interior corner of a room, and quite another one for the 
270° exterior corner where two streets meet. 

When an object is of overwhelming concern to a culture, then a whole 
array of special words are developed. Spectacular examples, the social an- 
thropologists and linguistics experts tell us, are furnished by the Eskimo lan- 
guage, which has some dozen different words for snow in all of its special 
states and manifestations; by the Trobrianders, who have about one hundred 
words for yams; and by Arabic, which has roughly three thousand words for 
camels, for the parts of a camel, and for camel equipment. 

Specificity can be carried to an extreme form when, as Nancy Mitford 
would say, it is very U to do so. Thus gentlemen hunters used to disdain 
the generic word "tail" and spoke of the brush of a fox, the single of a deer, 
the rudder of an otter, and the stern of a foxhound. In medieval days, they 
really went to town on special nouns for group designations. A gaggle of geese, 
a plump of ducks, a barren of mules, a wing of plovers, a busyness of ferrets, 
a tittering of magpies, a shrewdness of apes — these are truly descriptive. A 
murmuration of starlings, a watch of nightingales, an exalting of larks — these 
are really lovely. I should add that the sports columnist, Red Smith, has те- . 


1 As an extreme example of a scientific word that sharply denotes, consider the chemical name 
androstan-3-one-17g-hydroxy-2-methylproprinate. 
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cently invented a distinguished contribution to the list. He suggests that a 
group of university professors be known as a flatulence of educators. 

As one final example of medieval speciality in words, let us note that in 
the leisure and precision of those days one did not just carve any bird that 
might be on the platter — he dismembered a hen, lifted a swan, reared a 
goose, thighed a woodcock, allayed a pheasant, and winged a partridge. 

Speciality is sometimes achieved through the use of diminutives. I under- 
stand that the Russian language is specially rich in diminutives. Starting out 
with the basic word man, you can, through prefixes or suffixes, speak of a 
little man, a nice little man, a nice little bearded man, a nice little male 
peasant with a beard, etc etc. 

There has very recently been a recurrence of the old question: Is a word 
ever inherently beautiful? Dr Wilfred Funk has offered a list of what he con- 
siders to be the most beautiful English words — golden, hush, lullaby, dam- 
ask, etc. But Mr J. Donald Adams argues that with the exception of words 
attractive simply because of their sound (like murmuring, luminous, ane- 
mone, etc) words are lovely and beautiful not in and for themselves, but 
because of their associations. Consider, for example, the beautiful word 
thrush, and the unbeautiful words brush and crush. 

Closely connected with the matter of sound is — or at least so I suspect — 
the following question. Why are so many words connoting a sort of protrud- 
ing roundness built up of a consonant plus “ump”? Consider bump, lump, 
hump, mump, dump, and, if you like, rump. 

One obviously basic thing about words is the matter of definition. How 
can a person who is not familiar with a certain word discover what it means? 
Look it up in the dictionary, you say. But suppose this person is curious, rather 
broadly uninformed, and persistent. He looks up a word A and the dictionary 
tells him it is equivalent to word B. He looks up word B and is offered word C. 
Then he looks up word C and finds that it means word A. This description 
is ridiculously over-simplified; for the process by which a word develops 
discoverable meaning is a subtle, complicated, and fascinating one. 
This is clearly one of the most fundamental problems concerning words, 
and I drop this subject hastily, being aware that books have been devoted 
to it. 

How does the meaning of a word change in time? Through usage; and 
primarily through misusage, since accurate usage would of course always 
stabilize the status quo. Some, like Dr Bergen Evans, are very tolerant of this 
process of change. Language is a living thing, they say: and if enough people 
make a mistake it ceases to be a mistake. Others, like John Mason Brown, 
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think that change through misusage tends to degrade the language. As for 
myself, I am very definitely a John Mason Brown man. 

I do not at all object to the kind of innovation that poets sometimes ‘aia 
in: and in fact I think we should honor e. e. cummings when, in one of his 
poems of Spring, he invents the two lovely words mud-luscious and puddle- 
wonderful. But I favor, in ordinary speech, a high degree of stability in the 
use of words — partly as a matter of taste, and partly for the serious reason 
that only when we guard the meaning of words can we communicate reliably. 
Just consider the tragic confusion with which such words as "democracy," 
"freedom," and "liberty" are used by Americans and by Russians. It was in- 
deed prophetic when Confucious said that "When words lose their meaning, 
the people will lose their liberty." 

Аз the final comment of this portion of my remarks, I cannot fail to express 
my disdain of the way English words are spelled. One of my favorite projects 
is to persuade some publisher to issue a dictionary for bad spellers, in which 
one would find all the difficult words listed under all their misspellings. Half . 
of the time, when I try to look up a word in the dictionary to find out how it 
is spelled, I am stymied by the fact that I can't come close enough to find the 
word at all. I think my favorite word is the name of the lovely old university 
town north of Stockholm: for the Swedes agree that Uppsala can be spelled 
with either one or two “p’s,” either one or two “Їз.” 

I turn now to the more personal portion of what I have to say, to report 
briefly to you concerning the collection of words I have been making over 
the past forty years. For those who have the collector's instincts and appetites, 
and who do not have the resources to acquire modern art or medieval manu- 
scripts, I warmly urge a collection of words. The storage of your collection 
requires only a notebook or two. The costs are zero, possession is rewarding, 
and the search (which is often the most important aspect of collecting) is 
fascinating and endless. 

I collect some fifteen categories of words, of which I will describe only a 
few. 

First, there are the curious words which can be used in two opposite mean- 
ings. Of such words, I have about forty. I have no intention of giving away 
my entire collection, but I will let you peek at a few exhibits. There are a very 
few examples which meet the defining criterion with almost no reservations 
of any sort. Thus fast means in rapid motion; but it also means motionless as 
when a ship is made fast to the dock. Dispose of means to get rid of; but it 
also means to have the use of. Appropriate means to give over to another 
person or group for their use; but it.also means to take exclusive possession of. 
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Let means to permit; but it also means to prevent (“without let or hin- 
drance"). Then there are examples in which the contrast of meaning — often 
the contrast of implied meaning — is more general in character. For example 
scan means to read hastily, and also means to examine carefully. The drift of 
an argument is the general direction of the argument; but when a conversation 
drifts, it has no general direction. There are charming examples of two en- 
tirely distinct words, with separate etymologies, which happen to be spelled 
and pronounced exactly alike, so that they now appear to be one word with 
two contradictory meanings. Thus the intransitive verb cleave, meaning to 
unite, to adhere, to cling to is in fact not the same word as the transitive 
cleave which means to separate or split apart. Then there are examples from 
other languages, such as the Latin altus which means either high or deep. The 
French language contributes hóte which means both host and guest; sauvage 
which means shy and timid, but which also means savage, brutal, and fierce; 
souple which means flexible and yielding, but also means tough; and préter, 
meaning both lend and borrow. The word bota in Portuguese meansto guard in 
the sense of protect or keep safe, but in Spanish it means to throw out. 

Even the simple word hold belongs in this list. For when one says, “We 
cannot hold this meeting until you return," one may be speaking either of 
continuing the meeting in session, or of postponing the meeting until later. 
And as a final, somewhat strained example, note that a student is booted out 
of an American University; but at the École Polytechnique, the top six men 
in the class leave “a la botte." 

А second, and closely associated, category contains pairs of opposite words 
with the same meaning. A blunt remark is often equivalent to a sharp or 
pointed remark. One fills in a form; but also fills out a form. When one is 
highly interested, he is also deeply interested. And a red hot Mamma can, I 
have been told, be referred to as real cool, man, real cool. 

In many cases apparent contenders for inclusion in this category have to 
be ruled out because of the confusion over the prefix in meaning not and the 
prefix in which is merely an intensifier. Thus flamable and inflamable are 
really not opposites. The pairs radiate-irradiate, and ravel-unravel are of 
similar character. 

A third compartment of my collection contains words whose proper dic- 
tionary meanings differ substantially from the meanings with which they are 
commonly used. These are in many cases the words whose meanings are 
shifting; and which have moved faster than the dictionary. 

When one speaks of a person being livid with rage, he commonly thinks 
that livid means red or mottled purple; whereas it means pale or leaden. Fey 
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is commonly used to mean slightly touched, in a pleasant woodsy sense; 
whereas it primarily means condemned to death. Transpire means to excrete 
through the skin; but even Walter Lippman used it a few weeks ago, to mean 
happen. There are, of course, many more examples, with somewhat lesser 
contrast between the actual and the common meaning. 

A fourth part of my collection, and one of which I am particularly proud 
since I invented the category myself, contains nouns which, as a mathema- 
tician would put it, maximize the product of the familiarity of the object and 
the unfamiliarity of the object’s name. In other words, these are very un- 
familiar names of very familiar objects. All of us are familiar with the under 
side of a staircase; but apart from a few double crostic fans, how many of you 
know that it is called a soffit? In at least an impexsonal sense we are all fa- 
miliar with the bottom of the sea, but do you know the name benthos? 
Everyone with trees and shrubs to care for is familiar with the long wooden 
pole with a pruning shear on the end which is operated by pulling on a rope, 
but have you ever asked your wife where the gardener put the averruncator? 
Most persons are familiar with the strangely curved handle of a scythe, but 
many fewer call it by its proper name, which is snath. 

But I have saved my prize until last. Almost anybody knows that when 
you put up a tent you drive some tent pegs in the ground, hitch around each 
peg a rope attached to the tent, and then tighten the rope by pulling on a 
little block of wood with holes in each end through which pass the two ends 
of the guy rope. Everybody knows about these little blocks of wood, used to 
cinch up a tent rope. But essentially nobody knows the name of this object. 
You won't believe it until you look it up in an unabridged Webster, and even 
then its two dipthongs will make it an almost incredible name for a little 
block of wood, but here it is — euphroe! 

Well, I have spoken of only four portions of my word collection, and as I 
remarked before, there are at least ten more categories. There are the words 
(such as immune and disparate) which have no common opposites; there 
are the words, which, in their spelling, begin with an apostrophe; there are 
the long words (and anti dis establish ment ar і an ism does not hold top 
honors); there are words with three successive double letters, and the words 
with a double “i” and a double ^h." There are the words which are familiar, 
but whose meaning is not so familiar (when you buy a “pig in a poke,” what 
is the pig in?); there are the words usually mispronounced; there are the 
nouns whose singular has a more multitudinous connotation than their plural 
form has; there are the words (the composer's horrors) whose meaning is 
disastrously changed by changing one letter; there are the charming names 
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officially chosen for insects, etc, by scientists (the confused flour beetle, the 
gloomy scale, the twice-stabbed lady beetle, and the abbreviated wire 
worm); there are the double words (Walla-Walla, Pago-Pago, Baden-Baden, 
tom-tom, chow-chow, beri-beri, can-can, yo-yo, boo-boo, etc, not to mention 
that a common and very small English wren has the technical name trog- 
lodytes-troglodytes, nor to disclose the rather haunting fact that there is a 
bacterium known officially as chaos-chaos); then there are the triple names 
such as ratus ratus ratus for ( perhaps you guessed) the common rat, and the 
name quelea quelea quelea which, Y am proud to report, is the proper cog- 
nomen for the African weaver bird. 

Yes, there are many more. But The New York Public is having enough 
trouble with its accession rate without more contributions from me. 





Dr Burney, John Weaver, and the Spectator 


By ROGER LONSDALE 


HE ESSAYS by Mr Fletcher and Miss Cohen ! have emphasised the 

highly important role played by John Weaver in the development of 
theatrical dancing in England during the eighteenth century. Unfortunately, 
biographical information concerning this influential Shropshire dancing- 
master remains extremely meagre.? However, two reminiscential paragraphs 
concerning Weaver's later years in his home town of Shrewsbury, which have 
turned up in the course of a study of the writings of Dr Charles Burney, the 
great historian of music, supplement this information. 

Charles Burney was born in Shrewsbury in 1726. After a local education, 
in 1739 he rejoined his family who had moved to Chester, but by 1742 had 
returned to Shrewsbury as assistant to his half-brother James, the organist 
of St Mary's Church. A surviving fragment of Dr Burney's Memoirs, which 
he began in 1782, and which his daughter Fanny almost entirely destroyed 
after his death, includes among other memories of the years of his return to 
Shrewsbury (1742—44) a paragraph on John Weaver. Burney was, of course, 
mistaken about Weaver's age, which would be seventy and not ninety at 
this time. 

The old friend of my father, Mr. Weaver, now near 90, still continued to 
keep open his boarding school wth. the assistance of the beautiful Mrs. 
Weaver & his daughters; taught to dance, & had an Annual Ball, at wch. his 
scholars, besides the Minuet, Rigadon, and L'Ouvre, performed figure and 
pantomime dances such as in the beginning of the century he had invented 
as Ballet Master in London. In remembrance of my father he gave me 
lessons; & alotted me a part in a Wooden Shoe dance at one of his balls. 

Dr Burney’s father, James Macburney (his sons dropped the Mac ) led a 
somewhat unsettled life, living from time to time in Shrewsbury from at least 
1707 until the 1730s. In the opening pages of his Memoirs Dr Burney had 
written of him: 

. .. during his youth, besides his school learning, he acquired several 
talents as accomplishmts. wch. in the course of his life, he was obliged 


1 Нап Kyrle Fletcher, “The History of Ballet in England, 1660-1740,” Bulletin их (June 1959) 
275—291; Selma Jeanne Cohen, "Theory and Practice of Theatrical Dancing in England in the 
Restoration and Early Eighteenth Century,” Bulletin хш (Nov 1959) 541-554, Lxv (Jan, 
Feb 1960) 41-54, 95-104. 

These essays and Mr Lonsdale’s note have now been gathered and published by the Library as: 
Famed for Dance: гаи on the Theory and Practice of Theatrical Dancing in England, 1660- 
1740. 64 p, 8 plates, 2 figures, 64 pages. $1. — Ed. 

2 Weaver receives less than two pages in the 1825 History of Shrewsbury (п 151-152) by Hugh 
Owen and J. B. Blakeway. 
8 British Museum, Add MS 48345 f 2. 
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professionally to turn to account. He danced well, performed well on the 
Violin, and was a portrait painter of no mean talents.* 


Although he ended his life as a painter, this proficiency as a dancer may 
have led to friendship with John Weaver at Shrewsbury. Dr Burney’s other 
remarks clarify the nature of the dancing-master's later career. His position 
as dancing teacher to Shrewsbury School had been noticed, but not appar- 
ently the fact that he and his family ran a boarding school of their own. The 
paragraph also helps us to visualise the memorable performance, “by his 
pupils, in the great room over the Market-house, about 1750," of Weaver's 
ballet The Judgement of Paris." 

As admirers of Fanny Burney know, she spent her old age in editing and 
burning family papers, especially her father’s Memoirs. Her preliminary ex- 
amination of them resulted in many deletions, examples of which can be seen 
on surviving fragments. In the first quotation, the idea of Dr Burney — who 
had become later the most fashionable music-teacher of his time, a celebrated 
musicologist, and the friend of Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, and even of the 
King and Queen — performing “a Wooden Shoe dance” in public did not 
appeal to her, and she struck through the two offending words. 

In 1801, some twenty years after writing this passage in his Memoirs, Dr 
Burney agreed to supply the articles on music for Rees's Cyclopaedia.® At 
the age of seventy-five, Burney was inclined to admit into his learned articles 
many reminiscences of his childhood and early years in London. The article 
in the seventh volume on “Choregraphy” [sic] concludes with a passage on 
John Weaver, recalling once more dancing lessons in Shrewsbury sixty years 
earlier. The paragraph contains phrases which suggest that Burney was in 
part transcribing from his Memoirs, but his testimony to the influence of 
Weaver's ideas even in the provinces, and some additional intonation; 
justify quotation of the passage: 

Mr. Weaver, a ballet-master, who wrote at sir Richard Steele’s request, 
the three spectators on dancing, Nos. 67, 334, and 370, translated, at the 
request of Mr. Isaac, another eminent dancing-master, from the original of 
M. Feuillet, this then new art of dancing by notation, to which all the 
dancing-masters of eminence subscribed; and we remember it in general 
use even in the country, among the possessors of the Art. Mr. Weaver, 
besides his professional knowledge, was a man of infinite wit and con- 


siderable learning, who, after retiring from the capital, ended his days 
at Shrewsbury, where he had established a boarding-school of great rep- 


4 Fragment in the collection of James M. Osborn at Yale. 
5 Owen and Blakeway n 152. 


9 Abraham Rees, А Cyclopaedia; or, Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and Literature ( 1802- 
c1820) 45 vols. 
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utation, and continued teaching to dance till he was 90 years of age. At 
his balls the children, besides the minuet, rigadon, and louvre, performed 
figure dances, such as the wooden-shoe dance, Mars and Venus, with 
Vulcan's discovery and imprisonment of the lovers in a cage, in Panto- 
mimes &c. in which our own juvenile vanity was highly exalted by being 
honoured with a part. 

Burney could have learned of the authorship of the three numbers of the 
Spectator from his father, or from Weaver himself. In any case, his attribu- 
tion is specific and confident enough to be taken seriously. It has hitherto 
been assumed that Weaver wrote at least the letter quoted in Spectator 
No 334 (24 March 1712), which refers to his forthcoming Essay Towards An 
History of Dancing (1712), and ascription of the other two numbers seems 
reasonable. No 67 (17 May 1711), usually attributed to Eustace Budgell, 
contains a humorous description of “French” and “Country” dancing at a 
ball given by a “Monsieur Rigadoon.” No 370 (5 May 1712), heretofore at- 
tributed to Steele, concludes with a paragraph of which the main import is 
that “It would be a great Improvement, as well as Embellishment to the 
Theatre, if Dancing were more regarded, and taught to all the Actors.” The 
conclusion of the essay is, in effect, an advertisement for a performance 
the same evening by Penkethman in Love Makes A Man and, the following 
evening, by Mrs Bicknell in The Constant Couple. 

It is interesting to note, in conclusion, that Dr Burney recalled other kinds 
of dancing from his country childhood not far from Wales. In the article 
“Dance” in the Cyclopaedia ( Vol хт) Burney stated that: 

The descendants of the original inhabitants of our island, the Cambro- 
Britons, in our memory, on Sundays used to be played out of church by a 
fiddle, and to form a dance in the church-yard at the conclusion of the 
sermon ... it has, we believe, been totally discredited and abolished by 
the dissenters and methodists. 


In 1806, at the age of eighty, Burney rediscovered a long-lost copy of “my 
curious old book of country dances called The Dancing Master, printed in 
the XVII Centy.” Playford’s volume reminded him, as he wrote to his learned 
friend, Edmond Malone, “of the familiar manner in wch. the sexes treated 
each otherin the hops had seen in my early youth, in a village, where these bal- 
lets were literally Country dances, not contre-danses, as the French pretend.”* 
Nevertheless, Burney always had the happiest memories of the lessons he 
received from John Weaver, and his recurring mention of them amusingly 
links the most influential English theorist of dancing in the first half of the 
century, and the most eminent English authority on music in the second. 


7 Burney to Malone, 9 Nov 1806 (Bodleian, MS Malone 38). 
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Harry Miller Lydenberg 1874-1960 
A Tribute 


By Еруғлвр С. FREEHAFER 
Director 


IME has overcome a man who understood and resisted on many fronts 
E action against the institutions and records of men. But the makers 
and collectors and preservers of written records today owe a great share of 
the spirit and knowledge in which they persevere to Harry Miller Lyden- 
berg. Few of the hundreds of scholars, bookmen, and librarians who came 
within the orbit of his multifarious interests and activities are ever likely to 
forget his vitality, his confident way of attacking the most staggering prob- 
lems, his mastery of detail, or his resourcefulness in enlisting the collabora- 
tion of others. Or his essential warmth of character. 

Something of the range of his influence and of the value and variety of 
his achievements is on record in the volume which the Library published 
in Dr Lydenbergs honor in 1943, two years after his retirement as its Di- 
rector, entitled Bookmen's Holiday: Notes and Studies Written and Gath- 
ered in Tribute to Harry Miller Lydenberg. Among the subjects are Ameri- 
cana, Medieval books, the graphic arts, history, witchcraft, printing and 
binding. Among the contributors are Henry L. Mencken, Victor Hugo Palt- 
sits, Archibald MacLeish, Royal Cortissoz, Frank Weitenkampf, Robert W. 
G. Vail. Among the notes of tribute, interspersed between the Studies, are 
recollections of Lydenberg as “A Great Administrator,” “A Builder of Li- 
brary Research Collections,” as “Bookman,” “Friend,” and “A Whole Man,” 
generous, humane, tireless, joyous. 

Something of his energy (and of its appreciation in bibliographical circles) 
is to be read in and between the lines of the dedication of the twenty-ninth 
and final volume of Sabin's Dictionary of Books Relating to America: “To 
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Harry Miller Lydenberg, director of The New York Public Library, histori- 
an, biographer, essayist, bibliographer, who, by his tact, determination 
and devotion to the cause of American scholarship, overcame every obstacle 
and, almost single-handed, secured the support necessary for the com- 
pletion of the last third of this dictionary." 

A "Bibliography of the Published Writings of Harry Miller Lydenberg 
is to be found in the 1943 volume, supplemented in the present Bulletin. 
But his greatest work, and the object of his chief concern during forty-five 
years, was The New York Public Library itself. 

Dr Lydenberg was born in Dayton, Ohio, November 18, 1874. He came 
to the Library in 1896, directly after graduation from Harvard and only a 
year after the consolidation of the Astor and Lenox libraries with the Tilden 
Trust to form The New York Public Library. By 1899 he had become assist- 
ant to the Director, John 8. Billings, and was chiefly concerned with the 
planning of the building at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street which was about 
to be constructed. The main structure was begun in 1901, the stacks and 
interior furnishing in 1904; meanwhile, between December 1902 and No- 
vember 1909 the first 37 branch libraries were opened. Also during this 
period the Bulletin, begun in 1897, was edited by Dr Lydenberg, and the 
bulk of its contents from 1899 to 1907 was his anonymous contribution. 

As Chief Reference Librarian in 1908, he began the work of developing 
the research collections. Time has shown that he missed very few important 
works and that the pamphlets, broadsides, and other ephemera he acquired 
are invaluable for research. His knowledge of books and his wide acquaint- 
ance among collectors encouraged many gifts to the Library, ranging in size 
from a few rare items to the Spencer Collection of Illustrated Books, the Berg 
Collection of English and American Literature, and the Phelps Stokes Col- 
lection of American Historical Prints. 

He was appointed Director in 1934, In that capacity, he continued his in- 
terest in the bibliographical growth of the central reference library, and 
as well devoting much time and attention to the further expansion of the 
branch library system. 

Throughout his career at the Library he worked actively with the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America and other organizations to initiate some of 
the foremost bibliographical works: the first Union List of Serials; the first 
Census of Fifteenth Century Books in America; Sabin's Bibliotheca Ameri- 
cana. In the thirties he had much to do with the organization of the Joint 
Committee on Materials for Research of the Social Science Research Council 
and the American Council of Learned Societies. 
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After his retirement іп 1941, Dr Lydenberg went to Mexico City to or- 

ganize the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin under the sponsorship of the Co- 
. ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and the American Library Association. 
He served for two years as director-librarian of this library established "for 

e betterment of relations between the United States and Latin America." 

hen not organizing the library he climbed mountains. In 1943 he became 
Director of the American Library Association's Board on International Re- 
lations in Washington, D. C., and in 1946 was a member of the Library of 
Congress Purchasing Mission to Germany. He retired from active librarian- 
ship in 1947. 

In 1949 Dr Lydenberg received the American Library Association's 
Joseph W. Lippincott Award for his outstanding library work of nearly half 
a century. He previously had been honored by five universities for his 
achievements. The degree of Doctor of Humane Letters was conferred by 
Union College in 1935 and by Yale University in 1946. He received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters from Tufts College in 1935; from Co- 
lumbia University in 1940; and from the University of Rochester in 1942. 

Dr Lydenberg had been president of the American Library Association, 
the Bibliographical Society of America, and the New York Library Club, 
and secretary-treasurer of the American Council of Learned Societies. He 
also had been active in the Typophiles, American Antiquarian Society, and 
the American Philosophical Society. His clubs were the Century Associa- 
tion, the Grolier Club, the Harvard Club of New York, and the Cosmos 
Club, Washington, D. C. 

His publications number over 200 titles; among them: History of The 
New York Public Library, 1923; John Shaw Billings, 1924, a biography of 
the Library’s first Director; Paper or Sawdust, A Plea for Good Paper for 
Good Books, 1924; The Care and Repair of Books, 1931. He translated from 
the French André Blum’s On the Origin of Paper, 1934, and The Origins of 
Printing and Engraving, 1940. He was also the author of five articles in the 
Dictionary of American Biography. His most recent published work was 
Crossing the Line, 1957, “a compilation of tales of the ceremony during four 
centuries.” 

Throughout a life of selfless and productive activity, he continued to be 
a mountain climber, until his last years, in continually surprising ways. 


A Bibliography of the Published Writings 
of Harry Miller Lydenberg, 1942-1960 
Compiled by Davi Н. Stam 


HE following compilation is an extension of George L. McKay’s “A 
Bibliography of the Published Writings of Harry Miller Lydenberg,” 
published in Bookmen’s Holiday (New York, The New York Public Library 
1943, 5-26). The entries include one posthumous article which is now on 
the press in Vienna. 
Abbreviations used: BNYPL (Bulletin of The New York Public Library); 
PBSA (Publications of the Bibliographical Society of America). 
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"Books from the Red, White and Blue under the Green, White and Red Banner." 
Library Journal xxvii No 14 (Aug 1942) 658-661 


Reprinted, together with memorial tribute by Karl Brown, in Library Journal xxxv No 10 
(May 15, 1960) 1872. 


“Why a North American Library in Mexico?" ALA Bulletin xxxvi No 10 (Sept 15, 
1942) Р-7 [in Proceedings section of the Bulletin] 


Review. Library Journal тхуш No 13 (Jul 1943) 586 
Carnegie Corporation апа College Libraries, 1938—1943. 


Review. Library Quarterly xm No 3 (Jul 1943) 259-260 
Mexican Government Publications, 


"The Place of Libraries in the Post-War International World." NJ Library Bulletin 
xu (Nov 1943) 5-17 


Review. PBSA хххуш No 1 (First Quarter 1944) 74-78 
The Aztec and Maya Papermakers. 


“Bowker Lectures Collected." Review. Library Journal xxix No 5 (Маг 1, 1944) 
199-200 
The Bowker Lectures on Book Publishing. 


“Mexican Exhibition." Review. Library Journal хіх No 6 (Mar 15, 1944) 258 


“The Common Interests of the Two Americas. Thoughts for Pan American Day." 
Library Journal xxix No 7 (Apr 1, 1944) 279-281 
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“Hispanic Source Materials and Research Organizations.” Review. College and 
Research Libraries v No 3 (Jun 1944) 270-273 


“An International Board? Why? What for? What Does it Do?” ALA Bulletin 
хххуш No 11 (Nov 1944) 457-463 


The Care and Repair of Books. By Harry Miller Lydenberg and John Archer. New 
York, R. R. Bowker 1945. Third and revised edition. 123 p, illus 


Joseph Lewis Wheeler, Pathfinder and Pioneer. Baltimore, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library 1945. 15 p, illus 

“The Library’s Policy in regard to American Linguistics and Archaeology — A 
Program of Specialization.” The American Philosophical Soctety Library Bulletin 
1944 (Philadelphia 1945) 65-74 


“Interpreter” [Three Tributes to Joseph L. Wheeler] Library Journal ixx No 7 
(Apr 1, 1945) 283-284 


"Swiss Libraries." Library Journal Lxx No 7 (Apr 1, 1945) 276 


“Carl Н. Milam, Internationalist.” Library Journal Lxx No 8 (Apr 15, 1945) 334- 
335 


"The Library Rehabilitation Programme of 'The American Library Association." 
Journal of Documentation x No 1 (Jun 1945) [72]-78 


[Material about James C. McGuire, collector of books, manuscripts and paintings; 
brought together by Harry M. Lydenberg, 1946] 61 


"One More Blind Impression." In Homenaje a Don Francisco Gamoneda. Misce- 
lánea de Estudios de Erudición, Historia, Literatura y Arte. Mexico, Imprenta 
Universitaria 1946. 283-289 


“The Library of Congress Mission.” Library of Congress Information Bulletin 
(Jul 9-15 1946) on second and third mimeographed pages (misnumbered ) 


“German Mission "Drawing to End." Library Journal xxx1 No 14 (Aug 1 1946) 
1016 


“Lest We Forget!” [editorial] Library Journal үххт No 16 (Sept 15, 1946) 1196-97 


Review. Library Journal txxu No 3 (Feb 1, 1947) 217 
The Surnames of Scotland. 


Remarks in "Symposium on *The Library of Congress and the Future of Its Cata- 
logue,’ " Journal of Documentation x No 4 (Mar 1947) 250-251 
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"Edwin Hatfield Anderson, 1861-1947.” ALA Bulletin xix No 7 (Aug 1947) 258- 
259 


“Edwin Hatfield Anderson stressed personnel factors.” Library Journal xxu No 16 
(Sept 15, 1947) 1288-89 


"Notes on Forgotten First Citizen: John Bigelow.” BNYPL 11 No 11 (Nov 1947) 
651-653 


“Some Thoughts on the Part the Printed Book May Play in the International Field.” 
In Festschrift herausgegeben zum 25 Jührigen Dienstjubilium des General- 
direktors Univ.-Prof. Dr. Josef Bick von Dipl-ing. Dr. Phil. Josef Stummooll. 
Die Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek. Wien, H. Bauer-Verlag 1948. 463—471 


“The Typographical Widow. Who is she? What is she?" A series of H. M. L. letters 
gathered and edited by Karl Brown. BNYPL rn No 1 (Jan 1948) 3-25. “Encore.” 
BNYPL їл No 9 (Sept 1948) 458-466 


Published separately under same title. New York, The New York Public Librery 1948. 
25 p. Also see "Maculam talem nominamus." BNYPL rv No 4 (Apr 1951) 195—196 


"Is Library Dawn Breaking in Germany?” Review. Library Journal хош (Feb 1, 
1948) 184-185 


[Reprint of 1934 letter on librarianship] Library Journal тххш No 6 (Маг 15 
1948) 489-491 


Review. Library Quarterly хуш No 3 (Jul 1948) 224-225 
From Papyrus to Print. 


“Milam, The Internationalist.” Proceedings of the American Library Association 
[Atlantic City, Jun 13-19, 1948] in ALA Bulletin хіл No 9 (Sept 15, 1948) 
P5-P6 


“Daniel Carl Haskell.” Bulletin of Bibliography xix No 7 (Sept-Dec 1948) 169-171, 
port 
Review. PBSA хіл No 4 (Fourth Quarter 1948) 337-339 
A Bibliography of The Writings of George Lyman Kittredge. 


Review. PBSA xum No 2 (Second Quarter 1949) 235-237 
Catálogo de incunables de la Biblioteca Pública del Estado de Jalisco. 


“Grenville Kane." The Princeton University Library Chronicle x1 No 1 (Autumn 
1949) 1-3, port 


Review. Library Journal xxxiv No 16 (Sept 15, 1949) 1309 
What I am Pleased to Call My Education ( Henry Watson Kent). 
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Review. PBSA xixv No 1 (First Quarter 1950) 80-83 


Catálogo colectivo de publicaciones periódicas existentes en las Bibliotecas de la ciudad de 
México, and Biblioteca Americana de us 


Review. Library Journal xxxv No 9 ( May|l, 1950) 762-763 
Libraries of the Southwest. 


Review. PBSA xixv No 3 (Third Quarter 1950) 289-290 
Buch und Papier. 


“New York Libraries: The Long View." Special Libraries x11 No 7 (Sept 1950) 
242-245, 289-271 
Address given before the convention of the New York Library Association, April 1950. 


Review. PBSA xurv No 4 (Fourth Quarter 1950) 387—388 
Das Deutsche Buch. 


Review. Library Journal xxxv No 20 (Nov 15, 1950) 1986-87 
Das Deutsche Buch. 


"Libraries and е Should Libraries Be Passive Instruments of, or Active 
Participants in, Research.” In Changing Patterns of Scholarship and the Future 
of Research Libraries, A Symposium. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press 1951. 90-98 


“Franklin Ferguson Hooper, 1878-1950." BNYPL rv (Apr 1951) 159-161 


“Lincoln and Prohibition. Blazes on a Sawdust Trail.” Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society хп Part 1 (Apr 1952) 9-62, illus 


“Bibliotheca Benjamin Franklin Has Tenth Birthday." Library Journal 1xxvnu 
No 15 (Sept 1, 1952) 1366 


“Blind Impressions: What, Again?" BNYPL тух No 10 (Oct 1952) 493-509 


“Irvings Knickerbocker and Some of Its Sources.” BNYPL Імі Nos 11 and 12 
(Nov-Dec 1952) 544-553, 596-619 
Published separately under same title. New York, The New York Public Library 1953. 36 p 


“Library Work as a Profession.” In The Wonderful World of Books, ed by Alfred 
Stefferud. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 1953. [c1952] 270-273 


Über die Pflege und das Ausbessern von Büchern. Harry Miller Lydenberg und 
John Archer. [Übersetzung von Christian Voigt] Hamburg, Dr. Ernst Haus- 
wedell & Co 1953. 103 p 

Translation of the 1945 edition of The Care and Repair of Books. 


“А Librarian’s Memories." Review. Library Journal гххуш No 1 (Jan 1, 1953) 41 
Portraits and Reflections (Ernest A. Savage). 
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“All of Us Can Help." Library Journal xxxvm No 9 (Мау 1, 1953) 769-771 


"Paul North Rice. The Man and the Librarian BNYPL rvu No 8 (Aug 1953) 
389-391 


Review. Library Quarterly xxm No 4 (Oct 1953) 317-318 - E 
R. R. Bowker: Militant Liberal. : A 


"The Problem of the pre-1776 American Bible.” PBSA xr.vm No 2 (Second Quarter 
1954) 183-194 


"Footnotes on the Astor Library's History from George Templeton's [sic] Strong's 
Diary." Collected by and commented on by Harry Miller Lydenberg. BNYPL 
туш No 4 (Apr 1954) 167-173 


“Avrahm Yarmolinsky." Introduction by Harry Miller Lydenberg. BNYPL шх 
No 3 (Mar 1955) 107-109 
Followed by unsigned bibliography of published writings of Avrahm Yarmolinsky (p 110- 
132). 


"Crossing the Line." Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries. Gathered by 
Harry Miller Lydenberg. BNYPL xix No 8 (Aug 1955) 387-411; No 9 (Sept 
1955) 439-463; No 10 (Oct 1955) 520-524; No 11 (Nov 1955) 562-577; No 12 
(Dec 1955) 634-638. BNYPL tx No 1 (Jan 1956) 35-46; No 2 (Feb 1956) 81-98; 
No З (Mar 1958) 135-147; No 4 (Apr 1956) 193-200; No 5 (May 1956) 248-254; 
No 6 (Jun 1956) 298-306; No 7 (Jul 1956) 357-359; No 8 (Aug 1956) 401-411; 
No 9 (Sept 1956) 463-465; No 10 (Oct 1956) 508-509. BNYPL rx: No 1 (Jan 
1957) 47-51; No 2 (Feb 1957) 98-103; No 3 (Mar 1957) 139-155; No 4 (Apr 
1957) 170-191 


“An Account of Versatility.” Review. Library Journal т.хххі No 6 (Маг 15, 1956) 
695-697 
And Master of None (Fremont Rider). 


*Wilberforce Eames As I Recall Him." Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society тху Part 2 (Oct 1956) 213-236 
NYPL has offprint signed by Dr Lydenberg: "For the NYPL beloved by WE as much 
as by HML” 
“Anne Carroll Moore: an Appreciation." BNYPL rx Nos 11-19 (Nov-Dec 1956) 
535—536 


Crossing the Line. Tales of the Ceremony During Four Centuries. Gathered by 
Harry Miller Lydenberg. New York, The New York Public Library 1957. 239 p, 
illus 

Revised and enlarged from BNYPL installments. 

“Two Bookmen." In The Joshua Bloch Memorial Volume. edited by Abraham 
Berger, Lawrence Marwick, and Isidore S. Meyer. New York, The New York 
Public Library 1960. 1-9 


The two bookmen are Wilberforce Eames and Joshua Bloch. This memorial volume is being 
printed in Austria, to be distributed in the autumn of 1960. 
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Ann 5. Stephens: Author of the First 
Beadle Dime Novel, 1860 * 


By MADELEINE B. STERN 


N SATURDAY morning, June 9, 1860, New Yorkers opened their 
Daily Tribune to read of such imminent events as the problems of 
Kansas and the Senate, the Bell and Everett ratification meeting at Cooper In- 
stitute, and the destructive effects of a tornado in Iowa. If they glanced at the 
advertisements on the first page of their newspaper, however, they must have 
scanned a notice that was to make its own kind of history and lead, if not to civil 
war, at least to literary revolution. For the publishing firm of Irwin P. Beadle 
& Co had inserted in the Tribune their announcement that. "Beadle's Dime 
Novels, No. 1" was "Ready This Morning." Characterized as "The Best Story 
of the Day" “Ву the Star of American Authors," Malaeska: the Indian Wife of 
the White Hunter was introduced to the public. The first of the Beadle Dime 
Novels was available at all news depots, the comparative novelty of a com- 
plete dollar book for a dime was touted abroad, and a literary conception that 
would be imitated and extolled, challenged and condemned was on its way. 

The writer of the first Beadle Dime Novel should, by rights, have been an 
adventurous trailer in buckskin, a scout of the Great Plains familiar with 
powder horn and painted Indian, who guided an “unfaltering steed” through 
"trackless woods." It is one of the delightful paradoxes of American literary 
history, however, that the "Star of American Authors" who had produced 
the first Beadle Dime Novel was neither trailer nor scout nor indeed a man 
at all. She was a woman, stout, fair, fifty years old, who hailed from New 
England. Her name was Mrs Ann Sophia Stephens, and although she was 
completely unaware of the fact, on Saturday morning, June 9, 1860, she 
joined the ranks of American women firsts with a literary effusion which 
was to her no more than an unconsidered trifle. 

The unconsidered trifle that went under the name of Malaeska and regaled 
the public with the gaudy but sad and moral tale of an Indian princess wed 
to a white hunter, was worth exactly $250 to Mrs Stephens. It was for that 
price that the firm of Beadle & Co arranged with the "Star of American 


* Since this essay is ultimately to appear in extended and annotated form as a chapter of Miss 
Stern’s book on American Women “Firsts” of the 19th Century, it seemed needless to include 
the annotations here. Miss Stern wishes, however, to express her gratitude to Mr James A. East- 
man of our Information Division, who wrote a Master’s Essay on Ann Sophia Stephens (Columbia 
University 1952). Perhaps it should be added that Miss Stern is doing her basic research for 
this book in the F кедес Lewis Allen Memorial Room at The New York Public Library. — Ed. 
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Authors" — not to write what would become their first dime novel — but 
to reprint it. For, like its prolific creator, Malaeska had already had a history. 

The story had first appeared as a serial in a New York magazine called The 
Ladies Companion between February and April, 1839, when Mrs Ann S. 
Stephens was twenty-nine years old. Even then, on the threshold of what 
would become a rather amazing literary career, the author could look back 
upon a varied and lively past. 

She had been born on March 30, 1810, in the village of Humphreysville, 
Connecticut, the daughter of John and Ann Winterbotham. Perhaps her 
forebear, William Winterbotham, a dissenting minister and political prisoner 
of London, who had in 1795 written Ап Historical Geographical, Commercial, 
and. Philosophical View of the American United. States, had imparted his 
literary leanings to the descendant who would approach the "American 
United States" from a somewhat different angle. Perhaps the influence of 
another literary aspirant engendered in Ann Winterbotham the desire to 
"make books." It was Col David Humphreys, poet and patriot, aide-de-camp 
to General Washington during the Revolution and an intimate of the Hart- 
ford wits, who, having served as minister to Portugal, had imported merino 
sheep into Connecticut and invited John Winterbotham of Manchester, 
England, to superintend his wool manufactory in that State. In 1810, the 
year that Ànn was born in an eighteenth-century red house in Humphreys- 
ville, the Humphreysville Manufacturing Company was formed and her 
father was admitted to partnership. This association meant a great deal to 
the observant little girl, who was never to forget the “grandly handsome” 
Colonel in his blue coat with large gold buttons, his buff vest and lace ruffles, 
who served as a bridge between Revolutionary and modern times. Moreover, 
Col Humphreys was of a literary turn, and it must have been with no little 
inspiration that Ann watched with the apprentices while his plays, such as 
The Yankey in England, A Drama, in Five Acts, were performed to celebrate 
the Christmas holidays. 

There was much else in Humphreysville to serve as grist to the mill of a 
future "literary lady," whose forte would become historical romances. After 
she conned her lessons under the watchful eyes of Abby Punderson, who sat 
in a high-backed chair holding Webster's blue-backed speller and pointing 
out the letters with a pair of scissors fastened to her side by a steel chain, 
Ann drank in the New England that spread before her — Doctor Stoddard 
and his saddlebags, the paper mill, the Spring Pond, the grove of white pines, 
Revolutionary powder horns, the valley of the Naugatuc — background 
treasured up for the author of the first Beadle Dime Novel. 
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Ann's mother had died and her father had married his sister-in-law Rachel, 
or, as the authoress was to put it, her stepmother "received me an infant from 
N the arms of a dying sister.” The Winterbothams were blessed with a large 
family, but the vagaries of the tariff took neither death nor fertility into con- 
sideration, and by 1829 or 1830 the uncertain market led to financial ruin. 
John Winterbotham determined to pull up his roots and move to Ohio — 
the "far west." Meanwhile, his daughter Ann had used her time well for, 
besides garnering scenes and portraits that stretched back to the Revolution 
and learning not only the alphabet but the domestic arts of needle and 
thimble, she had become acquainted with a young merchant of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, named Edward Stephens, whom she married in 1831. 
Instead of going west with her family, Ann and Edward Stephens moved 
to Portland, Maine, where the Beadle Star of American Authors began her 
literary apprenticeship. In addition to his mercantile pursuits in Morton's 
Buildings where the firm of E. & E. Stephens offered West India Goods for 
sale, Edward Stephens ventured into the printing and publishing business 
in which he was most nobly abetted by his young wife. Besides reading every 
book in the Portland library and attending the sessions of the Augustine Club, 
Mrs Stephens made her bow to the public as editor of The Portland Magazine 
published by her husband. With appropriate hesitancy she sought literary 
advice from the Portland author and editor, John Neal, who found her “а 
woman of great original genius, with poetry in her blood, patient, industrious, 
and full of impassioned enthusiasm." Both the poetry and the passionate en- 
thusiasm found a vent in The Portland Magazine, where the editor indited her 
opening "Address": "Noah, when sending out the dove upon the waste of 
waters, could not have felt more anxiety for its safe return with the green 
leaf of promise in its bill, than is experienced for the success of the specimen 
number of the Portland Magazine." She had, she insisted, no hopes for fame 
or personal distinction, but “poetry, fiction, and the lighter branches of the 
sciences are woman's appropriate sphere," and in this sphere a new and 
indomitable star had made its appearance. Neither her literary style nor her 
decorous fear of seeming unwomanly was ever to leave her. They set the tone 
for her life work as well as for the first issue of The Portland Magazine on 
October 1, 1834. There, along with an article on phrenology by the obliging 
Mr Neal, were printed the editor's own contributions, "Romance and Reality" 
and ber poem, "The Polish Boy," which was to enjoy a long and popular 
career as one of the most frequently declaimed recitations in the "Readers" 
of the elocuting 'seventies. Until June 1836 the magazine continued to re- 
ceive not only the effusions of the editor, among them her "Lines on the Death 
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of a Lady. Who Fell from the Passaic Falls, a few days after her Union with 
the Rev. H. Cummins," but also contributions from Whittier and Willis Gay- 
lord Clark, as well as a poem, “The Muffled Knocker," by Lydia Sigourney S 
which the “sweet singer of Hartford” accompanied with a letter of apprecia- 
tion — a “token of approbation” that was to mark the beginning of a lifelong 
friendship. 

Besides editing The Portland Magazine and contributing to such periodi- 
cals as The Boston Pearl, Ann Stephens demonstrated her knack for pulling 
out all the plums from the literary pie by compiling a Portland Sketch Book 
that offered the work of native authors — Seba Smith and N. P. Willis, James 
Brooks and Joseph Ingraham, Longfellow, Neal, and of course Mrs Stephens 
herself who found that she was forced to “supply the deficiency” when orig- 
inal contributions were found to be “insufficient for her object.” 

By 1836, it is little wonder that Mrs Stephens who, in between her literary 
preoccupations, had had a stillbirth, found that her health was failing. The 
Portland Magazine was, therefore, converted into The Maine Monthly Mag- 
azine and Mr and Mrs Stephens went West to visit the family of John Winter- 
botham, who had cleared a farm in the heavily timbered Ohio land where 
deer still lurked and flocks of wild turkey thereatened the wheat field. 

By 1837, the couple had settled in New York City, where Edward Stephens 
found a position in the Customs House that would yield him $1200 a year, 
and where his wife, her health recovered, joined William W. Snowden as con- 
tributor and associate editor of The Ladies Companion, a periodical which 
she had puffed in her own Portland Magazine and which, under her aegis, 
swiftly increased from a circulation of 3000 to 17000. The public was ap- 
parently grateful not only for the new plates offered by a monthly magazine 
"embracing every department of literature," but also for the stories of Mrs 
Ann 5. Stephens which were emblazoned on the first page of nearly every 
issue. Two such stories were to prove of particular significance. The first, 
“Mary Derwent,” was begun in the May 1838 issue as the “$200 Prize Article.” 
“The following story," it was announced, “was written at a time when the 
author had formed a resolution never again to connect her name with a prize 
article, nor indeed with any species of Magazine literature; consequently 
the highest prize offered by the publisher of the Ladies’ Companion, during 
the last season, was adjudged to her, under a fictitious signature, that of 
Mrs. Catharine Rogers. It will be remembered, that at the time the com- 
mittee decided on the premium articles, the author was in no way connected 
with this magazine, and was, consequently a proper candidate for the prize 
of two hundred dollars" — a rather curious and roundabout way of explain- 
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ing why a prize had been given to a staff writer. "Mary Derwent. A Tale of 
the Early Settlers" was important not only because it yielded the author $200, 

ut because it showed her awareness of the public's interest in Indian novels. 
Set in the Valley of Wyoming, the romantic tale of Lady Granby who became 
the ruler of a Shawnee tribe of Indians might well have become the first 
Beadle Dime Novel had it not been reprinted before the eventful year of 
1860, and had its author not followed it with an even more significant serial 
named “Malaeska.” 

That Ann Stephens had made a fairly serious study of the Indian language 
is evidenced by her scrapbook in which she listed a variety of Indian words 
with their English meanings. Less than a year after "Mary Derwent" had 
appeared in The Ladies Companion, "Malaeska" was serialized there, mak- 
ing its bow in the February 1839 issue along with such vivid tales as “The 
Saxon Prelate’s Doom” by the author of “Cromwell,” and “The Wandering 
Steed” by William Comstock. There it was to lie, unnoticed, despite its 
gaudy pictures of Indian life, for more than two decades, in the course of 
which its author was to realize her ambitions, crystallize her purpose, and 
establish so enviable a reputation that, by 1860, when the firm of Beadle was 
searching for a novel to begin its dime series, they could do no better than 
turn to the work of Mrs Ann S. Stephens. 

By 1839, indeed, the author had begun to feel that “the novelty of a literary 
life is beginning to lose its gloss and my own mind is becoming matured.” 
She was “anxious to do something that I can look back upon with pleasure 
in my old age.” “Malaeska” had just been completed in The Ladies’ Com- 
panion, but obviously it was not such a tale that the author had in mind for 
pleasurable remembrance in her old age. Her output between 1839 and 
1860 was to be an almost ceaseless flow of storied words. Yet — such are the 
vicissitudes of taste and the vagaries of fortune — although she was com- 
pletely unaware of the fact, Mrs Stephens had already made her major claim 
to fame in the three-part serial that was, after twenty-one years, to emerge 
as the Beadle First. 

Meanwhile she was indeed maturing. Col Humphreys’ “little flax-head” had 
developed luxuriant long blonde curls and Mrs Stephens herself had become 
tall, “slightly inclined to embonpoint.” Her low, broad forehead and massive 
features were “full of life and intellectuality,” while her brilliant blue eyes 
gave life to the decorous and statuesque appearance that had begun to make 
its mark on the world. As the years passed, she grew more ambitious, more 
energetic, more forceful. Determined to do good and yet remain womanly, 
she was to exhibit a tendency to have a finger in every literary and political 
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cause célébre and to develop a “lasting” friendship with every major figure 
who came her way. А$ far as Mrs Stephens was concerned, in 1839 her life 
was all before her. 

Within a short time, her family made its appearance — a daughter, Ann, 
born in 1841, and a son, Edward, born in 1845 — and Mrs Stephens’ domestic 
accomplishments were, somehow, to keep pace with her literary achieve- 
ments. Her literary achievements were becoming so marked that it was soon 
to be said of her that "No writer, since Sir Walter Scott, has excelled her" 
in descriptive power. It was seriously remarked that "her characters are de- 
scribed rather by their appearance and actions than by their words. In this 
she differs from Shakspeare." Since, in the early 1840s, "four readers out of 
every five . . . prefer a romance of Scott to . . . Othello, Macbeth or King 
Lear,” the reason for her growing popularity was not hard to find. She sup- 
plied — in a never-ending flow — a popular demand. 

No one was more aware of this than George Rex Graham, a Philadelphian 
who had learned the trade of cabinet-maker, studied law with his friend, 
Charles J. Peterson, and abandoned the Bar for periodical enterprises. In 
January 1841 the first number of Graham's Magazine was issued. Within a 
year the subscription list had climbed so high that Graham was able to take 
a mansion on Arch Street, keep a handsome carriage, and engage with liberal 
payment the most eminent authors of the United States to contribute to his 
magazine. The most eminent authors at that time included Longfellow, 
Bryant, Cooper, Poe — and Mrs Ann S. Stephens. 

From January 1841 until May 1842, Edgar Allan Poe was an editor of Gra- 
ham's Magazine. In December 1841, it was announced that Mrs Ann S. 
Stephens would join the editorial staff. For four months, therefore, Mrs 
Stephens was closely associated with Poe on Graham's Magazine. Such are 
the mutations of popular taste that today she shines in reflected glory through 
that association. In December 1841, however, it was Mrs Stephens who added 
the lustre of her reputation and her capabilities not only to the magazine but 
toits editor, who happened to be writing his own unconsidered trifles — "The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue” or “The Masque of the Red Death.” 

Side by side with Poe’s tales and Sartain’s mezzotints, appeared Mrs 
Stephens’ effusions, her "The Two Dukes” running along with Poe’s "An 
Appendix of Autographs,” while the first issue of 1842 was further illuminated 
by contributions from Lowell, Park Benjamin, Mrs Sigourney, and William 
Gilmore Simms. Mrs Stephens was in good company, although at the time 
the general consensus was probably that her colleagues profited as much 
from her presence as she from theirs. As far as she was concerned, like Poe 
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she was simply enjoying Graham's policy of liberal payment to authors — 
that “burst on author-land . . . like a sunrise without a dawn." 

N, Journeying occasionally to Philadelphia from New York, she became an 
habituée of Graham's great house on Arch Street with its glittering crystal 
chandelier, and may well have been introduced to Henry Clay when he dined 
with the Philadelphia editor. She was in the full tide of the literary life both 
in Philadelphia and New York, one among the great. Although Poe was to 
state that she "had nothing to do with the editorial control" of Graham's — 
a technicality challenged by the listing of her name among the editors — he 
had discussed her “manuscript” in his "Chapter on Autography,” which was 
confined to "the most noted among the living literati of the country," and he 
was to include her in his "Literati." Moreover, he could write to Mrs Sigour- 
ney, "So far we have been quite successful. We shall have papers from Long- 
fellow, Benjamin, Willis, . . . Mrs Stephens,” and to Lowell, regarding the 
appearance of his own portrait, “When it will appear I cannot say. ... Mrs 
Stephens will certainly come before me." To Mrs Stephens this was all 
nothing more nor less than her just deserts. She had left The Ladies Compan- 
ion for Graham's simply because Graham offered “more money and less work,” 
and for several years she continued to supply him with stories that appeared 
side by side with the work of Cooper and Poe, Longfellow and Hawthorne. 
When the editor listed "our favorite old writers" for his subscribers, he 
naturally included her name along with Longfellow's and Poe's. The dis- 
crimination that was to bring about oblivion for the first, decline for the sec- 
ond, and exaltation for the third had not yet begun to make itself felt. 

Mrs Stephens was at home with the great, for in the 1840s she was one of 
them. Her presence was equally expected at the funeral of Poe's child-wife 
as, now and again, in the editorial offices of Graham's. There, the anthologist, 
Rufus Wilmot Griswold, had succeeded to Poe's chair, and into his life Mrs 
Stephens was to weave a rather startling fabric. Having found him “а man 
constitutionally incapable of speaking the truth, a sycophant in your com- 
pany, a serpent in the company of those who like to hear you unjustly spoken 
of ... a moral coward and a dangerous person to be connected with,” she 
declared that "nothing but my personal influence with Mr Graham, which 
happened to be more powerful than he dreamed of, prevented him doing 
me a serious injury." To Horace Greeley she had confided her opinion and 
her knowledge of the internal politics at Graham's, which he was quick to 
repeat to Griswold, who carried the report to Graham. As a result of the 
tempest in the literary teapot, Griswold, listing Mrs Stephens' name along 
with those of the women writers of the day, remarked to James T. Fields, 
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“Ye Gods! is there nought to settle my stomach after the writing of all these 
names] — they all have sworn admirers, and could bring witnesses into court, 
every one of them, to prove that they are equal to De Stael. . . . the literature 
of women, everywhere, is for the most part, sauzle.” Mrs Stephens carried 
her hostility farther and longer, appearing against him as late as 1856 when 
the notorious proceedings to annul the Griswold divorce came to court. 

Into the plummy pie of every literary controversy Mrs Stephens inserted 
a practised finger. And wherever literary notables congregated Mrs Stephens 
was one of the company. With Poe she attended Anne Lynch’s soirées on 
Waverly Place; with а Bayard Taylor disguised as Goethe's Faust she ap- 
peared at a fancy ball in the character of Madge Wildfire; she had passes for 
Burton's Theatre and her portrait was painted by Frederick R. Spencer, who 
doubtless exhibited it in his rooms on Canal Street. In her own home on 
New York's Cottage Place she entertained, arrayed in a velvet gown, swiftly 
developing into the chatelaine of New York's literary society, the center of 
& scribbling coterie that included the most prominent writers of Gotham. 
Between household chores and social appearances, a struggle between ill 
health and contracts that admitted of no indulgence, Mrs Stephens went her 
industrious way. Her literary circle was enlarged as her reputation increased. 
And in a world where magazines were the moving pictures, the radio and 
the television of a public avid for entertainment, the demand for the output 
from Mrs Stephens’ flowing pen grew as the years passed. Many seemed to 
consider that no one could write better. Certainly no one could write more. A 
host of magazines entreated her services, and long before the climactic year 
of 1860 she had developed a willing and an indefatigable right hand. 

It was natural that, for her husband's enterprises, Mrs Stephens should 
have offered her literary output. When he was "engaged in the business de- 
partment" of the New York Express, published by James and Erastus Brooks, 
two young men from Portland who were to make their mark in the political 
world also, she identified herself with its struggles and its history, and when 
Edward Stephens became co-proprietor of the Sunday Morning News, 
readers were promised that the columns would be enriched with the tales and 
sketches that might emanate from her pen. For Brother Jonathan, a weekly 
edited by John Neal and published by Edward Stephens, her "peculiar style" 
was guaranteed to provide a high "intellectual feast" for avid subscribers. 

Israel Post, founder of The Columbian Lady’s and Gentleman's Magazine, 
solicited the services of the "popular authoress,” and among her contribu- 
tions to that monthly was a serial entitled "Romance of the Real; or Phases in 
the Life of Myra Clark Gaines," which, like "Malaeska," was one day to 
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reappear in the form of a Beadle Dime Novel. For The Ladies’ Wreath she 
plied her tireless pen, while for Frank Leslie, the future dynamo of Publishers’ 
Row, she was to act as editor and chief contributor of his first magazine enter- 
prise, Frank Leslie's Ladies Gazette of Fashion, a monthly whose prime 
object was "to improve the standard of our own national fashions" and "to 
give encouragement to the great talent that exists everywhere among us." To 
this end the indefatigable Mrs Stephens supplied paper patterns and "fashion- 
able and literary intelligence," stories and instructions in crochet, until in 
1856 she turned her attention to her own magazine, Mrs. Stephens’ Illus- 
trated New Monthly. Published by her husband from his offices on Nassau 
Street, the magazine regaled the public with her serials, poems, and editorial 
gossip about crinolines and matrimony until, in 1858, it was merged with a 
more celebrated periodical, Peterson's Magazine. 

Long before that time, Mrs Stephens had formed what would become a 
lifelong connection with its publisher and with the magazine itself. Charles 
J. Peterson of Philadelphia, brother of the book publisher, T. B. Peterson, 
had studied law with George R. Graham and had been associated with 
Graham's Magazine before he had founded his own monthly and invited Mrs 
Stephens to join in the new venture. Expansive and genial, a bon vivant with 
a fine capacity for friendship, Peterson was not only to attract Mrs Stephens 
to his staff, but to hold her there in an association that would continue for the 
better part of forty years. Neither illness nor war would long interfere with 
the serials by Mrs Stephens that made their bow every January and their 
finale every December. As the magazine put it, "Mrs. Ann S. Stephens writes 
an original novel . . . every year; she is the best novelist of America; and her 
stories can be had nowhere else." As she herself put it, "In this age authorship 
has a more substantial reward than attends female exertion in any other walk 
of life, and the privileges which a successful writer commands, are among the 
highest in the gift of society.” Mrs Stephens’ reward consisted of payment 
beyond the usual remuneration of $2 a page for prose and $5 for a poem, for, 
as far as Charles J. Peterson was concerned, Mrs Stephens was "above all rule." 
The magazine's reward consisted of climbing circulation and over a half 
century of flourishing life. 

With a kind of cosmic regularity her serials and their sequels appeared — 
“The Widow's Revenge" and "The Tradesman's Boast,” “Lost and Found” 
and “Palaces and Prisons" — a never-ending flow of words that “come from 
her pen in sentences often glowing like molten lava." On April 17, 1850, she 
interrupted the verbal flow for a grand European tour whose splendors were 
to be reported and exaggerated until the American public envisioned the 
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stately blonde author as the lofty recipient of lavish attentions from Dickens 
and Thackeray, Humboldt and Thiers. Actually, the journey was sufficiently 
remarkable to need no gloss. Leaving her husband and children for almost 
two years, Mrs Stephens consented to go abroad with two young members of 
the wealthy Pratt family of Prattsville, New York, George and his sister Julia. 

To their mother, Mrs Zadock Pratt, whose husband owned the largest 
tannery in the world and who had served as New York Congressman, Mrs 
Stephens had recently dedicated her serial, “Palaces and Prisons.” To the 
young Pratts — the scholarly George, aged 20, and Julia, aged 18, the 40-year- 
old fountainhead of words of molten lava now dedicated her services as travel- 
ing companion. George Pratt, who had already journeyed abroad and studied 
Oriental languages, no doubt proved as instructive to Mrs Stephens as she 
to him. At all events, on April 17, 1850, the trio set sail aboard the S.S. Herr- 
mann, and Mrs Stephens’ departure was described, for the readers of Peter- 
son's Magazine, as “in one sense, a triumph." Gifts from all quarters were 
lavished upon her by friends, among them a locket from Henry Clay contain- 
ing his portrait and a lock of his hair, and a poem "On The Departure of Mrs. 
Ann $. Stephens For Europe" bade a flowery farewell to the "gifted onel 
America's daughter!” who was on her way to lionize and be lionized. 

While George Pratt collected books and languages during his grand tour, 
Mrs Stephens proceeded to collect people and background for her stories. 
The journey itself bore testimony both to her reputation and to her inde- 
fatigability, for it covered not only the well-traveled ways of the tourist — 
London and Paris, Berlin and Vienna, Naples, Rome and Florence — but 
“places . . . rarely visited by American ladies": Moscow and St Petersburg, 
Malta and Constantinople, in all of which she found scenes and characters for 
her tales and sketches. Trapped by her tireless pen the notables sat for their 
portraits — the Earl of Carlisle, whose mansion in Grosvenor Place was 
opened to her for a reception at which she occupied the seat of honor and at 
which the evening guests included Dickens and Thackeray, who discussed 
his lectures on the "Four Georges"; Samuel Rogers, the aged banker-poet, 
who invited her to his palatial residence in St James's Place for breakfast and 
who quoted Mrs Sigourney over the French rolls and grated ham; the small, 
vivacious Maria Edgeworth; the massive-browed Humboldt in his home on 
Berlin's Oranienburger-strasse; Don Carlos in Trieste; members of the Im- 
perial family in St Petersburg; Abdul Medjid, reigning sultan at Constanti- 
nople; the Pope in Rome — all received the traveler who stored colorful 
memories for her gaudy pen until, her “heart in a glow,” she returned in 
November 1851 to what she described as her "own nest-like home" and the 
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"happy voices" of her children "ringing up through the grape-leaves." Pro- 
phetically she announced to her followers in Peterson's Magazine that "some- 
thing of all that my spirit has garnered in the old world . . . will yet be blended 
in the romance and the song, with which it is my ambition still to haunt your 
firesides yet a little longer." 

Through the years, both abroad and at home, Mrs Stephens had been col- 
lecting not only literary, but political notables. Most of her friends dabbled 
more or less in politics, from James Brooks of the New York Express to George 
Pratt, who was to become state senator. She herself, in anticipation of her 
tour abroad, had at one time hoped to be entrusted with government dis- 
patches, and among the verses in her scrapbook were her lines to John C. 
Calhoun and her poem on the death of President Harrison. The woman who 
was to provide the first Beadle Dime Novel was, in her heydey, if not a polit- 
ical power in Washington, at least one who had "many friends in Congress." 
She had been a guest of President Polk, and she could boast that she had 
“often dined at the “White House,’ with different Presidents.” 

One of her most colorful political friends certainly was Mirabeau B. Lamar, 
President of the Republic of Texas, whom she had met in New York as early 
as 1845 and who was requested “to stand sponsor” at the birth of her son. 
Having written, for The Knickerbocker Magazine, a poem “To General Mira- 
beau B. Lamar" who had “won the pale Lone Star / Its brightest golden 
beam," she was rewarded when the statesman returned the compliment by 
presenting to Mrs Stephens not only a tract of land in Texas, but his own 
verses, ^O Lady, While A Nation Pours / Its praises in thine ear." As Ameri- 
can Minister to Nicaragua during the late 1850s, Lamar had much in common 
with Mrs Stephens, whose brother-in-law, Fermin Ferrer, served as Min- 
ister-General of Nicaragua and as Secretary of State under the filibusterer 
William Walker. With her characteristic interest in all angles of the current 
scene, Ann Stephens found herself much involved in Nicaraguan affairs, 
secret missions, and threatened invasions of that country. Her information 
and her ambitions she confided to yet another political friend somewhat 
higher placed than Mirabeau B. Lamar — a man who happened to be Presi- 
dent of the United States — James Buchanan. 

While Buchanan was American Minister in London, Mrs Stephens had 
assured him that "if all America lay at my disposal I would confide it . . . to 
your wisdom and your kindness." After all America had shown a similar turn 
of mind by electing him to the Presidency, she continued plying the Chief Ex- 
ecutive with letters that evinced her friendship and her gratitude for past and 
future favors. When her husband was demoted from his clerkship in the 
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Liquidating Department of the New York Customs House, it was Buchanan 
to whom Mrs Stephens turned for help, and when she was the recipient of 
secret information about Walker's planned invasion of Nicaragua and Com- 
modore Vanderbilt's part in the affair through his directorship of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Steamship Company, it was Buchanan to whom she entrusted her 
confidential report. Assuring the President that “men will learn that James 
Buchanan has been living for history and working for a nation instead of a 
mere party," she informed him also that she was "trying in my way to bring 
a powerful friend or two up to the mountains who shall not leave them ex- 
cept as your sworn supporters. So much for my small politics!" 

Her “politics” were not altogether “small,” since, long before, Mrs Stephens 
had not hesitated to visit Governor Seward of New York for the purpose of 
getting "a poor .. . mother pardoned from the gallows” — a purpose which 
she achieved. By 1858 both her "politics" and her literary reputation were 
such that she was invited to write two odes to celebrate the laying of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Cable, and her verses were sung, one to the tune of "The 
Star-Spangled Banner" and one to the air of “God Save the Queen,” by the 
New York Harmonic Society in the Crystal Palace. Even in that marriage of 
Albion and Columbia the future Star of Beadle played a part, although, con- 
trary to the popular version, she was not the "first woman that ever sent 
a telegraphic dispatch under the ocean" by cabling a message to Queen 
Victoria. 

Meanwhile, both Albion and Columbia had been enjoying the fruits, not 
only of Mrs Stephens' periodical effusions, but of her appearances in book 
form. As early as 1843 her husband had reprinted her series on "Jonathan 
Slick in New York" as High Life in New York, by Jonathan Slick, Esq, to 
“minister to the risibilities” of a larger audience who would be tickled by 
Jonathan's letters to his "Par," Zephaniah Slick, Justice of the Peace and 
Deacon of the Church in Weathersfield, Connecticut. In short order the book 
had been republished in London with a glossary of Yankee words for English 
readers, and translated into German at Stuttgart, while subsequently Peter- 
son's Magazine was to muse coyly, "We would give something to know the 
witty author; for the work is anonymous." During the 1840s, several of the 
“witty author's" works crossed the border of the magazine world into that 
of the paper-covered romance, and "Alice Copley" and "David Hunt, and 
Malina Gray,” “The Diamond Necklace" and “The Tradesman's Boast” were 
published by the "Yankee" Office of Gleason in Boston and by Graham in 
Philadelphia — forerunners in the field of cheaply priced paper-backed fic- 
tion with which the firm of Beadle was to identify itself. 
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In 1854 Mrs Stephens’ first full-length cloth-bound novel was issued, 
Fashion and Famine, renamed from her serials, “Palaces and Prisons" and 
“Julia Warren,” and the author soon found herself at the zenith of her success. 
A domestic novel of city life, it was described as an example of the “intense 
school" and it swiftly became "a sensation." Peterson's Magazine assured its 
subscribers that "Mrs. Stephens has no rival, in American literature, in the 
higher walks of passionate fiction," and her "passionate fiction" was drama- 
tized in time for the 1854 season. The play opened at Purdy's National The- 
atre, featuring in the role of the "Strawberry Girl” little Cordelia Howard, 
who had played Eva — a combination guaranteed to create "as great a sen- 
sation... as... "Uncle Tom's Cabin. " 

The pattern of Mrs Stephens' success and of her life work had been set, a 
pattern quickly followed by her next literary triumph, The Old Homestead. 
From then on the Stephens stories would appear first as serials in Petersons 
Magazine and then in book form — a "molten lava" flow of melodramatic 
narratives, domestic novels and historical romances that mingled the author's 
experience and florid imagination, that stirred in a surefire formula phreno- 
logical principles and home influences, mesmerism and flowers, seduction and 
self-sacrifice. Her stories were pirated or reprinted everywhere; annuals and 
gift books featured her artistry; even the hostile Rufus W. Griswold styled 
her one of the most "spirited and popular of our magazinists," and she herself 
was immortalized as Number 211 in the Fourth Era of Sarah Josepha Hale's 
Woman's Record; or, Sketches of all Distinguished Women, from The Crea- 
tion To A.D. 1854. 

By 1860, Mrs Stephens' name was obviously one to conjure with, and the 
firm of Beadle was ready for the sleight-of-hand that would make literary 
history. In all probability, before 1860 Mrs Stephens had not heard of the 
brothers Irwin and Erastus Beadle. Erastus had come from Buffalo, where 
his major claim to fame had been the publication of a successful Dime Song 
Book, and had ventured to New York where, with his brother Irwin, he 
formed the firm of Irwin P. Beadle & Co, publishers of Beadles Home 
Monthly. 'Then, struck by the simple brainstorm that was to make history, 
they had decided to venture into the dime novel field. Perhaps it was through 
Orville Victor, who was to become the Beadle editor in 1861, that overtures 
were made to Mrs Ann S. Stephens, for Victor had been a contributor to Gra- 
ham's Magazine and doubtless knew the prolific source of successful serials. 
Perhaps it was simply Mrs Stephens' reputation that made the Beadles turn 
to her for the first number of their new experiment. They were well aware 
that she fulfilled with perfection their requirements for dime novels, for she 
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avoided the "offensive" and the “immoral” and she specialized in “strength 
of plot and high dramatic interest." As far as she was concerned, the Beadle 
offer of $250 for the right to reprint her twenty-year-old serial, “Malaeska,” 
was а welcome one for, despite the success she enjoyed, her husband had 
recently been demoted to "an inferior post with a salary of eleven hundred 
— one hundred less than the pay of his clerkship." $250 was $250, especially 
since she had nothing to do but watch the firm transform her serial into 
Beadle's Dime Novel Number One, a somewhat insignificant looking pam- 
phlet bound in plain printed orange-colored paper wrappers. 

On June 7, 1860, the firm announced their first "Dollar Book For A Dime" 
in the New-York Daily Tribune. On June 9, the book was placed on sale. First 
10,000 copies, then 20,000 more were issued. In time, 300,000 copies were 
said to have been sold — perhaps as many as half a million copies in the var- 
ious reprints. By 1864 the North American Review could state that "an aggre- 
gate of five millions of Beadle’s Dime Books had been put in circulation. ... 
The sales of single novels by popular authors often amount to nearly 40000 
in two or three months.” Mrs Stephens sat by, while a new best seller was in 
the making and a comparatively new literary conception was launched. 

Perhaps she wondered why her obscure and long forgotten tale of Malaeska 
was so avidly devoured by the public. The publishers knew the reason if she 
did not. They had chosen it “as the initial volume of the Dime Novel series,” 
they explained, “from the interest which attaches to its fine pictures of bor- 
der life and Indian adventure, and from the real romance of its incidents. 
It is American in all its features, pure in its tone, elevating in its sentiments.” 
Moreover, “This great story” was “full of power and unique delineations of 
Indian and forest life. The scene is laid in and around New York, in those 
not very distant days, when the ‘dusky skins’ infested the Weehawken heights. 
. . . in beauty of style, fervor of imagination, and construction of plot, it is 
quite equal to any of the numerous works which the distinguished authoress 
has hitherto published.” 

The publishers were astute. In 1860, when the frontier had receded to the 
Missouri and the Arkansas, when the Far West had been settled, and adven- 
ture was no longer just around the corner, arm-chair pioneers and Indian 
fighters could revel vicariously in this romance that was indeed “American 
in all its features” and unfolded a tale remote enough to be thrilling, yet not so 
remote that it could not be remembered. Everywhere, as the 1860s catapulted 
by, readers devoured the story of Malaeska — Union soldiers in army camps 
to whom Beadle ‘bundled off the paperbacks in carloads, critics who found 
the dime novels completely “free from any immoral tendency,” young men 
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and boys at home who would one day recall the year 1860 less as the year of 
South Carolina's secession than as the year of Beadle's first dime novel. 

For them all, as they thumbed the orange-colored pamphlet almost out of 
existence, there were color and excitement, adventure and thrills in Malaeska: 
the Indian Wife of the White Hunter. They were transported, as they turned 
the pages, to the time when the region of the Catskill Mountains was a “dense 
wilderness” and the Hudson “glided on in the solemn stillness of nature.” They 
were introduced to an incomparable heroine, the Indian princess Malaeska, 
who combined the picturesque and the exotic with a civilized sweetness and 
light, whose “laugh was musical as a bird song,” whose “long hair glowed like 
the wing of a raven,” whose “motion was graceful as an untamed gazelle,” 
and whose language, despite her “broken English,” managed to be “pure and 
elegant, sometimes even poetical,” expressing sentiments that were “correct” 
in every principle. Neatly arrayed in her “robe of dark chintz . . . confined at 
the waist by a narrow belt of wampum," Malaeska might have stepped di- 
rectly out of one of Peterson's paper patterns. But, in contrast with her own 
docile sweetness, her tragic story assumed violent proportions. 

Around hearthfire and campfire her tale was read — her marriage to the 
white hunter, William Danforth, son of a Manhattan fur-trader; his death 
after а splendid struggle with the Indians, a struggle replete with blazing 
guns, whizzing tomahawks, and savage warwhoops. With avid expectancy 
her career was followed as Malaeska paddled with her baby down the Hudson 
to Manhattan, appeared at her father-in-law's home "in the vicinity of what 
is now Hanover Square," but concealed her identity from her son, who 
thought her a dusky-hued nursemaid. With acknowledgment as a daughter- 
in-law denied her, the heroine fled to the woods, leaving her son, taking only 
her ^womanly self-abnegation." As readers lived and relived her adventures, 
the years passed swiftly until at length her sorrowful tale reached its climax. 
Young Danforth, grown to proud and wealthy manhood, found Malaeska, 
who revealed her identity, only to be greeted with his unfilial response: 
“ ‘Great God!’ he almost shrieked, dashing his hand against his forehead. 
"No, nol it can not — I, an Indian? a half-blood?. . .. Woman, speak the truth; 
word for word, give me the accursed history of my disgrace. . . . So I have а 
patent of nobility to gild my sable birthright, an ancestral line of dusky chiefs 
to boast of.... Father of heaven! my heart will break — I am going шай?” 
Instead of going mad, however, young Danforth preferred the watery grave 
of the suicide, while his mother, whose hair, touched with the "frost of grief," 
had turned gray in a single night, swiftly followed him — "the heart-broken 
victim of an unnatural marriage." 
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There was no doubt that Mrs Stephens had found the formula for dime 
novel success. With just the right proportion of savagery and civilization, 
with just enough Victorian sweetness coupled with just enough wild melo- 
drama, she had touched the heart of the sentimental and quickened the pulse 
of the adventurous. The firm of Beadle knew a literary star when they saw 
one, and swiftly reprinted Malaeska, first as a Fifteen Cent Novel, then in 
their American Sixpenny Library for London consumption. Meanwhile, it 
was Mrs Stephens’ task to follow the pattern she had set by unearthing more 
serials for transformation into Beadle Dime Novels: It was a task she assumed 
with alacrity, supplying the firm with six more tales between 1860 and 1864, 
among them her romance based upon the real life story of Mrs Myra Clark 
Gaines and her celebrated lawsuit, Myra, the Child of Adoption. 

Her tales of the Far West: Sybil Chase; or, The Valley Ranche and Esther. 
A Story of the Oregon Trail followed, along with three more Indian romances: 
Ahmo’s Plot; or, The Governor's Indian Child, Mahaska, the Indian Princess, 
and The Indian Queen — stories that stirred in the dime novel cauldron a de- 
lectable broth of covered wagons and border scouts, fur-traders and savage 
Indians — thrilling adventure nicely balanced by decorous characterization 
and sentimental language. Like Malaeska, they were widely read and re- 
printed in the various Beadle series that served up to a nation hungry for 
historic romance its own romantic history. To Mrs Stephens all this was 
simply one more business arrangement whereby the hand that wrote became 
the hand that fed. Yet it was an arrangement that was to give her-a niche 
in literary history, for the seemingly evanescent paperback imprinted with 
the title Malaeska was to make her name remembered when all her other 
interminable serials and voluminous clothbound novels had turned to 
dust. 

Unaware of a literary fate which might well have appalled her, she found 
that the compulsion to work and write for money was intensified during the 
'sixties. On August 20, 1862, her husband died of typhoid fever and Mrs 
Stephens was left with an unmarried daughter aged 21 and a son of 17. She 
spent her winters during the Civil War at the National Hotel in Washington, 
that "huge caravansary" that was to serve as headquarters to Booth. There 
she may have tried to arrange a position for her son in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and — in light of the confidential information which she had supplied 
to Buchanan — she may possibly even have acted as secret agent. Certain 
it is that her political know-how was increasing. As she put it, “Т know all 
about the ropes the people and the duties." She believed, too, that "there are 
more ways of serving a country than dying for it." 
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During the earliest days of Lincoln's administration, she tried to serve her 
country in one of those “ways.” Certainly her solicitude for the President's 
safety was deeper than the ordinary citizen's, and it was that solicitude that 
involved her in one of the most provocative incidents of her political intrigues. 
On the night of April 18, 1861, only four days after news of the evacuation of 
Fort Sumter and only three days after the call for 75,000 volunteers, Mrs 
Stephens appeared at a White House now converted into a barracks to help 
report an assassination plot on Lincoln's life. John Hay, the President's secre- 
tary, recorded the story: 


To-night, Edward brought me a card from Mrs. Ann Stephens express- 
ing a wish to see the President on matters concerning his personal safety. 
As the Ancient [Lincoln] was in bed I volunteered to receive the har- 
rowing communication. Edward took me to a little room adjoining the 
Hall and I waited. Mrs. Stephens who is neither young nor yet fair to any 
miraculous extent, came in leading a lady — who was a little of both — 
whom she introduced to me as Mrs. Colonel Lander [the popular actress, 
Jean M. Davenport Lander]. I was delighted at this chance interview with 
the Medea, the Julia, the Mona Lisa of my stage-struck days. After many 
hesitating and bashful trials, Mrs. Lander told the impulse that brought 
her. Some young Virginian — long-haired, swaggering, chivalrous, of 
course, and indiscreet friend — had come into town in great anxiety for 
a new saddle, and meeting her, had said that he and half a dozen others, 
including a daredevil guerrilla from Richmond, named F., would do a 
thing within forty-eight hours that would ring through the world. Connect- 
ing this central fact with a multiplicity of attendant details, she concluded 
that the President was either to be assassinated or captured. She ended by 
renewing her protestations of earnest solicitude mingled with fears of the 
impropriety of the step.... 

They went away, and I went to the bedside of the Chief couché. 
I told him the yarn. He quietly grinned. 


It was supremely fitting that, when Mrs Stephens died, she was to leave 
among her possessions not only the locket from Henry Clay, but a gold locket 
containing a lock of Lincoln’s hair that had been cut from his head the night 
he died and given to her by Dr Charles Sabin Taft, the army surgeon who had 
attended the President. 

Throughout her stand had been pro-government. In 1859, after Victor 
Hugo had written a letter condemning the execution of John Brown, Mrs 
Stephens had replied, assuring him that John Brown’s fate had been “an 
inevitable necessity,” since “Liberty with us subjects herself to the laws she 
has inspired.” Later on she had been a moving spirit as well as Vice-President 
of the “Ladies National Covenant,” a society “for the suppression of extrav- 
agance" and “the diminution of foreign imports” during the War. And she 
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had, of course, turned her pen to the service of the North, compiling a Pictorial 
History of the War For The Union that followed "the ensanguined track" of 
events through reports from the War Department, statements of comman- 
dants in the field, and descriptions by eye-witnesses. 

Taking time off from her Washington enterprises, Mrs Stephens attended 
and reported the Vanderbilt Golden Wedding celebration in New York on 
December 19, 1863, presenting her host and hostess with "five handsomely 
bound volumes" of her own works, among them one dedicated to Mrs Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt and rather startlingly entitled The Rejected Wife. Every- 
where during the '60s and the "70s she was a figure of importance. Her "Song 
of the Working Woman" evoked copious tears when it was read at a meeting 
at Cooper Institute, and her reputation was enhanced as her output increased. 
By 1870 it could be said that "there are American writers, such as . . . Mrs. 
Stephens, . . . who, if the statistics were given, would be found . .. to have ап 
immense constituency, outlying in all the small towns and rural districts, 
such as no English writer possesses here." When she mentioned the name of a 
florist in one of her stories, he was so inundated with customers that he sent 
her a bouquet every week. According to her publishers, the "great secret" of 
her success was simply that "her readers cannot get out of her influence." 

Readers of magazines certainly found it difficult to do so. From Street and 
Smith's NewYork Weekly to Frank Leslie's Chimney Cornerthey found hereffu- 
sions featured, and in Peterson's Magazine she continued herserials when adver- 
tisements of "Sozodont" were substituted for advertisements of the "Balm of a 
Thousand Flowers" and when the chintz costumes and cloth paletots of the 
"70s took the place of the Garibaldi shirts and Zouave jackets of the'60s. By then, 
too, readers of cloth-bound books found it all but impossible to “get out of herin- 
fluence,” for as soon as Charles J. Peterson finished publication of aserial by Mrs 
Stephens, his brothers of the firm of T. B. Peterson issued it in book form from 
theirofficesatthemagazine'sownaddress,306 Chestnut Street in Philadelphia. 

By 1873, when her early poem, “The Polish Boy,” was included in almost 
every “Reader” of the country, the firm of Beadle reprinted Malaeska in yet 
another series, New and Old Friends. Both that firm and its star author were 
at their height. At Peterson’s “great palace of a house” in Newport, where 
she spent her summers, or at the Saint Cloud Hotel in New York, where she 
passed her winters, Mrs Stephens was an imposing figure. Far from “hanging 
like a burr on the edges of fashionable society,” she was the center of a salon, 
a tall, stout, dignified woman who, in her black satin cut “en princesse,” with 
ruffles of lace at the throat, and a watch suspended from a jet and gold chain, 
looked the part of “châtelaine of our literary society.” In stately manner, her 
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hair “silvered” rather by age than by the "frost of grief” which had worked 
a similar effect upon Malaeska, she moved with earnest determination among 
the guests who flocked to her receptions, a circle that included "nearly every 
person of note who visited the city." At her home in the Saint Cloud, and 
later on East 63rd Street, her imposing figure was set against an equally im- 
posing if somewhat cluttered background that included Worcester vases, 
John Vanderlyn’s self-portrait originally owned by Aaron Burr, as well as a 
bronzerepresentation of the Dying Gladiator. Whensherosefrom her marquette 
writing desk to entertain her friends, she found herself the venerated center of 
a cordon of young girls, and the admired equal of guests ^whose fame was 
counted by their millions, or was won on the battlefield, or in science or music." 

Unlike their early star whose powerful lustre showed as yet no signs of 
dimming, the firm of Beadle had by the 1880s entered into a decline. Al- 
though they reprinted Malaeska yet again in a series of New Dime Novels 
and printed a reminiscent article on “The Dime Novel” in Beadle’s Weekly, 
both the nature and the reputation of their product were waning. The cow- 
boy and the detective had taken the place of the Indian and the frontiersman. 
The West was vanishing as a literary source. The new dime novel, according 
to the Daily Tribune which had carried the advertisement of the first, was 
“distinctly evil in its teachings and tendencies.” Its heroes were almost always 
“thieves, robbers and immoral characters,” while its stories abounded with 
“descriptions of brutality, cruelty and dishonesty.” The Hon Abel Goddard 
was moved to make his bid for immortality by introducing into the New 
York Assembly a bill that would declare guilty of a misdemeanor “any person 
who shall sell, loan, or give to any minor . . . any dime novel . . . without first 
obtaining the written consent of the parent or guardian.” 

With all this, the first of the Beadle authors was probably not too deeply 
concerned. Her daughter and her friends, her visits to her publishers in 
Philadelphia and to her son, who worked in the Treasury Department in 
Washington, above all her literary commitments filled her life during the 
early '80s. That a “fate worse than death” might overtake her Malaeska was 
incomprehensible to its creator, whose hand might tire but never succumbed. 

Yet even to such productivity there was an end. On August 20, 1886, the 
76-year-old Mrs Stephens, who was visiting her really lifelong friend, Charles 
J. Peterson, at Newport, died. A new 23-volume edition of her Works was 
rolling from the presses. One newspaper after another recalled her life and 
echoed her praises. She had been “among the most prolific authors of the 
age.” She had made “A Fortune . . . by Her Novels, Yet at 70 She Had Not 
Dropped the Pen.” She was “the first American woman novelist of note.” 
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The Nineteenth Century Club passed a resolution on the death of its eminent 
member, characterizing her as “а pioneer in the romance writing of the day. 
...a woman of genius" who “in her half century of hard literary labor . . . has 
not written one line which ‘dying she would wish to blot." Nowhere, how- 
ever, was she described as the author of the first Beadle Dime Novel — except 
in The Banner Weekly, published by the firm of Beadle & Adams, where 
Malaeska was xecalled as "a very striking and beautiful story, which had a 
large sale and assisted materially in establishing the popularity of that famous 
‘Library of American Romance by noted American authors.’ " 

Despite The Banner Weekly, the reputation both of the House of Beadle 
and its “Star of American Authors” was about to pass into limbo. While Mrs 
Stephens’ multitudinous works gradually declined in interest and were event- 
ually forgotten, the Beadle Dime Novel came to be regarded as “an atrocity” 
and by 1897 the firm reached its debacle. 

Yet, like her own serials, no event connected with the life of Mrs Ann S. 
Stephens would have been complete without a sequel. The “sequel” to Ma- 
laeska cccurred in 1929, when the first dime novel was reprinted and hailed 
with fervor by nearly every reviewer in the country. Time had once again 
worked its transformations. The dime novel was re-interpreted by a new 
generation as a work that had its “roots in the American scene,” even as “the 
nearest thing... to... a true ‘proletarian’ literature . . . a literature written 
for the great masses of people and actually read by them.” According to the 
New York Herald Tribune, Malaeska “may have been the principal origin 
of our keen interest in American pioneers and the winning of the West.” 
According to the Chicago Tribune, it had “a more important effect on the 
reading habits of its generation than any other publication of its time.” It 
was “a landmark on the road to American literature," “written . . . by a sedate 
female who unwittingly blazed the way for a new literature.” 

Malaeska had become an American document, and the few extant copies 
of that orange-colored paperback first edition were exalted into rarities, fetch- 
ing almost half of what Mrs Stephens had received for giving up all her rights 
to the work. The “sedate female” who had longed to do something she could 
“look back upon with pleasure” in her old age, might have shuddered to learn 
that, of all her unending line of stories, one only would be remembered in 
the twentieth century and that one, her unconsidered trifle of 1860. Not as 
the chatelaine of New York’s literary society, not as the puller of political wires 
in Washington, not as the author of serials for popular consumption does she 
lay claim to memory, but as the author of the first Beadle Dime Novel, upon 
which time has worked its little ironies. 


The Two Series of the Moniteur de la Louisiane 


Ву Таск D. І. Ногмеѕ 
McNeese State College 


HE Moniteur de la Louisiane appeared in New Orleans, Louisiana, 

during the closing years of the Spanish domination of that province 
and was the first newspaper published in Louisiana, along the Gulf Coast, 
or even in the lower Mississippi Valley. It was not a large newspaper — 
only four pages octavo, with occasional supplements — but it was an im- 
portant one for those interested in government acts and resolutions and 
news of the international struggles of the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Its circulation list did not exceed eighty subscribers, according to one 
authority,’ yet the Moniteur’s influence was felt in high places. It was used 
as the official government newspaper at times and was quoted from by the 
Philadelphia Courrier Francais of February 19, 1798. 

Actually, there were two series of the Moniteur. The first began, accord- 
ing to McMurtrie’s estimate, "late in February or early in March." ? He 
states it was a weekly and, assuming continuity and regularity of issue, its 
first issue would have appeared on March 3, 1794. The first issue located 
is that of No 26 (Monday, August 25, 1794), formerly owned by W. H. Wil- 
son of New Orleans, a four-page octavo newspaper in French, with two 
columns per page.* 

From issue No 26 to the end of the first series, our information is rather 
scanty on the frequency or continuity. It is not possible to ascertain, with 
available information, at what time the first series ended. Its editor and pub- 
lisher, according to the imprint on No 26, was L. Duclot. Louis Duclot was 
a refugee from the island of Santo Domingo, who had fled the revolution 
of 1798 there and had come to New Orleans where he opened a printing 
shop. There is little doubt that Duclot was the editor and publisher of the 
Moniteur from 1794 through 1798, and as late as 1806 he was still engaged 
in the book business, printing, binding and repairing books and registers. 


1 Walter L. Fleming, Louisiana State University, 1860-1896 (Baton Rouge 1936) 7. 

2 Clarence S. Brigham, History and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820 (2 vols, 
Worcester, Mass 1947) 1 189. 

8 Douglas McMurtrie, Early Printing in New Orleans, 1764-1810, With a Bibliography of the 
Issues of the Louisiana Press (New Orleans 1929) 53. 

4 Printed in facsimile in the Publications of the Louisiana Historical Society, 1 No 4 (1896). 
Brigham, American Newspapers, 1 189, states the owner was W. H. Wilson. This issue was 
subsequently destroyed іп a fire according to William Beer, "Moniteur de la Louisiane, New 
Orleans, 1794,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xxv (1920) 128. 

5 Moniteur de la Louisiane, May 4, 1800. 
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There is reason to doubt McMurtrie’s claim that “Louis Duclot was the only 
printer in town,” and that the "contemporary Spanish governors did nothing 
to encourage the activities of printers in New Orleans" (54, 60). 

C. L. Thompson informed McMurtrie (54) that two issues of the Moni- 
teur for 1795 were in the hands of private collectors in New Orleans. Other 
evidence supports the assumption of continued, but irregular, publication 
during this year. Governor Manuel Gayoso de Lemos of the Natchez Dis- 
trict had recently taken possession of the Chickasaw Bluffs in cooperation 
with Pedro Rousseau, commander of the Spanish Naval Squadron on the 
Mississippi. The flag was planted on May 30 and a treaty of cession of the 
present-day site of Memphis, Tennessee, was signed on June 20, 1795. 
Gayoso named the post there San Fernando de las Barrancas, but reading 
an account of his role in the episode, he grew quite disturbed over its ap- 
parent distortion of what actually took place. Gayoso wrote his superior 
in New Orleans, Baron de Carondelet, as follows: * 


This morning Rousseau showed me the "Gazeta de Nueva Orleans" No. 
57, for my perusal, telling me you had sent it. He showed me the column 
dealing with the taking of this post, upon reading of which I found cir- 
cumstances that have never happened. . . . Since the gazette is a public 
document and the article mentioned carries my name, I cannot help but 
protest this impropriety of the governors adding circumstances that 
never occurred under my signature which, if believed by the people, will 
bring discredit upon me and the truth which I always use in all my deal- 
ings. Í trust you will do me the justice of sending this correspondence to 
the "gazetero" in the same notorious manner in which he published the 
falsehood about which I complain. 


Another reference, probably to the same issue, occurred a little later in a 
letter from Gayoso to the Spanish Minister of State, the Duque de la Al- 
cudia: ? 


I see in the enclosed “Gazeta,” that I take the liberty of sending to your 
excellency, an account of the taking of possession, as if it had come from 
me, in which there is not one word of truth, except the fact of possession. 
. .. And since it is well known that the Baron de Carondelet is the 


6 Jack D. L. Holmes, "Fort Ferdinand of the Bluffs, Life on the Spanish-American Frontier, 
1795-1797,” The West Tennessee Historical Society Papers, No хш (1959) 40. 

7 Gayoso to Carondelet, No 4, San Fernando de las Barrancas, August 10, 1795, Archivo Gen- 
eral de Indias, Papeles de Cuba, legajo 43 (transcript in the McClung Historical Collection, 
Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee). 

8 Gayoso to Alcudia, Confidential, New Madrid, September 5, 1795, Archivo Histérico Nacional 
(Madrid), Sección de Estado, legajo 3902, in ibid. 
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"autor de la Gazeta,” I fear that his having treated me with more than 
indifference in the account that he published, means that he has followed 
the same pattern in his report to His Majesty. . . . 


McMurtrie (54) also states that during 1795 Carondelet made frequent 
use of the Moniteur in appealing to the citizens of New Orleans to furnish 
slaves and supplies for the construction of the canal connecting New Orleans 
with the Mississippi River. 

The frequency of issue in 1796 is difficult to trace because no issues for 
that year have been located. McMurtrie wrote (54-55) that the year 1796 
was represented by “а complete file in the T. P. Thompson collection." 
However, an exhaustive check of this collection, now at the University of 
Alabama, has failed to reveal a single issue of the Moniteur before No 187 
(September 4, 1800).? McMurtrie also suggests that a new series was begun 
in October 1796, but until additional issues supporting his contention can be 
found, it must be assumed only that the first series of the Moniteur was 
suspended some time in 1795 or 1796. 

In the second series of the Moniteur, which began a year later than Mc- 
Murtrie assumes, it is possible to determine the frequency and the regularity 
of issue with some degree of accuracy thanks to the location of new infor- 
mation on the Moniteur and its second editor-publisher. The first clue comes 
from the records of the New Orleans Cabildo, the city council established 
during Spanish rule by Governor Alejandro O'Reilly. In the minutes for 
November 10, 1797, the secretary wrote that “Мт. Fontaine" had informed 
the Cabildo that the Governor, Manuel Gayoso de Lemos, had given per- 
mission for him to publish a newspaper. A prospectus was given to each 
member of the Cabildo. Thus, the prospectus, which stated the aims and 
policies of a new newspaper, was printed some time before November 10, 
1797, probably during the first week in November. Unfortunately, no copies 
of this prospectus have been located. 

“Мт. Fontaine" was Jean Baptiste LeSeur Fontaine, another refugee from 
Santo Domingo. Although born in Paris in 1745, he lived in Santo Domingo 
on a large plantation for at least ten years before the uprisings of 1798, dur- 
ing which he lost his property and slaves and was forced to flee. He first 
went to Philadelphia and then to New Orleans. He died there on July 4, 
1814." 


9 Talbert B. Fowler, Jr, to Jack D. L. Holmes, University, Alabama, February 26, 1960. 
19 Cabildo Records, Spanish transcripts, гу No 2 (July 14, 1797 — December 20, 1798) 75 (New 
Orleans Public Library). 
11 Louisiana Gazette (New Orleans), July 5, 1814. 
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His will, which gives a brief account of his life and marital problems, 
also makes an interesting reference to the Moniteur, Fontaine's collection 
of which was bequeathed to the New Orleans City Council: 12 


This collection can furnish some day the source material for a history 
of this country, in view of the fact that the Moniteur is the only news- 
paper which includes all of the official data — Spanish, French, and 
American, relative to the changes in government, and all articles relative 
to the territory, the laws, acts of the City Council, messages of the may- 
ors, notices of marriages, deaths, Baptisms, etc. 


Another reference to the beginning of the Moniteur's second series under 
the direction of Fontaine appeared in а subsequent issue of the Moniteur 
which reported the change of publishers: 18 


The Moniteur, which, since Monday, November 13, 1797, has been the 
depot of all the Acts emanating from the several Governments under 
which Louisiana has passed, and which, for this reason, could furnish 
one day the materials for the History of this land, will continue to be 
printed in the same spirit; the reader will find there the Acts of Congress 
in which the Territory might be interested, the Territorial Laws, Proc- 
lamations, General Orders, the Resolutions, Ordinances, Notices of the 
Town Council and of the Town Hall, the Regulations relating to roads, 
bridges, and levees . . . the price of bread, the market in grain, . . . mar- 
riages, deaths, baptisms, etc. 


Fontaine's imprint did not appear on the newspaper until issue No 372 
(Saturday, December 8, 1803),'* but it may be presumed that he continued 
publishing it alone, or in cooperation with someone like Duclot, between 
1797 and 1811. It is odd, however, that in the personal files which he left 
to the City Council of New Orleans, there are no issues between 1797 and 
August 14, 1802. 

Two important issues of the Moniteur for 1798 have been located by this 
writer. They shed additional light on the frequency and regularity of publi- 
cation, and the beginning of the second series on November 13, 1797, is 
verified. These two issues — No 31 (Monday, June 11, 1798) and No 33 
(Monday, June 25, 1798) were located in the correspondence between An- 


12 Will of Fontaine, New Orleans, June 15, 1812, typescript translation in the Louisiana State 
Museum, New Orleans. The issues, some of which were bound, date from No 304 (August 14, 
1802) through July 2, 1814 (No 1641) and are divided between the Louisiana State Museum 
and the New Orleans Public Library. 

18 Fontaine was succeeded by C. Morane Toulouse & L. Е. M. LeFaux on January 3, 1811 
(Issue No 1101): Moniteur de la Louisiane, No 1100 (January 1, 1811). 

1* Brigham, American Newspapers, 1 189. 
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drew Ellicott and Secretary of State Timothy Pickering.” Ellicott was the 
commissioner appointed by the United States to assist the Spanish commis- 
sioner, Sir William Dunbar, in drawing the thirty-first parallel boundary 
line between the United States and the possessions of the Spanish king in 
conformity with the provisions of the Treaty of San Lorenzo (1795). 

In his constant reports to the secretary of state, Ellicott had enclosed 
these two issues of the Moniteur because they had a bearing on Spanish- 
American relations. No 31 has an article referring to the drawing by Ellicott 
and Dunbar of the initial point of departure of the thirty-first parallel at 
Union Hill and its approval by Governor general Manuel Gayoso de Lemos; 
Ellicott had penciled a bracket referring to that particular article. In issue 
No 33 (illustrated here) Ellicott had circled an article referring to a decree 
of the Intendant of Louisiana, Juan Buenaventura Morales, regarding free- 
dom of commerce on the Mississippi River and issued on June 18, 1798. 

From these two issues for 1798 it is possible to state that the Moniteur 
was published as a weekly, appearing on Monday, from No 1 (Monday, 
November 18, 1797) through No 33 (Monday, June 25, 1798). This sub- 
stantiates the statement appearing in the January 1, 1811, issue, dating the 
beginning to November 18, 1797. Thus, the Moniteur was issued regularly. 

From issue No 88, the date at which the Moniteur began as a semi-weekly 
publication can be ascertained. A note on the last page stated that the next 
issue would appear on Friday morning — the first time that an issue of the 
Moniteur was known to appear on a day other than Monday! If, as may be 
supposed, No 34 did actually appear on Friday, June 29, 1798, and con- 
tinued to appear on a semi-weekly basis (Mondays and Fridays) continually 
throughout 1798, No 91 would bear the date of January 18, 1799. 

Additional information supporting this contention comes from a letter 
which Governor Winthrop Sargent of the Mississippi Territory wrote to 
General James Wilkinson, commander of the American Army.” Sargent 
mentioned a copy of the Moniteur, No 91, which he received on March 24, 
1799. The issue contained a copy of the provisional convention between 
Wilkinson and Gayoso regarding the mutual return of army deserters. The 
dates of the proclamation or the-newspaper were not given, but if our rea- 
soning is correct, and No 91 did appear in January, it is quite possible that 
this same issue was received by Sargent in March. This may have been the 


18 Southern Boundary, United States and Spain, Andrew Ellicott (3 vols MSS, Department of 
State, Record Group 76, National Archives) п. 

16 Sargent to Wilkinson, Natchez, March 25, 1799, in Dunbar Rowland (ed), The Mississippi 
Territorial Archives, 1798-1808, Executive Journals of Governor Winthrop Sargent and Gover- 
nor William Charles Cole Claiborne (Nashville 1905) 121-122. 
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same issue which Sargent sent fo Secretary of State Timothy Pickering on 
April 20,1799." 

At some time during 1799, the Moniteur must have been issued more 
than twice a week, for the next issue located is No 187 (Thursday, September 
4, 1800),:8 The next issue located is No 804 (Saturday, August 14, 1802),? 
which indicates frequencies of weekly and semi-weekly, or irregular, issue 
during the period from 1800-1802. It appeared as a weekly from August 
14, 1802 (No 804) through November 26, 1808 (No 371), appearing on Sat- 
urdays.?? 

Although no issues have been located from the years 1804 and 1805 with 
the exception of August 16, 1804, located in the Howard Memorial Library, 
continuity is assumed.** Beginning with No 660 (October 22, 1806), the 
Moniteur's file in the New Orleans City Archives runs on a semi-weekly 
basis to December 18, 1810, at which time it became a tri-weekly news- 
paper. December 29, 1810 (No 1099) and January 1, 1811 (1100) were both 
published by Fontaine, but No 1101 (January 3, 1811) was published by 
the firm of C. Morane Toulouse et L. F. M. LeFaux, which moved to Conti 
Street, No 21, on January 8, 1811. 

On May 24, 1812, the partnership was dissolved and LeFaux continued 
as sole publisher of the Moniteur until the final end of the paper on July 2, 
1814 (No 1641).?? It is not possible to determine the exact number of issues 
of the Moniteur published between its beginning on March 3, 1794, as the 
first series, and its end on July 2, 1814, but the total number of both series 
must have been in excess of 1700 issues over a twenty-year span. This was 
a remarkable achievement for a Louisiana newspaper published by refugees 
such as Duclot and Fontaine, and the history of the Moniteur de la Louisiane 
remains a fascinating study of early printing in the United States and the 
territory of Louisiana prior to its admission to the Union. 


17 Sargent to Pickering, Natchez, April 20, 1799, in ibid 142. Also cited by McMurtrie, 55. 
18 Т. Р, Thompson Collection, University of Alabama. 

19 Louisiana State Museum (New Orleans). 

20 Louisiana State Museum. These issues were of quarto size with no imprints. 

21 McMurtrie, 1804 note, 

22 New Orleans Public Library has these issues. 


Looking Backward at the Utopian Novel, 1888 -1900 


By W. Автиов Boccs 
Portland State College 


H E publication and subsequent popularity of Edward Bellamy's Look- 

ing Backward, 2000—1887 in 1888 created an interest in the Utopian 
novel which was not to subside until 1900. Even in his own period, Bellamy 
was not the first American to write a Utopia. Edward Everett Hale had 
written Sybaris and Other Homes (1869); Alfred Denton Cridge, Utopia 
(1884); and Henry Francis Allen, The Key to Industrial Government (1886). 
But these novels were not popular; Bellamy's was. The British, too, had 
produced a few Utopias. Bulwer-Lytton’s The Coming Race (1871) and 
Samuel Butler's Erewhon (1872) had been eagerly read by both the British 
and American public. However, none of these novels had stirred American 
and foreign authors into literary (frequently subliterary) action; Bellamy's 
did. Allyn B. Forbes' bibliography of Utopias written in America between 
1884 and 1900 ! reveals the paucity of Utopias written before the publica- 
tion of Looking Backward and the great frequency of their appearance after 
1888. For better or for worse, and most frequently for the worse, many 
American and a few foreign authors were moved to write Utopias. 

Between 1889 and 1900 at least sixty-two Utopias and novels influenced 
by Bellamy were published — fifty-five in America, five in Germany, and 
two in Great Britain: two were published in 1889, nine in 1890, twelve in 
1891, six in 1892, five in 1898, seven in 1894, three each in 1895 and 1896, 
two in 1897, six in 1898 (the year after the publication of the second Bellamy 
Utopia, Equality), two in 1899, and five in 1900. Between 1901 and 1925 
at least seven other novels influenced by Bellamy, including works by Wil- 
liam Dean Howells and Jack London, were published. Henry Olerich wrote 
three over a period of thirty years, one each in 1898, 1915, and 1923. Between 
1892 and 1897, Albert Chavannes and William Harben each wrote two Uto- 
pias, one of Harben's being a short story. 

Bellamy's influence, either slight or significant, is found in almost all of 
the Utopias published in America or abroad between 1889 and 1900. Fre- 
quently, the title of a Utopia is a definite clue: A.D. 2000 (the date of the 
action of Looking Backward.); Nationalism (the name of the political party 
which Bellamy founded); The Great Awakening and When the Sleeper 


1 Allyn B. Forbes, “The Literary Quest for Utopia, 1880-1900,” Social Forces v1 (December 
1927) 179-189, 
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Wakes (Bellamy's hero, Julian West, awakes from a mesmeric sleep in 2000); 
The World. A Department Store (the title echoes Bellamy's economic ideas). 
The titles of these novels show an even more direct indebtedness to Bellamy: 
Equality and Brotherhood (Bellamy's second Utopia was entitled Equality); 
Looking Beyond; Looking Forward. (there were two of these, one in 1892 
and one in 1925); Ein Rückblick aus dem Jahre 2037 auf das Jahr 2000 aus 
dem Erinnerungen des Herrn Julian West; Looking Within; Looking Further 
Backward; Herrn Friedrick Ost Erlebnisse in der Welt Bellamy’s; and Young 
West. Almost one-fourth of the Bellamy influenced Utopias reflect his influ- 
ence in the title. 

Besides the obvious clues furnished by the titles, other Bellamy influences 
are found in the Utopias of this period. One influence which can be traced 
directly to the popularity of Looking Backward is the fact that such a large 
number of Utopias were being written although the genre had been practi- 
cally dormant previous to 1888. Many authors interested in presenting their 
social, political, economic, or even religious ideas began to use the form 
of which six types can be differentiated: the pro-or-anti-Bellamy Utopia, 
the industrial Utopia, the religious Utopia, the fantastic romance, the pro- 
letarian novel, and the quasi-fictional economic novel. Some of the Utopias 
combine elements from two or more of these classifications, but it is indeed 
surprising how many of them remain almost altogether within their class. 

There were more anti-Bellamy Utopias than pro-Bellamy ones. After 
Looking Backward was translated into German in 1889, certain German 
authors in 1890 and 1891, aware of a strong socialist party within their 
country, reacted promptly and violently in the same genre against the ob- 
vious support which Bellamy's Utopia gave to socialism. All five? of the 
German Utopias of this period were anti-Bellamy. Four were anti-socialism; 
only one presented a socialistic alternative to Bellamy's Plan. The four anti- 
socialistic Utopias attacked Bellamy by using situations and characters 
from his novel and by exposing shams which he had created. Julian West, 
Bellamy's hero, is forced to undergo many unhappy experiences. In the 
various novels he loses his job, separates from his wife, and takes part in a 
revolution against socialism. In Wasserburg’s novel he is converted to 
Catholicism. All in all, four of the five German answers to Bellamy found 
no salvation in socialism. The fifth one, Hertzka's Freiland, written by a 
prominent Austrian Zionist, proposed a Henry George single-tax Utopia to 


2 Theodor Hertzka, Freiland (1890); Ernst Muller, Ein Rückblick aus dem Jahre 2037 auf 
das Jahr 2000 aus dem Erinnerungen des Herrn Julian West (1891); Eugene Richter, Sozial- 
demokratische Zukunftsbilder (1801), Phillip Wasserburg, Etwas Spüter! (1801); and Konrad 
Wilbrandt, Herrn Friedrick Ost Erlebnisse in der Welt Bellamy's (1801). 
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be created in Africa. Even Hertzka had no use for the trappings of socialism 
created by Bellamy, for Freiland relies on free enterprise and an uninhibited 
and enlightened capitalism freed from the bonds of the unearned incre- 
ment of the land for the economic and social improvement of its char- 
acters. Not until 1919, after Germany had suffered serious economic 
reverses resultant from the First World War, did the only pro-Bellamy 
Utopia, Heinrich Stroebel’s Die Erste Milliarde die Zweite Billion, appear 
in Germany. 

Several Americans were no less prompt in rejecting Bellamy. Shortly 
after the publication of Looking Backward a new American political party 
was created, The Nationalist Party, dedicated to the task of creating a 
Bellamy socialistic state in America by a gradual change of the social, eco- 
nomic, and governmental processes. Naturally, many Americans objected, 
several of them in the same genre that Bellamy had used. In all, six anti- 
Bellamy Utopias were published in the United States, one each in 1890, 1891, 
and 1892, and three in 1893.° After 1893 the popularity of The Nationalist 
Party declined so that the necessity of attacking Bellamy’s ideas vanished. 
The Americans (one of them, Richard Michaelis, a naturalized citizen of 
German birth) objected to Bellamy’s ideas on much the same grounds that 
the Germans had: the socialistic state is defenseless, regimented, and non- 
productive. In contrast to the Germans, most of the American replies to 
Bellamy proposed some type of socialistic compromise. Like the Germans, 
they often used his characters against him. 

One other anti-Bellamy Utopia must be mentioned, for it is one of the 
minor classics of English literature. Had Bellamy done nothing else, he 
would still deserve a footnote in literary history for having moved William 
Morris to the composition of News from Nowhere (1890). Morris objected 
to Bellamy’s materialistic world as a “cockney paradise.” * In News from 
Nowhere, pure communism has been established; each takes according 
to his needs and contributes according to his ability. Man has been lib- 
erated from the machine, not so much by making the machine serve man 
as by doing away with it as much as possible. Point by point Morris refuted 
the mechanistic and materialistic civilization created by Bellamy and at the 
same time created a work which is still read and enjoyed by discriminating 
readers. 


8 Arthur Dudley Vinton, Looking Further Backward (1890); John Bachelder, By A Former 
Resident of the Hub, A.D. 2050 (1891); Richard Michaelis, Looking Forward (1892); Anony- 
mous, The Beginning (1893); Fayette Stratton Giles, Shadows Before (1893); and J. W. 
Roberts, Looking Within (1893). 

4 The Letters of William Morris, ed Philip Henderson (London 1950) 315. 
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Three American Utopias were pro-Bellamy, Geisslers Looking Beyond 
(1891), Solomon Schindler's Young West (1894,) and Bellamy's own Equal- 
ity (1897). Each of these novels repeats Bellamy's arguments. Geissler's 
novel features a debate between a character from Michaelis novel and a 
Bellamy adherent which the latter wins. At the end of the novel communi- 
cation has not only been established with Mars, but the whole universe is 
also being socialized á la Bellamy. Young West is the story of the education 
and development toward leadership of Julian West's son. Equality is an 
economic treatise in which Bellamy developed his socialistic ideas after 
several years of studying the major socialists, Marx, Blanc, Bebel, and George. 
In it are many undeniable reflections and borrowings from all these authors. 

Another large category of Bellamy influenced novels is the Industrial 
Utopia. In Looking Backward Bellamy had created a modern Utopia. Other 
authors between 1889 and 1900 added twenty-one more to account for 
almost one-third of the Utopias influenced by Bellamy. These Utopias bor- 
rowed ideas from Bellamy as well as advancing and exploring theories taken 
from many of the more orthodox socialists of the nineteenth century. Fred- 
erick U. Worley in Three Thousand Dollars A Year (1890) received many 
of his ideas from the successful Rochdale system in England, and he may 
have had some knowledge of Fabian socialism since he advanced several 
Fabian ideas. Chauncy Thomas in The Crystal Button (1891) placed his 
completely industrialized Utopia in the thirty-first century, by which time, 
as the title suggests, all that man has to do is to push a button. Others — Alex- 
ander Craig’s Iona is a good example — have restricted capitalism with the 
addition of certain socialistic ideas. Albert Chavannes in his two Utopias, 
The Future Commonwealth and its sequel In Brighter Climes, followed Bel- 
lamy quite closely except for the scene, Africa, and the time, 1950. The fu- 
ture commonwealth, Socioland, controls all means of production and distri- 
bution with the exception of retail trade and agriculture. Every citizen is a 
member of a political organization which owns and controls the largest part 
of the production of the country and supervises the privately operated busi- 
ness so that their products are equitably distributed. Bradford Peck, with a 
singular lack of imagination, also adopted Bellamy’s ideas practically in toto 
for his The World A Department Store (1900). On the whole, the Industrial 
Utopias reflect an interesting concern with socialistic ideas which faded away 
as our nation recovered from an economic depression and the white flame 
of Bellamy’s theories died down. 

The other four types of novels influenced by Bellamy — the religious 
Utopia, the fantastic romance, the proletarian novel, and the quasi-fictional 
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economic novel — are each represented by only a few examples, a fact not 
at all surprising when one remembers that the pro-or-anti-Bellamy Utopia 
and the Industrial Utopia comprise a substantial majority. Generally, the 
religious Utopia insists that the spiritual values of religion must permeate 
mankind in order for economic reform to be effective. Socialism is operative 
in this type of Utopia, but the characters are either trying to convert the 
remainder of the world so that their particular brand of socialism will work, 
or the world has been converted and the novel is largely an exposé of the 
system. San Salvador by Mary Agnes Tincker is one of the best examples of 
the religious Utopia. 

Of course, almost all of the Utopias which followed Looking Backward 
have something of the fantastic within them, as Looking Backward itself did. 
However, a small group of Utopias adopting some of Bellamy's ideas were 
written only to explore the fantastic, much as some of our science fiction 
today is at least based upon pseudo-science, but actually exists for sensa- 
tionalism. In one or another of these novels exist such fantastic marvels as 
complete electrification even to an artificial electrical sun; mind reading and 
the exercise of thought control which may have been borrowed from a 
Bellamy short story, “То Whom This May Come" (1889); a civilization at 
the center of the earth; an interplanetary voyage from earth to Mars; and 
Lilliputian inhabitants, some exceedingly good and some exceedingly bad. 

The proletarian novels influenced by Bellamy are even a smaller group 
than the fantastic romances. In the preface of one of them, pages v-vi of 
Lin Boyd Porter’s Speaking of Ellen (1890), are two paragraphs praising 
Bellamy as the inspirer of the novel. Ignatius Donnelly, at the end of his 
novel, Caesar's Column, set up a Bellamy Utopia, but only after the class 
war had destroyed most of earth's inhabitants. The third and last of this 
group is Jack London's The Iron Heel (1907). Again the class war — both 
Donnelly and London were strongly influenced by Marx — is the central 
theme of the novel. Bellamy undoubtedly influenced London in this novel. 
Jack London joined the Socialist Labor Party in Oakland in April 1896. 
Most of the members of this branch of the party were former Nationalists 
who had joined after the collapse of the Nationalist movement. Looking 
Backward appeared on the Socialist Labor Party's reading lists. It would 
have been impossible for London to have missed hearing about Looking 
Backward from this group of Bellamy admirers. Moreover, whenever there 
is a reference to the society of the future in The Iron Heel, the material is 
taken directly from Bellamy. As a group, the proletarian novels influenced 


5 Joan London, Jack London and His Times, p 126, 123. 
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by Bellamy are the best literary productions. They depart from him in their 
belief that a class war is inevitable; Bellamy rejected this Marxian principle 
both before and after he had read Das Kapital. 

The quasi-fictional economic novels, all of which lack any literary distinc- 
tion, are the largest of the minor groups of Bellamy influenced works. Some 
of them are so short that they are rather pamphlets than novels; a thin 
thread of fiction runs through all of them, but the presentation of bald 
statements of economic theory is their main purpose. Some, such as William 
Simpson's The Man From Mars (1891) and King C. Gillette’s The Human 
Drift (1894), adopt Bellamy's ideas wholeheartedly; others, such as David 
Hilton Wheeler's Our Industrial Utopia and Its Unhappy Citizens (1895), 
Edward A. Caswell's Toil and Self (1900), and George A. Sander's Reality 
(1898), refute Bellamy point by point and are wholeheartedly, even reac- 
tionarily, capitalistic. Except in the pro-or-anti-Bellamy Utopia, the accept- 
ance or rejection of his ideas is nowhere so evident as it is in the quasi-fic- 
tional economic novels. 

With time, Bellamy's influence has certainly faded. However, a really 
popular and controversial novel, as an aftermath of its publication, fre- 
quently produces a flood of imitations or answers more or less related to the 
parent novel Looking Backward was popular, being the second novel in 
American literature to sell a million copies. It was controversial, since social- 
ism has always been a subject for controversy in this country. Looking Back- 
ward and the novels it influenced helped, for better or for worse, to influence ` 
the political, social, and economic thinking of a large number of people. 
Looking Backward itself, since it has never been out of print and can be 
found in most libraries, continues to do so. 

On the whole, the worth of the Bellamy-influenced novels is questionable. 
Most of them are worthless as literature and unrewarding as economic trea- 
tises. A few of them, if they were reprinted and widely circulated, might 
be better reading for our children than the pseudo-scientific comic book. 
Most of them deserve the almost utter oblivion which they have earned 
and received. But there are a few, a very small and rewarding group, which, 
if it had not been for Bellamy, might not have been written or not written 
in their present form. On the fringe is Ignatius Donnelly's Caesar's Column 
which should be better known than it is. At the center is William Morris’ 
News from Nowhere, that best of Bellamy influenced Utopias. And grouped 
somewhere between Caesar's Column and News from Nowhere, the order 
to be determined by each individual's personal taste, are Н. С. Wells’ When 
The Sleeper Wakes, which shows some Bellamy influence, Jack London's 
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The Iron Heel, and William Dean Howells A Traveler from Altruria and 
Through the Eye of the Needle. Certainly, the author of Looking Backward 
might well have been proud to have influenced novels such as these. 


Fiction Influenced by Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward 


Bachelder, John. By A Former Resident of 
the Hub, A.D. 2050. 1890 


The Beginning. 1893 

Bouton, John Bell. The Enchanted. 1891 

Browne, Walter. 2894. 1891 

Caswell, Edward A. Toll and. Self. 1900 

Chavannes, Albert The Future Common- 
wealth. 1892 


---- In Brighter Climes. 1897 

Coste, Frank Hill Perry. Towards Utopia. 1894 
Craig, Alexander. Iona. 1898 

Crocker, Samuel. That Island. 1892 
Donnelly, Ignatius. Caesar's Column. 1890 
Edson, Milan C. Solaris Farm. 1900 


Emmens, Stephen Н. The Sixteenth Amend- 
ment. 1896 


Everett, Henry Lexington. The People's Pro- 
gram. 1892 


Fiske, Amos Kidder. Beyond the Bourn. 1801 


Flower, Benjamin O. Equality and Brother- 
hood. 1897 


Forbush, Zebina. The Co-opolitan. 1898 
Fuller, Alvardo Mortimer. A.D. 2000. 1890 
Geissler, Ludwig A. Looking Beyond. 1891 
Giles, Fayette Straten. Shadows Before. 1894 
Gillette, King C. The Human Drift. 1894 
Griffin, Crawford S. Nationalism. 1889 
Grigsby, Alcanoan О. Медиа. 1900 


Harben, Will N. The Land of the Changing 
Sun. 1894 

---- “In The Year Ten Thousand," Arena vi 
(November 1892) 743-749 


Hertzka, Theodor. Freiland. 1890 (An edition 
in English was published in London in 
1891.) 


Heywood, D. Herbert. Twentieth Century. 
1889 


Holford, Costello N. Aristopia, 1895 
Howard, Albert Waldo. The Miltillionaire. 
1895 


Howells, William Dean. A Traveler from Al- 
truria. 1894 


—— Through the Eye of the Needle. 1907 
London, Jack. The Iron Heel. 1907 
McDougall, Walter H. The Hidden City. 1891 


Mason, Mrs Caroline Atwater. A Woman of 
Yesterday. 1900 


Merrill, Albert Adams. The Great Awakening. 
1899 


Michaelis, Richard. Looking Forward. 1890 


Miller, Joaquin. The Buildi the Cit 
Beautiful. 1893 me of | 


Moore, M. Louise. Al-Modad. 1892 
Morris, William. News from Nowhere. 1890 


Muller, Ernst. Ein Rückblick aus dem Jahre 
2037 auf das Jahr 2000 aus dem Erinne- 
rungen des Herrn Julian West. 1891 


Niswonger, Charles Elliot. The Isle of Femi- 
nine. 1893 


Olerich, Henry. A Cityless and Countryless 
World. 1893. ЕН 


---- Modern Paradise. 1915 


——— The Story of the World a Thousand 
Years Hence. 1923 


Peck, Bradford. The World A Department 
Store. 1900 


Porter, Linn Boyd. Speaking of Ellen. 1890 
A Prophetic Romance, Mars to Earth. 1896 
Rehm, Warren S. The Practical City. 1898 


Richter, Eugene. Sozialdemokratische Zu- 


kunftsbilder. 1891 
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Roberts, J. W. Looking Within. 1893 


Rosewater, Frank. '96: A Romance of Utopia. 
1894 


Sanders, George. А. Reality. 1898 
Schindler, Solomon. Young West. 1894 
Simpson, William. The Man from Mars. 1891 


Stroebel, Heinrich. Die Erste Milliarde die 
Zweite Billion. 1919 


Stump, D. L. From World to World. 1896 
Thomas, Chauncy. The Crystal Button. 1891 
Tincker, Mary Agnes. San Salvador. 1892 


Vinton, Arthur Dudley. Looking Further Back- 
ward. 1890 


Wasserburg, Phillip. Etwas Spéter! 1891 
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Welcome, S. Byron. From Earth's Center. 1898 


Wellman, B. J. The Legal Revolution of 1902. 
1898 


Wells, Н. С. When the Sleeper Wakes, 1899 


Wheeler, David Hilton. Our Industrial Utopia 
and Its Unhappy Citizens. 1895 


Wilbrandt, Konrad. Herrn Friedrick Ost Er- 
lebnisse in der Welt Bellamy’s. 1891 (An 
edition in English was published in New 
York in the same year.) 


Williams, Arthur. Looking Forward. 1925 


Williams, Francis Howard. Atman. 1891 
Wooldridge, C. W. Perfecting the Earth, 1902 


Worley, Frederick U. Three Thousand Dollars 
a Year. 1890 





Stephen Crane's Last Novel 


By DaNrEL C. HOFFMAN 
Swarthmore College 


NLY NOW, after sixty years, are we able to assess the harrowing 
О exigencies, the burning-out of talent, the physical suffering, and the 
. desperate shifts to avert an inevitable end which make the last year of 
Stephen Crane's life seem the final act in a tragedy. The full account of his 
life will be made possible by the recent recovery of documentary material 
until now unavailable to his biographers. Among the documents two of the 
most interesting are his preliminary plans for a novel he did not live to write. 

Already dying of consumption when he and Cora, his common-law life, 
rented a baronial mansion, “Brede Place," in Sussex, England, in 1899, Crane 
refused to take seriously the physical deterioration which exposure and ex- 
haustion during the Cuban insurrection of 1897 and years of irregular living 
had aggravated. He and Cora lived an unwisely profligate existence at Brede, 
entertaining housefuls of friends and curiosity-seekers for weeks on end. 
Meanwhile, as the Cranes’ recently-published correspondence now reveals, 
they were waging bitter war against penury, with Stephen scribbling des- 
perately against one deadline after another and Cora cajoling, threatening, 
and begging for advances from his agent, James B. Pinker. Sometimes she 
managed, with the generosity of this literary businessman, to exact payments 
for works not even begun. Crane was a man of honor in such affairs and tried 
heroically to make good on all of his promises. This of course led him to 
undertake a congeries of hack-writing projects in the year before his death on 
June 5, 1900, at a spa in Badenweiler, where he had been hurriedly conveyed 
in a last despairing attempt to arrest his tuberculosis.? These projects included 
such trivia as articles on Great Battles of the World (posthumously published 
in book form, 1901), an historical romance set in Ireland, and numerous 
articles and fictional sketches. That his creative energy was not completely 
exhausted the tales in Wounds in the Rain (published September 1900; writ- 
ten during 1899-1900), including some of his better war stories, attest. But 
Crane was by then running on the fag-ends of his nerves and had all but used 
up his great theme. 

His attempts at the novel of manners had proved unsatisfactory. The Third 
Violet (1897) and Active Service (1899) had little to recommend them, and 
The O’Ruddy, his Irish romance, may be accounted a failure too. Yet to write 
for sales, as he had to, short stories alone would not suffice; he must contrive 
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full-length novels to meet the expectations of his public. Crane in 1899 began 
to plan an historical novel on the fortunes of his own New Jersey forebears 
during the American Revolution. Such a theme, at any rate, might have 
proved more amenable to his strengths and less inhibited by his limitations 
than his other attempts to boil the pot. Аз an historical novel on the theme 
for which his best work was famous, it had every chance of achieving popular 
success and possibly artistic distinction as well. 

The first we learn of such a project is in Cora Crane's letter to James B. 
Pinker, from Brede Place, October 26, 1899: 


The first two chapters of the New Novel? Mr. Crane says for you to try 
to have Stokes * accept. If you will refer to his contract with them you will 
see that it calls for "the next novel which is to be on the American Revolu- 
tion." Mr. Crane says to have a copy made & send to them asking if they 
will take it, "Romance," on same terms as the Rev. novel. If they won't 
do this, Mr. Crane will write the Rev. novel first & will sell this “Romance” 
to come out serially at any time & in book form after the Rev. novel. 
(Letters, no 310, p 238) 


Two documents in the Columbia University Stephen Crane Collection tell 
us what little we can ever know about this unwritten Revolutionary novel. 
The first of these outlines Crane's plan for working up information on the 
subject; the second roughly sketches the proposed plot. There is a certain 
pathos in seeing to what straits the intuitive author of The Red Badge of 
Courage, who had "never heard a shot fired in anger," was reduced in his 
attempts to put together a plausible historical novel about a war his ancestors 
had fought. 


PLANS FOR NEW NOVEL" 


Write Stokes full description of project. Ask Will [Crane's elder brother] 
and Stokes to get books on subject Rev. War. Ask Will look in fathex's library 
and send any books devoted to the period of Rev. War. Write sec. N. J. his- 
torical society. Make point joining М. J. historical society. Ask Will about 
any of father's papers, recalling to his mind an essay which father must have 
written in 1874 called, I think, "The history of an old house." 7 Ask him to 
borrow the essay for me explaining that it can be type-written and the orig- 
inal sent home again. Recall to Wills mind a certain book in father's library 
called, I think, “The N. J. historical collection." 8 Also remind him of the 
life of Washington,” which I believe was the property of our sister Agnes. 
Write letters to all the men whom I think could help me. This list to include 
Henry Cabot Lodge,” the libraries of Princeton Co., the president of the 
N. J. branch of the sons of the American rev. ect. Here in England collect the 
best histories of that time and also learn what British regiments served in 
America also what officers who served published memoirs; get books if pos- 
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sible. This will be difficult and it will become necessary to write to various 
people who might know. 


Crane actually made some of the inquiries he proposed to himself above. 
One evidence of this is in an untitled clipping from the Newark Call for 
17 June 1923, from the Stephen Crane Collection of The Public Library of 
Newark. It reprints a letter not included in the new Stallman-Gilkes edition 
of Crane's correspondence: 

A press clipping of June 10, 1900, has turned up in which there appears 
a reference to a letter of inquiry sent by Stephen Crane, the novelist, to the 
New Jersey Historical Society, asking for information about New Jersey 
history. The original letter has not been found, but the clipping prints it 
as follows: 

“I am about to attempt a novel upon Revolutionary times in the Prov- 
ince of New Jersey, and I would be very glad if you could tell me the 
titles of some of the books on the manners and customs of the times in the 
Province. I am particularly interested in Elizabethtown, and would be 
much obliged and gratified if you could give me the title of a good his- 
tory of that city." Ч 


Crane also wrote to his brother Will, who reported from Port Jervis, New 
York, in a letter to Stephen and Cora dated 7 November 1899 that: 
I spent the night with George [another brother] at Newark a few days ago 
and I asked him about The Historical Collections of New Jersey. He says 
you are welcome to the book which he has but the name is different. I have 
forgotten the name by this time and I'll write and get it and then write you 
again. ( Letters, no 312, p 240) 


Extant letters from William Crane do not supply the missing title, but he 
alludes again to Stephen's project in a letter to Cora of 21 April 1900: "I think 
you may have missed my point about Janice Meredith.” It is a story of the 
Revolutionary War and the venue is laid in N. Jersey: and I understood that 
Stephen was writing or was about to write just such a book" ( Letters, no 349, 
275). 

Further researches and inquiries are proposed in Crane’s notes for the 
plot. These are especially interesting as being among the few instances in 
which he wrote down anything concerning his method of conceptualizing his 
fiction. Crane was as unlike his friend Henry James as could be imagined in 
this respect. What we find here are notes toward establishing surface veri- 
similitude in such details as the political background, the conduct of the 
armies, the psychology of popular opinion, the flora of the region, and the 
guerilla tactics of the Continentals. But Crane proposes to ignore realism in 
either “the dress of the people” or “their manner of speech.” 
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PLANS FOR STORY? 


Possible opening chapter, time 1775 — scene an Inn at Elizabeth N. J. 
People talking over the situation. Their attitude. Strong Tory element. Pa- 
triots bitter. Loud words. Their denunciation by old Stephen Crane. For 
theme see Geo. Bernard Shaws Napoleon, as quoted in N. Y. World.” As 
American infantry use the sixth N. J. regiment of the line, Col. Wm. Crane. 
Use him as chief character, making young Johnathan [sic] Crane a minor 
string. Emphasize Hessians strongly. Look up dates, appearance and conduct 
of French troops. Make picture of marching British army as it passed Stephen 
Crane's house when he lay dying. Battle of Monmouth probably central 
dramatic scene. Find out if Lord Chatams speeches were known in colonies 
soon after deliverance.'* Read Fenimore Coopers “Spy.” Pay no great heed 
to the dress of the people or to their manner of speech. Ask Will about the 
vegetation in the northern part of N. J., the names of the familiar trees and 
shrubs. Might have young Howard Crane off to sea with John Paul Jones 
and let him turn up in last few chapters as a sort of benigne influence. Study 
carefully the mood of the N. J. people with the idea that they were not very 
keen upon rebellion, showing great influence of Crane family in carrying the 
revolution through. Make some people wag their heads, declaring what a 
desperate business it will be and make some others treat it lightly saying that 
it will be over in a few weeks. Make no distinction of diction save a use of 
what might be called biblical phraseology. Stephen Crane rather old, vener- 
able, grey haired, imposing calm. (find out age at this time). Make William 
Crane handsom, elert, slight but strong, a bit of a dandy, anxious for the con- 
flict, in love with a girl in the neighborhood, natura! leader, admired and 
respected by the farmers. Mention incident in which some Englishmen — 
a magistrate or a magnat of some kind — offended him. Make Johnathan 
simple-minded, honest lad who gains his devotion to truth and honor mainly 
through his father's influence. Read Dr. Wier Mitchels last book.!* In de- 
scribing battle of Monmouth discard the Mollie Pitcher story as being absurd 
and trivial. Point out in some way that Americans were exclusively willing 
to meet the British in pitch [sic] battles whereas that was not their best policy 
at all. Their policy was to make guerilla warfare; vide the cubans against 
Spain and the Philo's against Americans." On second thoughts this was be- 
cause of the stability of the American home. It was a house; not a hut and if 
the inhabitants fled from it to the hills or wood they left behind them con- 
siderable material property. Introduce Henry Fleming's grand-father as first 


farmer. 


It is touching to note that this tale would have recreated in fiction not 
only the forebears of its author but also the ancestor of his most celebrated 
soldier-character, the recruit of The Red Badge of Courage. 
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Of course it is bootless to speculate whether this book would have been 
even as good as its proposed models Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker and the now- 
forgotten Janice Meredith. Had Crane lived to write it, under circumstances 
auspicious to his best work, however, there is a chance that it might have 
been a very good novel of its kind. At the end of his short and tempestuous 
career Crane had reverted to the sources in his family history of his greatest 
theme. Elsewhere I have traced the influence of the military heritage of the 
Crane family on Stephen Crane’s sensibility and shown the extent to which 
family history attuned his imagination to the themes of heroism, duty and 
fear? In a letter to John Northern Hilliard, editor of the Rochester Union 
and Advertiser, written on January 2, 1896, just after The Red Badge had 
appeared, Crane speaks with obvious pride of his forebears. Here he tells 
his correspondent (he seems to be answering a query for biographical infor- 
mation) of the very episodes which, four years later, when virtually on his 
death-bed, he would still have in mind as the plot of his novel. 


Occasionally, interested acquintances [sic] have asked me if “Stephen 
Crane” was a nom de guerre; but it is my own name. . . . The first Stephen 
Crane to appear in America, arrived in Masachusetts from England in 
1635. His son Stephen Crane settled in Connecticut and the Stephen Crane 
of the third American generation settled in New Jersey on lands that now 
hold the cities of Newark and Elizabeth. When the troubles with England 
came, he was president of both Colonial Assemblies that met in New York. 
Then he was sent to New Jersey to the Coritinental Congress and he 
served in that body until just about a week before the Declaration was 
signed, when the Tories made such trouble in New Jersey that he was 
obliged to return and serve as speaker in the colony’s assembly. He died 
in the old homestead at Elizabeth when the British troops were march- 
ing past to what pappened [sic] to be the defeat at Trenton. His eldest 
son commanded the 6th New Jersey infantry during the Revolution and 
ultimately died the ranking Major-general in the regular army from an 
old wound recieved [sic] in the expedition to Quebec. The second son 
became the ranking commodore in the navy at a time when the title of 
admiral was unknown. The youngest son, while proceeding to his father’s 
bedside, was captured by some Hessians and upon his refusing to tell the 
road by which they intended to surprise a certain American out-post, they 
beat him with their muskets and then having stabbed him with their 
bayonets, they left him dead in the road. In those old times the family did 
it's duty. ( Letters, no 125, p 94) 


After Stephen's death Cora Crane tried for a time to live by her writings, 
a career for which she was hardly fitted despite the intercession of Crane's 


influential literary friends. In October 1900 she wrote to his boyhood com- 
panion Louis Senger, ^I am writing some woefully bad short stories and also 
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a series of papers on the British regiments that served in the war of the Amer- 
ican Revolution.” 19 But nothing publishable came of this, the detritus of 
Stephen Crane's own planned novel. 

While the notes printed here for the first time are the record of an un- 
written book, it would seem that the theme he did not live to use directly 
had stirred Crane's imagination all along. He never did explicitly celebrate 
his heroic forebears, and indeed it may not have been the best artistic 
strategy to have tried to do so. But what their deeds came to mean to him did 
not need his unwritten novel to express. We may read his tribute to them, 
and their bequest to his imagination, in The Red Badge of Courage and the 
war tales in The Little Regiment, The Open Boat, and Wounds in the Rain. 


* ж ж 


1 Stephen Crane: Letters, edited by Robert W. Stallman and Lillian Gilkes (New York 1960). 
All subsequent citations from Crane's correspondence are from this edition. 

3 An account of his death at Badenweiler is given by Johannes Helm, "In Memory of Stephen 
Crane," American German Review xxvx (Oct-Nov 1959) 16-17, 36. See also John О. Eidson. 
“The Death Certificate of Stephen Crane,” Notes & Queries n s vu (Apr 1960) 149-150. 

3 The O'Ruddy, the Irish romance referred to above. This was left unfinished at Crane's death. 
Although the title page claims Robert Barr as his collaborator, it has recently been discovered 
that this book was actually finished by А. E. W. Mason. iei deii Crane (1871-1900), An exhi- 
bition . . . arranged and described by Joan Н. Baum (New York, Columbia University Libraries 
1956) 42-43, 

4 Frederick A. Stokes Company of New York, publishers of Crane's second book of verse, War 
is Kind, and his novel Active Service (both 1899). 

5 From the original in the Columbia University Stephen Crane Collection. Spelling and punc- 
tuation follow Crane's MS. Published by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

9 Iam pene Бу Mrs Clifford Crawbuck, Membership Secretary, that there is no record of 
either Stephen, William H., Townely or George Crane’s having ever joined the New Jersey His- 
torical Society. (Letter of 13 February, 1960) 

7 No work of this title turned up among the books by Crane's father, Jonathan Townley Crane 
(1819-1880) now in the Columbia University Stephen Crane Collection. I have not been able 
to trace this title. - 

3 "This is doubtless The Historical Collections of the State of New Jersey by Henry Howe and 
John Warner Barber (New York 1845). 

9 Perhaps by Washtngton Irving? 

19 Senator Henry Cabot Lodge (1850-1924) of Massachusetts had recently published The Story 
of the Revolution in 1898. 

11 The original dispatch of 10 June 1900 appeared five days after Crane's death. The dedication 
in 1923 of a plaque honoring Crane at the entrance of The Public Library of Newark was doubt- 
less the occasion for the reprinting of his letter in the Call of 17 June in that year. 

12 Janice Meredith, by Paul Leicester Ford, appeared in 1899. 

18 From the original in the Columbia University Stephen Crane Collection; peus ond punc- 
tuation follow Crane’s holograph MS. Published by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

14 This 1s doubtless a reference to an unsigned review of Shaw's one-act play, The Man of 
Destiny, in the New York World of Friday, 17 Feb 1899, p 5, col 5. The review 1s attributed to 
Norman Hapgood by Archibald Henderson, Bernard Shaw, рор and Prophet (New York 
1932) 398. Discussing the first American performance of Shaw’s play by students of the Academy 
of Dramatic Arts, Hapgood describes the theme in these words: "The idea of the comedy is to 
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exhibit a possible phase of Napoleon’s character at the time of his first great victories in Italy. 
An attractive girl has contrived to steal important papers, she is ected by the autocratic young 
General, and attempts to outdo him in a battle of wits. She partially succeeds and partially fails, 
but makes all the time a delightfully interesting adversary. The unusual merit lies in the pungent 
wit of the dialogue and the characterization of Napoleon. It is satire throughout, but the illusion 
is not lost for an instant, and the man, instead of becoming commonplace, as usually happens in 
such attempts, retains the force of genius to the end.” 

This passage suggests that Crane envisaged his namesake and forbear as dynamic, witty, and 
sophisticated, and perhaps projected a tone of Shavian satire for the tale. It is of course 
to define the presumptive ыйл of a play Crane never saw on the book he never wrote; Crane 
ER possibly have read The Man of Destiny, although the only work of Shaw's he is known 
to have owned was The Quintessence of Ibsenism. Had he read Shaw's comedy, especially 
likely to have interested Crane is one of Napoleon's longer speeches to the Lady: “There is only 
one universal passion: fear. Of all the thousand qualities а man may have, the only one you 
will find as certainly in the youngest drummer boy in my army as in me, is fear. It is fear 
that makes men fight... кли маг. . .. There's no such thing as a real 
hero" (Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant п 185-186). This theme Crane of course had already 
explored in The Red Badge of Courage and in such tales as “A Mystery of Heroism.” 

Crane's reference to the review of The Man of Destiny is the only record of his interest in 
Shaw's work. Crane certainly would not have found the atist's didacticism consonant with 
his own view that "Preaching is fatal to art in literature" (Stephen Crane: Letters, p 158). Shaw, 
then, touched Crane only in his characterization of the military leader. Although Crane came to 
know many English writers during Ыз years at Brede Place the only contact between that house- 
hold and Shaw was occasioned in June 1899 by Cora Crane's soliciting С. B. S. (among many 
others) for contributions to support the illegitimate children of the lately-deceased novelist 
Harold Frederic. Shaw replied generously with £5, and characteristically commented, "My im- 
pulse is to repudiate all extra orphans with loud execrations. . . ." (Letter in Columbia Uni- 
versity Crane Collection; I quoted it more fully in "An Unwritten Life of Stephen Crane," 
Columbia Library Columns u (Feb 1953) 15). 

15 Crane is referring here to William Pitt the elder, first Earl of Chatham (1708-1778). The 
speeches to which he alludes are doubtless those supporting the American colonists: “On 26 May 
1774 he reappeared in the house [of Lords] and implored the ministers ‘to adopt a more gentle 
mode of governing America;’ while he reasserted that ‘this country had no right under heaven’ 
to tax the colonists. ... On 20 Jan. 1775 he proposed an address to the king requesting him to 
recall the troops from Boston, ‘in order to open the way towards a happy settlement of the 
dangerous troubles in America.’ In an eloquent speech he told the ministers that they would be 
‘forced to a disgraceful abandonment of their present measures and principles, which they avow, 
but cannot defend.’ He fully justified the resistance of the colonists, and reminded the house 
that ‘it is not repealing this act of parliament — it is not repealing a piece of parchment that 
can restore America to our bosom, you must repeal her fears and her resentments, and you may 
then hope for her love and gratitude.’” DNB xv 362. 

16 5, Weir Mitchell’s popular novel of the Revolution, Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, had appeared 
in 1898, 

17 Here Crane compares the Continental tactics to what he had observed of guerilla warfare 
while a war correspondent in Cuba during the insurrection against Spain in 1897; “the Philo’s” 
are the Philippine rebels against the United States after the Spanish-American War. 

18 See my introduction to The Red Badge of Courage and Other Stories (New York, Harper's 
Modern Classics 1957) p vii-x, and The Poetry of Stephen Crane (New York 1957) 146-174 
and passim. 

19 Letters. Appendix, по 14, p 320; see also p 317 n. 
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who, over a period of almost two decades, has been a benefactor of 
THE New York PUBLIC LIBRARY, Astor, LENOX AND TILDEN 
FOUNDATIONS: 

In 1941, you began presenting to the Manuscript Division the 
manuscripts, corrected typescripts, and all issues of your own publi- 
cations (frequently in corrected proofs), and in addition, the letters 
written to you about your work by your contemporaries, including 
James Branch Cabell, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Somerset Maugham, Henry L. Mencken, Elinor Wylie, and others. 
To the Theatre, Dance, and Berg collections, you have given nearly 
5000 photographs, taken by yourself, of outstanding figures of the 
theatre, ballet, and literature of your time. To the Berg Collection 
you have given your inscribed collection of first editions of Ronald 
Firbank, Somerset Maugham, Eugene O’Neill, Hugh Walpole, and 
others, along with your original correspondence with those writers. 

In appreciation of these gifts, and on the occasion of your 
eightieth birthday, your name is inscribed on these columns together 
with the names of the Library’s other most generous benefactors. 


RD Oy 


GILBERT W. CHAPMAN 
June 15,1960 President 
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Recently added to the list of the Li- 
brarys most generous benefactors, en- 
graved on the marble pylons of the Main 
Lobby, are the names of Eri Воот, 
Jn, of the Board of Trustees, and CARL 
Van VECHTEN (for reasons indicated 
in the birthday citation overleaf). 


H. M. Lydenberg: Addendum 
and Erratum 


Mr Earle F. Walbridge, then editor of 
the Papers of the Bibliographical So- 
clety of America, calls our attention to 
the fact that Lydenberg's "The Problem 
of the pre-1776 American Bible" (listed 
in our June issue, p 302) was the second 

art of a double article that began as 
George Philes: Bookman” PBSA хуш 
No 1 (First Quarter 1954) 1-48 and 
was also published as a separate. 

On our p 296 it should have been said 
that Dr Lydenberg came to the Library 
in the summer of 1896 but returned to 
Harvard to graduate in 1897. 


Balto-Slavic Accessions in the 
second quarter of 1960 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bibliographical works added during 
the quarter included two works edited 
by the well-known literary historian, 
P. Berkov. These are M. Sokurova’s 
Obshchiye tos Ы russkikh knig 
grazhdanskot pechati, 1708-1955, and 
M. Mashkova’s and M. Sokurova’s 
Obshchiye bibliografii russkikh periodi- 
cheskikh izdanit, 1703-1954, i materialy 
po statistike russkol periodicheskot pe- 
chati. The first work deals with mono- 
graphs only, and the second with peri- 
odicals. Both cover nearly the same 
period and are arranged chronologically 
according to period covered, not date 


of publication. Each has an annotated 
index. 

Literaturno-khudozhestvennyye al- 
manakhi i sborniki is an index of short 
stories, essays, and poems included in 
almanachs and collections. N. Matzu- 
yevs Sovetskaya khudozhestoennaya 
literatura i kritika 1956-1957 is a con- 
tinuation of previous volumes by the 
same author. 

V. Bulgakov has compiled a catalog 
of Leo Tolstofs personal library іп Yas- 
naya Polyana, Biblioteka L'va Nikola- 
yevicha Tolstovo o Yasnot Polyane. This 
interesting work includes many of Tol- 
stofs personal notes and marginali 
found in the books of his library. 

We have received Bibliografie česko- 
slovenské historie, an annual publica- 
tion of the Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences. The series was begun in 1955. 
Welcome additions to our Yugoslavian 
bibliographies are Bibliografija raspra- 
va, članaka i književnih radova и časo- 
pisma Narodne Republike Hrvatske, an 
index to Croatian periodicals, and The 
Geography of Yugoslavia by B. Milo- 
jevíć, a selective bibliography pub- 
lished in this country. 

Other subject bibliographies received 
were Ukazatel literatury po rybnomu 
khozyaistvu yuzhnykh bassešnov SSSR 
za 1918-1953 by N. Romanov, and Sel- 
$kokhozyalsteennaya literatura by N. 
Bannikov. 


GENERAL 


An important acquisition was the 
third edition of Malaya Sovetskaya 
Entziklopediya, which is a concise edi- 
tion of Bolshaya Sovetskay Entziklope- 
diya, containing many reflections of 
political changes inside the country 
since the large edition was published. 
We have received five volumes (A- 
Minerva) of the ten volumes planned. 
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Ukrainian acquisitions included both 
parts of the second volume of Entziklo- 
pediya Ukrayinoznavstva. The first vol- 
ume was published in 1952. 

Two volumes of the projected ten 
volume Detskaya entziklopediya for 
teenagers have been received. The work 
includes detailed subject and name en- 
tries and many illustrations. A similar 
publication on a much smaller scale is 
the one volume Dečja enciklopedija 
sponsored by Matica Srpska. 

U istokov russkovo knigopechataniya 
was published by the USSR Academy 
of Sciences on the 375th anniversary of 
the death of Ivan Fiodorov, the first 
Russian printer. The work is a well-il- 
lustrated compendium of articles on 
the beginnings of Russian printing. 


BIOGRAPHY 


In the 1920s V. Lidin made the first 
attempt to offer a biographical outline 
of Soviet writers and published a small 
volume called Pisateli. Now we have 
received volume one of Sovetskiye pisa- 
teli containing short autobiographies of 
Soviet writers and hope for the timely 
appearance of volume two. 

Several English publications have 
enriched our biographical shelves dur- 
ing the quarter. One concerns the well- 
known Russian theologian and philoso- 

her, N. Berdyayev, rebellious prophet 
by Donald A. Lowrie. The first Russian 
radical, Alexander Radishchev by David 
Marshall Lang offers some new insights 
into the life and work of the man who 
called himself the “citizen of the future 
ages.” A new work by S. Treugutt on 
J. Stowacki is entitled Juliusz Slowacki, 
romantic poet. The volume includes a 
list of some works by Stowacki which 
are available in English, and reproduc- 
tions of his drawings. 

S. Fiszman’s Mickiewicz w Rosji in- 
cludes new material on this great poet 
collected from the archives, museums, 
and libraries of Moscow and Leningrad. 
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The three volume history of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences (edited by 
K. Ostrovityanov and published by the 
Academy) is entitled Istoriya Akademii 
Nauk SSSR and to a great extent consti- 
tutes a history of Russian science itself. 
A similar work is F. Kuprevich's Aka- 
demiya navuk Belaruskai SSR, and for 
Poland, Zaklad narodowy imienia Osso- 
lifiskich 1827-1956 (located in Wroc- 
law) and Uniwersytet Mikolaja Koper- 
nika 1945-1955 (in Toruń). 

The anniversary of the liberation of 
serfs in Russia is approaching and sever- 
al works dealing with the development 
of peasant thought and movements have 
been published recently. A few which 
we have received are B. Grekov's Kratki 
ocherk istorii russkovo krest’yanstva, 
М. Druzhinin’s Krest'yanskoye dvizhe- 
niye о Rossii о 19—nachale 20 veka, 
and a collection of articles entitled 
Krest'yanskoye dvizheniye о Козей 
1890—1900. 

Voprosy formirovaniya russkol narod- 
nosti i natzii is а collection of articles 
concerned with problems of the forma- 
tion of the Russian nation. These little 
studied problems are important for the 
understanding of the social and eco- 
nomic development of Russia. 

Important Polish accessions in the 
field of history were Szkice dziejów 
Pomorza, edited by G. Labuda and C. 
Hoszowski, and volume one of Pamigt- 
nik Kijowski. 

In the field of archaeology, an inter- 
esting accession was A. Artzikhowski's 
Novgorodskiye gramoty na Bereste, de- 
scribing the excavations in 1953—1954. 
This work is a continuation of an ear- 
lier volume published in 1954 concern- 
ing excavations made in 1951-1952. 
Dolní Véstonice, a publication spon- 
sored by the Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences, concerns the investigation 
(1945-1947) of the camping place of 
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»mamoth-hunters. Preface, plate cap- 


tions, and summaries are in Russian and 
French. - 


LITERATURE 


Collected works by the following 
authors have been received, some as 
complete sets and some sets as publica- 
tion proceeds): A. Fadeyev (two vol- 
umes of five); K. Fedin (three volumes 
of nine); A. Foeth; A. Pisemski (nine 
volumes); and A. Odoyevski. White 
Russian authors are represented by K. 
Atrakhovich (three volumes) and K. 
Krapiva (three volumes). 

Ukrainian V. Ellans'kyf's two volume 
Tvory has been received as were works 
by the Yugoslavian writers S. Jezié, B. 
Stanković (selected works), A. Šantić, 
and I. Tavéar. 

Other literary works added were Iz 
istorii russkol zhurnalistiki, a collection 
of articles about the history of Russian 
journalism, and М.  Cherepakhov's 
. Zhanry sovetskol gazety, a description 
of the literary genres of Soviet news- 
papers. 

The fourth and last volume of F. 
Dostoyevski’s Pis'ma joined the three 
volumes in our collection after a wait 
of 25 years (volumes one and two were 
published in 1928, volume three in 
1934). A. P. Chekhov is a collection of 
writings by A. Roskin on Chekhov. The 
volume includes a biography and ar- 
ticles analyzing various problems of 
Chekhov's writings and his relations 
with MKHAT. At the end of the volume 
is a bibliography of other writings by 
Roskin. 

Ап interesting collection of works by 
proletarian poets of the first years of 
Soviet rule is Proletarskiye poéty per- 
oykh let sovetskoi épokhi. Two critical 
studies received were A. Slonimski’s 
Masterstvo Pushkina and A. Derman’s 
O masterstve Chekhova. 
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A study of Czech satire is F. Buri- 
ánek's O české satife. 

Polska krytyka ШетасКа 1800-1918 
(three volumes) fills a bad gap in Polish 
literary criticism. А study of Polish 
literature for the period for 1944-1954 
is S. Zolkiewski's Rozwój badań litera- 
tury polskiej w latach 1944-1954. 


Economics AND Law 


For statistical data of great useful- 
ness we have recently received Narod- 
noye khozyalstvo SSSR, Narodnoye 
khozyaistoo RSFSR, and Rosstiskaya 
federatziya (all three published by the 
Central Statistical Administration of 
the USSR). We also received several 
books dealing with the regional econ- 
omy such as I. Osipov's Sokrovishcha 
Tatarii and I. Komar's Ural. S. Lisich- 
kin's Ocherki razvitiya neftedobyvayu- 
Shchei promyshlennosti SSSR makes 
available information on the petroleum 
extraction industry in a systematized 
form; a concise picture of the develop- 
ment of this industry is presented with 
reference to the problems of economics. 

D. Allakhverdian has published Nat- 
zional’nyi dokhod SSSR, giving useful 
information on the Soviet national in- 
come. М. Khrushchev's О kontrol/nykh 
tzifrakh razvitiya narodnovo khozyai- 
stva SSSR za 1959—1965 is a report read 
at the Extraordinary 21st Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (January 27—February 5, 1959) 
on a seven year plan for 1959-1965. 

Sbornik zakonodatelnykh aktov o 
irude (2nd revised and enlarged edi- 
ton) is a compendium containing 
decrees of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, resolutions of the government, 
instructions of various departments, and 
resolutions pertaining to the regulations 
of labour. Only the most important leg- 
islative acts are included. 
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An Uncollected Whitman Article 


By Автнов GOLDEN 
New York University 


I 


Taa VERSO of a slip of paper in Whitman's personal, annotated copy 
of the 1860 edition of Leaves of Grass, now in The New York Public 
Library, contains a reminder which the poet had written to himself: 1 


Article on 

Death of Brooklyn's most eminent citizen, 
Andrew Demarest — Reminiscences of 
our city years ago.? 


Whitman's only known previous writing on Demarest is the brief sketch 
that appeared on February 8, 1862, in the Brooklyn Standard as part of the 
"Brooklyniana" series he had written on local Brooklyn and Long Island 


1 (Thayer and Eldridge, Boston, 1860—1861). Over the Whitman had made extensive 
revisions in this e copy in preparation for the next (1867) edition. Known as the "Blue 
Book" because it still retains its original blue wrappers, it is now part of the Lion Whitman Col- 
lection in The New York Public Library. A discussion of Moe of this copy appears in 
Gay Wilson Allen, The Solitary Singer (New York 1955) 0. 


2 On p 269 of the "Blue Book" Whitman pasted a sheet of paper containing his revisions of 
a poem. Under this sheet is the slip of paper with other revisions and W "в note on 
Demarest 


А. death certificate of Demarest in the possession of Mrs Virginia B. Seidel of Brooklyn, his 
t-great- gen ча indicates he was born in Orange County, New York, in 1779 and 

ed in Brooklyn on ber 4, 1862. (Lain's Directory is in error in listing Demarest through 
1864—1865.) According to a reference that is clearly to Demarest (The Uncollected Poetry and 
Prose of Walt Whitman [hereafter cited as UPP] collected and ed Emory Holloway, Garden 
City 1921, п 260), he came to Brooklyn in 1800, where he lived most of his life. Demarest was 
a mason by trade, a property owner, and a founder of the Masonic order on Long Island. He was 
active in Brooklyn civic affairs. In 1816 Demarest was a tax assessor ( Gabriel Furman, Notes, Geo- 
aphical and Historical, Relating to the Town of Brooklyn on Long Island, Brooklyn, 1865 
Tus. of 1824 ed] p 69); in 1823 a founding director of the Apprentices' Librery (Ralph Foster 
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history and social customs.? However, substantial evidence points to Whit- 
man's authorship of an unsigned article on Demarest published in the edi- 
torial columns of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle for Thursday, October 9, 1862, 
under the title, similar to the one noted in the “Blue Book,” “An Old Land- 
mark Gone. Ап Interesting Reminiscence of Old Times in Brooklyn." + 

Whitman stated in the very first sketch of the "Brooklyniana" series that 
his emphasis would be on "authentic reminiscences of the past. Much of it 
will be made up of subordinate ‘memoirs,’ and of personal chronicles and 
gossip. . ." (223). One such memoir concerned Andrew Demarest, “a very 
aged citizen, now living," whose story of the demolition of the Dutch 
Church, “mentioned as early in the present century," 5 greatly appealed to 
Whitman: “We remember Mr. Demarest, in a talk we once had with him on 
the subject of the dismantling of this church, telling us the following among 
the other incidents connected with it" (263). 

During the demolition of the church Demarest had been an eye-witness 
to the discovery of the body of a British officer of rank, “їп remarkable 
preservation," killed during the Battle of Brooklyn in 1776 and buried 
in the church in full military dress. Demarest told Whitman that one 
of the ladies who witnessed the exhumation of the officer had also been 
present at his burial when she was a child. The circumstance of the burial, 
the exhumation of the officer, and the lady's presence at both events made 
a marked impression on Whitman: "What a vivid picture the whole occur- 
ence serves to bring up before us!” (263).6 


Weld, Brooklyn Village 1816—1834, New York, 1938, p 317, note 9); and in 1827 one of the 
"managers" or directors of the Brooklyn Savings Bank at its вос (The Civil, Political, 
Professional, and Ecclesiastical History . . . of Brooklyn . . . From 1683-1884, ed Henry R. 
Stiles, 2 parts, New York, 1884, 1 620). 


8 UPP п 268. The entire series, published originally in the Standard from June 8, 1861, with 
several interruptions, to November 1, 1862, is reprinted in п 222—321. All references in the text 
to the "Brooklyniana" sketches are to this volume. UPP gives the inclusive dates of the series, 
but omits the date on which each selection was ori, blished. The Demarest item ap- 
peared in the Standard, ш p 1, col 2, almost nine months before “Ап Old Landmark Gone." 


4 xxi p 2, col 2, reprinted below. Whitman was living in Brooklyn at this time. On December 16, 
1862 (Solitary Singer р 281-282), he left Brooklyn for Virginia in an attempt to locate his 
brother George, who he believed had been wounded in action at Fredericksburg. 


5 The First Dutch Church of Brooklyn, also known as the First Dutch Reformed Church of 
Brooklyn. Erected in 1666, it was torn down in 1766 and rebuilt that same year. The story 
Demarest told Whitman concerns the demolition of this building in 1807. It stood in the 
middle of the road, and is described by Whitman, 259-260, 262, as being a round or octag- 
onal building, and having a conical-shaped roof. In 1807 another Бийле was erected on 
Joralemon St, where it stood till 1834. It was torn down and another First Dutch Church build- 
ur ee that year. See Stiles, The . . . History . . . of Brooklyn x 832, п 998, and 
п 260, 263. 


9 See note 15. 
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This incident which had so fascinated Whitman in his “Brooklyniana” 
sketch of Demarest is singled out by the author of “An Old Landmark Gone" 
and described in greater detail as "One of the most vivid incidents of the 
occasion... ." 

Throughout “Ап Old Landmark Gone" the author emphasizes the nature 
of the warm personal relationship he had had with Demarest, "this venerable 
citizen," and the circumstance, identical with Whitman's statement on 
Demarest in the "Brooklyniana" sketch, that he had got the story of the 
demolition of the church and the exhumation of the officer at first hand: 
“О{ the tearing down and removal of this old church, Mr. Demarest once 
gave us a very interesting account, for he was present at it”; and, "Mr. Dem- 
arest was present [at the demolition], and we have this little incident, there- 
fore, from his own lips." 

А. further comparison of material that appeared in the “Brooklyniana” 
series and “An Old Landmark Gone" might be considered. The method of 
fusing specific details of local history with personal reminiscence is identical 
to both. Further, a comparison of the following passages would strongly sug- 
gest a common authorship: 


BROOKLYNIANA 


This church was dismantled and removed early 
in the present century — somewhere about 
the 1803-8, or per ously. In its 
stead a massive, square, -grey, old-fash- 
ioned stone church was built, the location being 
changed to Joralemon street. The site of this 
grey stone [church] was the same one now oc- 
cupied by the Dutch Reformed church in the 
rear of the City Hall. We have been in that 

rey stone church often — went to Sunday 
School there." It was torn down and gave place 
to the present building some twenty or twenty- 
five years ago. (262) 


We have frequently seen them [burial places] 
when a youngster, while rambling about this 

art of King's County [Brooklyn]. We recol- 
loc: one small one, in particular, containing 
four or five graves, close along Fulton avenue, 
nearly opposite the residence of Samuel Fleet, 
Esq. This [burial place], no doubt, used to 
appertain to the old round church. . . . (263) 


А few families or persons of distinction had 


vaults belonging to, or under the еш! 
of, the old historical Brooklyn church. (208) 


т My italics throughout. 


An Ото LANDMARK GONE 


Our readers may, perhaps, be further will- 
ing to learn that this old church was torn 
down, to give place to [a] larger and more 
substantial house, of dark unhewn grey stone, 
the building of which was shifted from the old 
locality above alluded [to], and put on what 
is now Joralemon street, near Court [St]. This 
latter Dutch R building we remember 
very well, and sat under, and within tts 
kir pite То In time, it too gave place, 
and was torn down. ... 


We remember seeing one of the little clusters 
of graves, a family group of three still visible 
even as late as sixteen or eighteen years ago, 
carefully fenced in by the side of the road, 
nearly opposite the residence of Samuel Fleet; 
which group formerly belonged to those con- 
nected with this old Church. 


It [the First Dutch Church] bad detached 
buryi ds connected with it; and a few 
ven ERE cda the old European fashion, were 
either adjoining or under the church itself. 
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It [the First Dutch Church] stood on what is 
now Fulton avenue, near Duffleld street, right 
in the middle of the road, which passed by it 
кыга ште чы елен к иа 
ту уш and had a conical roof. 
(259-260) 


. .. the old Dutch church that stood at the 
commencement of the present on a 
location upon the turnpike road, now Fulton 
avenue, just above eld street. . . . That 
was а real old Dutch churcb. It stood right in 
the middle of the highway, which passed ш 
aod doy both ice nd E as rtd bali 

or octagon, and had a conical ; 
S Mdb s have been told it was thatched, 
but we are not certein. (262) 


. . . the Consistory determined on still a newer 
and handsomer building. The result of their 
determination was the present edifice, (which 
is ied from the architecture of the cele- 
brated Parthenon, the temple of Minerva at 
Athens.) It is а handsome ediflce; but a com- 
parison, in thought, between it and the old 
round thatch-roofed church that stood in the 
middle of the road excites some curious re- 
flections, (260) 
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Tt [the story about the exhumation of the Brit- 
ish officer] is connected with the demolition 
of the old round or octagon Dutch Church 
that stood in what is now near the heart of 
our city, in the middle of the road, now our 
broad and beautiful Fulton avenue, near Duf- 
field street. ... This curious old Dutch Church 
had, we believe, & thatched roof, of a steep 
conical shape. . .. 


In time, it too [the church building erected 
in 1807] gave place, and was also torn down, 
to make room for the present white marble 
church which, modern and brilliantly youthful 
as it looks, com with the former edifices, 
is the re escendant and heir of the old 
church with the thatched roof, that stood in 
the middle of the wide road just above, and was 
the scene of the anecdote [about the exhuma- 
tion of the offlcer] we have related in connec- 


tion with the death of Mr. Demarest.8 


It is significant that “An Old Landmark Gone” is concluded with a brief 
reminiscence of Whitman's old friend of some-twenty-eight years' standing 
William Hartshorne,® who had died in 1859 at the age of eighty-four, “an- 
other well known Brooklyn worthy, long his [Demarest's] friend and com- 
rade." Hartshorne, who had lived in Brooklyn for some sixty-five years, was 


8 At the very outset the author of "An Old Landmark Gone” states that the brief notices on 
Demarest's death and funeral that a in the newspapers (Eagle xxx, Oct 4, 1862, р 2, 
col 1 and xx, Oct 7, 1862, p 2, col 1) were inadequate, and that he wished to make “a little 
more elaborate mention of this venerable citizen" in bis article of October 9, published five 
days after Demarest's death. However, taking into account the lapse of time that occurred be- 
tween the submission of the article and publication, the actual time devoted to its composition 
would have been less than five days. Similarly, since the author makes speciflc reference to 
the October 7 notice, which is a brief account of the funeral, and his own article appeared two 
days later, it is conceivable that the actual writing of the article took only a day or so. In all 
events within the limited time available to the author, and granting his purpose in writing the 
article in the first place, his close acquaintance with the details of both the subject and the 
background material would have been essential And this, in turn, would appear to preclude 
the possibility of someone other than Whitman integrating so much of the “Brooklyniana” 
material into the Demarest article. 

® Whitman included a sketch of Hartshorne in the “Brooklyniana” series, 245-249, and had 
also included material on Hartshorne in his earlier “Paragraph Sketches of Brooklynites,” UPP 1 
284n, which he contributed to a Brooklyn newspaper in 1850. A later reminiscence of Hart- 
shorne appears in "Specimen Days,” Complete Writings 1v 18, in which Whitman refers to 
Hartshorne as “a special friend of mine.” 
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a printer on the Long Island Patriot when Whitman, at the age of twelve, 
served under him as an apprentice and boarded with his granddaughter.!? 

In his "Brooklyniana" sketch of Hartshorne, Whitman fondly recalls the 
stories his friend had told him when he was a boy about such Revolutionary 
War figures as Washington and Jefferson (246-247). Whitman reviews 
Hartshorne's career as a printer and concludes with a touching appreciation: 


For our part, we used always to stop and salute him, with good-will and 
reverence. . . . in December 1859, the venerable man died, probably 
the oldest, most remarkable, and certainly one of the most upright and 
intelligent, of the working printers of the United States. (248) 


Whitman's description of Hartshorne in the "Brooklyniana" sketch: 


for the fifteen or twenty years previous to his death, the old man was 
often to be seen walking slowly in pleasant weather, through Fulton 
street, or some neighboring thoroughfare, with broad-brim hat, [and] 
his cane, . . . (248) 


is recalled in “An Old Landmark Gone": 


It seems but а few days ago that we saw Mr. Demarest’s small form, 
accompanied by that other small and ancient one, Mr. William Hart- 
shorne, slowly wending their way together up Fulton street, with spec- 
tacles on nose, and canes in hand — friends and companions of sixty 
years' standing. 


"An Old Landmark Gone" is concluded with a final tribute to two old 
friends, who, 


Though devoid of fame, or any special genius, as the two quiet and 
genuine old men were, .. . seem on grounds of steady and quiet merit, to 
be worthy, at any rate, some brief mention and chronicle at departure. 


It seems to me a fair conclusion on the basis of the evidence that Whitman 
had indeed fulfilled his intention to write an article on Demarest, and that 
it appeared in the Eagle five days after his death. 


10 Complete Writings 1v 18. 

11 Perhaps Whitman's interest in stories of this sort, among other reasons, endeared both 
Hartshorne and Demarest to him. Cf the statement in "An Old Landmark Gone" that Demarest 
“was familiar in his earlier years with the soldiers and actors in the Revolutionary War, had 
touched the hand of Washington himself on one of his visits here, and had lived among 
men who took an active part in the Battle of Brooklyn in 1776. We have often conversed with 
Mr. D on these these [sic] topics, and listened to his relations of old times.” 

12 Cf UPP m 246: "His [Hartshorne's] quiet life, and his never having taken a part in mo- 
mentous affairs of any kind, make it impossible that he should ever have a biography — but he 
deserves one full as much as more eminent persons," 
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II 
AN OLD LANDMARK GONE. 


An Interesting Reminiscence of Old 
Times in Brooklyn. 


Now attributed to Watt WHITMAN 


The death of one of our very oldest and best known citizens, and the intro- 
ducer of Free Masonry on Long Island, at the advanced age of 83 years, 
after an experience and growth coeval with Brooklyn itself, extending 
through more than three Кнын of a century, seems to call for something 
more than is given by the four or five lines composed in the list of deaths.!4 
In that list, in Brooklyn papers, it is already recorded that Mr. Andrew 
Demarest, died at the close of last week, and that his funeral was held, at- 
tended by the Masons, &c., on Monday afternoon last, 6th inst., from his 
house in Poplar street. We sieze the occasion to make a little more elaborate 
mention of this venerable citizen. 

The experience of Mr. Demarest with reference to the Brooklyn of former 
days, “most of which he saw, and part of which he was,” would have made 
a highly interesting contribution, to our local history. He has seen the growth 
of the town, from a little scattered hamlet clustering around the “old ferry,” 
advancing with steady increase, until it has become one of the finest and 
wealthiest cities of the world. He was familiar in his earlier years with the 
soldiers and actors in the Revolutionary War, had touched the hand of 
Washington himself on one of his visits here, and had lived among men 
who took an active part in the Battle of Brooklyn in 1776. We have often 
conversed with Mr. D on these these topics, and listened to his relations 
of old times. 

As our space forbids us to devote more than a limited portion to the 
subject, we cannot here present our readers even with an abstract of the 
various interesting reminiscences of Brooklyn connected with Mr. Dem- 
arest’s life in our midst. We will however relate one, as a sample of man 
with which his mind was stored, from his past career. It is connected wi 
the demolition of the old round or octagon Dutch Church that stood in 
what is now near the heart of our city, in the middle of the road, now our 
broad and beautiful Fulton avenue, near Duffield street. This was a famous 
old church, built some years before the Revolutionary war; the services 
were in Dutch, under the form and tenents of the regular home establish- 
ment in Holland. The people of Brooklyn used to import their ministers 
from there. 

18 The incorrect age, 84, was given in the Eagle notice of Oct 4. 


14 Another brief notice of Demarest’s death appeared in the Brooklyn Daily Times xv (Oct 6, 
1862) p 2, col 2. 
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This curious old Dutch Church had, we believe, a thatched roof, of a steep 
conical shape; and under its shelter the farmers of Midwont, Amersfort, 
(Flatbush, Flatlands, &c.) and of Brooklyn, and even visitors coming over 
from Manhattan Island, used to gather on the Sabbath days, and worship 
with genuine devotion. It had detached burying grounds connected with it; 
and a few vaults, after the old European fashion, were either adjoining or 
under the church itself. We remember seeing one of the little clusters of 
graves, a family group of three still visible even as late as sixteen or eighteen 
years ago, carefully fenced in by the side of the road, nearly opposite the 
residence of Samuel Fleet; which group formerly belonged to Nac con- 
nected with this old Church. 

Of the tearing down and removal of this old church, Mr. Demarest once 
gave us a very interesting account, for he was present at it. The demolition 
took place in the early part of the present century, some fifty-five or sixty 
years since, or thereabout. One of the most vivid incidents of the occasion 
was the following. After the superstructure of the ancient edifice had been 
mostly removed, as they were tearing away one of the stone vaults and had 
opened it, they came upon the remains of one who immediately attracted 
ali the attention of the curious crowd, and which on being more carefull 
examined, proved to be the body of a major in the British army, buried with 
his full uniform on, and his sword by his side. Among the additional crowd 
gathered by the news circulating round the tu aan saat and who came 
to see these remains, was an aged lady of the eld family, who identified 
them as the body that she had herself seen buried, in haste there, upon one 
of the days of the battle of Brooklyn ( Aug. 1776). The officer had fallen into 
our hands, a prisoner, mortally wounded, and dying suddenly, was interred 
in this church with as much respect to his rank as it was possible to show. 

The lady alluded to gave on the spot a minute account of the brief inci- 
dents of his burial, and identified him as the person then and there exhumed 
by the tearing up of the old church and its vaults. Mr. Demarest was present, 
and we have this little incident, therefore, from his own lips. 

Our readers may, perhaps, be further willing to learn that this old church 
was torn down, to give place to [a] larger and more substantial house, of dark 
unhewn grey stone, the building of which was shifted from the old locality 
above alluded [to], and put on what is now Joralemon street, near Court. 
This latter Dutch Reformed building we remember very well, and have sat 


16 Cf UPP n 263: "In removing the traces of the church, the workmen came upon a dead body 
buried there, dressed in the complete uniform of a British officer of rank. The body was іп remark- 
able ervation, in the midst of its showy uniform, buttons, epaulettes, gold , cocked hat, 
sword by its side, &c. It was exhumed one pleasant morning, soon after the men commenced 
working; and the event making a good deal of talk, before noon a large part of the inhabitants 
of Broo had collected to take a look at the body before it was removed. Among the rest, it 
happened there came a lady who distinctly remembered the burial of the officer, many years 
before. She did not know the name, as she was a little girl when it happened. It was of a British 
officer killed at the battle of Brooklyn in 1776, and buried there a couple of days afterward, 
when the royal troops took possession, after Washington retreated. We think Mr. Demarest told 
us the lady was one of the Duffield family. What a vivid picture the whole occurence serves 
to bring up before us!” 
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under, and within its ministerings often. In time, it too gave place, and was 
also torn down, to make room for the present white marble church which, 
modern and brilliantly youthful as it looks, compared with the former edi- 
fices, is the regular descendant and heir of the old church with the thatched 
roof, that stood in the middle of the wide road just above, and was the scene 
of the anecdote we have related in connection with the death of Mr. Dem- 
arest. 

Of the latter gentleman, all of our elder citizens are well aware of the 
sterling character he preserved through his long life. Nor ought we finish 
this notice of Mr. D., without mentioning another well known Brooklyn 
worthy, long his friend and comrade. It seems but a few days ago that we 
saw Mr. Demarest's small form, accompanied by that other small and ancient 
one, Mr. William Hartshorne, slowly wending their way together up Fulton 
street, with spectacles on nose, and canes in hand — friends and companions 
of sixty years’ standing. Though devoid of fame, or any special genius, as 
the two quiet and ipae old men were, they seem on grounds of steady 
and quiet merit, to be worthy, at any rate, some brief mention and chronicle 
at departure.'? 





16 І am indebted to Professor Gay Wilson Allen for making available to me the microfilm of 
the "Blue Book" in his possession and to Mr Lewis M. Stark, Chief of the Rare Book Division 
of The New York Public Library, for permitting me to examine the "Blue Book." Mrs Virginia 
B. Seidel kindly filled in the gaps on the scanty and, in Pate misleading biographical informa- 
tion available on her great-great-grandfather, Andrew Demarest. 


Some Twentieth Century American Composers 
А Selective Bibliography 


By ]онм EDMUNDS AND GORDON BOELZNER 
Americana Collection, Music Division 


а, 


HIS compilation is a continuation of the bibliographies on American 

composers begun in the Bulletins of July and August 1959. Like the first 
Bulletin installments, these bibliographies will be gathered in a separate vol- 
ume, for which Nicolas Slonimsky is preparing an introductory essay. 

Choosing for this second series only sixteen composers from the large num- 
ber who merit close attention was a difficult task. In order to insure as wide 
and as objective a representation as possible the selection was made by a 
panel consisting of Nicolas Slonimsky (chairman), Nathan Broder, Gilbert 
Chase, Oliver Daniel, John Edmunds, Alfred Frankenstein, and Carleton 
Sprague Smith. Excluded from consideration were only those composers al- 
ready covered in the first series. 

As in the earlier bibliographies, our purpose has been to bring together cita- 
tions of writings by and about some twentieth century American composers. 
Added to the bibliographies here is an extensive addendum of composers for 
whom citations from standard reference works only are listed. Finally we 
have added a list of young composers whose names do not yet appear in ref- 
erence works, but who are expected to contribute a great deal to American 
music in the next several years. 

The portraits, part of the Iconography Archive of the Americana Division, 
are the work of William and Gwen Sloan. 


Volume Y of Some Twentieth Century American Composers, published 
October 1959, is available at $1.00 from the Public Relations Office, 


The New York Public Library. Volume П, with an introductory essay 
by Nicolas Slonimsky, will be published this fall, also priced at $1.00. 
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Music Library Association. Record. Ratings. N. Y., 
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5 Percy Alfred Scholes. The Oxford Companion to 
Music. 9th ed, N. Y., Oxford Univ Press 1955 
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Coleman-Ross 1949 


T Oscar Thompson. The International Cyclopedia of 
Music and Musicians. 7th ed, N. Y., Dodd, Mead 
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Nicolas Slonimsky. Music Since 1900. 3rd ed, N. Y., 


Who's Who in America. v 30. Chicago, A. N. Mar- 


PART III 


MARC BLITZSTEIN 


Writings by Marc Blitzstein 


"Toward а Lyric Theatre" Mus Digest 
no 8 (n.d.) 162-103 


“New York Chronicle of New Music," 
Modern Music 8, no 3 (Jan-Feb 1931) 
39—49 


"Dancers of the Season," Modern Music 
8, no 3 (Mar-Apr 1931) 38-42 


"Spring Season in the East," Modern Mu- 
sic 8, no 4 (May-June 1931) 33-39 
“Tame Season in New York,” Modern 
Music 9, no 2 (Jan-Feb 1932) 79-85 
“Premieres and Experiments,” Modern 
Music 9, по З (Mar-Apr 1932) 121-127 


“Music and Theatre— 1932," Modern 
Music 9, no 4 (May~June 1932) 164-168 


"Popular Music — an Invasion," Modern 
Music 10, no 2 (Jan-Feb 1933) 96—102 


"Talk — Music — Dance; New York 
1933,” Modern Music 11, no 1 (Nov- 
Dec 1933) 34-40 


“Mid-season in New York,” Modern Mu- 
sic 11, no 2 (Jan-Feb 1934) 99-103 


“Towards a New Form,” Mus Q 20 (Apr 
1934) 213-218 


“Theatre-music in Paris,” Modern Music 
12, no 3 (Mar-Apr 1935) 128-134 


“Phenomenon of Stravinsky,” Mus Q 21 
(July 1935) 330-347 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


21 


"Composers as Lecturers and in Concert,” 
Modern Music 13, no 1 (Nov-Dec 1935) 
47—50 


"New York Medley, Winter 1935," Mod- 
ern Music 13, no 2 (Jan-Feb 1938) 34—40 


"Les Jeunes Américains dans la Musique," 
Rev Mus 163 (Feb 1938) 145-148 


undue et Notes: Etats-Unis," Reo 
Mus 165 (Apr 1936) 314-315 


"Coming — the Mass Audience!” Mod- 
ern Music 13, no 4 (May-June 1936) 
23-30 


“Weill Scores for Johnny Johnson,” Mod- 
em Music 14, no 1 (Nov-Dec 1936) 
44-46 


"On Writing Music for the Theatre," 
Modern Music 15, по 2 (Jan-Feb 1938) 
81-85 


“Theatre Music," Modern Music 17, no 3 
(Mar-Apr 1940) 181-184 


"Sin Country," Modern Music 19, 
no 2 (Jan-Feb 1942) 139—140 


“London: Fourth Winter of the Blackout,” 
Modern Music 20, no 2 (Jan-Feb 1943) 
117-120 


“Notes on the Musical Theatre," Theatre 
Arts 34 (June 1950) 30-31 


“On Music and Words,” Theatre Arts 34 
(Nov 1950) p 52 
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“Recordings,” Mus О 40 (July 1954) 454- 
456 


“On 'Mahagonny, ” SatR 41 (May 31 
1958) р 


“Оп “Mahagonny, " Score 23 (July 1958) 
11-13 


“Prize “Әгеіртовсһеп, " SatR 41 (Oct 25 
1958) mr 


Writings about Marc Blitzstein 


P. Barr. "Opera in the Vernacular," Mag 
of Art 32 (June 1939) 356-357£ 


Biography. Current Biography (1940) 


Aaron Copland. “Thomson and Blitzstein.” 
In: Our New Musio. New York 1941. 187— 
201 


B. H. Ha "Music for Documen! 
Films,” Nation 159 (Feb 15 1941) p 194 


Wilfrid Н. Mellers. "Language and Func- 
tion in American Music,” Scrutiny 10 
(1942) 346-357 


Virgil Thomson. “Blitzstein’s Operas.” In: 
The Musical Scene. New York, Knopf 
1945. 169-172 


Henry Brant. "Marc Blitzstein,” Modern 
Music 23, no 3 (Summer 1946) 170-176 


Claire Reis. Composers in America. New 
York, Macmillan 1947. 37-39 


Wilfrid H. Mellers. Music and Society. 
New York, Roy 1950. 211—220 


Paul Moor, “Traditions of Turbulence,” 
Theatre Arts 34 (Mar 1950) 36-38 


Madeleine Goss. Modern Music Makers. 
New York, E. P. Dutton 1952. 359-369 


John Tasker Howard. Our American Mu- 
sic. New York, Crowell 1954. 533—534 


Gilbert Chase. Americas Music. New 
York, McGraw-Hill 1955. 646-647 


Wilfrid H. Mellers. “Music, Theatre and 
Commerce; a Note on Gershwin, Menotti 
and Marc Blitzstein. Score 12 (June 1955) 
71-76 


Ray Ellsworth. "Americans оп Micro- 
groove," High Fi 6 (Aug 1956) p 64 


See also: B, EdS, С, MGG, Riemann, RR, 
S,T,W 
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Writings about Works by 
Marc Blitzstein 
“AIRBORNE” SYMPHONY 

Robert A. Simon. New Yorker 22 (Apr 13 
1946) p 109 
Donald Fuller. Modern Music 23, по 2 
(Spring 1946) p 116 

CRADLE WILL ROCK 


George Jean Nathan. Scribner's 103 (Mar 
1938) 70-71 


M. Smith. New Republic 95 (July 13 
1938) p 280 


John Mason Brown. SatR 31 (Jan 17 
1948) 32-34 


Olin Downes. Olin Downes on Music. 
New York, Simon and Schuster 1957. 
354—355 

THE GUESTS 


Henry Cowell Mus О 35 (Apr 1949) 
293-296 
THE HARPIES 


Robert Sabin. Mus Amer 73 (June 1953) 
7 

P JUNO 

Virgil Thomson. SatR 42 (May 16 1959) 


NO FOR AN ANSWER 


Samuel Barlow. Modern Music 18, no 2 
(Jan-Feb 1941) 81-83 


REGINA 


Wolcott Gibbs. New Yorker 25 (Nov 12 
1949) 56-58 


William A. Taylor. Mus Cour 140 (Nov 
15 1949) p 7 


John Mason Brown. SaR 32 (Nov 19 
1949) 54-55 


Cecil Smith. Mus Amer 69 (Dec 1 1949) 
p9 

Douglas Watt. New Yorker 28 (June 14 
1952) 103—105 


Henry Hewes. SatR 36 (Apr 4 1953) 41- 
42 


Ronald Eyer. Mus Amer 73 (Apr 15 1953) 
p5 
Mus Cour 147 (Apr 15 1953) 6-7 


Richard RePass. Mus Rev 14 (Aug 1953) 
p 225 
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66 


1 


Winthrop Sargeant. New Yorker 34 (Арт 
26 1958) p 80 


Mus Cour 157 (May 1958) 15-16 


THIS IS THE GARDEN; CANTATA FOR 
MIXED CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
67 Robert Sabin. Mus Amer 77 (Aug 1958) 
p 28 


NORMAN DELLO JOIO 


Writings by Norman Dello Joio 


"The Challenge of узаг N Y Times 105 
sect 2 (Apr 11058) p 9 


Writings about Norman Dello Joio 


2 


10 


Il 


15 


Claire Reis. Composers in America. New 
York, Macmillan 1947. 95-96 


Robert Sabin. "Norman Dello Joio,” Mus 
Amer 70 (Deo 1 1950) p 9f 


Madeleine Goss. Modern Music Makers. 
New York, E. P. Dutton 1952. 435—446 


Gilbert Chase. America's Music. New 
York, McGraw-Hill 1955. 536—538 


Joseph Machlis. The Enjoyment of Music. 
New York, Norton 1955" 608-611 

Ray Ellsworth. "Americans on Micro- 
groove,” High Fi 6 (Aug 1950) p 66 


Biography. Current Biography (Sept 
1957) 


Leonard Baloda. "Norman Dello Jolo,” 
Ritmo 27 (July 1957) p 13 


See also: ASCAP, B, EdS, С, Riemann, 5, 
WWA 


Writings about Works by 
Norman Dello Joio 
ARIA AND TOCCATA 
Mus Lib Assn Notes 13 (Sept 1956) p 706 
ASSASINATION AND LAMENT 
Mus Lib Assn Notes 7 (Sept 1950) p 636 


THE BLUEBIRD 
Mus Lib Assn Notes 10 (June 1953) p 493 
Mus & Let 34 (July 1953) p 269 
CONCERT MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA 


Pittsburgh Symphony Program Notes 
(Jan 4 1946) 20-22 


DUO CONCERTATO FOR CELLO AND PIANO 


16 
17 


Mus Lib Assn Notes 6 (Sept 1949) p 635 
Mus Reo 10 (Nov 1949) p 315 


EPIGRAPH 


18 Philadelphia Orchestra Program Notes 
(Oct 15 1054) p 17£ 


FANTASIA ON A GREGORIAN THEME, 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


19 Mus Lib Assn Notes 7 (June 1950) 450- 
451 


THE LAMENTATION OF SAUL 
20 Mus Amer 78 (Nov 15 1958) p 13 
NEW YORK PROFILES 


21 New York Philharmonic Program Notes 
(Apr 5 1951) 


22 Mus & Let 35 (July 1954) p 265 
A PSALM OF DAVID 
23 Mus Lib Assn Notes 8 (June 1951) р 571 
24 Mus & Let 32 (Oct 1951) 388—389 
25 Mus Amer 71 (Dec 1 1951) p 30 
26 Vincent Persichetti. Mus О 38 (July 1952) 
p 483 
27 Mus Rev 14 (Aug 1953) p 250 
RICERCARE FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 


28 New York Philharmonic Program Notes 
(Dec 19 1946) 


29 Cleveland Symphony Program Notes (Jan 
30 1947) p 403f 
THE RUBY 


30 Eleanor Y. Pelham. Mus Amer 75 (June 
1955) p 13 


31 Elsie I. Sweeney. Opera News 20 (Oct 
31 1955) 


32 Abraham Skulsky. Juilliard Rev 2 ( Winter 
1955) 41-42 


SONATA NO. 3 FOR PIANO 
33 Mus Reo 11 (Aug 1950) 218-219 
34 Mus Lib Assn Notes 8 (Dec 1950) 123- 
194 


SONG OF AFFIRMATION 


35 Eugene Devereaux. Mus Amer 73 (June 
1953) p 23 


36 Mus Lib Assn Notes 11 (Sept 1954) p 610 
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10 


SONG OF THE OPEN ROAD 
Mus & Let 34 (July 1953) p 269 
THE TRIAL AT ROUEN 
Frank Milburn, Jr. Mus Amer 76 (Apr 
1956) p5 


Winthrop Sargeant. New Yorker 32 (Apr 
14 1956) 144-145 


B. Reisfeld. Musica 10 (June 1956) 399- 
400 


Mel Powell. Mus Q 42 (July 1956) 383- 
386 


TRIO FOR FLUTE, CELLO AND PIANO 

Musicology 2 (July 1949) 431-432 
THE TRIUMPH OF ST. JOAN 

Robert Sabin. Mus Amer 70 (May 1950) 

p 37 


C. Harman. N Y Times 99 sect 2 (May 7 
1950) p 7 


Olin Downes. N Y Times 99 sect 2 (May 
14 1950) p 7 i 


William Mootz. Mus Amer 72 (Jan 1 
1952) p 4 
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47 R. Reti. Mus Q 39 (Apr 1953) 314-316 


48 Pittsburgh Symphony Program Notes 
(Feb 19 1954) 22-24 


49 Raymond A. Ericson. Mus Amer 79 (May 
1959) 8-9 


VARIATIONS AND CAPRICCIO FOR VIOLIN 
AND PIANO 


50 Mus & Let 31 (Apr 1950) p 176 
51 Mus Lib Assn Notes 7 (June 1950) p 450 


VARIATIONS, CHACONNE AND FINALE 


52 Boston Symphony Concert Bulletin (Jan 
21 1949) p 676f 


Robert Sabin. Mus Amer 70 (June 1950) 
'p36 
Mus Lib Assn Notes 8 (Dec 1950) 193- 
124 
55 Chicago Symphony Program Notes (Apr 
12 1951) p 9f 
56 Mus & Let 32 (July 1951) 290-292 


57 Cincinnati Symphony Program Notes 
(Oct 12 1956) 24-25 


PEGGY GLANVILLE-HICKS 
Writings by Peggy Glanville-Hicks 


“Paul Bowles, American Composer,” Mus 
& Let 26 (Apr 1945) 88-96 


“The ISCM Festival, Copenhagen,” Mus 
Cour 136 (July 1947) p 5f 


“The ISCM Festival, Amsterdam," Mus 
Amer 68 (Aug 1948) p 6 


"John Cage, ©... а Ping Qualified by a 
Thud,'" Mus Amer 68 (Sept 1948) p БІ 


"Virgil Thomson," Mus Lib Assn Notes 6 
(Mar 1949) 328—330 


"Virgil Thomson," Mus Q 35 (Apr 1949) 
209-225 


“Paul Bowles,” Mus Amer 69 (Nov 1 
1949) p 7 


“Musical Explorers,” Vogue 116 (Nov 15 
1950) p 119Ғ 


“The Composers Forum,” ACA Bul 2, no 
2 (June 1952) p 6 


“The WNYC American Music Festival,” 
Mus Cour 147 (Mar 15 1953) 6—7 


11 “Arthur Berger," ACA Bul 3, no 1 (Spring 
1953) 2-4 

12 “Les Six de Jazz," ACA Bul 3, no 3 (1953) 
p? 

13 “Tapesichord,” Vogue 122 (July 1953) 
80-51 i 


14 “Rochester Festival,” Mus Amer 74 (June 
1954) p 3f 


15 “Olin Downes (1886-1955),” ACA Bul 5, 
no 1 (1955) p 2 


16 “Opera Recordings,” Hi-Fi Music at 
Home 2 (May-June 1955) p 19f 


17 "Newell Jenkins' Research in Italy," Hi- 
Fi Music at Home 2, (Nov-Dec 1955) 
р 37f 


18 "'Willie' Has a Silver Spoon," Hi-Fi Mu- 
sic at Home 2 (Jan-Feb 1956) p 24f 


19 “‘Young King Сое,” Hi-Fi Music at 
Home 3 (May-June 1956) p 28f 


“Writing for the Harp," Harp News 2 
(Spring 1956) p 3 
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“Rolf Lieberman, Man of the Theatre,” 
ACA Bul 6, no 4 (1957) 12-15f 


"Rolf Lieberman; a eund Report," 
Amer Rec Guide 23 (July 1957) 151-153f 


See also: Grove's Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians. 5th ed. New York, St Martin's 
Press 1955. All entries on American and 
Scandinavian composers are by Peggy 


Glanville-Hicks 


Writings about 
Peggy Glanville-Hicks 


George Antheil. "P Glanville-Hicks," 
АСА Bul 4, по 1 (1954) 2-6 


“Works by Peggy Glanville-Hicks,” ACA 
Bul 4, no 1 (1954) 7-9 


Oliver Daniel. “The New Festival,” ACA 
Bul 5, no 1 (1955) 8-9 


See also: B, G, T 


Writings about Works by 
Peggy Glanville-Hicks 
BALLADE 
Mus Lib Assn Notes 7 (Mar 1950) p 313 


THE GLITTERING GATE 
Mus Amer 79 (June 1959) p 20 


Mus Cour 159 (July 1959) p 12 


3 GYMNOPEDIE 


Oliver Daniel. ACA Bul 4, no 2 (1954) 
18-19 
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Writings by Howard Hanson 
"Forward Look in American Composi- 


. tion," Musician 31 (Feb 1926) p 14 


“What Shall I Do with My Music?” Etude 
45 (Sept 1997) 641-642 


“Machine Music a Challenge to the Pro- 
fession,” Musician 35 (Mar 1930) p 20 


“Italy Awakens to Our Music Culture,” 
Musician 36 (Feb 1931) p 8 


“Conditions Affecting the Development of 
an American Music,” Etude 50 (Apr 
1932) 247—248 
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PROFILES FROM CHINA 
32 Mus Lib Assn Notes 8 (Sept 1951) р 752 


SONATA FOR HARP 


33 Robert Sabin. Mus Amer 73 (Apr 15 
1953) p 20 


34 Mus Lib Assn Notes 10 (June 1953) p 487 
SONATA FOR PIANO AND PERCUSSION 
35 Mus Q 41 (Oct 1955) 551-555 


5 SONGS 


Robert Sabin. Mus Amer 72 (Dec 15 
1952) p 26 


Mus Lib Assn Notes 10 ( une 1053) p 497 


36 


37 


SONGS FOR TENOR AND ORCHESTRA 
38 . Richard RePass Mus Times 95 (Apr 
1954) p 205 
13 WAYS OF LOOKING AT A BLACKBIRD 


39 Mus Lib Assn Notes 8 (Sept 1951) 751- 
752 


THE TRANSPOSED HEADS 


Hans F. Kuppenheim. Mus Cour 149 (Apr 
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The Prose Works of Arthur Hugh Clough 
A Checklist and Calendar, with Some Unpublished Passages 


By WALTER E. HOUGHTON 


Wellesley College 


ONSIDERING their importance for the study of his poetry and of 

Victorian social and literary criticism, the prose works of Clough have 
been unwisely neglected. The small attention scholars have given them has 
not been perceptive; * and the available texts have been woefully inade- 
quate. The Prose Remains were published by Mrs Clough with the poetry 
in 1869 and separately in 1888; these are the sole editions. Both of them 
printed only extracts from three of the essays, deleted without warning 
or explanation a good many paragraphs of Clough’s final texts from the 
other eight? and omitted six lectures called "Dryden and His Times," 
four on Jonathan Swift, one apiece on language, classical metres, William 
Cowper, and Walter Scott, the two prefaces to Plutarch, and a review 
of translations from Goethe, not to mention all of Clough's early work at 
Rugby, eight letters to magazines, and a large number of fragments and 
unfinished essays in manuscript. Perhaps two-thirds of Clough's prose is 
either still unpublished or is buried in periodicals, often under pseudonyms 
or anonymity. 

Under these circumstances the first step toward any use of his criticism 
to illuminate his poetry or Victorian thought, or toward a collection of his 
lectures and essays that might properly complement the fine edition of the 
Poems edited in 1951 by Messrs Lowry, Norrington, and Mulhauser, is a 
checklist like the one that follows.* It includes everything known to exist, in 
print or manuscript, which could be called a "prose work." Only personal 
letters and journals have been excluded. In an Appendix, evidence for the 
possible existence of other items is added. So far as the dates can be deter- 
mined, the order is chronological; the date given is that of composition when 
known, otherwise that of first publication. 


1 5, Т. Williams, "Clough's Prose,” Studies in Victorian Literature (New York 1023) 237-252; 
J. M. Beatty, Jr, "Arthur Hugh Clough as Revealed in His Prose," South Atlantic Quarterly, xxv 
(1928) 168-180. 

2 There are only ten items, however, in the 1888 edition because the review of F. W. Newman's 
The Soul, which throws important light on Dipsychus, was not reprinted. 

8 І understand that Professor Buckner Trawick of the University of Alabama is now preparing 
a sizable edition of the prose. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


PPR Тһе Poems and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough, 
ed by his wife (2 vols, London 1869) 
PR Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed by his wife 
(London and N. Y. 1888) 
C The Correspondence of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed by F. L. 
Mulhauser (2 vols, Oxford 1957) 


Unpublished letters, if not otherwise described, may be found in 
Mr Mulhauser's “Catalogue of all known letters" п 622-649. 


Bodleian MSS presented to the Bodleian Library in 1959 by Miss 
Blanche Athena Clough and his grandniece, Miss Katherine 
Duff 


Harvard MSS in the Houghton Library at Harvard University * 


THE CHECKLIST 


The first items (Nos 1-13) comprise Clough's prose contributions to The 
Rugby Magazine, which ran from July 1835 to November 1837 in two vol- 
umes and eight issues. Clough was an editor from the beginning and sole 
editor after the second issue (cf C 1 22-23). His articles are signed T. Y. C. 
(“Thos Yankee Clough” or “Two Years Old Colt": C 1 32), Z (C 1 28) or 
А.У. (See No 7). In various dialogues among the editors Clough is called 
Clayton. There is an "Alphabetical Index" of titles and authors ( by initials) 
in Vol п 407-412. 

The short introductions that Clough wrote for sets of poems — his own 
and those of others — have not been listed. They may be found in Vol х 172- 
173, 398-399; and in п 388-389, 391—392, 393-394. The two prefaces, for the 


4 І wish to express my gratitude to Miss Duff, Professor Mulhauser, and the Bodleian Library 
for permission to quote from the MSS of Clough now in the Bodleian Library; to the Harvard 
Library and William A. Jackson, librarian of the Houghton Library, for similar permission to 

uote from the Clough collection there; to Dr D. M. Barrett and her colleagues at the Bodleian 

brary for the list М Clough's undergraduate essays (Nos 14—16); to the Vassar College Library 
for the loan of the Rugby Magazine; to my mother, Mrs Walter E. Houghton, for the page 
references in No 17; to Professor Mulhauser for sending me typescripts of some of the Bodleian 
MSS; to Professor Trawick and Mrs Mary Lefvowitz of Wellesley for valuable suggestions; and 
above all to Professor Richard M. Gollin of the University of Rochester for contributing so much 
of his time and learning to a critical reading of my manuscript. 
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first and second issues, placed at the start of Vol r in the Vassar College copy, 
are unsigned, but may well have been written by Clough. 


1835 July "Introductory" The Rugby Magazine x 9-14, signed T. Y. C. 1 
An apologia for a school magazine. 
—— --- “Ten Minutes before Locking-up" x 91-95 2 


This schoolboy conversation in a humorous vein is claimed by Clough (C 1 32) and 
assigned to T. Y. C. in the “Alphabetical Index.” 


—— October “Macaulay’s ‘Battle of Ivry” 1 123-132, signed T. Y. C. 3 


This essay on poetry, stressing the distinctions between subjective and objective art, 
is much indebted to Coleridge. Cf C 1 73-74, 76-78 (by J. P. Gell), and 83. 


“October” 1 199-205, signed T. Y. C. 4 
This dialogue of the editors is claimed by Clough, C 1 19. 





1836 January “School Society" 1 207-215 5 
This study of school friendships, their value and their moral dangers, is assigned to 
T. Y. C. in the "Alphabetical Index." 
—— April “A Long Talk" т 311-319, signed T. Y. C. 6 
A dialogue on Wordsworth's Excursion, Books I and П, and on poetry in general. 
—— July “Henry Sinclair or, “Тїз Six Years Ago’” п 56-61, signed A. V. 7 
These memorles of school life are assigned to T. Y. C. in the “Alphabetical Index." If 
“Henry Sinclair" is not fictitious, the name is probably a pseudonym. 
—— —— “May it please your Royal Majesty" п 103-104, signed “The Scholars 
of Rugby School” 8 
A mock invitation to William IV to visit the school. Ascribed to T. Y. C. in the "Alpha- 
betical Index," where it is called "Letter to the King." 
—— December “The Rugby Register" m 105-111, signed T. Y. C. 9 


Review of The Rugby Register from the Year 1675 to the Present Time (Rugby 1836), 
a local history of the school and the town. The article focusses on the moral or immoral 
character of different types of boys. 


1837 July “А Peripateticographical Article" п 223-234 10 
This description of the Rugby countryside with illustrative poems is assigned to 
“т. Y. C. &c." in the “Alphabetical Index.” Clough probably planned the article and 

wrote the prose, as well as some of the poems. 


---- —— “Sonnets in the Abstract” п 270-274 11 


This discussion of the sonnet as a poetic form, emphasizing what kinds of experience 
it is well fitted or poorly fitted to embody, is assigned to Т. Y. C. in the "Alphabetical 
Index." 


—— November “Two Autumn Days in Athens" п 348-358, signed T. Ү.С. 12 


A combination of three scenes imitating Greek drama with a fourth scene of historical 
description. The subject is an incident in the Peloponnesian War. Clough's footnote to 
the title reads: "B.C. 429, early in October. Thucydides, II, 93, 94. Thirlwall’s Greece, 
vol. iii, pp. 157 and 166." 


—— —— “Address of Leave-taking" п 398-400 13 


A general farewell on the termination of the magazine, There is no such title in the 
“Alphabetical Index," but I assume that the Address is there called "Breaking Up,” a 
title assigned to T. Y. C. but not found elsewhere in either volume. 
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1837-38 Undergraduate essays 14 


Fourteen essays, each initialed by a tutor, in а notebook (Bodleian MSS) called 
"English Essays, Oxford, 1837." Since Clough entered Balliol in October, 1837, I assume 
that these are the essays written during his first year of residence. The titles are as follows: 


i On ae effect of Dramatic Representations on the taste and morals of a 

people 

ii On some of the principal Effects on Literature resulting from the Inven- 
tion of Printing 

ii Venice 

iv What is the reason that the Law of Nations has been more studied by the 
Moderns than by the Ancients? 

v Usque adeo magni refert studium atque voluptas, 
Et quibus in re consuerint esse operati, 


Non homines solum, sed vero animalia cuncta. А 
— Lucretius 5 


vi May 5th Еро autem satis mirari non queo, unde hoc sit tam insolens 
do: 


mesticarum rerum fastidium. 
— Cicero 6 


vii Examine the truth of véwv 88 лбутес ol цвүйло: xal of xoAAol лбуоь. T 
viii On the advantages and disadvantages of contemporary history 
ix Etenim nescio quo pacto magis in studio homines timor quam flducia 
decet. 
: — Pliny. 8 
x Моо98 The influence of the progress of luxury & reflnement on literature 
хі The history and influence of the Stoical philosophy 
xii The philosophy of history 
xiii Feb 8th The prevalence under different circumstances of different sys- 
tems of philosophy considered as an index of the character of any age 
or nation 
xiv Examine how far Aristotle’s view of the virtues in his 4th book of Ethics 
із deficient 


1839-40 Undergraduate essays 15 
А. similar notebook in the Bodleian MSS. The titles are as follows: 


i The poetical character of Sophocles 
ii The social condition of the Greeks and the state of moral feeling preva- 
lent among them illustrated by the events of the Peloponnesian war 
ІШ Шегі де тїс neds tiv @6Латтау ховуоу(ас 
zóveQov pélog taig xóAeow ў Блаф оо, 
TOAAG vuYxávovow dpqtofimvotvreg 9 


5 De Rerum Natura, IV 984—986, where the activity of imagination is being discussed. Para- 
phrased by Clough, "So important is it what habits have been cultivated, what faculties called 
into employment, not only in the case of men, but also in all animals whatever.” 

6 De Finibus, I. iii. 10, translated by H. Rackham (Loeb Library), “But for my part I can 
never cease wondering what can be the origin of the exaggerated contempt for home products 
that is now fashionable.” Cicero is speaking about the Romans’ aversion to the Latin language 
and literature. : 

т Plato, Republic, VIL. 536d “АП the great and frequent toil belongs to the young.” 

3 Pliny the Younger, somewhere in the Epistolae: "For I do not know why in learning mistrust 
becomes men more than confidence." : 

9 “People differ greatly about whether foreign trade is beneficial or harmful to well governed 
cities.” 
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іу ТЕхуп тбулу Eotegke xal тулт téxvnv.10 The influence on the progress 
of civilisation exerted by causes beyond human control 
v а 18th On the differences of the religious systems of Greece and 
ome 
vi November 1st The protection afforded to the person and property of a 
Roman citizen by the judicial tribunals of the republic 
vii The moral effect of works of satire 
viii From an examination of the first book of Aristotle's politics point out the 
imperfect view of society taken by the wisest of the Greeks 
ix February Ist 1840 Тф tregfdddove ptovotvtes ön xal dmototow 11 
x ‘O 88 ph 6vváuevoc xowovetv 1j рту Seduevog ё autdgxetov ойдёу рёдос 
лбАеос̧, Gorg Pyolov 4 Федс. Arist. Polit. 112 
хі Feb 29th On the system of education pursued at Athens under Pericles 
xii March 27th А comparison of the effects of conquest and of commerce on 
civilisation 
xili May 16th Capessentibus rem publicam nihilo minus quam philosophis 
adhibenda est magnificentia et rerum humanarum despictentia. 
— Cicero 18 
xiv May 80th 'AvboGv ғараубу хдса үй tápog 14 


1840 October-1841 February Undergraduate essays 16 


A similar notebook in the Bodleian MSS. The titles are as follows: 
i The advantages which history receives from biography 
Н Vox populi vox det 
iii Rhetoric has a just claim to the dignity of a sclence 
іу А comparison of the French with the Athenian character 
v The effects of the use of slave labour at Rome 
vi On НЕ causes which contributed to render the Romans a great conquering 
people 


1842-46 Seventy-seven biographies contributed to Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Myth, ed William Smith (3 vols, London 1844-1849), 
each signed A. H. C. 17 


Clough’s articles are in vol 1 19 69 69—70 96 163(3) 164 205 260 264 265 266 206—267 
280 289 293-294 297 304 309(2) 349-350 369-370 386 390-391 402 502-503 679 
689(2) 749—751 779 781 700 791 797-798 911 958-950 079—981 994 1009 1018 1026- 
1027 1027 1055(2) 1066-1067; and in vol x 3 16 60 75 95 97 102-103 109 110 111 
111-112 112 113 123—124 279 324-325 367 376 423 480(2) 572 699 701 709 713 726- 
727 734 750 866. 

The life of “Agesilaus,” written tn Nov 1842, seems to have been the first of the series: 
cf C 1 122, He was busy at work on the lives in June and July 1844: cf C 1 127, 131. 
Since he did not contribute to vol m, I adopt the publication year of vol 11 as the terminal 
date for this item. 


10 Line from a lost play by Agathon quoted by Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics, VI, iv, 
11408, 20; кашый by Clough, “ ‘Art helpeth Fortune, Fortune Art’ (if we regard Art as signif- 
icant of all that is, and Fortune of all that is not, dependent upon human Will for its origination ).” 
11 Thucydides, П. 35. 2, from Pericles’ funeral oration. Clough’s translation of this difficult 
sentence is: “What is beyond them they from envy at once disbelieve.” 

12 Aristotle, Politics, I. 1. 12, translated by H. Rackham (Loeb Library), “But he who is unable 
to live in society, or who is so self-sufficient that he has no need to do so, is no part of a state, 
so that he must be either a beast or a god." 

18 De Officiis, I. xxi. 72, translated by Walter Miller (Loeb Li ), "Statesmen, no less than 
philosophers, should carry with them greatness of spirit and indifference to outward circum- 
stances." : 

14 Thucydides, П. 43. 3, from Pericles’ funeral oration: “Famous men have the whole earth for 


memorial.” 
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1843 February 2 Latin speech delivered at Oriel College on the occasion of his 
reception as a Fellow 18 
In MS in the Oriel College Library. Cf C п 371. 


1844 “Illustrations of Latin Lyrical Metres” The Classical Museum, a Journal of 
Philology, and of Ancient History and Literature 1v (1847) 347-363, signed 
A. H. Clough 19 
An essay on the metrics of translation, with illustrations taken largely from Horace. 
Clough, C 1 142, shows that much, if not all of it, was written by Dec 31, 1844. It is 
described, with verse quotations, by Geoffrey Tillotson, Times Literary Supplement 

(June 18, 1954) 400. 


1845P Paper on Expenditure 20 


This Bodleian MS of 28 pages, 8 of them blank, is an attack on unnecessary consump- 
tion and on the defense of luxuries because they provide employment. Cf Nos 22, 24, 
28, 29. The prediction that what is desirable in 1845 may be undesirable in 1848 gives 
a likely date. 


1846 January 23 Letter to the Editor The Balance p 26, signed M. A. O. 21 
This and the next five letters to the editor of The Balance (Nos 22—96) were written 
under the marked influence of Carlyle, in particular of his Past and Present (1843). 
Except for No 23 they all deal with the proper attitude of the rich toward society and 
re toward the working class. Much of the material in his tract on Retrenchment 
(No 28 Тох) was first developed їп Nos 22 and 24. On The Balance, cf C x 167. 
My guess is that the initials stand for "Master of Arts, Oxon." 


—— January 30 "Political Economy" The Balance p 34, signed M. A. O. 22 


—— February 6 “The Militia" The Balance р 42, signed M. А.О. 23 
This is a reply to some moral problems about serving in a militia raised by “J. M. F.” 


in a letter immediately following Clough's letter of Jan 30. With characteristic two- 
sidedness, Clough explores the pros and cons of the use of force. 


—— February 13 “Expensive Living” The Balance p 50, signed M.A.O. 94 
Cf C 1 168, 169. 

— March 6 “A Few Practical Hints" The Balance р 77, signed M. A.O. 25 

—— March 20 “The Spirit of Trade" The Balance p 93-94, signed M. А.О. 26 


— Autumn Conversations between the Sun and the Moon 27 


This Bodleian MS gni 43 pages, 3 of them blank, consists of short fables illus- 
trating, in part at least, the different way things look from different positions. The refer- 
ence to Neptune's having "just" been found out supplies the date, since the planet was 
first discovered in September 1846. 


1847 Spring A Consideration of Objections against the Retrenchment Association 
(Oxford 1847) 28 


Reprinted in PPR 1 273-290 and іп PR 283-301 as “A Consideration of Objections 
against the Retrenchment Association at Oxford during the Irish Famine іп 1847." Al- 
though Mrs Clough apparently planned to reprint only “the substance” of this tract 
(PPR 1109 or PR 111), she gave the whole text almost verbatim. 

For comments by Clough, see C 1 301 and Mrs Clough's letter to C. E. Norton, May 5, 
1862 [Harvard, bMS. Am. 1088 (1367)], where she reports that Clough thought it “not 
fair towards the Newmanish party, whose especial characteristic it was to practise both 
self-denial and charity in an extreme degree." For Emerson’s reaction in 1847, see C x 
186n, 187. Bonamy Price’s conservative objections are in a long, unpublished letter to 
Clough of May 30, 1847, in the Bodleian Library. 
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1847? Letter on the Rights of Property | 29 


This brief, incomplete MS (Bodleian), which starts "My dear Sir," was written at 
Oxford (“I see around me greedy, luxurious, and apathetic gentleman-commoners"), and 
was almost certainly a reply to Price's letter of May 30, 1847 (see previous item). It 

: “I am pretty sure that I agree with all you say on the Rights of Property — and 
I incline to think that you really agree with what I say." But "really" means "at heart" 
or “if you consider it again,” since Clough proceeds to answer Price's conservative argu- 
ments from a liberal or “labor” point of view. In any event, this MS is closely related to 
No 28. 


1847 November 2 Letter in The Spectator xx (Nov 6, 1847) 1066, signed Alpha 
30 


—— November 15 Letter in The Spectator xx (Nov 20, 1847) 1118, signed Alpha 
3l 
This and the previous letter belong to the correspondence in The Spectator from 
Oct 23 to Nov 20, 1847, discussing F. W. Newman's lecture at London University on 
Oct 13, 1847, "The Relations of Free Knowledge to Moral Sentiment." Newman's 
answer to Clough's letters is in C 1 187—190. This and an unpublished letter from Bon- 
amy Price to Clough, Dec 5, 1847, in the Bodleian Library make the identification of 
Alpha almost certain. 


1850-51? Address on Socialism, signed Citoyen : 32 


This Bodleian MS, some of which is missing, begins, "Gentlemen" (that is, the Council 
of the Society for Promoting Working Men's Associations, founded in 1850), and con- 
tinues: "I am a fixed customer of two of your cooperative establishments, that of the 
Working tailors at no Castle St. Oxford St., and that of the Working shoemakers 
no olborn.” Since the former was started at No 34 Castle Street on Feb 11, 1850, 
and a splinter group on Oxford Street in October or November of that year, and the 
latter was set up in April 1850 at No 151 High Holborn, the date I suggest seems reason- 
able, The reference to “your new periodical the Christian Socialist” shows it was written 
after Nov 2, 1850, when that journal first appeared.15 

'The Address is a criticism of Christian Socialism and the Cooperative Workshop move- 
ment, but from a moral rather than a political position: the end of evil and the regenera- 
tion of man will not be achieved by producer cooperatives. Politically, Clough was 
sympathetic, as his signature implies, though with his characteristic flexibility, he here 
mentions certain advantages in the system of competition which he usually attacked (cf 
C x 128—127, for example) for the same reasons tle Christian Socialists did. 

On May 31, 1848, Clough had sent his remembrances from Paris (C 1 213) “to all 
my concitoyens at Oriel,” and later referred (1 216) to the letter Arnold wrote him 
ИЕ Сізде, to "Citizen Clough, Oriel Lyceum, Oxford." 


1850? “Review of Mr. Newman’s The Soul" 33 
No trace of this has been found in the obvious periodicals for 1849, when the book 
came out, or for 1850. It was reprinted, or perhaps printed for the first time, in PPR 1 
293—305. A MS of almost exactly the same text, which is in Clough's hand, is in the 
Bodleian Library. A first draft in the form of musings and jottings is in the 1850 (Venice) 
Notebook ( Bodleian MSS, English Poetry, d. 133) among what ned to be monologues 
for “Dipsychus.” This is not surprising since the “review” is closely connected with the 

poem, and in particular with the “Epilogue.” 


1850-51? А letter contributed to Oxford University Commission. Report of her 
Majesty’s commissioners appointed to inquire into the state, discipline, 


15 See Charles E. Raven, Christian Socialism, 1848-1854 (London 1920) 150-151, 158, 182- 
184, 197-198, 200-202, 378. 
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1850--БІР, continued 
studies, and. revenues of the university and. colleges of Oxford (London 
1852), in the section called "Evidence" (separately paged) p 211-216 — 34 


The date is based on the fact that Clough refers (p 211) to the commissioners’ ques- 
tions of Nov 18, 1850, and that the commission (see minutes, p ix) finished reading all 
replies by Feb 25, 1851. There are comments on his letter by R. Н. Hutton in C ш 321, 
and by an anonymous reviewer in the North British Review хуш (1853) 11-14. Clough’s 
personal copy of the Report is now in the Widener Library at Harvard (Educ 4000.5A), 
but without marginalia: cf С u 467. 


Five of the following items ( Nos 35-38 and 44), and probably Nos 39-41, 
were originally lectures given by Clough at University College, London, in 
1851 or 1852 when he was Professor of English Language and Literature. 
In a letter which Mrs Clough wrote to Charles Eliot Norton, Nov 2, 1864 
[Harvard, bMS. Am. 1088 (1377)], she spoke of her desire to publish "some 
lectures or notes for lectures on Poets" which her husband had given as 
"Professor of English Literature at University College"; ** and on William 
Allingham's advice, she wished first to print some of them in a magazine like 
the Atlantic Monthly. She mentioned those on "Coleridge Southey and 
Wordsworth" (that is, No 38 below, I assume), on Dryden, and on Swift; 
and in a later letter, Jan 26, 1865 (ibid 1379), added the “Development of 
Literature" (No 44). By that date she had sent all four to Norton for him 
to revise as he pleased and submit to whatever journal he thought best. On 
Dec 20, 1864 (ibid 1378) she wrote of them: "They are not worked up & 
rounded off into essays but bear the marks of jottings down & almost spoken 
interruptions & have the repetitiousness of lectures. I have tried as much as 
I can to cut out these things, but am afraid of meddling too much." 

Clough himself remarked, at the opening of the lecture on Scott (No 40 
below): "With the names of Cowper and Burns I might perhaps fitly close a 
series of lectures which took their commencement with Dryden"; but he 
decides to look briefly into "the age which we ourselves are living in." 


1850-51? “Dryden and His Times" 35 
Six lectures in a MS of 113 folios in the hand of Blanche Clough: Harvard, bMS. Eng. 
1036(8). The reference in Lecture I, fol 6, to Wordsworth's decease “a few months ago” 
(he died on April 23, 1850) suggests autumn 1850 or early in 1851 as the date. 
Part of Lecture I (fols 14-20) was printed in PPR 1 328—333 and PR 325—329 with the 
title “Оп the Formation of Classical English: An Extract from a Lecture on Dryden." 


18 Clough was elected to the professorship on Dec 7, 1850, and resigned in Sept or early Oct 
1852: see Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers, ed Edith J. Morley (3 vols, Lon- 
don 1938) n 706, 720. 
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1851-59? Jonathan Swift 36 


Three lectures, the first incomplete, in the Bodleian MSS entitled: "Fragment of Lec- 
ture I on Swift,” "Lecture П on Swift,” and “Lecture ІП on Swift.” At the start of a 
lecture that followed Lecture III (No 37 below) Clough speaks of having tried to char- 
acterize Swift in the last four lectures, so that either the fourth is missing, or the first 
was really the second, a possibility supported by Clough's reference at the very be, £ 
to the “ ‘Journal to Stella,’ from which I have given you extracts.” Mrs Clough, writing 
to Norton on Jan 26, 1865 [Harvard, bMS. Am. 1088 (1379)], says that the leues on 
Swift were "originally 4." 

Another MS in the hand of Blanche Clough is at Harvard [bMS. Eng. 1036(7)], 
fols 1—42. It is a revised version in which the division marks and outline notes have been 
deleted, and lecture phrasing altered or omitted, in preparation for publication in Amer- 
ica as a single essay. It appeared eventually, however, in Englan in Good Words уп 
(Тап 1866) 40-48 and was signed “By the late A. Н. Clough”; 17 but it is not found in 

copies of the periodical. 


—— —— А lecture on the period following Swift 37 


This also exists, like the lectures on Swift, in MSS at the Bodleian and at Harvard. In 
the Harvard MS, Mrs Clough has written at the top of fol 1: “(This may be left out if 
preferred)," which I take to be a note to Norton. 


——. —— Lecture on Wordsworth 38 


The original MS of this lecture, in Clough's hand, is at the Bodleian, containing 52 
fols. Another and shorter version of 27 folios in the hand of Mrs Clough, dedgüed for 
publication in a periodical (see my note preceding No 35), was sent by her to Norton 
and is now at Harvard [Am. 539.5(18)]. The purpose of the abridgment was simply to 
remove a few paragraphs that contained amplifications or illustrations which were un- 
necessary in an essay to be read; and in my opinion nothing significant was omitted. 
The rearrangement of the material near the end is an improvement. 

In her letter of Dec 20, 1864, Mrs Clough tells Norton that last week she posted "a 
copy of the lecture on Wordsworth." The Harvard MS bears the ee “New-York 
Dec 29 Br. Pkt.,” which is the date of its arrival in New York by British packet. Minor 
revisions in the hand of Norton are mainly designed to remove the phrasing of a lecture, 
in further preparation of the MS for publication as a review. At the end of the text, Norton 
has written (fol 28 verso): "Running Title — Wordsworth. Art. — The Works of Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. In six volumes. 16 mo. Boston: Little, Brown and Company." The 
reference is to the edition of Wordsworth in “The English Poets" series edited by F. J. 
Child, first published in 1854 and reissued in 1864 (in seven volumes, not six). 

The revised MS then appeared in the North American Review (of which Norton 
was now an editor), c (Apr 1865) 508-521. Since the article was unsigned, the false 
impression was given that it was written by a living critic who supposedly had the Words- 
worth edition before him. The published text was slightly shorter than Mrs Clough’s MS. 
Norton deleted a few sentences, but far more serious, he crossed out two paragraphs at 
the very end (reproduced below), thus closing the essay on а much more critical note 
than Clough intended. Unfortunately, the North American text was used by Mrs Clough 
when she reprinted the essay, without reference to any previous publication, in PPR 1 
309-325 and PR 305-321, where it is called “Lecture on the Poetry of Wordsworth.” 

On Маг 10, 1865, Mrs Clough wrote to Norton [Harvard, bMS. Am. 1088 (1380)], 
expressing her pleasure that the Wordsworth paper was to appear in the North American, 
and adding: “Thave no doubt you are quite boe about the concluding paragraph, inde- 

endently of fitting it to the Review: These were some remarks i шне different 
Eu anything the writer would have said later after Tennyson's many later poems had 
come out, & I took out some but not enough." 

There is a critical comment on this essay by Henry Sidgwick in his review of PPR, 
Westminster Review xcu (Oct 1869) 383—384, reprinted in his Miscellaneous Essays 
and Addresses (London 1904) 84—85. 


17 І wish to thank Professor Buckner Trawick for calling this to my attention. 
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1851—52P, continued 
The concluding paragraphs in the Bodleian MS (and in the Harvard MS too except 
for the second and third sentences, which are what Mrs. Clough "took out") are as 
follows: 

Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, the three great names of the last & not least 
remarkable era of British Poetry have passed away. They have left behind 
them nothing that can at all pretend to compare with them. 'The Novels of the 
day are not nearly as remarkable as the Immortal Waverleys: the Poets I fear 
are yet more inferior. You need not however fear for yourselves or your suc- 
cessors. Ав the great German Poet says, 


Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke 
Sind herrlich wie am ersten Tag. 18 


If I might venture in conclusion to recommend you meantime to а Course full 
of hope in this kind, I should speak to you of Natural Science. Heat, Light, 
Magnetism, & Electricity, are I incline to think likely in the Poetry of the Future 
to replace with signal advantage the Daisy & the Pansy & the Smaller Celan- 
dine; & to vie with the interest even of Human Passions & Affections —~ to make 
us forget o'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea & the last words of Marmion. 

still we shall err if we forget that Poetry also is a sort of Science, a Register 
at any rate of phenomena, & phenomena of the most subtle, evanescent, in- 
tangible nature; whose chemistry far transcends in strangeness & in dignity 
all the experiments of all existing retorts & crucibles. 


—— —— William Cowper 39 


The lecture on Cowper in the Bodleian MSS was published with only minor revisions 
(blanks left for proper names filled in, the paragraphing increased, a few words changed, 
and the short notes on Burns at the end omitted) in Good Words vu (Mar 1866) 208~ 
212, signed, “By the late A. H. Clough.” 

In the plan made in 1859 by Clough and Tom Arnold for continuing Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets, Clough was to do the Cowper: cf С п 566, 567. 


— — Lecture on Scott 40 


This lecture of 16 pages in the Bodlelan MSS is poy the first of at least two lec- 
tures on Scott, since the survey of his life and work breaks off rather abruptly in 1805. 


—— —— On Language 4] 
This Bodleian MS of one or perhaps two lectures begins with a characteristic salute 
to “human equality” (cf Nos 46 and 47) which leads into a passage on the importance 


of Teutonic languages and culture, especially German and English. Most of the MS 
discusses the history and “the genius of our tongue.” 


—— — —— Poetry and Skepticism 42 
This Bodleian MS of 2% pages, for which I have supplied the title, warns young 
readers that poetry "does not altogether look to the truth"; and that even for those who 
make a business of discovering it, reality is "a very difficult matter indeed to arrive at 
and apprehend." The tentative date is based on the possibility that the MS was con- 

nected with the London lectures. 
Archytas of Tarentum 43 


Fragment of 1% pages in the Bodleian MSS on the theme that one must not act when 
angry. The similarity in paper and ink to the previous item, and the same use of classical 
instances to teach a moral truth suggest the same date. 


1852 The Development of English Literature . 44 


А lecture in MS of 70 folios in an unidentified hand and without title: Harvard, bMS. 
Eng. 1036(5). Except for the last six folios, it was printed, with a few minor omis- 





18 Goethe, opening speech of the “Prologue in Heaven,” Faust, Part 1, translated by Louis Mac- 
Neice: "These inconceivable creations / Keep the high state of their first day." 
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sions, in PPR 1 337-355 and PR, 333-351, where it was called "Lecture оп the De- 
velopment of English Literature from Chaucer to Wordsworth," and dated 1852 (from 
the reference on PPR 1 340 or PR 336). When Mrs Clough decided not to print the last 
six folios dealing with the nineteenth century, she made the title indicate the new terminal 
point. The title I use fits the MS. 
These last folios are an alternate ending in a separate blue book designed to take the 
lace of the final paragraph in PPR 1 355 or PR 351 that refuses to carry the sketch any 
er. They were omitted by Mrs Clough, probably because they repeat materials in 
the Wordsworth lecture (No 38) on PPR 1 314-315, 320-322 or PR 310-311, 316-318. 
The lecture was first given at University College, probably on Thursday, Oct 14, 1852, 
when Stanley Jevons.wrote in his journal of hearing "the introductory lecture of the 
arts, by Professor Clough, on the Literature of England." 1? It was again delivered, ap- 
parently, and with some revisions, at Harvard on Jan 5, 1853 (С п 361): see PPR 1 188 
or PR 195, where Mrs Clough rewrites Clough's statement of Dec 18, 1852, from Cam- 
bridge that he is "to read that lecture here" (с п 349), to make him say he is "to read a 
lecture here on English literature." (The "that" of Clough's phrasing implies that the 
lecture was not a new one, and dovetails with my suggestion above about its first 
e eS РЕА reparing an edition of Clough lough 
ter on, in 1854, when Norton was an edition of Clough’s , Clou 
sent him “the old Cambridge Lecture” io oat what he feared would be too ius a 
volume (C m 481). This may be the MS at Harvard, but since the alternate endings 
are both included, leaving the MS in need of an editor’s hand, the Harvard MS is 
probably the one sent by Mrs Clough to Norton on Jan 26, 1865: see my note pre- 
ceding No 35. 
The last six folios of the Harvard MS, taking the place of the last two paragraphs of 
the printed text are as follows: 


I must pass into the precinct of the new century, if I am to tell how these | 
new poetic luminaries were utterly effaced as it were from the heavens by 
Scott's brilliant northern coruscations — The Lay of the Last Minstrel did 
not appear till 1805, or how again Scott in his turn was obscured by the more 
flery radiance of Byron (whose Childe Harold appears in 1812) & diven from 
the field of Verse seeking to maintain his supremacy in a region where he finds 
his true strength — the Waverley Novels begin in 1814. гү while these 

eat competitors were still absorbing the popular attention, Shelley, & a little 

ter Keats, fulfil their brief & seemingly ineffectual courses. When they vanish, 
the world has not b to listen to them; has not finished yet listening to Byron 
& to Scott — Ви Byron is quickly to follow & Scott ere long to decline, & 
the World for some reason or other is to bethink itself of reading Wordsworth, 
& Shelley shall have his turn & Keats his disciples: These poetical careers, & 
indeed the lives themselves of the Poets form you will observe a sort of con- 
centric system — the little arc of Keats who died young was included in that, 
not much greater, of Shelley, who survived him till 1822. Under Byron's glories 
commencing in 1812 & closed by his death in 1824 they both submit to be com- 
prehended. Scott, from his first poetic to his last prose Romance forms a larger 
curve above, — his death dates in 1832. Wordsworth passes over him, stretch- 
ing meantime far away in a mighty arch through the very zenith of the oy 
firmament. Goethe born in 1749, known through all Europe in his early уоп 
by Werther & writing the last act of his Faust immediately before his death in 
(his?) 86th year,19^ іп 1832 may be said to encompass them all. Of the charac- 
teristics of this new epoch — of its purport & its significance, I shall not on 
the present occasion attempt to give any analysis, or any misrepresentation. 
I vali not bid you forth with Byron o'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 


19 Letters and Journal, ed his wife (London 1886) 22. Jevons gives "the 15th, Thursday,” but 
in 1852 Thursday was the 14th, and that date is confirmed in Henry Crabb Robinson on Books 
and Their Writers п 720, diary for "Oct. 14th,” 1852: "Then I came to the University College, 
where Clough, who had already das pas his professorship of English Literature, yet delivered 
his lecture prepared on the History of English Literature. But, admirable as the substance was, 
so ill delivered was this lecture that it gave little pleasure." 


19а Goethe died in his 82nd year, Mar 1832. 
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1852, continued 
nor detain you at home to meditate in tranquil evening walks with Wordsworth; 
or tell you to go & enjoy cheerful out of doors pleasures & occupations with 
Scott — We will not enquire why Wordsworth keeps us doing nothing at 
home; why Scott does not find us something better to do; or whether Byron 
has any notion of what in his flery eagerness he wants to do; to what shore he 
will himself or us “O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea.” Nor again 
will I ul for any theory which shall explain & arrange & classify these various 
& discordant voices, these multifarious & contradictory impulses, still sounding 
in our ears & still working in our hearts, far less wi M. ink to reunite their 
true & timate meanings in any e precept — I not presume to say, 
the bu of all this ade to pr this thing" or "do that thin " here is 
the way, or that is the way — walk in it. I will not precipitately seek to draw 
any crude conclusions ere long to be subvented by another scarcely more ma- 
tured; nor apply to the living phenomena before us for example the theory 
which M. Philaréte Chasles, a most learned critic of English literature, takes 
' for his usual guide; a theory which traces through all English literature from 
Milton through Addison, Richardson & Cowper to Wordsworth & from Dryden 
thro’ Swift Fielding Smollett to Burns & Byron the Puritan & the Anti Puritan 
tendencies; nor recurring to my own particular view given here today will I 
seek by taste or colour or philosophic decomposition to detect in the expanse 
of waters compassing & beating upon us streams derivable from the living well 
of Chaucer, or the great sources of Shakespeare or Milton or Hume — Let it 
be enough that here we are, & have eyes to see what is here before us — 


The next four items (Nos 45-48), in the handwriting of Clough, carry 
the general title of “Letters of Parepidemus” in the Bodleian MSS. In a 
shorter form and reduced to three (Nos 46 and 47 have been combined), 
they were prepared for publication by Mrs Clough and sent to Charles Eliot 
Norton in 1865. This MS in her hand, is at Harvard [bMS. Eng. 1036 (10)] 
where it has been catalogued misleadingly as "Letters to various persons, 
from America and England." On January 26, 1865, Mrs Clough wrote to 
Norton in 1865. 'This MS in her hand is at Harvard [bMS. Eng. 1086 (10)] 
inary letters written 1 on the voyage to America & 2 on arriving, which, if 
you don't think it possible to do anything with — you might perhaps like 
to see." She means, “. . . if you dont think it possible to publish them in а 
periodical:” see my note preceding No 35. 


1852 November "Letters of Parepidemus on Board the Canada 1852" 45 


This familiar essay in the form of a letter (Bodleian MS of 27 pages, 6 of them blank) 
is partly made up of materials in C п 326-331. It is signed “Teelothen,” which is a 
transliteration of xnAo8ev, кеше "From Afar." This pseudonym was then replaced, 
apparently, by "Parepidemus" (“The Sojourner”). 


—— November or December Letter of Parepidemus 46 


This Bodleian MS of only 4 pages and without signature seems to be incomplete and is 
pep 8 first draft of the next item, since the latter begins with another version of what 
e carried away with him from America twenty-five years ago. Here, in a discussion of 
the meaning of equality, he says he brought to England “a good deal of ineradicable 
republican sentiment.” 
His reference to an arrangement that he was never to write “exact and literal truth” 
(cf Mrs. Clough’s reference to “imaginary letters") suggests that these essays were 
planned before he set sail. 
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— — Letter of Parepidemus 47 


This Bodleian MS of 16 pages, signed “Parepidemus,” is a continuation or a revision 
of the previous item. In this sion of equality Clough strikes hard at political and 
economic injustice, and at the Carlylean doctrine of might makes right. In a sentence 
that links his left-wing politics with his distaste for luxury consumption, he says that what 
he carried away from the United States twenty-five years ago was “a sense of natural 
equality between man and man, and a reluctance to take more than my fair share, so 
strong as to be apt at times even (This is perhaps a European possession ) to pass into 
an indisposition to claim of my own voice any share at all. 


---- —— Letter of Parepidemus from America. 1852 48 


1852? 


1853? 


1853 


This Bodleian MS of 7 pages, one blank, is a sharp attack on British and American 
imperialism. Like No 46 it is unsigned and is probably incomplete. 


Observations of a Young Cur 49 


A fable of 4 pages (Bodleian MSS) in the form of a dialogue between a young cur 
and his uncle, the “elderly sheepdog,” on the subject of whether all dogs are equal 
“originally and in themselves.” The discussion involves the relative effects of her 
and environment. The very tentative date is based on the fact that Nos 46 and 47 also 
deal with equality. 


A Sunday Morning Contemplation 50 


Five meditations in a Bodleian MS of 18 pages. The main theme is the weary dis- 
illusionment with reading and speculation that appears conspicuously in Nos 55 and 56, 
both written in America in 1853. But the same idea also appears in “Amours de Voyage,” 
Canto III, letter x (1849) and “Say, will it, when our hairs are grey" (1851). The date, 
therefore, is uncertain. 


“An ill world . . ." 51 


This 4-page Bodleian MS was written in а mood of extreme depression, similar to 
that of the previous item. Its attack on humanity is reminiscent of Swift, 


Fragment of a lecture on the Iliad 52 


This short MS (Bodleian) is very probably the lecture Clough started to write, with 
original translations, in Jan 1853 at Cambridge: See C п 361, 362, 365. His reference to 
"that civilisation which we commonly call European and which we might I suppose 
also call American," supports that hypothesis. 


“Oxford University Commission" being a review of Report of Her Majesty's 
Commissioners Appointed to Inquire into the State, Discipline, Studies, and 
Revenues of the University and. Colleges of Oxford (London 1852) North 
American Review rxxvi (April 1853) 369-396 53 

Because of its autobiographical nature, a small section of this review, p 390—393, was 
ee by Mrs Clough in PPR т 405-408 and PR 309—402 as "A Passage upon Oxford 


tudies: Extracted from a Review of the Oxford University Commissioner’s Report, 1852.” 
СЕ C п 366 369 381 383 (two references) 388 389 391 411. 


“Recent English Poetry" North American Review тххуп (July 1853) 1-30, 
being a review of Alexander Smith, Poems (1853); Matthew Arnold, The 
Strayed Reveller and Other Poems (1849) and Empedocles on Etna, and 
Other Poems (1852); William Sidney Walker, Poetical Remains, ed J. Moul- 
trie (1852); and William Allingham, Poems (1850) 54 

This review was largely, but not entirely, reprinted in PPR 1 359—383 and PR 355-378. 


The discussion on p 27—30 of Walker and Allingham was omitted without mention and 
the essay called “Review of Some Poems by Alexander Smith and Matthew Arnold," so 
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1858, continued 
> that few if any readers have realized that the essay was incomplete. Under Mrs Clough's 
influence, her title and text were unfortunately adopted for the only other reprint, in 
Victorian Poetry and. Poetics, ed Walter E. Houghton and G. Robert Stange (Boston 
1959) 381—388, but the text has there been annotated for the first time. Clough refers 
to the essay in C п 417 419 494—434; and Arnold in The Letters of Matthew Arnold to 
Arthur Hugh Clough, ed H. F. Lowry (London and N. Y. 1932) 135 140 144. 

The following passage about Walker, on p 27-28 of the original article, sounds very 
much like Clough's view of himself at the time he was writing, when his own similar 
weaknesses were bearing down on him for the mament with special force (see the 
letters written to Blanche Smith from Cambridge in 1853): 


The school-fellow and college friend of Praed, marked from his earliest youth 
by his poetic temper and faculty, he passed fifty-one years, mostly in isolation 
and poverty, shivering upon the brink, trembling and hesitating upon the thresh- 
old of life. Fearful to affirm any thing, lest it haply might be false; to do 
any thing, because so probably it might be sin; to speak, lest he should lie; 
almost, we might say, to feel, lest it should be a deception, — so he sat, crouch- 
ing and cowering, in the dismal London back-street lodging, over the embers 
of a wasting and dying fire, the true image of his own vitality. "I am vext,” 
is his weak complaining cry, 


With many thoughts, the kindly spirit of hope 
Is sick within me; fretting care and strife 
With my own heart, have ta'en from solitude 
Its natural calm. . . . 

. . . Censure and disbelief, 

And pitying smiles, and prophecies of ill 
From friendly lips, like ever dropping dews, 
Chilling the inward spirit of resolve, 

Weigh me to earth. 


—— “Recent Social Theories" North American Review тххуп (July 1853) 106- 
117, being a review of Charles Eliot Norton, Considerations on Some Recent 

Social Theories (Boston 1853) 55 

Mrs Clough printed "Extracts from a Review of a Work Entitled ‘Considerations on 

Some Recent Social Theories’ ” in PPR 1 411-417 and PR 405-419. The extracts omit 

all the quotations from the book, which were extensive, but include most of Clough’s 

own text. For the attribution of the article to Clough and of the book to Charles Eliot 
Norton, see C п 434n and 435. There із a comment on the review by Arnold in Letters 


to Clough, p 138. 
—— “Letters of Parepidemus. I" Putnam’s Monthly Magazine x: (July 1853) 72- 
74 56 


Reprinted in PPR 1 387-395 and PR 381—389. Cf C m 398. 


—— “Letters of Parepidemus. II" Putnam’s Monthly Magazine п (August 1853) 
138-140 57 
Reprinted in PPR 1 395—402, PR 389-396 and Poems (1951) 582—588. Since this essa 
deals with the subject of Homeric translation, it may stem from the lecture Cloug 
started to write in January of the same year: see No 52 and the references there to 
Correspondence. Clough found some misprints in Ње Putnam text: cf C п 403. 


1853? Review of a book on Progress 58 
This incomplete MS (Bodleian), employing the editorial “we” of a reviewer, begins 

with a paragraph on progress but its real ы {сб is the dangers of sentimental benev- 

olence, very much on the line taken by Carlyle in “Model Prisons,” Latter-Day Pamphlets 
(1850). The remarks on that topic in PPR x 166 (PR 171) give the gist of Clough’s 
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argument, and are in fact found almost verbatim near the start of the MS. Mrs Clough 
prints them as though taken from an undated letter to an unnamed correspondent. A 
passage on duelling has obvious relevance for Dipsychus, Scene VI. 

The reference to a railroad from Boston to St Louis and a telegraph line from Halifax 
to New Orleans suggests that the MS was written during Clough’s stay in America, and 
probably in 1853. The same view of benevolence appears in his review of Norton’s book 
(No 55) in July 1853: see PPR т 417 or PR 411-412. 


1853 after JulyP Fragment on America 59 


This Bodleian MS of 4 pages comparing America with Europe finds America weaker 
in knowledge but stronger in the power to act. The conjectural date is based on the 
fact that of this idea ap in a letter to Norton written shortly after Clough’s 
return to England: cf C n 460. 


—— А review of Considerations on Some Recent Social Theories, in Westminster 
Review rx (Oct 1853) 604-605 60 


Clough was asked by John Chapman, editor of the Review, to contribute this notice 
of Charles Eliot Norton's book (cf No 55) to the article "Contemporary Literature of 
America”: see C п 468. 


1853-54? Letter on University Reform 61 


A formal letter of 12 pages іп the Bodleian MSS addressed "Sir" and apparently 
replying to what "Sir" has said, pron in a public letter to a newspaper or magazine. 
The subject is the need to improve "University teaching and Бег teachers" by 
changing Ay ri which at present are responsible for the low level of both. The 
occasion is the Oxford University Bill, introduced into Parliament by Gladstone in March 
1854 and signed into law in August of the same year. 

This letter may be regarded as a sequel to No 34; indeed, Clough mentions the 1852 
Report, though not his own previous letter. 


1853? "Notes on the Religious Tradition" 62 

When these notes were printed in PPR 1 421—428 and PR 415—421 Mrs Clough assigned 

the MS "to the last period of his life.” But the MS is in the so-called 1852-3(A) Notebook 

in the Bodleian: see Poems (1951) 474, 480. A few paragraphs are on two folios 
(Bodleian MSS) called "Paper on Religion." 


1858P Fragments of History from Plutarch 63 
This incomplete and scrappy MS (Bodleian), which should be called "Draft for a Pref- 
ace to Plutarch," contains PR some biographical material on Plutarch which was used, 
verbatim, in the Preface to No 66, and (ii) an essay that was later rephrased for the Pref- 
ace to No 67, in which Clough argues that ancient historians still have their values despite 
the fact that Niebuhr, Arnold, Mommsen, Thirlwall, and Grote have written more ac- 

curate histories by using modern methods of research. 


1859 “Poems and Ballads of Goethe” Fraser's Magazine їх (June 1859) 710-717, 
being a review of Poems and Ballads of Goethe, translated by W. E. Aytoun, 
D. C. L., and Theodore Martin (Edinburgh and London 1859), signed 


A. H. C. 64 
This essay on translation is related to Nos 57 and 65. The positive attribution to 
Clough is in C п 568. 
18592 Оп Poetical Translation 65 


This Bodleian MS of 4% long sheets describing the difficulties of translation was 
probably the first draft of the opening paragraphs of No 64. A sizable section was printed, 
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1859P, continued 


1859 


1860 


in а revised form, in that article, p 713 note; and at one point Clough refers to "the 
translator of whom we are about to speak," and acida to quote four lines that 
appear on p 713. 


Plutarch's Lives. The Translation called Dryden's. Corrected from the Greek 
and. Revised by А. Н. Clough (5 vols, Boston 1859) 66 

Clough's "Preface, containing а Life of Plutarch," is on p v-xxix. There have been 
many reprintings of this work, which is still the standard translation. Comments by 
Clough, mainly on reviews, are in С п 570-576 and PPR 1 229 or PR 238; and by Arnold 
in Letters to Clough, p 151. 


Greek History from Themistocles to Alexander in a Series of Lives from 
Plutarch. Revised and Arranged by A. H. Clough (London 1860) 67 


"This selection of eight lives, which is arranged in chronolo order to form, Clough 
says in his Preface, "a sketch of Greek history," end designed primarily as a school teat, 
has also run through many editions. See Clough, C п 575-577, and Arnold, Letters to 
Clough, 151—152. The Preface, p v-ix, is partly intended to counteract the fact that 
Plutarch, as Clough said elsewhere (C п 571), “is quite put out of fashion by Thirlwall, 
Grote, and Co." Its theme is described in No 63. 


* ж ж 


1840-41? Addenda ad Apocalypsin secundum interpretationem vulgatam 68 


This facetious dialogue in Latin between Spiritus and Pandemia (the flesh) may 
have been written by Clough at Balliol, and if so, toward the end of his residence. 
It ap in a notebook called "Latin prose," now at the Bodleian Library. The title 
is followed in another hand, very faintly, by "Check HFL” (or possibly “Н of L”), 
which suggests the signature of a tutor; but there was no tutor at Balliol with these 
initials in Clough's time, and the tutor's initials were normally written at the end of 
а composition. 

The subject and tone anticipate the dialogue in the opening scenes of "Dipsychus," 
which shows — if the date is correct — that before he took his degree, Clough was 
beginning to move out from the shadow of Dr. Arnold's Puritanism. Pandemia is the 
“common” or "vulgar" Aphrodite (Eros pandemos), who is contrasted with the 
"heavenly" Aphrodite in a passage in Plato's "Symposium," 180-181, which Clough 
must have had in mind. His Latin title, therefore, in which "vulgatam" is а pun, 
means I think: “А further and quite {ritual revelation according to the vulgar 
— not the Vulgate — interpretation." (The last syllable of "Apocalypsin" is a trans- 
literation of the Greek.) 


APPENDIX 


THIS appendix is a list of essays or speeches which Clough тау have written, 
with the evidence on which the possibility in each case is founded. Items 
numbered 4-13 are records of speeches he gave at an Oxford debating society 
called The Decade. 


1835 


Two prefaces to The Rugby Magazine Al&A2 
See the note before No 1 above. 
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1838-39 Undergraduate essays АЗ 


Since other notebooks preserve the essays for 1837—38, 1839—40, and 1840-41 (see 
revs Ne it is reasonable to suppose that the notebook for 1838-39 has been 
st or id. 


1 


Between 1843 and 1845 Speech on the motion: "That Tennyson was a greater 
poet than Wordsworth" A4 
Reported by J. C. Shairp in PPR 1 25 or PR 26, where the date is suggested; and in 
the Christian Remembrancer хім (Jan 1863) 65-86, reprinted in the Living Age txxv1 

(Feb 21, 1863) 393-394, 20 
Speech on the motion: "That the character of a gentleman was in the 
present day made too much of" А5 

Reported іп some detail by Shairp PPR 1 25-26 or PR 26-27. 


1844 or 1845 Speech in favour of Lord Ashley's Ten Hours Bill, attacking laissez- 
faire A6 
See Tom Arnold, “Arthur Hugh Clough: A Sketch,” Nineteenth Century xum (Jan 

1898) 107. Clough’s anti-laissez-faire point of view is in C 1 128, 130, 148. 


1846 February 14 Speech on the motion: “That means ought to be adopted by 
the Legislature for recognising formally the social and political importance 
of the manufacturing interest" A7 

Reported by John Conington, PPR x 31 or PR 32, and in the Christian Remembrancer 
cited in No A4, p 66-67, reprinted in the Living Age p 394. 

—— June 9 Speech on the motion: "That any system of moral science, distinct 

from a consideration of Christianity, is essentially imperfect" AS 
Reported by Conington, cited in No AT. 





1847 March 6 Speech on the motion: "That the study of philosophy is more im- 
portant for the formation of opinion than that of history" A9 
Reported by Conington, PPH 1 32 or PR 33. 


—— May Speech on the subject: “The advisability of a separation of Church 


and State” : A10 
See Mrs Rosslyn Wemyss, Memoirs and Letters of Sir Robert Morier (2 vols, London 
1911) 137. 
1847 and 1848 "Three other speeches at The Decade All, А18, A13 


Conington, PPR 1 31-32 or PA 33, гр that there were "five" speeches "in 1847 
and the early part of 1848.” Only two, A9 and А10, are accounted for. 


1844-48 Lectures at Oriel, probably on classical subjects А14 
C£ C 1135, 138, 169. 

1851-52 А lecture on Swift at University College А18 
See No 38 above. 

——- —— А lecture on Scott at University College A16 


See No 40 above. 


20 According to the Christian Remembrancer, the motion was: "That Alfred Tennyson is the 
greatest English poet of the age." 
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There are remarks in the Correspondence or the "Memoir" which suggest 
that between 1848, when Clough resigned his Oriel Fellowship, and Aug 
1853, when he undertook the heavy task at the Education Office, he may 
bave written some essays that have escaped notice. On Sept 4, 1848, he said 
(C 1217) he might not write any more verse, but had “а notion for Essays." 
On Jan 8, 1852, after he had lost the Professorship at Sydney, Bonamy Price 
urged him to write for the North British Review (C т 302-303), sending him 
a list of likely subjects and promising to write to A. C. Fraser, the editor, in 
his behalf.** In her "Memoir" (PPR 1 43 or PR 45) Mrs Clough says that 
Clough wrote "several articles" while in the United States for the North 
American Review, Putnam's Monthly Magazine, "and other magazines." But 
only articles listed in the two periodicals that are named are known to exist, 
viz: Nos 38, 53-57. 





21 A search іп the National Li of Scotland for correspondence between either Clough or 
Price and A. C. Fraser proved fruitless. 


Mrs Kirkland's *Essay on Fiction? 


With an introduction by Tuomas OLLIVE МАввотт 
Hunter College 


AROLINE Matilda Stansbury Kirkland (1801-1865) and William 

Kirkland (1800-1846) have the distinction of being the only “husband 

and wife team" to appear in Poe's Literati of New York City. The lady is the 
better remembered of the two. 

There is a vague tradition among people who have not read them that the 
Literati papers were generally very severe. The publicity of Louis A. Godey, 
in whose Lady's Book they originally appeared in the issues of May to Octo- 
ber 1846, certainly emphasized the “sensation created” by them. Three of 
the sketches — all about men with whom Poe had quarreled — were severe 
indeed. But the rest were mild enough. 

In the New York Evening Mirror, May 26, 1846, a writer whom Poe, in 
correspondence, said was the then editor, Hiram Fuller, wrote an article dis- 
paraging the series, but chiefly on the ground that the sensational element 
was not to be found. 


Said he: 


We had heard that Mr. Poe wrote with an antique pen dipped in gall 
and mustard, and we find him using a crow quill and ink, “warranted 
free from corrosive qualities.” 


and again: 


People were looking for a furious unbottling of carboys of vitriol, torrents 
of aqua fortis, and demi-johns of prussic acid. But . . . what was our 
astonishment to find only a few slender streams of sugar house molasses 
and 227 cordial, trickling through the soft pages of Mr. Godey's 
Lady's Boo 


Certainly Poe treated Mrs Kirkland kindly enough. For her books on "life 
in the West" — that is, our Middle West — he has nothing but praise. A 
New Home — Who'll Follow, 1839; Forest Life, 1842; and Western Clearings, 
1845, are lauded without qualification — something unusual for Poe. He 
points out that most sketches of the backwoods emphasized the "characters 
strange to us sojourners in the civilized east." To Mrs Kirkland “we are in- 
debted for our acquaintance with the home and home-life of the backwoods- 
man." Her merit "lay not so much in picturesque description, in racy hu- 
mour...asin truth and novelty.” Poe also assures us, "She is frank, cordial 
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... brilliantly witty. . . . a general amiability prevails . . . the whole coun- 
tenance beams with benevolence and intellect.” All this came before, as 
editress of the New York Union Magazine in 1848, she bought two of Poe’s 
poems — and rejected “Ulalume.” 

After her death, April 6, 1864, Mrs Kirkland’s papers apparently came 
into the hands of J. Kirkland, Station Agent of the Great Western Railroad at 
Tilton, Vermillion County, Illinois. There was issued one of the many period- 
icals of what are called the Sanitary Fairs — “the profits to be devoted to 
the U. S. Sanitary Commission." Some of these periodicals are fairly com- 
mon, but that issued at Tilton, The Prairie Chicken, is very rare. 'The file at 
The New York Public Library (Rare Book Division) is still apparently the 
only one located. It ran monthly from October 1, 1864, to September 1, 1865, 
and was printed at Champaign, Illinois. 

From its columns comes the above information about it, and the following 
introduction to another novel by Mrs Kirkland. 


Essay on works of Fiction &c., 
Written as a preface to an unpublished Novel. 





BY THE LATE MRS. KIRKLAND. 





"None grow old but those who were never any thing but young" — said 
the sententious Rachael Levin; and she said few better things. Yet if that 
"freshness of the heart" which falls "like dew," be the essence of youth, 
society takes care that we shall learn to substitute something for it which 
she teaches us to call wisdom, — but which we feel to be sorrow. 

"Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of morning," is the cry of 
nature; we must attain to something of divine before we can prefer the 
sobered smiles of evening. Life's teachings have a deep meaning and an 
eternal value; but the learners in her school shed many tears the traces of 
which are ineffaceable — traces which change, if they do not deform. 

It is perhaps from a sense of the value of these teachings, and from a 
desire to obtain them at smaller cost, that the world has always loved the 
contemplation of imaginary life. There is something akin to experience, yet 
devoid of the suffering which is inseperable from experience, in following 
the fortunes of a human creature like ourselves, endowed with like affections, 
subject to the same snares, longing after the same happiness. We rejoice 
in his success, we sympathize with his disappointments, we admire his virtue, 
and, sometimes, perhaps, profit by his errors. We live his life, for the time, 
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and we transfer the conclusions drawn from this imaginary experience to the 
conduct of real life. 

If this be indeed one of the sources whence springs our delight in fiction, 
the writers of fiction assume a heavy responsibility. They are teachers of 
morals; and as those who insinuate falsehood are more dangerous than those 
who proclaim it boldly, so must these teachers, if unfaithful, be more perni- 
cious than the setters forth of unveiled evil. False maxims of life lead thou- 
sands to ruin; and some of our graver moralists ascribe many of these wrecks 
to the prevalence of fictitious writing. Such considerations make the con- 
struction of a novel seem a bold attempt. We shall confine ourselves as much 
as possible to real life, trusting that an adherence to nature will secure both 
variety and utility. 

Society everywhere is one in its principle features. The witty lady M. W. 
Montague said that in all her travels she had met with only two kinds of 
people — men and women. Yet society in America has in this its transition 
state peculiar features, and, it seems to us, sometimes presents peculiar diffi- 
culties. The one point of a constantly increasing 2. to luxury and 
indulgence, conflicting with an incessant and inevitable subdivision of prop- 
erty, creates contradictions between habits and income, and a feverish 
anxiety for wealth, which are at once the reproach and the misery of our 
country. Young men who have been educated to enjoy and to require all the 
appliances of wealth are sent forth into the world to get their living, just as 
well prepared for the struggle and the sacrifices implied in that expression as 
the bird who should be pushed, е from the nest, is for a sustained 
flight. The father complacently boasts his intention to keep the loaf under 
his own arm, and leave his boys to fight their way as he did; forgetting en- 
tirely that the very habits which his wealth has entailed upon them unfit 
them for any life less luxurious than his own. À daughter, endowed with 
tastes and accomplishments fit for a princess, must either sell herself for an 
establishment, or marry somebody as ill-fitted as herself to bear the hard- 
ships of life. And when a couple thus united have consumed all the best 
part of life in agonizing sacrifice and effort, the parental fortune is divided, 
and whether each share be large or small, it serves again to unfit the second 
generation for the toils that must be theirs on entering into life. We have 
got to learn the difficult lesson that simple and frugal habits are alone suited 
to our republican maxims of government. Whether we shall be convinced 
of this in time, or whether the contradiction between luxury and democracy 
is yet to be our ruin, remains to be seen. But while we are making the experi- 
ment the social condition of our people presents some points worthy of 
notice. We know not that we shall catch these points, but such is the aim of 
our simple history. 
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Our 18th-Century English Series 


One way to grasp the intricate, divergent 
strands of a century's "taste" (clue- 
threads of а cultures meaning) is to 
seize upon a decade where the strands 
run parallel for a moment, as Professor 
Sigworth manages to do in our first ar- 
ticle this month. What happens to the 
conflict of Palladian and rococo when 
crossed by fads for "Gothic" and "Chi- 
nese”? Why? Has any period shown 
more symptoms of what we fondly call 
"the fragmentation of modern life" than 
England's fifth decade after the Revolu- 
tion Settlement? 

We are pleased to bring to Bulletin 
readers this analysis of 18th-century taste 
in furniture and architecture, as a con- 
tinuation of the discussion launched in 
previous essays on 18th-century English 
printing and dancing. But we are also 

ublishing it separately, with several ad- 

itional illustrations, two pages of Notes 
on the Illustrations, a Bibliographical 
Note, and an indescribable two-color 
Chippendale title раве, Preprinted and 
ready for immediate delivery: The Four 
Styles of a Decade (1740-1750) by Oliver 
F. Sigworth (36 pages, $1). 

It is our hope that as many kinds of 
readers and collectors (including typo- 
philes) will appreciate this latest illus- 
trated pamphlet as they have done the 
two that may now be called its earlier 
companions: 

Printing as an Index of Taste in. Eight- 
eenth-Century England by Bertrand 
H. Bronson (40 pages, 4 plates, $1.25). 
“(Тһе first edition is almost exhausted, 
but a new one is in preparation.) 

Famed for Dance: Essays on the 
Theory and Practice of Theatrical Danc- 
ing in England, 1660-1740 by Ifan Kyrle 
Fletcher, Selma Jeanne Cohen, and 
Roger Lonsdale (64 pages, 8 plates, $1). 


We invite further 
contributions that 
will complement 
this series — or ex- 
tend it into other 
epochs and other 
cultures. 

As a matter of 
fact one reviewer 
has responded to 
the Essays on Danc- 
ing by pleading for 
still further studies 
— while at the same time praising the 
skill and scholarship of the present es- 
sayists and wishing that London had 
“something like the ballet department 
of the New York Public Library . . . with 
its splendid archives." Thus Fernau Hall 
in the July issue of Ballet Today. “One 
of the most interesting sections of the 
book,” continues Mr Hall, “is to be found 
at the end of Selma Jeanne Cohen's es- 
say where she discusses the attitudes 
to expressive dancing and mime of 
Weaver, Noverre and Fokine. This is 
a very complex subject, and Miss Cohen 
opens it up admirably; it now remains 
for her and others to study this matter 
more deeply, taking account of the fact 
that choreographers do not always prac- 
tise what they preach. The subject is 
intensely topical at the present time, 
when a number of talented young chore- 
ographers are trying to find their own 
solutions to the problems of expressive 
movement." 





Our Americana Checklist 


Our latest publication with aid from the 
Emily E. F. Skeel Fund is A Checklist 
of Additions to Evans’ American Bibli- 
ography in the Rare Book Room of The 
New York Public Library, compiled by 
Lewis M. Stark and Maud D. Cole (122 
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pages, $3.50). It came off the press 
shortly after our last announcement and 
has been immediately put to use by bib- 
liographers (especially Mr Roger P. 
Bristol of Charlottesville, who is prepar- 
ing & comprehensive catalogue of addi- 
tions to Evans). 

Its 1,289 entries run from 1646 to 1800 
and include photostats ( chiefly of broad- 
sides). The earliest “not-in-Evans” list- 
ings in the Library’s annotated set, basis 
of the present short-title-list, were made 
by Wilberforce Eames. 


Other New Publications 


The Library has recently issued a second 
printing of the Fifth Edition of Augusta 
Baker's Stories: A list of stories to tell and 
to read aloud 
(TT pages,$1). 

In connec- 
tion with the 
recent Chek- 
hov Centen- 
nial Exhibi- 
tion, we pub- 
lished a com- 
pilation by 
Rissa Yach- 
nin of Chek- 
hoo in Eng- 
lish, 1949- 
1960 (16 pages, 25¢), supplementary to 
the 1949 compilation by Anna Heifetz, 
which is still available: Chekhov in Eng- 
lish (35 pages, 40¢). 

The second volume of Some Twen- 
tieth Century American Composers: A 
Selective Bibliography, of which some 
excerpts were published in the July Bul- 
letin, will go to press in September 
(about 64 pages, 8 plates, $1). 

Part IV (1610-1619) of Tobacco, A 
Catalogue of the Books, Manuscripts 
and Engravings Acquired since 1942 in 
the Arents Tobacco Collection at The 
New York Public Library, by Sarah A. 
Dickson, will be published in October 
($5 by subscription). 
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And finally, to be published almost as 
soon as this Bulletin, we are preparing 
a small pamphlet written, illustrated, 
and designed by T. M. Cleland, to ac- 
company the current exhibition of his 
“Works in the Graphic Arts” (see back 
cover). It is to be called: 


The Fine Art of Printing 


The original occasion for Mr Cleland’s 
analysis of, and plea for more penetrat- 
ing attention to, the elementary prin- 
ciples of fine printing as a useful art was 
a meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in 1915 in Berkeley, California. 
He addressed his remarks then, as he 
does now, to librarians as persons in a 
position to acquaint the book-using citi- 
zenry (and themselves) with a realiza- 
tion that the printing of books “is, or 
might be, a fine art.” 

Everyone’s quick agreement with T. 
M. Cleland that his plea is as necessary 
today as it was 45 years ago delights his 
highly developed sense of the ironies of 
human progress. Ten years ago, using 
the word in inverted commas in his title, 
the eminent designer issued a report on 
“Progress” in the Graphic Arts in which 
he narrated a parable about the tread- 
mill of Revolutionary Advance. Mr Cle- 
land had gone to a pet shop to get his 
poor dog а bone. “There was . . . a squir- 
rel there in one of those cages with a 
wheel contraption at one end. He was 
feverishly dashing forward in it with 
an ecstatic expression in the one eye I 
could see from where I stood. I said to 
him quite casually, ‘What are you doing, 
bud, trying to catch up with your own 
tail?’ Without relenting his frenetic mo- 
tion, but rolling his eye at me, he said: 
"What do you think I'm doing — trying 
to catch up with some other squirrel's 
tail? — and don't call me оа”... Any- 
one with even an elementary knowledge 
of the newer developments in Roden- 
tentionalism would know that as a result 
of this revolution I am engaged in, I 
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now possess two tails — one immedi- 
ately ahead of me and one following be- 
hind. The vulgar herd of my species 
waste their lives hopping about in three- 
dimensional trees chasing after nuts. I 
lead a strictly four-dimensional life and 
chase myself because I am a nut? " 

While our book designer is cool to 

much that is “blithely called progress,” 
including the argument that "there must 
be a new ‘esthetic of the machine, ” his 
interest is in good work, not retrogres- 
sion. In The Fine Art of Printing he re- 
jects sentimental anachronism: 
. “Much sentiment attaches today to the 
old fashioned hand press and for per- 
sons whose love of sentiment transcends 
their appreciation of art, books printed 
on it have a special value. Good work 
has been done, we know, on hand 
presses; and with a great deal of time 
and pains it may be done today, but a 
modern cylinder press is, in all respects, 
a finer machine and is capable of doing 
better work of any description, and do- 
ing it incomparably faster and in larger 
quantities." 

In this essay he gives most attention 
to the primary component of printing, 
the type character; and in tracing its 
evolution from "the mechanical imita- 
tion of handwriting" to the status of an 
independent art, in the 16th century, to 
“а complete and speedy disintegration" 
in the 20th, Cleland finds his best ex- 
amples rather distant from the present. 
Yet he insists on his major point: "that 
the fine art of printing is independent of 
materials and conditions, that it is or- 
ganic and dependent only on its own 
inherent elements — type, ink, and 


aper. 
Я What can librarians do? Not simply 
encourage or collect fine printing. "Too 
much lies idle in collections." Mr Cle- 
land insisted in 1915, and reiterates to- 
day, that libraries must employ fne 
printing, make it “work for its living . . 

‘make its presence felt in the common- 
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est of works’” (he is quoting Viollet-le- 
Duc). 

We are exhibiting T. M. Cleland's 
Works, common and uncommon, for the 
next two months. We have also arranged 
to have him design the printing of this 
spirited lecture of his. 


Theatre Collection Accessions 


Diana BARRYMORE CoLLECTION. Fifteen 
volumes have been received, of photo- 
graphs, clippings, programmes, and 
some personal memorabilia, including 
a good deal of material ees to Miss 
Barrymores раг- 
ents, John Ватту- 
more and Michael 
Strange, and other 
members of the 
Barrymore family. 

Miss Barrymore’s 
appearances оп 
Broadway, in sum- 
mer stock, and in 
thecinemaaremain 
subjects of the col- 
lection. 

A large collection ЖШШЕ 
of the letters she received after publica- 
tion of her autobiographical Too Much, 
Too Soon and as a result of her appear- 
ance on the NBC-TV Home show has 
been transferred to the Manuscript 


Division. 


CLARENCE DERWENT COLLECTION. From 
his debut on the stage in England in 
1902, the life of Clarence Derwent 
(1884-1959), was a life devoted to all 
facets of the theatre. Actor, author, di- 
rector, he served as President of Actors’ 
Equity Association, 1946-1952, and as 
President of the American National The- 
atre and Academy from 1952 until his 
death. He founded the annual Clarence 
Derwent Awards presented in New York 
and London for outstanding perform- 
ances by actors in supporting roles. 
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The collection received includes pic- 
tures of most of the productions in which 
Mr Derwent appeared, especially Kind 
Lady, Lady Precious Stream, The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, Lute Song, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, and the Hamlet pre- 
sented by an American company in 1949 
at Kronberg Castle at Elsinore; photo- 
graphs, many of them inscribed, of many 
of Derwents colleagues; various pro- 

es; notes used in the preparation 
of his autobiogr Вр The Derwent 
Story (1954); material concerning 
his appearances with various university 
and summer theatres. 

Included is much similar material con- 
cerning Derwent's sister Elfrieda, who 
died in 1958. 


Frank M. Ноут Grrr. Frank M. Hoyt is 
related to the Hoyt and Sinn families 
who figured prominently in the theatre 
of Brooklyn in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. The collection includes 
programmes of the Brooklyn theatre, a 
few mementoes of Col William Sinn, 
and autographed photographs of about 
fifty stars of the American stage in that 
period. 


Piarwnricuts’ Company Girt. Formed 
in 1938 and dissolved in 1960, the Play- 
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wrights’ Company has produced the 
works of Maxwell Anderson, S. N. Behr- 
man, Sidney Howard, Elmer Rice, Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood, and several other dra- 
matists. This gift, consisting of some 
forty scrapbooks of mounted clippings 
and hundreds of folders of unmounted 
clippings, programmes, photographs, 
and press release material, amounts to a 
complete history of this important the- 
atre organization and all its produc- 
tions. 


GwENDOLYN VALENTINE Слет. An ac- 
tress and for long a volunteer worker 
in the Theatre Collection of this Li- 
brary, Gwendoyln Valentine has pre- 
sented a collection of photographs and 
programmes. The outstanding American 
actress Julia Marlowe is especially well 
represented with memorabilia that in- 
clude some rare, unposed pictures. 


PauL J. Woopwarp Cottecrion. This 
collection consists of: 88 scrapbooks of 
clippings, programmes, halftones — 
mainly concerning New York theatre 
production; 55 scores of musical shows 
— mostly twentieth-century American; 
volumes т-у of the Burr McIntosh 
Monthly; and miscellaneous clippings 
and souvenir programmes. 
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The Four Styles of a Decade (1740-1750)* 


By Ouen Е. SicwonrH 
University of Arizona 


Е though it is always the most conveniently available ma- 
terial for the study of the historic past, is not always a reliable mirro: 
of the life of an age. In such an age as the early eighteenth century, when 
the literature, perhaps to its benefit, was closely governed by tradition, it is 
probably true that the writers did not always say what they meant or mean 
quite what they said. We may, then, profitably turn to other manifestations 
of the creative energies of the period in the hope of shedding light in some 
of the corners literature leaves dark. 

In this essay Ї shall discuss non-literary taste: "taste" — or perhaps "fash- 
ion" — as exemplified principally in architecture and furniture during the 
decade 1740-1750. I shall indicate a relationship between the various ap- 
parently diverse tastes, and suggest in very general terms how an under- 
standing of these tastes can contribute to our understanding of the literature. 

In speaking about the taste of the 1740s, one main problem is to decide 
what that taste was. Confronted with Palladian doorways, Gothic mantle- 
pieces, rococo candelabra, and Chinese settees, the commentator is apt merely 
to shrug his shoulders and depart, or else to discuss only one of the various 
styles in isolation with no more than tentative glances at the others. The 
other problem is to understand how such apparently diverse styles could 
have enjoyed concurrent popularity. It is this stylistic confusion, not so 
much in architecture as in interior decoration, which makes the decade 
particularly interesting, for it was a time of transition between the fashions 
of the age of Queen Anne and the style of Adam which dominated the later 
years of the century. 


* Based on a paper read at the Modern Language Association in New York, 28 December 1958. 
[407] 
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In speaking about these styles I must be understood to be omitting any 
but passing reference to the tastes of most Englishmen of the time and to 
be confining my discussion to the fashions current among those influential 
few who could afford to set the modes, the envied (and copied) few whose 
wealth enabled them to be the most receptive instruments to record the 
changing fashions. The fact that, like most people everywhere, they were 
not themselves creative made them the more sensitive to those subtle 
changes in the social tone which emerge in the choice of a wallpaper or of 
a poet. 

Those few people, during the 1740s, might have been undecided whether 
to decorate a new room in the style advocated by the Earl of Burlington 
(or rather by his protégé Mr Kent) — the Palladian; whether to follow the 
French fashion, rococo; or whether to be even more daring and modern 
and decorate the room as a Gothic cloister or a Chinese garden. In archi- 
tecture the dominating style would almost certainly have been the Palla- 
dian, and in interior decoration it might have been rococo; yet there is ample 
evidence of the popularity of Gothic for small buildings, particularly in gar- 
dens and shop fronts, and a surprising amount of eighteenth-century Gothic 
furniture remains. The Chinese was also extremely popular for small build- 
ings and furniture, and both of these styles combined readily with the rococo, 
which, in turn, appeared in various guises in Palladian designs. 

So far as the elements of the designs are concemed we may roughly group 
the Palladian and the Cothic on the one hand, both of which emphasize 
formal symmetry; and the Chinese and rococo on the other, the Chinese as 
having a strong tendency toward asymmetry, and rococo as abandoning 
symmetry altogether. This division of the styles between the symmetrical 
and asymmetrical would seem to represent a dichotomy in the taste of the 
decade, perhaps a schizophrenic indecision between "conservative" and 
“modern.” As a matter of fact, as we shall see, the division is more apparent 
than real, for since the variously expressed creative impulses of an age — the 
impulses which can lead to choosing an armchair as well as to writing The 
Dunciad — are each in some sense expressive of the era as a whole, there 
is no reason why the taste of a time, expressing something about the totality 
of that time, may not as readily reveal divisive as unifying forces. We tend, 
today, to stress the atomistic diversity of our age, while looking back 
to these earlier times with nostalgia for a serenity and unity which 
seem lacking in our own lives, In doing so we certainly impose a greater 
unity of sensibility and taste upon the middle decades of the eighteenth 
century than can in fact be justified. England in the 1740s was no more 
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unified in these respects than any other age, yet the four styles we have 
glanced at are centripetal not centrifugal; they have greater similarities than 
have generally been recognized, and it is the areas of similarity which are 
significant. 

Except that the term had not been invented, a man of the 1740s might have 
spoken, just as we do today, of the “fragmentation of modern life.” The Tories, 
because they were in the pay neither of Walpole nor Pelham, refused bitterly 
to admit the Whigs to virtue, and both parties were fragmented by internal 
dissention; the somnolent Established Church was as beset by dissenters 
as ever; England again strayed into a war by no means popular; and, of 
course, there was Bonnie Prince Charlie and “the forty-five,” though that 
was more a dying gasp than a dynamic symptom. On another level of so- 
ciety the incredible consumption of gin led to vagrancy and crime, and va- 
grancy led to increased gin drinking. Even a cursory survey of the age erases 
the conventional picture of calm restraint and elegance which, though we 
know better, we still almost automatically associate with “neo-classicism.” 
Indeed, Pierre-Jean Grosley speaks of “The English, who are profound 
thinkers, violent in their desires, and who carry all their passions to excess 
...’2 and the Abbé Le Blanc, in his Letters on the English and French Na- 
tions, remarks that “[The English] people is of all the others known, the 


























Fic 1 Charles Over A Garden Seat 


1 A Tour to London, or New Observations (1772) x 149. Grosley was probably in England in 
the late 1740s. 
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most impatient under every thing uneasy to them. . . .”* The pictures by 
Hogarth surely support those judgments. 

As a result of such social tensions the conscious and necessary effort of 
English society in the first half of the eighteenth century was directed, in 
the first place, toward maintaining the settlement of 1689 against the force 
of occasionally very severe stresses crystallized within the social arrange- 
ments, and, in the second place, toward the development of that commer- 
-cial prosperity which was the source of political and social power. It is not 
hard to see why the men of the time found it necessary to believe that 


THE Love of Order, sure, from Nature springs, 
A Taste adapted to the State of Things. 

Nature the Power of Harmony displays, 

And Truth and Order shine thro' all her ways.? 


The aesthetic theory of the time emphasized, willy-nilly, the regular struc- 
ture in the arts, the balance of one element against the other, which the 
social effort implied. If irregularity was to be permitted, it was to be a care- 
fully regulated irregularity subject to "rules" no more lax than those enun- 
ciated in The Essay on Criticism. 'The conventional and academic art, the 
artifacts which were, like much of Kent's furniture, controlled by such rules, 
attempted to achieve the conclusive quality, the balance, the simplicity and 
order of a parliamentary compromise or a happily terminated business ven- 
ture. 

That there should have been contemporary objections to the more extrav- 
agant tastes of the decade, then, is only to be expected, and since the 
grounds for these objections provide an insight into the conditions from 
which the tastes sprang, I shall digress for a moment to discuss one of them. 

Writing in The World for March 22, 1753, William Whitehead remarks, 
referring to the early 1740s, "A few years ago every thing was Gothic; our 
houses, our beds, our book-cases, and our couches, were all copied from 
some parts or other of our old cathedrals. . . . This, however odd it might 
seem, and however unworthy of the name Taste, was cultivated, was ad- 
mired, and still has its professors in different parts of England." By the time 
Whitehead wrote, Gothic seemed to have been succeeded by the Chinese 
style as the most fashionable mode, and in that year Hogarth wrote in the 
Analysis of Beauty (1758, p 45), “There is at the present such a thirst after 
variety, that even paltry imitations of Chinese buildings have a kind of 


2 1747, Letter VIII, 1 44. 
3 An Essay on Design and Beauty (Edinburgh 1739). 
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vogue, chiefly on account of their novelty: 
but not only these, but any other new-in- 
vented characters of building might be reg- 
ulated by proper principles. . . " The proper 
principle in this case was "simplicity," a 
principle which Hogarth was attempting to 
supply for the rococo, which had come into 
fashion for interiors during the late thirties. 

It is highly significant that the lack of 
such a principle should have disturbed even 
Hogarth among more academic commen- 
tators and have been a ground for his ob- 
jection to a taste of his time. In a period 
of transition, aesthetic or otherwise, it is 
always "principles" to which men feel the 
need to appeal; thus "simplicity" was a con- 
cept which so flourished in the theory of 
the time because of the particular social 
history and contemporary pressures which 
shaped the awareness of the age. Yet the 
actual artistic products did not in this dec- 
ade any more generally correspond to the 
aesthetic theory than they do in any other. 

The smaller London or country houses, 
indeed, seem to conform to the "proper 
principles" but we must remember that 
these were generally not the houses of men 
who pretended to or could afford "taste." 
Buildings of consequence, whether private 
or publie, were, during the 1740s, almost 
universally Palladian, and it is to this style 
that we must first look in discussing the 
taste of the age. 

By the 1740s the Palladian architecture 
of Burlington and Kent had become less 
restrained than the purer English baroque 
of Wren's St Paul's and decidedly less so 
than the City churches. If by "restraint" one 
means simplicity of architectural line and Fic 9 Pier Glass 
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lack of ornament, or ornament severely controlled by the total design, the 
Palladian structures are certainly less restrained than the plain-fronted Queen 
Anne houses, the sole decorations of which were usually pillars and a pedi- 
ment or fanlight to set off the doorway. By contrast the Palladianism of 
the 1740s is frequently "busy" with purely decorative balustrades, ascend- 
ing orders, heavy cornices, and adventitious statuary and urns. It is sym- 
metrical but hardly simple, regular but not therefore restrained. Burling- 
ton, by his own influence and as a patron of William Kent, probably 
preserved Wren's English baroque architecture from proceeding to a 
full-blown rococo,* and Burlington's own Palladianism — an Englishman's 
misunderstanding of a Renaissance Italian’s misinterpretation of a class- 
ical Roman's misinformation about Greek architecture — clearly owes 
something to Wren's greatest style. But while Burlington and his disciples 
attacked Wren (Shaftesbury speaks of seeing "the noblest public build- 
ings perish . . . under the hand of one single court-architect" 5), he was 
in turn not free from attack on the grounds of taste. Allan Ramsey, in 
his “Dialogue on Taste," remarks, referring to English Palladianism, “The 
present taste of architecture was formed, not upon the palaces and dwelling- 
houses of the antient Greeks and Romans, of which there were no 
vestiges at the revival of the arts, but upon their temples and other public 
buildings, from which the ornamental part has been borrowed and applied to 
domestic use in a manner abundantly absurd, for the most part; and which, 
nevertheless, custom has rendered agreeable to the sight." * This objection 
was not to the chaste and restrained houses erected by the Squires Allworthy, 
but rather to those great houses which, but for lack of resources, many a 
Squire Allworthy would gladly have built — such heavy piles as Blenheim, 
Houghton Hall, and Chiswick House, the product of purses which could stand 
to be drained by the latest fashions. The objection was, fundamentally, to a 
lack of "simplicity." 

Architecture adhered more closely to the "rules" than some other crea- 
tive activities simply because building a house is an expensive business and 
the results of the enterprise cannot be hidden. The Palladians continued to 
hold the field. Yet there is a disturbing quality about much of the Palladian- 
ism of the 1740s, as though the buildings were glass globes which had cooled 
too quickly and might explode in splinters without warning. I mentioned 
in passing the balanced "busy-ness" of the Palladian architecture, the in- 


4 See James Lees-Milne, The Age of Adam (London 1947) 4. 
5 Second Characters, ed B. Rand (Cambridge 1914) 21. 
в The Investigator, 2nd ed (1762) 52. 
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creasing tendency toward more ornamentation and toward ornamentation 
which was not organic in the design pattern. In this respect the Palladianism 
of the 1740s can be compared to the high baroque of the Continent, though 
it never went to such extremes. For example, Isaac Ware’s otherwise pleas- 
ant design for a Palladian front is marred, the lines of the pattern are broken 




































































Ес З Isaac Ware A Palladian Front 


by purely arbitrary statues at the corners. The lengths to which the tendency 
could proceed are illustrated by Charles Overs fantastic Ionic Temple, 
which would not have been countenanced by Burlington, but which 
nevertheless clearly evolved from Burlingtonian Palladianism. Even so ex- 
cellent a structure as Gibbs’s Radcliffe Camera at Oxford (1739-1749) has 
a restless quality of movement (and this is part of its excellence) which is 
certainly in part the result of the series of paired urns which interrupt the 
line of the balustrade and which never correspond, from whatever position 
the building is viewed, to the second tier of urns upon the buttresses of the 
dome. This sort of thing is not necessarily an artistic defect, but it does 
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illustrate how, even in Palladian structures, the decorative elements seem 
striving to extend beyond the limits of the total design. 

The furniture and artifacts which go with the Palladian architecture dis- 
play the same qualities. Mr Ralph Edwards, in his introduction to the cat- 








Я (Жоллс- ыы n: 
Fic 4 Over Ionic Temple 


alogue of the 1955-1956 Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
"English Taste in the Eighteenth Century," remarks of the term "Baroque" 
that it “may be held to imply composition in mass, the substitution of a 
sense of dynamic movement for classic order, a thorough exploitation of 
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plastic form and a bold, scenic use of light and shade: with these essential 
properties is mixed a considerable element of the grotesque." This is very 
well; but it is not clear why those who could afford the best furniture 
available should want "dynamic movement" in their armchairs. Item four- 
teen of the exhibition, for example, was a carved and gilt armchair designed 
by William Kent about 1730 (there was, incidentally, no furniture at the 
exhibition dated between 1740 and 1750, though there were several pieces 
at each terminal date). The catalogue describes this chair as follows: “hoop- 
ed back, baluster arms with scroll decoration, ‘broken’ cabriole legs with 
Indian masks; upholstered in contemporary cream and crimson Italian vel- 
vet." Another of Kent's pieces, designed by him for Burlington, is a carved 
and gilt oak chair, with "scroll legs, female masks on knees, cresting of 
acanthus scrolls centering in shell" (No 29). My own impression of this 
piece was of overdecoration and bad proportion; the legs seemed too fra- 
gile to support the weight implied by the arms and back. A mahogany 
card table, about 1740 (No 66), is described as having a "frieze carved with 
festoons of vine leaves centering in front with Bacchic mask; legs with paw 
feet; on shoulders lion masks with rings." Again the modern observer reacts 
to heaviness and superfluity of decoration obscuring a basic beauty of line. 
It was interesting that the eighteenth-century furniture to which such ob- 
jections can be raised was almost exclusively that constructed between 
1730 and 1760. 

Even in these descriptions, inadequate as they must be, the criteria men- 
tioned by Mr Edwards emerge: there is an ostensible effort to stress the 
"classic," but it is purely in formal balance of design and in a plethora of 
carved reminiscences of classic themes; there is no doubt a substitution of 
"dynamic movement for classic order," and an interest in plastic form and 
the element of the grotesque. Mr Edwards calls this furniture "baroque," 
(Sacheverell Sitwell calls the same furniture Palladian), but whatever we 
call it we must recognize that this was the furniture designed for Palladian 
houses, whose relatively serene exteriors did not hint at the stylistic chaos 
often found within. We can get an idea of such an interior, and judge the 
extent to which the practice fell short of the ideal of "simplicity," from a 
cross section of Houghton, a strictly Palladian structure illustrated and 
held up as a model by one of the most ardent Palladians.' There were not 
many houses like that designed for Bernard Ward, Member of Parliament 


т The Plans, Elevations, and Sections; Chimney-Pieces, and Cielings Of Houghton in Norfolk. 
Built by the Rt. Honourable Sr. Robert Walpole . . . The whole Designed by Thomas Ripley 
Esq. Delinated by Isaac Ware and William Kent, Esqrs. . . . London . . . MDCCLX 
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for County Down and later Lord Bangor, who admired the Palladians, 
while his wife had developed a taste for the Gothic of Strawberry Hill. 





























Fic 5 Ware Interior Cross Section of Houghton 





“Castle Ward,” as a result, combined the two fashions, one front having 
classical pillars and pediments while the other was decorated with pointed 
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windows and battlements.? But the interiors of even Palladian houses were 
not infrequently as much a hodge-podge of styles, particularly among the 
haut monde of London. 

Of the three styles other than Palladian prevalent at the time, the 
Gothic is probably, oddly enough, the most restrained, at least in its 











Fic 6 Thomas Chippendale A Gothick Bed 


use for furniture and interior design, where a careful balance of struc- 
tural and decorative elements frequently presents an impression more 
“Palladian” than much of the actual Palladian furniture. The Gothic 
motifs are generally confined to the trefoil and quatrefoil, and the ogee 
and pointed arch. These elements are often intermixed in geometric 


8 Constantia Maxwell, Ireland Under the Georges (London 1940) 92. 
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designs. But the Gothic also had its extravagances, as the Gothic bed 
and Gothic bookcase in Chippendale’s Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker's 
Director * demonstrate. 

The rococo and Chinese styles are even more pronounced in their "sub- 
stitution of a sense of dynamic movement for classic order." The rococo is 
sufficiently familiar to need little comment except to point out that the 
designs are usually based on the "C" and "S" curves. It is notable that 
classic reminiscences are frequently incorporated into the patterns, and 
that Gothic ruins also appear in a uniquely English style. The lack of sym- 
metry is, of course, the essence of the rococo, which makes its appearance 
in England under circumstances 
more artificial than those which 
attended the  Palladian and 
Gothic. The high baroque from 
which the Continental develop- 
ment of rococo may be traced 
never struck root across the 
Channel. 

Chinese furniture, as illustrat- 
ed in the Director and in surviv- 
ing pieces, is sometimes as rig- 
idly symmetrical as Kent’s, and 
is “Chinese” only in the use as 
decorative elements of pagodas, 
willows, mandarins and the other 
exotic figures which so struck the 
popular imagination; but in de- 
signs for screens, girandoles, and 

generally in purely decorative 
Fic 7 Over А Chinese Temple uses the tendency of the Chinese 





9 1762 edition. The first edition was published in 1754. I am aware of the fact that the Director 
style is generally not that of a practical furniture maker, that the designs in the book are 
extremely eclectic, and that, therefore, there is no genuine Chippendale style. The book, how- 
ever, even though very expensive, was popular — as three editions testify — and must be taken 
to represent some kind of ideal of taste. This is the sort of furniture many people obviously 
would have liked to have possessed, even though furniture makers, for the most part, very 
sensibly refused to oblige. (The fantastic Chinese bed, made by Chippendale or one of his 
followers for the Duke of Beaufort and now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, proves that 
some of even the more extravagant designs were executed.) The fact is that Chippendale's 
Director is an index to a taste of the time, albeit a taste which could not very often be indulged. 
See the discussion of problems connected with the Director in Herbert Cescinsky, English 
Furniture from Gothic to Sheraton (Garden City, М. Y. 1937) 265—283. 
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mode toward sharawadgi (as Sir William "Temple called it) becomes 
irresistible. 

Now it is not enough merely to say that these forms were borrowed 
from Continental baroque, or that the studied imbalance of rococo (cf Ho- 
garth's curve of beauty) was transplanted from France, or that the Chinese 
taste was a natural expression of oriental trade. These statements are true 
and unilluminating. Nor is it possible to account for these tastes on the 
grounds that the buyers merely bought what artisans produced. The popu- 
larity of these tastes cannot be laid to such artisan-designers as Chippendale, 
for artisans producing domestic articles do not usually (at least until the 
time of William Morris) work under any burden of ideas as to what they 
ought to be making or what the public ought to buy. William Kent may 
have been an exception because of his association with Burlington," who 
did have very strong preconceptions as to what the taste of the time should 
be, but even with the influence behind him of so eminent a nobleman as 
the Earl of Burlington and Cork, Kent would not alone have been able to 
set a mode — nor could Burlington alone have done so — unless those 
persons who purchased the articles of taste were prepared to receive such 
a new fashion. The artisans produced what their patrons ordered, and the 
question still remains why these tastes — all of them having in common 
the elements of the grotesque, of tension within formal stability of design, 
or, їп the case of rococo, of tension within a carefully regulated imbalance 
— why these tastes should have appealed to that section of the English 
public which was in a position to set the modes. What need did these people 


10 Works (1720) 1 186. The essay "Upon the Gardens of Epicurus; or, of Gardening" is dated 
1685, apparently by the 1720 editor. The particular passage, though it has been quoted in 
other studies, is interesting enough to bear repeating: 

"Among us, the Beauty of Building and Planting is placed chiefly in some certain Propor- 
tions, Symmetries, or Uniformities; our Walks and our Trees ranged so, as to answer one 
another, and at exact Distances. The Chineses scorn this way of Planting, and say a Boy that 
can tell an Hundred, may plant Walks of Trees in strait Line, and over-against one another, 
and to what Length and Extent he pleases. But their greatest Reach of Imagination, is employed 
in contriving Figures, where the Beauty shall be great, and strike the Eye, but without any 
Order or Disposition of Parts, that shall be commonly or easily observ'd. And though we have 
hardly any Notion of this sort of Beauty, yet they aen a particular word to express it; and 
where they find it hit their Eye at first Sight, they say the Sharawadgi is fine or is admirable, or 
any such Expression of Esteem. And whoever observes the Work upon the best Indian Gowns, 
or the Painting upon their best Skreens or Purcellans, will find their Beauty is all of this Kind, 
(that is) without Order. But I should hardly advise any of these Attempts in the Figure of 
Gardens among us; they are Adventures of too hard Atchievement for any common Hands. . . ." 


11 See John Summerson, Architecture in Britain 1530-1830 (Baltimore 1954) 207. Summerson 
is the latest of several scholars who have challenged the traditional view that Burlington was 
a mere aristocratic amateur who was led by Kent. It seems, in fact, to have been Burlington 
who led the way. See also Margaret Jourdain, The Work of William Kent (New York and Lon- 
don 1948) 46-47. 
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of influence and power find satisfied or expressed by these particular fash- 
ions? 

A view of a contemporary foreigner may be interesting. The Abbé Le 
Blanc in several places mentions the great skill of English workmen: 


England has more than any other country of those machines so useful 
to the state, which really multiply men by lessening their work; and by 
means of which one man can execute what would take up to thirty with- 
out such assistance. Thus by turning a wheel, a boy of ten years old gives 
to a hundred things made of steel, all at the same time that beautiful 
polish, which few of our French workmen can imitate. . . . "Tis not in 
great works alone that the English excell: the most common trades here 
seem to partake of the perfection of arts. In all lock-work, which is so 
rudely performed in our country, I equally admire the patience and in- 
dustry of the English workman. . . . With regard to the neatness and 
solidity of work of all kinds, they succeed better in the least towns of 
England, than in the most considerable cities of France. I have seen here, 
in country places, common hands work and put the several parts of a 
piece of joiner's work together with a degree of exactness and propriety, 
which the best master-joiners of Paris would find it difficult to come near. 


He goes on to say, however, 


But at the same time it should seem as if the idea of the exact is the only 
one the Englishman has of the beautiful. The genteel escapes him: he 
requires stronger features to strike him. There is nothing which is not 
susceptible of the elegance of the out-lines. For us it is not sufficient that 
an уш chair be convenient, we require further that its shape be 
agreeable. Our appartments are effectually adorned with what only 
serves to furnish those in London. The English workmen take no less 
pains than ours in seeking this gracefulness in the shape of things: but 
notwithstanding all their endeavours, they have not been able to attain 
it. As much as I admire their invention in mechanical arts, I am equally 
offended at all their productions in the arts of taste. (1 48—50) 


Although it is hard to know precisely what he was objecting to, Le Blanc 
seems to be saying simply that the English have no taste, that hence it 
would be impossible to discuss it. He remarks in another connection that, 
"In general, the English are less struck with the beautiful and true, than 
with the extraordinary and fantastic" (1 110), but he continues the previous 
quotation: "The rule and compass, which guide them in one [i. e., ‘their 
invention in mechanical arts’], are only troublesome to them in the others.” 
Later on he says, “The English are not always happy in their inventions; 
but are unacquainted with the exactness of proportions, and elegancy of 
forms in every thing: and therefore succeed no better in the taste of their 
furniture, than in that of the ornaments of their houses." He goes on to say 
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that the Italians (by whom he presumably means Palladio's followers) are 
the masters of both the French and the English in the architecture and ex- 
ternal ornament of large buildings, but that whereas the French have, up 
to that time, understood "the distribution and internal proportions [where 
the bad taste of the English particularly shows itself] the best of any na- 
tion in Europe, . . . the love of truth does not permit me to flatter my 
countrymen in their faults. . . . We now-a-days in every thing that depends 
upon design as well as in the productions of understanding begin to deviate 
from that noble simplicity which the great masters of antiquity followed 
in all things" (1 283), whereupon he launches into an attack on the rococo, 
though, of course, without so naming it. The interesting thing is that Le 
Blanc did not judge the English unfavorably because they had failed to 
master the peculiar elegances of rococo, but rather because they had not 
adhered to the often-invoked "simplicity" of the Ancients. In this invocation 
he agrees with the English writers of the time, even though his purpose is 
somewhat different from theirs. 





Fic 8 Chippendale А Sofa 


An aesthetic objection to English taste in the mid-eighteenth century 
may be simply an objection to English taste, and it might be instructive to 
provide a running commentary by sensitive and sensible foreigners on Eng- 
lish architecture and interior decoration from Elizabethan times to the 
present, but the peculiar qualities upon which Le Blanc based his objec- 
tions do have a certain objective validity. We have seen that even in the 
larger buildings where excesses tend to be held in check by practical con- 
siderations there is a tendency to blur or distort the balanced and controlled 
formal elements by extrinsic ornament. This tendency can exceed all bounds, 
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can lead to an almost complete absence of clearly defined design patterns 
in such relatively inconsequential decorative articles as girandoles, pier- 
glasses, and small furniture. In small buildings, where expense and conven- 
tion were less important considerations, the excesses of taste become most 
evident. The "umbrello to terminate a view" which would twenty years 














earlier have been a Greek temple now becomes a Gothic or Chinese fantasy. 
How many of the designs of Batty Langley or Charles Over ? were actually 
realized in buildings it is impossible to say; the fact that such designs could 
be seriously proposed and apparently taken seriously suggests that more 
than those few buildings which survive were executed. These small build- 
ings, except, of course, for shop fronts, were generally placed in a landscape 


12 B. & T. Langley, Gothic Architecture, Improved by Rules and Proportions (1742). Ba 
Langley к, joke later in the century for his йоз to create "orders" of Gothic archi 
tecture and for the preposterousness of his designs; there is no reason to believe he was 
considered a joke in фе 1740з. 

Charles Over, Ornamental Architecture in the Gothic, Chinese and Modern Taste . . . con- 
taining pei. of Several Sorts, Gates, Garden-Seats both Close and Open, Umbrellos, Alcoves, 
Grottoes Grotesque Seats, Hermitages, Triumphal Arches, Temples, Banqueting Houses 
and Rooms, Rotundos, Observatories, Ice-Houses, Bridges, Boats and Cascades . . . (1758). 
n M. Colvin's Biographical Dictionary of English Architects, 1660-1840 gives no information 
about Over. 
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or garden, and we must remind ourselves in passing of the changes which 
had occurred in the English garden — the movement away from Le Nótre 
and parterres to a "natural" landscape, away, that is, from carefully con- 
trolled and strictly symmetrical planning to the sharawadgi against which 
Sir William Temple had warned. 

In architecture and furniture, then, as well as in silverware, clocks, pier- 
glasses, and other artifacts, the formal elements are obscured or distorted 
or blurred by a kind of profuseness of extrinsic ornament which exceeds 
the limitations imposed by the lines of the design. Speaking of the desigus 
of clocks, Le Blanc asks, 


Those stags, dogs, huntsmen, or Chinese figures, which they dispose in 
so odd a manner about the dial-plate; are they its natural ornaments? 
Those cartridges, whether at the top, the bottom, or on the sides, which 
have nothing to answer them; are they really of d se taste? A Shape 
that is, as we may say, undetermined, and unlike all known shapes, is so 
far from being pleasing, that we can't conceive any thing elegant which 
is not terminated, and does not resemble something.!? 


It is such incongruities of ornament which defeat that "simplicity" which 
was the avowed aesthetic criterion of the men of taste of the time. 

As Professor Havens has shown,“ "simplicity" not only was the prime aes- 
thetic criterion but also had been so universally accepted as to have become 
a catchword which could mean all things to all men as a term of blanket 
commendation. It is not, however, difficult to understand what such an 
amateur critic as Hippisley meant when he wrote in The Polite Arts, "A 
man need only look round on the Buildings of most of our modern Archi- 
tects, to see [that they] have run into the same Absurdities which was com- 
plained of in the Greek Sophists; they study foppish and éffeminate Orna- 
ments, instead of Grandeur and Simplicity." і That he was not speaking 
only of the rococo, to which his statement might seem most obviously to 
refer, is indicated by his severe criticism of Wren, who, he says, “has erred 
extremely" both in Temple-Bar and St Paul's. Wren was, during the decade, 
a target for Whig critics, but Hippisley, and Ramsay, whom I have cited, 
are among the very few critics who perceived any lack of simplicity in 


18 1286. The clocks in plate CLXVI of Chippendale’s Director are cases in point. 

14 R. D. Havens, "Simplicity, A Changing Concept,” Journal of the History of Ideas xxv (1953) 
3-32. 

18 The Polite Arts, or, a Dissertation on Poetry, Painting, Music, Architecture, and Eloquence 
(1749) 148. See the bibliographical note at the end of essay. 

16 Samuel Kliger, “Whig ZEsthetics: a Phase of Eighteenth-Century Taste,” ELH, A Journal 
of English Literary History хут (1949) 135-150. 
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the works either of Wren or of the Palladians. There was more, and more 
vocal, criticism of the rococo, to be sure, and of the exotic Gothic and 
Chinese derivatives, but one of these four fashions would have been the 
preference of every person of the time who had any pretense to "taste" and 
any means to indulge it. 

Particular fashions are symptoms of taste, as a headache may be the 
symptom of a disease. The single fashion means no more in itself than the 
single symptom, and must be viewed in the context of other fashions of the 
age. The index to the taste of a time is design patterns — the context in 
which the particular fashion is to be seen. From the standpoint of certain 
elements within the designs, the four styles we have discussed have much 
in common, and it is these common elements which can tell us something 
about the taste of the age and about the age itself. If one looked only at the 
"umbrellos to terminate a view,” at the designs for picture frames and mirrors 
and clocks (and, indeed, at the picture frames, mirrors, and clocks which 
still survive) he might think the 1740s a decade of madmen. It obviously 
was not. Yet taste in furniture and artifacts must be one manifestation of 
that creative impulse which underlies all the artistic work of an age. It is 
that impulse itself which is important, and we may perhaps be able to see 
something of it if we examine the common design patterns through which it 
manifested itself. The furniture and particularly the smaller decorative arti- 
facts are useful for this purpose, as I have said, because they were subject 
only to the general strictures of taste, not to the formulae imposed by hal- 
lowed “rules” deriving from the Ancients (or at least from France) and gen- 
erating apodictic standards for literature, painting, and architecture. 

There are at least three things which the Palladian, rococo, Gothic, and 
Chinese styles of the 1740s have in common. In the first place, there was 
in all of them a violation of the principle of “simplicity,” a reluctance to be 
contained within a regular pattern. I have already mentioned how in Palla- 
dian architecture and furniture the decorative elements tend to “escape” 
from the design; the same thing is observable to a lesser extent in the 
adapted Gothic designs of the eighteenth century. The popularity of the 
ogee, incidentally, is a particularly interesting symptom of the contemporary 
taste because it seems to repeat the “S” curve which is one of the basic de- 
signs of the rococo, which, in turn, seems in its Continental manifestations 
to have adapted the pattern from the baroque. This same curve appears 
sporadically in Palladian designs, particularly in the cabriole legs of much 
of the furniture and in such incidental decorative motifs incorporated into 
otherwise severely classical designs as Isaac Ware’s Palladian doorway, 
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which shows clearly the incursions of rococo, and even looks far ahead to 
Adam, who, however, based his designs more upon the whorls of the Roman 
rinceaux than upon the curves derived from the Continental baroque. This 
"S" curve also appears in such unlikely places as the north front of the 
Royal Infirmary in Edinburgh (1738) and in the volutes connecting the 
cornice of the center block to the wings of the Bank of England (probably 
1766). It appears incidentally in the Chinese designs of the period. It would 
hardly seem accidental, then, that Hogarth's line of beauty is the "S" curve. 

In Batty Langley's book of Gothic designs one finds the ornaments dis- 
tributed essentially after the fashion of the Palladians; in rococo, however, 
the basic design is extremely fluid, often, in fact, entirely obscured by the 
decorative motifs; in the Chinese fashion there are often actual scenic rep- 
resentations, arranged most often not in the pyramidal or other regular 
design of academic art, but with the chief figures grouped to one side of the 
available space, frequently with no balancing element, while Chinese furni- 
ture tended to be extremely cluttered with pagoda roofs and willow trees. 
Each of these styles, even the first two, violates to a greater or less degree 
the actuality of the principle of simplicity while pretending to adhere to it. 

In the second place, there is in all four styles a superfluity of ornament 
— not only are the ornaments disposed in such a wey as to obscure the 
basic patterns, but there 
are frequently simply too 
many ornaments to fit in- 
to the pattern: hence the 
“escape.” In this respect 
the Gothic generally sias 
less than the other three 
fashions (but see Charles 
Over's "retreat" and Batty 
Langley’s astonishingly 
Victorian chimneypiecel), 
while the rococo prob- 
ably shows the greatest 
amount of excess. But an 
examination both of the 
proposed patterns and of 
the actual surviving ob- 
jects reveals over-orna- 
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istic to be expected іп any of the decorative or architectural designs of the 
decade. 

In the third place, in each of the styles there is a looking backward or 
outward toward a different culture — the Palladian to the classic past, the 
Gothic to the English past, the Chinese to a fabulous land the charm of 
which was only enchanced by ignorance, and the rococo, though directly 
derived from France, to a pure dream-world where fantasy was supreme. 
Such looking away from one's own time has since the 1740s become so 
common a phenomenon as to attract no particular notice. It had not been 
common in England before the seventeenth century, and so long as the 
native English style of the early Stuarts remained commonplace it was not 
particularly significant there. By the 1740s, however, there was virtually 
no native "neutral" style without suggestions or reminiscences. There was 
no decorative style which, like the contemporary style of today, suggested 
one's own time and place — with snobbish overtones, perhaps, but never- 
theless finding emotional implications in the here and now. The style most 
nearly approaching contemporaneity in the 1740s was perhaps the rococo, 
but if the rococo was the "neutral" style of the time, we would hardly 
know what to make of the incidental motifs — the shepherdesses, ruins, 
Pans, and so on — which appear in the sharawadgi, surely not without sug- 
gestions which lead the observer away from his own time with the same 
force as Palladian or Gothic. 

In two of these styles — Palladian and Gothic — the formal elements 
of the design are severely and formally balanced, yet almost always they 
are obscured by decorative elements which break the lines and are fre- 
quently responsible for a lack of proportion. In the rococo and Chinese 
styles there is a studied lack of balance, a conscious but carefully controlled 
avoidance of symmetrical formality of design. The treatise providing the 
"proper principles," the aesthetic rationale, for this departure was being 
written during the decade we are discussing, and Hogarth's "beauty of a 
composed intricacy of form," which does, "with propriety . . . lead the eye 
a kind of chace,” 17 was a justification for a sensibility which had been 
evident in English interiors since the mid-thirties. No one, so far as I know, 
has defended the rococo or Chinoiserie on the grounds of simplicity; but 
I do not know that the relationship to the other styles, particularly the 
Palladian, has been pointed out. The impulse to decorate is the same in 
each taste, and the elements of the rococo decoration are at least possible 
derivatives of the decorative motifs appearing in Palladian furniture. The 


17 Analysis of Beauty, ed J. Burke (Oxford 1955) 45. 
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Palladian and Gothic styles, in fact, seem to be straining in the direction of 
rococo, which may almost be said to be their fulfillment. 

The fact is, then, that there is actually a considerable unity in the taste 
of the 1740s. The styles, different as they appear on casual consideration, 
have essential design patterns in common, and it is these common design 
patterns which force us to consider the possibility that the "taste" of an 
age, at least of this decade, or at least of those people of the 1740s to whom 
money was of no concern, sprang from unisolated social forces of the time; 
for it is impossible to think of anything so integral to daily life as the taste 
of the objects with which we surround ourselves as being unrelated to those 
forces which lead us to social, political, or artistic action. 

The force in this case was no doubt that restless "fragmentation" which 
I have mentioned — the same force which is the subject of the last book of 
The Dunciad (and to which the excesses of that poem may probably be 
ascribed)? The centrifugality of the mid-century was generally safely con- 
tained within the social patterns, but it found in the various arts which had 
not been up to that time the objects of critical strictures an expression 
freer and less conscious than it could have enjoyed in those art forms under 
the shadowy protection of the academy, for which men demanded “simplic- 
ity" as their criterion for judgment, while quite failing to recognize that no 
possible standard of simplicity would apply to the objects they considered 
tasteful. 'The fact that in none of the four tastes of the decade does one 
actually find an expression of that ideal which was universally acknowl- 
edged to be the great aesthetic criterion indicates that "simplicity" could 
not say to the men of the time what they needed to have said to them by 
the objects with which they surrounded themselves. 

Let us, however, confine such terms as rococo and baroque to architecture 
and decorative arts, for it is difficult to find valid parallels between various 
modes of expression, and possibly preposterous to make the attempt. To 
say that The Ruins of Rome is Palladian, or that The Complaint or Night 
Thoughts is Gothic would be as unhelpful as to say that the "decorative 
qualities" of these poems "escaped from" the total design. Yet the literature 
was also a part of a totality of the expressive energy of the age. It existed 
in a setting — a physical setting contributing to an intellectual one. This 
18 Edward Niles Hooker үе out that there was during the eighteenth century "a general 
movement in which the forces of uniformitarianism, favorable to standards and rules, were 
v prie to the forces making for diversitarianism.” The increasing distrust of "the rules" and 

e efforts on the part of those punt essays on taste to establish principles upon which taste 
could be grounded would indicate the extent to which the latter forces were predominant. 


See E. N. Hooker, "The Discussion of Taste, from 1750 to 1770, and the New Trends in Lit- 
erary Criticism,” PMLA халх (1934) 578. 
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intellectual setting, in turn, derived as much from the physical as it con- 
tributed to the decorative forms. The decade is, as I mentioned, a transi- 
tional — let us call it, perhaps, an assimilative — one between two periods 
which in architecture and decoration better display a fulfillment of the 
ideals of simplicity. 

In literature also the decade may be transitional and assimilative. It is 
the decade of the "Graveyard School" but also of Pamela and Tom Jones, 
of The Schoolmistress, The Dunciad, The Enthusiast, The Pleasures of Imag- 
ination and of countless Odes, of Hartleys Observations and Hume's 
Philosophical Essays; and each of these works seems to be attempting to 
assimilate new elements into old forms, to bring an order out of diversity, 
to piece together puzzling fragments of experience, Perhaps the title most 
expressive of all was published in 1750, Dodsleys СЕсопоту of Human 
Life, for this was exactly what the literary works seem to be struggling with. 
It had suddenly been perceived, as has often been remarked of the age, 
that the CEconomy of Human Life was not so simple as even the com- 
plexities of Milton made out. Men saw the age “fragmenting,” but the 
available literary forms were not prepared to deal with the problems raised 
by "fragmentation." The un-ease thus engendered found one expression in 
the apparently chaotic taste of the time, expressing, albeit with an imper- 
fect consistency, those divisive forces so disturbing — particularly dis- 
turbing — to the essentially unthoughtful society which determined the 
fashions. 
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The Lancaster Circulating Library 


- By Joan D. Cusumc 
Old Sturbridge Village 


HEN a manuscript catalogue of the Lancaster, Massachusetts, Cir- 

culating Library recently came into the possession of Old Sturbridge 
Village, the date, 1791, excited immediate interest. According to Jesse Shera's 
Foundations of the Public Library, there were at that time only fourteen 
libraries in Massachusetts and probably no more than forty in all of New 
England, most of them located in the larger seacoast towns. Therefore, it 
appears odd that a library should have existed in a small, rural, inland com- 
munity with a population of scarcely more than one thousand, particularly 
when many larger and more prosperous towns were still without libraries of 
any kind. 

The answer to the riddle is not clear-cut, but there is at least one plaus- 
ible explanation. Lancaster, settled in 1634, is the oldest town in Worcester 
County, and it is reasonable to believe that after a century and a half the 
community had lost some of its rough edges, shed its frontier outlook, and 
become sufficiently sophisticated in its tastes to support a library. A brief ex- 
amination of the "literary history" of the town partly supports this conjecture, 
for it appears that before 1790 at least a dozen authors with nearly one hun- 
dred titles to their credit lived in Lancaster. Perhaps the most illustrious was 
the famed Mary Rowlandson whose fabulous tale of her escape from Indian 
captivity thrilled thousands of readers and ran into many editions. None of 
the other writers ever achieved wide renown but, nevertheless, an intellectual 
heritage was established in Lancaster that grew and, in later years, periodi- 
cally attracted such luminaries as Jared Sparks, William Ellery Channing, 
John G. Palfrey, George Bancroft, and a host of lesser lights.? In addition to 
what appears to have been a colony of well-educated men the town was also 
favored in another respect by the early appearance of industry. Thus, at least 
a portion of the population was freed from the rigorous financial limitations 
traditionally imposed by an agrarian economy; and when a few interested 
persons met in October 1790, intent upon creating a library, the time and 
conditions were ripe for the venture. 

This little group formed itself into a proprietary library association, elected 
officers, and drew up bylaws. A constitution stating the purpose of the li- 


1 Chicago, University of Chicago Press 1949, plate rv. 
2 See А. P. Marvin, Htstory of the Town of Lancaster, Massachusetts (Lancaster 1879) 601ff. 
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brary, and eventually signed by seventy-four proprietors, opened with the 
following preamble: 


“We the subscribers . . . being sensible that a general diffusion of knowl- 
edge has a tendency, not only to promote individual happiness, but to 
strengthen the bonds of society, by making ‘man mild and sociable with 
man’; and it being incumbent upon us as members of a free and inde- 
pendent country to use our endeavours to preserve the liberty, freedom, 
and happiness we enjoy . . . ," do hereby form the Lancaster Library. 
(Marvin 540—543) 


Each proprietor was eligible to withdraw books at pleasure, and new pro- 
prietors who were willing to pay "at least three dollars" could be elected by 
a two-thirds vote of the society. The length of time a member might keep a 
book was regulated by the distance he lived from the meetinghouse, and 
varied from six weeks for persons living less than five miles away to four 
months for members who lived more than ten miles away. A fine of twopence 
was charged for each day a book was overdue.? 

The committee appointed to select the first titles for the new library ob- 
viously went about its work with great care. The items purchased reflect to 
a certain extent the post-Revolutionary taste in literature, marked by a de- 
creasing interest in theology and more emphasis upon history, biography, 
belles lettres, and fiction. Using the circulating libraries of the larger towns 
as an index of the popular literary tastes of the day, we find that their col- 
lections averaged 43-55% fiction and belles lettres, 13-15% history and 
biography, 4-10% theology, 6-7% travel and geography, and 5-8% science 
(Shera 149). The Lancaster Library reflected something of the same trend. 
However, rural conservatism is apparent in the selections and, since the 
proprietors were not obliged to cater to the tastes of the public, the collection 
was less frivolous in nature than those of circulating libraries. History and 
biography comprised over 30% of the volumes purchased. Fiction and belles 
lettres took second place with over 2096, works of a theological nature ran 
a strong third with over 17%, while travel and geography made up 10% of 
the limited collection. 

The assortment of titles is interesting because it indicates that some con- 
sideration was given to balance as well as to the varied tastes of the readers. 
Ancient, English, European, and American histories were present in almost 
equal numbers. The slight balance in favor of European history may have 


8 Note that the manuscript catalogue describes the library as a circulating library. Inasmuch as 
circulating libraries were generally considered to be rental libraries the title seems to be a 
misnomer, Ы 
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been simply a matter of chance or perhaps it reflected the post-Revolutionary 
trend away from the study of English history. In support of the latter con- 
clusion it may be noted that five years later Smollett's history was sold and 
the proceeds used to purchase works on divinity ( Marvin 543). The presence 
of such a comparatively large percentage of American history titles, includ- 
ing the biography of Putnam, is another indication of the same trend. Deifi- 
cation of Revolutionary heroes had already begun. The inclusion of works 
by both Adams and Jefferson as early as 1791 does not necessarily indicate 
that partisan politics helped influence the selections but, taken with Montes- 
quieu, Morse's Geography, Barlow's Columbus, and other Americana, they 
may be considered indicative of the growing national consciousness of the 
era. | 

Addison’s Spectator, Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, Pope's Essays, Mon- 
tague's Letters, Sterne's Works, and other items point to the increasing inter- 
est in belles lettres and fiction; and two years later, when Mrs Burney's works 
were achieving universal popularity, the library added six novels to its shelves 
(Marvin 543). Milton's works and The Conquest of Canaan may or may not 
have been a reflection of the lingering spirit of Puritanism, but there certainly 
was very little of a frivolous nature in the collection. Any trend toward 
“modernism” was well balanced by the sermons of Blair, Fano, Knox, May- 
hew, and others, the inclusion of which provided a strong traditional flavor 
as well as satisfaction to diverse denominational views of the proprietors. 

In short, the collection appears to have reflected the interests of a small, 
rural town at a time when the views, tastes, and outlook of New England 
were undergoing a substantial change. The trend toward romanticism is 
clearly represented along with the widening interest in history, biography, 
and secular matters. However, the strong moral tone and the sombre nature 
of many titles indicate a preoccupation with religious matters that remained 
characteristic of many small, rural communities long after urban towns had 
become more secularized. 

The Lancaster Library became a social library in 1800, admitting anyone 
who would pay annual dues of twenty-five cents. In 1850 a division of the 
town forced the library to dissolve and its collections, then numbering more 
than one thousand volumes, were sold at auction. However, most of the books 
were purchased by members who then formed a "Library Club." The club 
eventually gave its collection to the town, thus providing the nucleus for the 
present public library. 
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EXPANDED TRANSCRIPT OF CATALOGUE 


* Asterisk indicates book still in the possession of the Lancaster Public 
Library. Fourteen additional titles are now in the library in later editions. 


[? ed] means that several editions were available in 1791 so that the 


particular edition in the library cannot be identified. 


[Recto of Manuscript] 


Catalogue of Books, belonging to Lan- 
caster's circulating Library, Viz. 


4 Vor. [Catherine] Macaulay's [The] history of England [from the ac- 
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cession of James I to the elevation of the House of Hanover] 
[London 1769—72, third ed. 5 vols, but only vols 1—4 are of the 
third ed] £1:16 


[William] Robertson's his[torly of [the Reign of] Charles [the] 
fifth [Emperor of Germany and King of Spain] [Philadelphia 


1770] 2: 8 
[William] Robertson’s ditto [History] of America [? ed] 1:16 
[William] Robertson’s de [History] of Scotland [During the 
Reign of Queen Mary and of King James VI] [? ed] 1: 4 
Bridans tour thro’ Scisily & Маја [? Malta] [Not identified] 1: 4 
[Oliver Goldsmith] [The] Vicar of Wakefield [? ed] :5 
[Timothy Dwight] [The] Conquest of Canaan [Hartford 1785, 
or London 1788] :6 
[Joel Barlow] [The] Vision of Columbus [Hartford 1787, or 
London 1787] . :6 
[George] Fordyce's Sermons [to Young Women] [Boston 1767, 
or Philadelphia 1787] :10 


[George] Fordyce’s Addresses [to Young Men] [Boston 1782] 
[Lady Mary Wortley] Montague’s Letters [Philadelphia 1787] : 6 
[David] Humphrey’s [An Essay on the] life of [the Honorable 


-1 
Q 


Major-] Gen[era]l [Israel] Putnam [ . . . ] [Hartford 1788] :4 
[Charles] Rollin’s ancient History [? ed: several volumes оп 

ancient history by Rollins were available in 1791] 2: 8: 
Peter the Great [not identified] 6: 


[Cesare Bonesano Becarria] Baecaria [An Essay] on Crimes 


and Punishment [? ed] 5: 
[Adam] Ferguson's ancient History [History of the Rise and 
Termination of the Roman Republic] [? ed] 13: 
* [John] Gregory's comparitive views [of the State and Faculties 
of Man with those of the Animal World] [London 1785] 9: 
*[Vicesimus] Knox's Essays [Moral and Literary] [London 
1787] 13: 
* [T. Addison] [The] Spectator [originals] 1: 10: 


8:13:10 


1:19: 6 
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5 Sold at 1850 auction. 


| т Vor. 2. Works [The Wor 
ж [John] Mason['s Treatise] on 
[Georg е] Anson's {Al Voyage [round the World, in the years К 


3 Vor. 





Knowledge [Worcester 1789] _ 





MDCCXL, 1, I, IIl, Iv] Р ed] - $ 
[John] Miltons Paradize lost [? ed] 6: 


: [John]. Milton’s ditto [Paradise] regain'd I? ed] 6: 


* [Edward] Young's [The Complaint; or] Night thoughts [and 
the Force of Religion] [? ed] 5 
[James] Thompson's [The] Season's [? ed] 5: 
[Alexander] Popes Essays [? ed] `8: 
[John] Gay's Febles [illustrated] [? ed] 4 


Carried Over 


Amount Brought Over 


[Hugh] Blairs Sermons [New York 1790] #1: 7: 
[Philip] Dod[d]ridges Rise & Progress [of Religion in the Soul] 
[Boston 1749] 

*[Edward] Gibbons decline & fall of the Roman Empire 
[London 1788] 


Voltair[e]'s universal History [? ed] 1: 2: 


*[Vicesimus Knox] Eligant Extracts [or Passages in Prose] 
[London, n. d.] 16: 
Tour in Holland [not identified] Т: 


[Thomas] Jefferson's Notes on [the State of] Virginia [Worcester 
1790] 


History of America [not identified] 4: 
[Hugh] Blairs Lectures [upon Rhetoric;] abridged [? ed] 

[John] Adam's Defense of American Const”. [A Defense of the 
yr рза, of Government of the United States of America] 


e 


* [William] Cowpers [The] Task [Worcester 1789] 6: 
[John] Moor's view of Society & manners in France [Switzer- 
land, Germany] and Italy [Philadelphia 1783] : 


[Abbe Claude Francois Xavier] Millots Elements of general 
History [in five volumes, translated from the French] [Worcester 
1789] 2: 


' [David] Ramsay's [The History of the] American Revolution 
1 


. in two volumes] [Philadelphia 1789] 


[Tobias] Smallots [The] History of England [from the Revolu- 
tion to the Death of George II] [? ed] 5 2: 


Montesquie[u]’s [The] Spirit of [the] Laws [Р ed] 9: 
[Voltaire's] [The] Age of Lewis the fourteenth [? ed] 10: 
[Jedidiah] Morses [The American Universal] Geography [? ed] 
Domestick Memoirs [not identified] 

[Jonathan?] Mayhews Sermons [not identified] 

[James?] Fano's Thanksgiving Sermon [not identified] 


eoo 


n: 






8:17: 8 


3:13: 2 


7:17: 6 
£40:17: 4 
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Boris Pasternak іп 1934 


From a photograph in author's collection. Published for the first time All rights reserved 


The Rhythm of Pasternak 


By Arxksis RANNIT 
Art and Architecture Division 


PART II 
Poet in Search of his Place 1924-1936 ж 


HE LIFE of an individual is a drama determined by his social tniverse 
db as well as by his biochemical properties. In а man of Boris Pasternak's 
stature the drama achieves great sharpness of line, yet at the same time many 
tonal and atmospheric qualities not easy to identify or analyze. In a general 
sense it may be said that Pasternak’s personality reflected the socio-cultural 
values sanctioned by the Russia into which he was born aiid. in which he 
lived. But the particular conformation of that reflection is a әй есе that re- 
quires careful investigation. 

Discussing Pasternak’s early poetry in the November 1959 Bulletin I 
touched on the rhythmic dynamics of his work, considering them in formal 
isolation as an aesthetically free manifestation. In the present paper I should 
like to discuss these features in a larger context, viewing them in connection 
with some socio-cultural and aesthetic aspects of his personal philosophy as 
revealed in a trend towards “socialized” uniformity;.and at the same time to 
show how the idealistic, ethical norms of the poet and the romantic individual 
receptivity of his mind kept him from a surrender to that tendency. My 
observations will embrace the period from 1924, the year of Lenin’s death, 
to 1936, the first year of the Trotskyite purge.” After January 1936,” as is 
well known, Pasternak, though a poet of great productivity, was allowed 
to publish in a period of twenty-four years only about fifty original poems 


* Based on a speech delivered at the Pasternak Ceremonial, February 7, 1960, in celebration of 
the poet’s 70th birthday, at the New School for Social Research, New York. Part I of this dis- 
cussion appeared in the November 1959 issue of this Bulletin. 

28 According to the official version given by the Bol'shaya Sovetskaya Entziklopediya tv (1947) 
47, the “Crimes” of the Trotski-Zinovyev group were first discovered in August 1936. The most 
important purges were carried out in 1937, additional ones in 1938. Among the highest Soviet 
officials executed was Nikolai Bukharin (1888-1938), an admirer of Pasternak's poetry, member 
of the Central Commitee of the Soviet Communist Party as well as one of its leading ideologists. 
At the Soviet Writers’ Congress in 1934, Bukharin expressed some criticism of Pasternak’s 
formalism but at the same time he hailed the poet as one of the most important masters of verse 
of our time. 

29 The last two poems of Pasternak before the long silence appeared in the January first issue of 
Izvettya. In one of them Pasternak speaks of a “man living behind the ancient stony walls.” It 
has been defined by Mikhail Korlakov in Navy! Zhurnal тут (1959) 160 asea poem about Stalin. 
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and a few pages of critical prose — despite the somewhat relaxed censorship 
at the end of the last war,?? and the “thaw” after Stalin's death.?! 

To understand to some extent the problems of the period under discussion, 
it is necessary to give at least a passing glance at the impact of political and 
social developments on the lives of Pasternak and his parents, at the adjust- 
ments and accommodations required by a political system which compelled 
every individual to fit himself — his ideas, his way of life, his talents — into 
a single framework. 


I 


BORIS PASTERNAK was born in 1890 among Russian-speaking Jews, in 
Jewish-Christian surroundings colored by the artistic vocations of his parents. 
His father ** was a painter whose most conspicuous talent was for drawing; 
his mother a pianist who instilled in her son a lasting devotion to Chopin. 
Along with the cultural and ethical influences within the family, he also ab- 
sorbed the distinctly Russo-Jewish influences of the community. Coming 
from a center of doctrinal Jewry, Odessa, his parents before Pasternak's form- 
ative years had gone a considerable way toward transfering their social 
allegiance from the Jewish to the Russian cultural group. Pasternak's father, 
in 1905, was made an academician, which in tsarist times normally required 
membersip in the Russian Orthodox Church. 

As to Boris Pasternak's own church affiliation, there is conflicting informa- 
tion. Some say 39 that he was brought up in the Greek Orthodox Church and 
baptized when a child; others hold that he never formally belonged to the 
Christian Church, although it is known that even during the most severe 
years of the Stalin era he attended church ѕегуісеѕ.8* Pasternak's father, while 
living in exile after 1921, became very much interested in Jewish problems. 


30 In 1043, after a seven years silence, a brochure of Pasternak's poems called Na rannikh po- 
yezdakh was published in Moscow; many of the poems included were written in 1936. Another 
slim volume (partly a repetition of Na rannikh poyezdakh) was published in 1945 in Moscow 
under the title Zemnot prostor (see bibliography ). 

31 10 poems from Doctor Zhivago were published in the magazine Znamya ту (April 1954) 
92-95. None of the poems accepted by the censorship represented the core of religious verse 
in the book 

33 Leonid Pasternak, the father of the poet, claimed to be a direct descendant of the famous 
mediaeval Spanish family of Abarbanella. See Max Osborn, Leonid Pasternak (Warsaw, Stybel 
1932) 44. 

38 Edmund Wilson, "Doctor Life and his Guardian Angel" New Yorker (Nov 15, 1058) 217; 
Saturday Review no 41 (1958) 217; Christian Century (1958) 1293; Time (Dec 15, 1958) 80. 
84 I am indebted for this information to the art historian Jurgis Baltrušaitis, Paris, the son of the 
poet Jurgis Baltrušaitis, who was the Lithuanian envoy to Moscow from 1919 to 1939. Pasternak 
was closely connected with the Baltrudaitises already іп 1914, at the time when he lived on the 
country estate of Mrs Mariya Baltrušaitis on the river Oka, a tributary of the Volga. 
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He wrote a book on Rembrandt’s treatment of Jewry,® visited Palestine, and 
before his death in London in 1945 even suggested that his son leave Russia 
and settle down in Palestine. But Boris, having gone through a long process 
of ethnical adaptation and so-called cultural amalgamation, did not consider 
himself a Jew but a Russian. He told his father, as he later told Khrushchev, 
that his feeling of complete oneness with the Russian people would not allow 
him to leave Russia.?9 Thus he could find no place in the ethnical society of 
his father. Nor was he at home in his father's conception of the artist as man 
nor, more particularly, in the universe of his father's aesthetics. Anyone who 
has read Leonid Pasternak's diaries in Max Osborn's monograph ?" will re- 
member the older Pasternak's self-admiring, self-praising pose, a pose well 
illustrated in his self-portraits. Boris Pasternak was in this respect the direct 
opposite of his father. He was a person of extreme modesty, even to the 
extent of seeking anonymity. He was a prophet and as such opposed to any 
kind of egocentric philosophy. 

The taste and aesthetic standards of Pasternak's father, who had come 
under the influence of the Munich school of painting and worked in a kind 
of Russified Degas manner,** met with opposition in the best books of the 
poet’s youth, My Sister, Life and Themes and Variations. His own early taste 
was rather cubist, surrealist, expressionist, or even abstractionist.?? In politics 


85 Rembrandt і yevreistvo o yevo tvorchestve (Berlin, Saltzman 1923). In the epilogue of this 
book on page 79 Leonid Pasternak makes the following strong affirmation: “To tell the truth, 
in the long succession of ages as well as in our present time, neither in Jewry itself nor among 
the people who have реза ange the praise of Ба has there been ап artist more Jewish than 
Rembrandt." Leonid Pas "s essay is interesting to compare with Wilhelm Reinhold Valen- 
tiner's Rembrandt and. Spinoza; a study of the spiritual con; in seventeenth century Holland 
(London, Phaidon Press 1957). 


36 My highly esteemed former colleague at The New York Public Library, Dr Alfred Berlstein, 
has in his radioscript "Pasternak's origin and the religious aspects of his life and work" (Radio 
Free E e, Dec 5, 1958) well described and analyzed the whole delicate problem of Paster- 
nak's and his father's affiliation with the Jewish world. Dr Berlstein refers to a letter written by 
Lydia Slater-Pasternak, the sister of the poet, which includes the following statements: ". . . my 
parents had a Jewish orthodox background, but we grew up without any religion. Our circle was 
mostly Russian, but we had some Jewish friends . . . we have never been Zionists . . . ." See also 
Y. Margolin "Tel'Avivskit Bloknot,” Novoye Russkoye Slovo, (Nov 93, 1958) 3. On the other 
hand Boris Pasternak has been condemned as a traitor of his ethnical origin by a number of 
Jewish writers. See: Jacob Glatstein "Dr. Zhivago: a Jewish Dissent," Congress Weekly (Dec 8, 
1958) 3-5. 

зт Max Osborn, op cit 41-112. 

38 Leonid Pasternak studied at the Munich Academy of Fine Arts under Ludwig Herterich and 
Alexander Liezen-Mayer. Later, due to his stay in Paris and his acquaintance with Degas and the 
Impressionists, he developed a conservative "plein-atr" style. The author has characterized 
L. Pasternak's work in his essay “Rilke und slawische Kunst," Das Kunstwerk ту (1951) 16-19. 
39 Angelino Maria Ripellino in his introduction to Boris Pasternak's Poesie (Torino, Einaudi 
1959) 25, speaks of resemblance between the poet's work and the paintings of M. К. Čiurlionis, 
the precursor of abstract art. He also sees Pasternak's verse developing stylistically in the neigh- 
bourhood of such modern painters as Lyonel Feininger, Paul Klee, and Franz Marc. 
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the poet appears to have accepted his father's judgment — at least until the 
October Revolution. Leonid Pasternak, like most Russian liberals (including 
that large part of the Russian nobility which helped prepare the great out- 
break just as the French nobility had largely assisted the French Revolution) 
acclaimed the Revolution of 1905 and also the democratic, bloodless February 
Revolution of 1917. Disillusioned, however, by the Bolshevik October Revo- 
lution, seen as the successful coup of a strong minority, in 1921 he left Russia 
never to return. From his brief correspondence with Rainer Maria Rilke in 
1924-1926 we learn that he agreed with the Austrian poet's designation of 
Bolshevism as "a new Tartar yoke." *? Boris Pasternak joined his father in 
Berlin in 1922, but after a stay in Germany of several months he returned 
to Soviet Russia. In his own mystic way did he accept, at least in part, the 
Bolshevist system? Did he already at that time feel that it was impossible 
for him to live and create outside his native country? That there appear to 
be no simple answers to these questions suggests the complicated conflicts 
of an artist who lived and worked in a political and social world which he 
could neither accept nor abandon without loss of creative integrity. 


II 


DURING the regime of Lenin, despite many cruelties, there was still some 
freedom of artistic expression and a continuation of many kinds of revolu- 
tionary experimentation in poetry, the fine arts, the theatre, music, and 
architecture. It is true that the great Russian poet Aleksander Blok died in 
1921 completely disillusioned about Bolshevism, and that his opposite num- 
ber the remarkable poet Nikolai Gumiliov was executed in the same year. 
But nobody, so far as is known to me, was persecuted because of a peculiarity 
of style or an eccentricity of expression. The formalism of the futurists and 
especially the metaphorism of the imagists *? flourished in poetry with con- 


40 Ratner Maria Rilke's letter to Leonid Pasternak from Glion sur Territet, Switzerland, on March 
14, 1926. 

41 In his short prose fragment called “Letters from Tula” included in Ње collection of stories 
published in 1925 in Moscow, Pasternak declares: "The poet — from now on we shall put this 
word in inverted commas until he is purged by fire, — the ‘poet’ sees his own image in the un- 
seemly behaviour of the actors and in the outrageous drama which points the finger of accusation 
at bis comrades and his generation.” Gerd Ruge in his Pasternak, a pictorial biography (New 
York, McGraw Hill 1959) — а book which otherwise abounds in sweeping statements and in- 
accuracies — is probably right in saying that “Pasternak did not regard the assumption of power 
by the communists in October 1917 as a catastrophe; nor did he see it as a victory of the most 
modern system in the world” (p 41). 

#2 The Russian literary movement called “Imazhinism” has little in common with the American- 
English “Imagism” of Ezra Pound and Wyndham Lewis. It was proclaimed at the реши of 
1919 in the magazines Sirena (Voronezh) and Sovetskaya Strana (Moscow) by V. Shershene- 
vich, A. Mariyengof, S. Yesenin, A. Kusikov, P. Ivnew, and I. Gruzinov. A ing to V. Sher- 
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siderable vigor. Although Lenin initiated the dogma of socialist realism,* а 
dogma which later killed the spirit of Russian art, he did not manage, in the 
time left to him, to put it into practice. Neither were his cultural functionaries 
able to invent the doctrine according to which Stalinist and Khrushchovist 
critics presume to label a line in a drawing, a color in a painting, or a tone in 
a musical composition pro-Western or anticommunist.“ 


III 


IT IS in all probability soon after his return to Soviet Russia that Pasternak 
wrote his expressionistic masterpiece V ysokaya Bolezn'. Sometimes translated 
High Malady or Lofty Malady, the best English title for this enigmatic work 
is that given it by Eugene M. Kayden: Sublime Malady.** The work has been 
dated 1923 and 1924, but its final version was completed as late as 1928. In 
this long and still manneristic poem Pasternak tries to construct an ideological 
alliance between himself and contemporary Russia. Yet he only occasionally 
calls things by their actual names, preferring to suggest them chimerically, 
conveying in a visionary way the general background of the 9th Congress of 
Soviets. In this poem he criticizes his past allegiance to a different social 
group and adopts the new one: 


We were the music of the ice: 

I speak of my own society 

with which I now intend to leave 
the stage, as I for one must leave. 


shenevich (see his 2 x 2 = 5, Moscow 1920, 19) “a poem is not an organism but simply a throng 
of images.” The movement of Russian imagists fell apart in 1924. A year later the greatest talent 
of this circle, Serghei Yesenin, committed suicide. Notwithstanding some mannerism, there is an 
ingenious, шай, "angelic" quality in Yesenin that resembles William Blake. Pasternak, ап 
enthusiastic admirer of Yesenin, was slightly influenced by him stylistically. 
48 The philosophy of socialist realism is defined by Lenin in his Sochinentya, Vol ту (“Party 
organization and party literature") and Vol xxx: (“About the proletarian culture") as well as 
in the collection d documents called About the party and Soviet press (Moscow 1954). One of 
the best definitions of socialist realism, from the point of view of Soviet materialistic dialectics, 
is given in the last (1957) edition of the Soviet Encyclopedia, Vol хі, 180 “Socialist realism 
is m artistic method, the basic principle of which consists in concrete, truthful historical repre- 
sentation of reality in its revolutionary development, and the most important aim of which is 
the communist education of the masses." 
44 A typical example of Soviet art “philosophy” can be found in the observation of the official 
ainter Aleksander Gerasimov, president of the Academy of Arts of the USSR and a three times 
Stalin prize winner, who, in his article on Delacroix published in Sovetskoye Iskusstvo, 1949 
No 11, p 548 says: “Delacroix is a typical decadent painter. He is especially anti-socialist, anti- 
historical and bourgeois in his use of the color violet. We can, however, pardon some of his 
great mistakes, because he has painted a powerful scene of the French Revolution.” 


45 Boris Pasternak. Poems. Translated from the Russian by Eugene M. Kayden (Ann Arbor, 
Univ of Michigan Press 1959) 66. 
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There is no room for shame: 

I wasn’t made to look three times, 
afraid, three sundry ways at men; 
Yet more absurd that any song 

our word "the enemy." 

I am grieved to find in each far land 


This malady of mind. 

АП my life I've longed to be like others, 
But the world's great age 

Is stronger than my private yearning 
And wants to be - — — like те. 


In Sublime Malady the first accent of the line shifts its position frequently, 
although the movement is not elaborately contrapuntal, and the rhythms have 
a variety, flexibility, and inevitability that sometimes recall the fluctuating 
sound of ocean winds. The freshness of texture, the alliteration, the changes 
from poignant to rounder, cooler rhymes and assonances — Pasternak has 
one of the most flawless consonant techniques in the Russian language, as 
opposed to the vowel techniques cultivated by the symbolists Bal’mont, Blok, 
and Belyi — all contribute to the expressive thaumaturgy of this extended 
poem. 

Some kind of apparition of a political leader and speaker is implied at the 
end of the poem: 

I still remember bis living voice 
that pierced me with encircling flames 
like jagged lightening at the neck.*" 


It has been intimated that this person is Lenin. That could easily be the case, 
but Lenin's name does not appear in the work nor does Pasternak's later 
output contain even a single poem to Lenin,*® whereas to the Trotskyite 
Bukharin in 1932 he dedicated the whole cycle of lyrics called Waves. 
Pasternak was never a political writer, it must be understood, his visionary 
message being primarily that of the humanist, artist, and mystic. His early 
mysticism, moreover, is a romantic not a religious manifestation: it does not 


46 Translation by Eugene M. Kayden, Poems, 70. 

47 Poems, 72. 

48 Robert Payne in his comments on Pasternak’s Sublime Malady in Saturday Review (Dec 13, 
1958) 12, and especially sun M. Kayden (Poems 191) insist that the hero of the poem 
is Lenin. Kayden goes even further and makes the following very subjective statement: "The 
poem ends with an evocation of Lenin as thinker and leader; he is referred to as he reverently — 
a man so great that he does not need a name.” 

49 "Waves" is included in the collection of poems, The Second Birth. 
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suggest any immediate awareness of relationship with God; it is the German's 
Mystizismus, an imaginative romantically colored, emotional experience, as 
opposed to Mystik, the direct apprehension of spiritual truth. 

The whole development of Pasternak may in a way be regarded as a growth 
from Mystizismus toward Mystik, toward the direct and intimate conscious- 
ness of the Divine Presence which is convincingly realized in such poems of 
the 1950s as those in Doctor Zhivago. 

In Sublime Malady and again in the following longer socio-romantic poems, 
The Year 1905 and Lieutenant Shmidt,°° his northern mysticism is expressed 
in a desire for force and authority, for depth and fundamental social mean- 
ing; the surrounding chaos is transfigured into virile pictorial form. The 
imagery of Russian messianism, a philosophy borrowed partly from Alek- 
sander Blok, is Pasternak’s guide. His language in these poems, though richly 
imaginative, is only occasionally grotesque in its rhythmic ornamentation 
and shows more and more directness of poetic approach. In this frank, ex- 
uberant verse there are often an earthiness of diction and a primitive violence 
that recall Russian folk art. 

Rather seldom, in these new poems, do we find the complete originality 
and overriding supremacy of metaphor seen in his earlier work. In The Year 
1905 such metaphors as the following are infrequent: 


Синеногии молньи 
лягушками прыгают в лужу. 
(Blue-limbed lightnings 

leap like frogs into pools.) 


The Year 1905, however, is the most dynamic of Pasternak's socialist poems, 
both in message and in structure. Its metallic lyricism, based partly on rhyth- 
mical sharpness, shows a felicitous coherence of form and iconic ideas. Es- 
pecially powerful are its introductory verses, but the whole long poem is 
infused with glowing life. The work is spectral, illusory, mythical, yet also 
strangely accurate, keen, acutely observant in its visual impressions. Never- 
theless the actual world remains, for Pasternak, subject to deformation and 
anamorphosis. And reading these Gothic, expressionist 51 verses again and 
again, one is reminded of the illuminated manuscripts and the sculpture and 


50 Piotr Petrovich Shmidt (1887—1906), a naval lieutenant and legendary figure, took in 1905 
the side of the Black Sea fleet. He was executed a year later on the island of Berezan'. 

51 The term "Gothic" is used here in the sense used by Wilhelm Worringer in his Formprobleme 
der Gotik (Munich, Piper 1912: English translations 1918 and 1957). Worringer sees in the 
expressionist diction a direct continuation of the Gothic spirit. 
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glass-painting of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries which express 
a similar pathos with convulsive distortions yet relentless realism. 

The Year 1905 stands out from among the rest of Pasternak's work of the 
late twenties by the sculptural effect of its rhythm, by its spacial immensity, 
and by the candor of a vision sweeping across the stanzas in aerial perspec- 
tive, like the searching ray of a lighthouse. At the same time the poem lacks 
the unique originality of his early works and shows considerable dependence 
upon the expressionist style of Mayakovski. And here the question arises of 
Pasternak's place with respect to the aesthetic systems dominating Russian 
poetry at that time. In historical perspective we see Pasternak today as one 
among four important poets of this period — standing between Anna Akhma- 
tova and Ossip Mandelshtam on one side and Vladimir Mayakovski on the 
other. The distorting limelight of the Nobel Prize controversy led many critics 
in the United States and abroad to declare Pasternak the greatest Russian 
poet since Blok or even the greatest Russian poet of this century. Although 
I myself have been a captive of Pasternak’s genius for some three decades, I 
would nevertheless say of this interval in Russian letters that Pasternak is 
only one of the three great Soviet Russian poets (a category that excludes of 
course the numerous excellent Russian poets in exile), the other two, 
Akhmatova and Mandelshtam, being classicists of great purity whose su- 
preme achievement in the realm of what the French call transposition d'art 
is now generally recognized, while Mayakovski, the poet-tribune who was 
sponsored by Stalin as "the best and most talented poet of the Soviet ега,” 59 
is already losing public stature. 

I agree with Gleb Struve that Mayakovski vulgarized the language of Rus- 
sian poetry.>* And one can see in the work of Mandelshtam and Akhmatova 
an effort, perhaps not fully conscious, to save its linguistic and structural 
purity, an endeavor shared to a lesser degree by Pasternak in his early work. 
In the 1950s, when the Russian literary language seemed more or less re- 
placed by a party jargon, Pasternak in his Zhivago manifested a superb 
craftsmanship in expressive language marked by instinctive directness and 
aesthetic sophistication. 


52 See: Gleb Struve. Russkaya literatura v izgnaniyi [Russian literature in exile] (New York, 
Chekhov Publishing House 1956). 

58 “The indifference to his memory and to his work,” continues Stalin, “is = crime!” Quoted after 
Bol'shaya Sovetskaya Entziklopediya xxvm (1938) 555. 

54 Professor Gleb Petrovich Struve, Department of Slavic Languages and Literatures, University 
of California, spoke at the February 7 Pasternak Ceremonial. The reference here is particularly 
to his Soviet Russian Literature (London 1035) 166, as well as to the later, revised edition of 
this book (Norman, Oklahoma 1951) 16. 
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. In spite of his towering integrity (or because of it) Pasternak had few 
` direct followers. For a hundred imitators of Mayakovski in Russian verse, 
there were only about ten who adopted the personal idiom of Pasternak. Most 
influential (apart from his personal simplicity and humanity) has been the 
dynamic way in which he uses metaphor and caesura, releasing rhythm from 
its usually monotonous function to become singularly decorative. Like Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams and Ezra Pound, Pasternak is one of the important 
modern poets uninhibited about the decorative aspect of poetry. ` 


IV 


SOON AFTER The Year 1905 and Lieutenant Shmidt, following their dense, 
rough-grained masses of words and their monumental structure recalling 
mural paintings, Pasternak in 1925 brought out another lengthy poem (or 
novel in verse) called Spektorski. Lonely and inclined to mysticism, the 
central figure, Spektorski, is condemned to isolation and suffering in one of 
the most unsympathetic and cruel environments possible for an artist-poet, 
Soviet Russia. Like Pasternak himself, geographically and psychologically an 
outsider, his nearest affinities are Blok and Nietzsche. 

This poem is interesting for the further reason that it is Pasternak’s last 
demonstration of the full richness of his rhapsodic, ornamental, spectrally 
interwoven manneristic diction. Baroque design pervades the work but does 
not exceed the limits set by a conscientious artist. Refined, nervous rhythmical 
movements, intimately reflecting the polyphony of a split personality, here 
create an effect of grace and magnitude. Like Eliot's Burnt Norton, the poem 
can be approached by the reader almost from any point he chooses. À number 
of fragments "incorporated" in this work may be viewed as completely self- 
contained, finished poetical units. Such is, for example, the song of loneliness 
and rain at the end of the introduction to Spektorski, which starts with the 
line: 


Светает. Осень, серость, старость, муть. 


(Тһе day is breaking. Autumn, greyness, old age, lees.) 


or another autonomous fragment in chapter 9, beginning with the following 


command: 


Поээия, не поступайся ширью. 
Храни живую точность : точность тайн. 


(Poetry, thou must not be affected by vast spaces. 
Thou must guard the living precision : the precision of 
mysteries. ) Е 
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In these and other fragment-poems Pasternak achieves balance and serenity. 
His hand is guided by reason; yet the. work in its entirety is full of restless 
abstraction and arabesque forms, sensuality and florid ornamentation. And 
again, like other poems of Pasternak, Spektorski is a model of rhythmic 


energy. 
V 


IN THE late twenties Pasternak definitively moved away from the elliptical 
futurist-expressionist poetics of Mayakovski: in the thirties he achieved his 
first victories of classical clarity. His words began to interpenetrate, the mes- 
sage cleared and grew more translucent, the composition more crystalline. 
There is in Pasternak's poetry, however, none of the calm refinement of Par- 
nassian classicism, the "objectified self-enjoyment" of Theodor Lipps's famous 
definition.” Pasternak remained а romanticist. And it is as an example of his 
own kind of classical romanticism that the last sizeable book of poems of his 
published in the Soviet Union, The Second Birth (1932), must be considered. 
No longer does he follow Mayakovski in arranging the lines of his poems in 
the form of a staircase to guide the reader's intonation, making each line an 
accented unit. He returns to the traditional graphic shape of the stanza, while 
retaining the strongly accentuated caesura. His rhymes, too, are less experi- 
mental; yet even when often conforming to tradition, Pasternak still uses an 
extremely wide variety of rhyme schemes. 

In a few of the poems in The Second Birth, Pasternak touches on socialist 
themes, but the theme of the main body of this collection is subjective, partly 
pantheistic contemplation. In one of the central poems, Oh had I known it 
once for all, he defines the poet's mission as more than a mere simulation of 
secret aims masked by craftsmanship. Though himself a great artist, Paster- 
nak declares the lines of a poem to be “not of art, but earth and life and 
destiny," so that the poet, whom he calls "the actor," must "in earnest die" 
for his cause. This unconditional sacrifice of self is related to so-called “Activ- 
ism," the philosophy which considers activity the essence of reality. The con- 
cept of pure act (actus purus), which can be traced to Aristotle's conception 
of divinity, becomes more and more distinct in Pasternak's later work, which 
is influenced by Scholastic thought, by Leibnitz, Fichte, and modern idealism. 
Yet the inner energy, the explosive vitality, the self-forgetfulness and 
self-immolation are always fused with ascetic form. For Pasternak is a per- 
fectionist — in his strict stanzaic patterns, in his methodical rhyming, in his 
systematic, if sometimes hidden, internal instrumentation. What his work 


55 Theodor Lipps, Ästhetik: Psychologie des Schönen in der Kunst (Hamburg, Voss 1903) п 57. 
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attains is a unique synthesis between an expansive inner fire and an ice-built 
aesthetic structure, between an ecstatic Dionysian message and an Apollonian 
rational form. 


VI 


PASTERNAK’s idealism inevitably had to develop into a negative alternative 
to Soviet materialism. Anyorie reading his poems in their chronological order 
and comparing them carefully with the variations that took place within the 
Soviet system will recognize the close parallelism, open or half-concealed, 
between the rhythms of his personal evolution and those of the social, cultural, 
and specifically aesthetic processes of Soviet life. But where Soviet material- 
ism emphasizes the spatial corporeal, sensuous, factual and mechanistic 
aspects of life and ignores values, Pasternak's idealism reaches beyond space 
and corporeality to supra-sensuous values, and at the end of this development 
becomes closely linked with theology. In the thirty-seven-year process of 
interaction these attitudes become apparent and finally crystallize into an 
antagonistic relationship. Pasternak's political solidarity with the regime in 
the twenties was colored by feelings of benevolent neutrality, sympathy, and 
a mystic loyalty.59 But in the thirties his antagonism was born, passing 
through many stages, manifesting itself first as coldness and antipathy, then, 
in the forties and fifties, as a zeal at once artistic, humanistic, and religious, 
which made him a prophetic figure, a typical exponent among Russian poets 
of innate transcendentalism. 

The great artist is not necessarily a great human being. But in the example 
of Pasternak this traditional duality is transformed into monolithic one-ness. 
Whatever the challenge imposed on him by the instrumentalities of Soviet 
dogma, Pasternak always met the situation with solitary heroism. He never 
sold his inspiration; neither did he ever betray the holiest of the poet's proper- 
ties: his style, the rhythm of his individual artistic expression. 


VII 


THE PLACE Pasternak had chosen for himself is clearly delineated in the 
speech which he delivered at the 21st session of the First All-Union Congress 
of Soviet Writers held in August 1934 in Moscow (see bibliography). The 
Congress was organized by the Soviet government with the aim of making 


56 Pasternak's critical sympathy is probably best expressed in his remarks on the resolution of 
the Thirteenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party held in 1925. His statements, so far 
overlooked by his biographers and critics, were published in the Soviet magazine Zhurnalist and 
reprinted in Versty No 1 (Paris 1928) 201-202. 
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socialist realism a law. The papers read before the Congress predominantly 
glorified Stalin, the Communist party, and Soviet policy in the domain of 
literature. Even the speeches of carefully selected foreign delegates (includ- 
ing one by André Malraux) were examples of unconditional acceptance of 
the official Communist philosophy. Against this background of either political 
naiveté or, in most cases, simply lackey-like subservience on the part of 
Soviet writers, we experience Pasternak's address as а rare manifestation of 
humanness and tenderness — yet also of the firmness, courage and dignity 
of an independent thinker. The text of this address, hitherto unpublished in 
English, is presented here in its entirety: 


PASTERNAK’S STATEMENT OF AUGUST 1934 
(Translation by Ants Oras) 


I have prepared and written down my short remarks and will now read them 
to you. But at the very last minute I realized that we have at present debates going 
on which will make some people search in my words for hints and allusions. Please 
remember — I am not a fighter or champion in that sense. Do not look for anything 
personal in my remarks — I am simply addressing myself to my contemporaries as 
well as to people who are younger than I, both in age and in their work. 

Friends, my appearance on this stage is not a voluntary one. I was afraid you 
might think badly of me if I did not appear. 

For twelve days I, together with my colleagues, sitting at the table of the Pres- 
idium, have been leading a silent conversation with all of you. We have been 
exchanging glances and tears of profoundly moved feeling, we have been speaking 
in sign languages and throwing flowers at each other. For twelve days we have 
been united by the overwhelmingly happy fact that this supreme poetic language 
was born spontaneously in conversations with contemporaries — contemporaries, 
who, having torn themselves off from the anchor of property, now freely soar, 
swim, and surge into the space of the biographically conceivable. 

Among us we have delegates with a deciding and an advisory vote, and guests 
with tickets of invitation. 

That poetic language which I mentioned to you has been ringing here most 
forcibly in the addresses of the people with the most decisive vote — the addresses 
of our guests who have come here without tickets. I am speaking of the visiting 
delegations [i.e. of workers, soldiers, composers, artists, students]. In all these 
instances that poetic language achieved a strength extending the boundaries of 
reality and carrying us away into that region of the possible which in the socialist 
world also constitutes the region of the mandatory. Thus, the children-pioneers 
have turned into your own children, and you discovered the modulations of your 
own voice in the words of the student Ilyichiov. And when I, in an uncontrol- 
led impulse, wanted to take down from the shoulders of the woman-worker of 
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the subway construction that heavy tool, the name of which is unknown to me 
[laughter], the tool which for some time has been pressing heavily on her shoulders, 
could my colleague from the Presidium, who ridiculed me for my intellectual sen- 
sitiveness, — could he possibly know that in this very instant she, in some momen- 
tary sense, became my own sister and that I wanted simply to help her as a person 
known to me, a congenial human being? 

So much has been said during the Congress in that particular poetic language, 
and has been said with such force that I have nothing to add. But because I am 
speaking to you on a day of theoretical debates about poetry, I will, taking into 
account all that has been said, use this opportunity for drawing conclusions con- 
cerning the essence of the subject under discussion. 

What is poetry, friends, in case we are now witnessing her birth? Poetry is 
prose, not prose in the sense of the sum total of anyone's prose works, but prose 
itself, the voice of prose, prose in action, not prose in paraphrase. Poetry is the 
language of the organic fact, that is, of a fact that has living consequences. And of 
course, like everything on earth, it can be good or bad, depending on whether we 
keep it undistorted or manage to corrupt it. In any case, just this, that is, pure prose 
in its translated tension, is poetry. 

In conclusion, I would like to express some friendly wishes. After this Congress 
` is over, when the high tide of what we have heard, seen, and experienced is fol- 
lowed by an ebbing tide, I hope that in the subsequent calm laying bare the 
bottom of things, everyone of us will retain only the essential and perfect and that 
all superfluous, weightless verbiage will be found to have been swept away by our 
experiences at the Congress, by the opinions expressed here, by the speeches of 
the best of our colleagues here at the Congress. Fortunately there were many such 
speeches! . 

There are certain norms of conduct which make the artist’s task easier. They 
have to be made use of. Here is one of them: If fortune smile at some of us we 
shall be prosperous (but may we escape that wealth which devastates the human 
soull). Do not divorce yourselves from the masses, is what the Party says in such 
cases. I have done nothing to acquire the privilege of using her words. Do not 
sacrifice your personality for your position, is what I am saying in exactly the same 
sense as the Party. The tremendous warmth with which the people and the state 
surround us make it too dangerously easy to become an official magnate of liter- 
ature. Keep away from such caresses in the name of their direct sources, in the 
name of our great, active, and fruitful love of our country and of the greatest men 
of our time. 
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Historical Moments in New York City 


We have had a "Grub Street" Issue 
(March) and a Wordsworth Issue (April) 
and wil have another Blake Issue in 


-. November. This month we might have 


had a complete New York Moments 
Issue — of exhibits, dances, lectures — if 
we had been so parochial as to ask Pro- 
fessor Charvat to begin his nationwide 
chronicle with a separate installment 
singling out Emerson's lecture appear- 
ances in New York City. 

We begin, nevertheless, with a Mo- 
ment that was solemnized 107 years ago 
scarcely a paper clip’s throw from our 
stack windows. In 1853, when the reser- 
voir on this site held water not books, 
what is now Bryant Park was the site of 
a palatial Exhibition of Industry. Where 
William Cullen Bryant now sits in 
bronze he then sat in the flesh, listening 
to a Choral sung at the exhibition's 
formal opening. The fact that Bryant 
never acknowledged his authorship of 
the Choral (our discovery of the month ) 
is a mark of his capacity for self-crit- 
icism. 

Lillian Moore's article reconstructing 
the ephemeral Moment which was this 
city’s first season of ballet opens up a 
whole lost epoch of dance history. To 
explore it further — and to see a solemn 
portrait of that mountebank rope-dancer 
Placide — one must turn to Miss Moore's 
chef d'oeuvre of detective scholarship, 
“The Dupont Mystery," which fills the 
current issue (No 7, 1960) of Dance 
Perspectives. 


Struve’s New York Weekly of 1851 


This Library has recently acquired a run 
of the Deutsche Zuschauer (numbers 
1-26, July - December 1851), a Ger- 
man-language weekly published in New 
York by Gustav von Struve, its editor 


and, with his wife, almost its sole con- 
tributor. Since no holdings of this peri- 
odical аге listed either in the Union 
List of Serials or in New Serial Titles, 
our half-year run may be of fresh inter- 
est to historical scholars. The comment 
that follows has been supplied by one of 
the staff of our Information Division. 
Gustav von Struve, one of the more 
famous revolutionaries who came to this 
country after the 1848-49 insurrections 
in Germany, has suffered an eclipse of 
reputation with the growing disenchant- 
ment of modern historians concerning 


‘the 1848 revolutions. Today even his 


style, appreciated by some people for its 
sharpness and revolutionary tone, strikes 
others as pedantic and fanatic. Even in 
its day the Deutsche Zuschauer failed to 
find a sustaining audience in a country 
that did not share the editor’s language 
or his political experience. After ten 
months of publication it expired, and 
today its busy harassment of monarchies 
and conservative republics seems to be- 
tray a mounting frustration. 

Struve later attempted another maga- 
zine, with as little success, and contented 
himself with a grand gesture in resigning 
from the Union Army in 1863 over a 
dispute about an official appointment. 
He returned to Germany and took up 
another role which he had alternated 
with that of revolutionary — the role of 
elder statesman. In his Diesseits und 
Jenseits des Oceans he propounded 
what our reporter describes as a combi- 
nation of pontifical inanities and sac- 
charine sentimentalities. Struve seems 
to have descended easily from frustrated 
grandiosity to a fanatic concern for 
petty detail — for example, from world 
revolution to phrenology. What the Ger- 
man Spectator (Zuschauer) wrote in 
New York may turn out to be of socio- 
logical if not political-historical interest. 
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“The Inauguration,” scene in New York's Crystal Palace, July 14, 
1853. Plate from Silliman and Goodrich (item 24 in Checklist below) 
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The Exhibition in the Palace 
A Bibliographical Essay * 


By EARLE E. COLEMAN 
Longwood Library 


N July 14, 1858 President Franklin Pierce stepped off the steamboat 
Josephine at Castle Garden, where he was welcomed to New York, the 
Empire City, by a large, cheering crowd. He had spent the night in Newark, 
and before nine o'clock in the morning there had been speeches in Jersey 
City interrupting his procession to the foot of Grand Street where he had 
embarked for New York. АП the ships as far as the eye could see were gaily 
decorated; as he stepped ashore the Josephine's band rendered "Hail, Co- 
lumbia"; the President had come to inaugurate the Exhibition of the Indus- 
try of all Nations, the first international fair held in the United States. After 
the speeches at Castle Garden were finished, the President mounted Black 
Warrior, the aging charger he had ridden during the Mexican War, to lead 
the procession of Common Councils and military companies up Broadway 
and Sixth Avenue to 42nd Street. There, hatless and wet through by a shower 
that had drenched the city's downtown, he entered the Crystal Palace where 
he was provided dry clothing, oysters, sandwiches, and reviving beverages. 
As.if it were a large, domed greenhouse in the shape of a Greek cross, 
the Crystal Palace was built of glass and iron. In fact, although the building 
on what was then Reservoir Square and is now Bryant Park was designed 
by a firm of Danish-born architects, its predecessor, the London Crystal 
Palace, had been the brainchild of the Duke of Devonshire's superintendent 
of gardens, Sir Joseph Paxton. The London Crystal Palace was constructed 


* I am indebted to Dr Charles W. David, Mr Frank L. Battan, Miss Ruthanna Hindes, Miss 
Grace Ottey, Dr John B. Riggs, and Mrs George Windell of Longwood Library for reading a 
draft of this paper. I am especially grateful to Mr Jacob N. Blanck, Mr Robert W. Hill, Dr John 
Н. Powell, and Dr John В. Riggs for helping me to make substantial additions to the text. 
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to house the Exhibition of 1851, and when the New York Common Council 
leased the square behind Croton Reservoir to the organizers of the American 
Exhibition it stipulated that the building which was to house their fair be 
made of the same materials. The organizers were a group of Empire City 
businessmen led at first by Edward Riddle, one of the American commis- 
sioners to the London fair. Alfred Pell, resident secretary of Liverpool and 
London Fire and Life Insurance Company, was largely instrumental in 
obtaining in March 1852 the charter for what was thenceforth known as the 
Association for the Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, President 
Pierce's official host on the inaugural day. Alexander Hamilton, Jr, and 
Mortimer Livingston, directors of Liverpool and London Fire and Life, 
and the latter also a trustee of a company of marine insurers, were other 
original members of the Association; the original stockholders included 
August Belmont, William Kent, Mortimer and Johnston Livingston, William 
Cullen Bryant, and Watts Sherman. The Association soon elected Theodore 
Sedgwick president and William Whetten secretary. 

By the end of August 1852 the building plan of Georg Carstensen and 
Charles Gildemeister was accepted, and on October 30 the first column 
was raised ceremoniously. In his speech before Governor Hunt, a large 
number of distinguished citizens, and a crowd of two thousand, Sedgwick 
expressed the hope that when the exhibition ended the building would be 
made a "great People’s Gallery of Art." The erection of the Crystal Palace 
then became a matter of dissension and worry. In February 1858 it was 
decided to add a structure that would contain the machinery in operation 
and the art gallery, but the work did not begin until a month later. АП the 
principals blamed each other for the delays; the opening which took place 
July 14 was initially scheduled for May 2. Two weeks after the inauguration 
the dome still leaked, and seven months later its outer ribs had not yet 
been put in place. 

The other problem of the Association was the organization of the Exhibi- 
tion. In the very early stages it persuaded the Collector of the Port of New 
York to declare the building when erected a bonded warehouse. Secretary 
of State Daniel Webster wrote commendatory letters to the nation's diplo- 
matic representatives abroad. After his death his successor, Edward Everett, 
reaffirmed the benevolent but self-consciously remote attitude of the repub- 
lican government toward the Exhibition. Circulars were issued to prospec- 
tive exhibitors in this country, including importers, seeking their applica- 
tions for space, and a special notice was published to promote an exhibit 
relating to mining and metallurgy. Local committees were organized at Bos- 
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ton, Hartford, St Louis, New Orleans, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Cincin- 
nati. Two special agents were appointed, one to interest European govern- 
ments in the fair, and one to confer with European businessmen. 





Rime 





View from 6th yon and 40th St 


It was necessary to appoint other agents to administer the operations 
on Reservoir Square. In the summer of 1852 Christian Edward Detmold + 
was chosen to be Superintending Architect and Engineer; he was given two 
assistants, Horatio Allen and Edmund Hurry. Detmold was a German-born 
civil engineer who twenty years earlier had won a prize for a locomotive 
which was operated by a horse treadmill so as to carry twelve passengers at 
twelve miles an hour. Detmold, Allen, and Hurry were responsible for the 
erection of the Crystal Palace. Early in February 1853 the Association ap- 
pointed two naval officers, Samuel Francis du Pont and Charles Henry 
Davis, to supervise the mounting of the Exhibition. Du Pont was a member 
of the Lighthouse Board, and prior to the construction of the Crystal Palace 
had served the Association in an advisory capacity because of his acquaint- 
ance with iron structures. Moreover, he was a good friend of John S. Wily, 
a naval surgeon, who was also a friend of Sedgwick, Pell, and Bryant; Mor- 
timer Livingston's mother-in-law had known his father, Victor du Pont. A 
small volume from du Pont's library attests his interest in exhibitions; it 
contains handbooks for the Gobelins factory and showrooms, the Tower of 
London, the Musée d'Anvers, and the façade of the Panthéon. Du Pont was 
also a subscriber of the Art-Union of London. Add to all this the adminis- 
trative experience he had gained in a naval career of over thirty-five years, 
and he seems a not unlikely Superintendent of the Exhibition. Du Pont and 


1 DAB v 258. 
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Davis, who was overseeing the publication of the American Ephemeris and 
Nautical Almanac, were very serious about the responsibility they assumed 
for the Exhibition. The construction delays made extra work for their de- 
partment; as they tried to uncrate valuables in the leaky building every 
rainstorm was fraught with anxiety. Detmold became the scapegoat, and 
he and du Pont spent much time during the last tense weeks before the 
inauguration making and answering acrimonious reports to the Board of 
Directors. Ironically, it was Detmold who in 1833 and 1834 had superin- 
tended the laying of the foundation of Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor 
where du Pont would suffer in 1863 the reverse that would end in his retire- 
ment from active duty in the Navy. 

But by two o'clock in the afternoon on July 14, 1853 President Pierce was 
ready to make a formal entry into the Exhibition hall and take his place on 
the platform that had been erected for seating the more than seven hundred 
most important dignitaries in attendance. Noll's National Guard Band ac- 
companied him with "Hail, Columbia" and "Yankee Doodle." The music 
stopped and the multitude grew quiet. Bishop Wainwright delivered a 
prayer of nearly one thousand words. The New-York Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety then sang to the tune of "Old Hundred" a "Choral" composed for the 
occasion. (See manuscript and printed versions below, p 476-477.) Then 
Theodore Sedgwick made a speech to which President Pierce replied; and 
the ceremonies, “їп harmony throughout with the simplicity of republican 
manners," ended with the “Hallelujah Chorus," a march, and a chorus from 
Haydn’s Creation? 

Although the opening ceremonies had been under consideration for sev- 
eral months, not until Saturday, July 2 was William Cullen Bryant asked to 
write the “Choral” sung by the Sacred Harmonic Society. Bryant procras- 
tinated, and on the following Wednesday his good friend, Alfred Pell, went 
to see him to repeat the request. Bryant wrote some stanzas on a piece of 
paper which Pell took away. Before taking it to a meeting of a committee 
of the Association he showed the paper to the wife of Superintendent du 
Pont. On May 10 Mrs du Pont had temporarily left her home across Brandy- 
wine Creek from the family powder factory near Wilmington, Delaware. 
Now she was with her husband who had taken rooms for them in Mrs Can- 
non’s boarding house at 7 Waverly Place, a house suggested to him by Pell. 
Like countless other women of their day Mrs du Pont and her sisters had 
clipped many of Bryant’s poems from newspapers and magazines in order 


2 This account of thé activities of July 14 is taken from the New-York Daily Times (July 15, 1853). 
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to paste them in scrapbooks. After Pell showed her the latest stanzas she 
wrote her sisters the details about their composition, judging them "very 
pretty, or rather, the thoughts lofty & fine like all Bryants" and confiding 
that she would "have given much to keep the scrap of paper." On the day of 
the opening ceremonies she wrote them another long letter with which she 
sent the Times of the previous day admonishing them to save it for her, 
and remarking “you'll see the programme of the doings at the Palace today, 
& Bryants verses.” And on the 15th she asked them if they liked Bryant's 
verses, observing that Pell, as alive to its value as she was, had kept the 
manuscript. Then, on her first visit to the Exhibition after the inauguration, 
Pell introduced her to the poet himself, and she could write home, "I was 
charmed, the more so as there was everything in his face to be agreeably 
associated with his poetry." 

When Mrs du Pont first wrote her sisters about the poem Alfred Pell 
showed her she spoke of it as "three stanzas.” In November 1853 Pell sent 
her a “manuscript of Bryants." ? In a scrapbook of autographs * made up by 
Mrs du Pont and her sisters is a piece of paper having on each side drafts 
of the ode in four stanzas. When this was placed in the scrapbook, Mrs du 
Pont wrote а note that was pasted to it in which she said it “was pounced 
on by Mr Pell at the time & handed to me as an autograph. I kept it as a 
memento of that occasion.” Consequently, there is doubt about what Pell 
sent to her and what he handed to her. Nevertheless, Mrs du Pont’s note and 
the quoted passages in her letters ° identify as Bryant's a poem which is not 
known to have been included in any edition of his writings or to have been 
identified as his in any contemporary publication in which it is known to 
have appeared. He was not credited with the authorship of it in his own 
Evening Post where it was published July 13, 14, and 15, 1853 nor in the 
Times of July 15 nor in the leaflet Programme of Arrangements for the In- 
auguration of the Crystal Palace on the 14th July, 1853, where the ode made 
its first appearance outside the daily papers.? At present we can only guess at 
the reason for the anonymity, and speculate about how many works of Bry- 
ant and of other well-known American writers were similarly published. 


8 ALS Alfred Pell to Samuel Francis du Pont November 17, 1853; Longwood Library, Winter- 
thur MSS. 

* Longwood Library, Winterthur MSS. 

5 Sophie Madeleine (du Pont) du Pont to Victorine Elizabeth (du Pont) Bauduy and Eleuthera 
(du Pont) Smith July 8, 14, 19, 1853; Longwood Library, Winterthur MSS. 

9 The poem does not come to light in Jacob Blanck's extensive files for his Bibliography of 
American Literature (New Haven 1955— ) nor does Wyllis E. Wright, Librarian of Wil- 
liams College, have a record of it in his collection of notes on Bryant's peems. 
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Fitz-James O'Brien, for example, was also involved in the Exhibition of 
the Industry of All Nations, though how deeply is not known. In the Sedg- 
wick Papers at the New-York Historical Society, which contain many 
manuscripts about the Crystal Palace and the Exhibition, are two cryptic 
notes from O'Brien to Theodore Sedgwick. In them O'Brien wrote about 
placing notices in the leading New York newspapers. These were, however, 
merely notices signed by a member of the Association requesting prospec- 
tive exhibitors to send applications for space, saying that the capitalization 
of the Association was being increased, and requesting metallurgical exhibits. 
The impecunious young bohemian who had arrived from England the pre- 
vious year seems to have been merely an errand boy. But he is known to 
have written for the Times during 1852 and 1853,' and may have contributed 
some of the articles about the Exhibition that appeared in that journal after 
the opening. Some of these columns are pedantically descriptive, others are 
touched with humor and imagination. On July 16 the writer poked fun at 
the neighboring Crystal Stables, Crystal Cake Shops, Crystal Groggeries 
` and ice-cream saloons, and the Crystal Fruit Stall at which oranges and 
bananas in every stage of decomposition could be bought. He spoke of the 
` only English exhibit then set up, namely that of Mr De La Rue who was 
showing 

such charming packs of playing cards, that we should not be at all sur- 
prised if, when the doors of the Palace are closed for the night, some of 


the most convivially disposed statues stepped from their pedestals and 
had a quiet game of eucre [sic]. 


O'Brien had been almost certainly the editor of a weekly, The Parlour 
Magazine of the Literature of All Nations, issued during the London 
Crystal Palace Exhibition, and printed there as one of the practical exhibits.* 
He does not appear to have had any connection with a somewhat similar 
exhibit in the New York Crystal Palace, but he could well have used the 
American Exhibition as a vehicle for remunerable newspaper articles. 

If O'Brien did indeed write about the Exhibition, he would be one of a 
very small group of the famous American literati of the period. According to 
Literary World for December 3, 1853 Mrs C. M. Kirkland wrote the article 
"The Great Exbibition and its Visitors" that appeared in the December 
issue of Putnam's Monthly; Walt Whitman visited the fair and wrote about 


7 Francis Wolle, Fitz-James O'Brien a Literary Bohemian of the Eighteen-Fifties (Boulder, 
Colorado 1944) 49, 61. 


8 Wolle 21. 
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it; * these two and Bryant are the only authors who are definitely known to 
have given the Exhibition more than passing notice. Most American men 
and women of letters were not inspired.” 

The Exhibition and the affairs of the Association did, however, bring 
about the issuance of a heterogeneous group of utilitarian publications. The 
Union Book Association, for example, seized the occasion to bring out 
Stranger's Guide to the City апа Crystal Palace almost half the text of which 
was devoted to the Exhibition. The forty-six business houses that took 
advertisements in the back of the Guide were mentioned in the text to the 
exclusion of practically all those who did not, so that the stranger was pre- 
sented a very odd cross-section of commercial New York, and of the Exhibi- 
tion. Undoubtedly, other guidebook makers capitalized on the fair. More- 
over, it almost certainly gave rise to a host of sermons similar to The Moral 
Significance of the Crystal Palace of Henry W. Bellows who preached it 
twice before it was published by G. P. Putnam & Company. 

One of the exotic utilitarian works called into being by the Exhibition is 
the Catalogue of Articles Transmitted From British Guiana to the Exhibition 
of Works of Industry of All Nations, in New-York, 1853. Printed at The Col- 
onist Office in Georgetown, Demerara in April 1853 the thirty-page pam- 
phlet lists some 325 natural products of the colony and about eighty manufac- 
tures of the Warraws, Caribs, and Arawaks. Turin was the point of issue of 
another foreign publication devoted to the fair. This was the newspaper 
entitled Esposizione Universale di Nuova York, printed at the Tipografia 
Subalpina, and written by Carlo Corghi, one of the Italian representatives 
at the Exhibition. It is not known how many numbers were issued, but of 
the twenty-five weekly issues promised numbers 1, 2, and 11 have survived, 
and these are dated May 7, August 10, and December 18, 1853. The paper 
was a source of information useful to the Italian exhibitors, and contained 
recitals of the events of October 30, 1852 and July 14, 1853. The Hofbuch- 
druckerei zu Guttenberg in Stuttgart published in 1853 a translation of the 
1853 Statement of the Association which is described below. Lastly, several 
reports on various parts of the American fair were issued in London in 1854. 
They were drawn up for presentation to Parliament by some of the members 
of the commission appointed by Queen Victoria to visit the Exhibition under 


9 See Charles Hirschfeld, "America on Exhibition: the New York Crystal Palace," American 

Quarterly 1x 2 pt 1 (Summer 1957) 109. 

19 The Exhibition re-opened in 1854 under the aegis of P. T. Barnum who offered a prize for 

an ode to be used in the ceremonies. William Ross Wallace was the winner, and his ode was 
ublished in Re-Opening of the Crystal Palace, for the Exhibition of the Industry of All 

Notions. From the New York Tribune, May 5, 1854 (New York 1854). ° 
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the leadership of the Earl of Ellesmere. There was a twelve-page General 
Report of the British Commissioners. Sir Charles Lyell made a Special Re- 
port on the geological, topographical, and hydrographical departments, and 
George Wallis presented a Special Report on manufactures. While these 
gentlemen concerned themselves only with the Exhibition, Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth toured a group of manufacturing establishments in the eastern United 
States and wrote a Special Report on the machinery he saw being used 
in them." The British Commission arrived in New York a month before 
the opening day of the Exhibition, and during its stay in this country 
Professor John Wilson delivered a lecture on flax at the New York State 
Agricultural Society's annual fair at Saratoga while Sir Joseph Whitworth 
encouraged American manufacturers to adopt his system of uniform 
Screws. 

A typically American product of the fair was William C. Richards’ A Day 
in the New York Crystal Palace, and how to Make the Most of it: Being a 
Popular Companion to the "Official Catalogue," and a Guide to all the Objects 
of Special Interest in the New York Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations. 
Copies in printed wrappers without illustrations were issued in mid-No- 
vember 1853 while copies in cloth with illustrations were issued three weeks 
later. Richards, who was also the editor of the Official Catalogue of which he 
says A Day in The New York Crystal Palace is a “popular companion," was 
greatly disappointed when the Association decreed that copies of the latter 
could not be sold inside the Palace. The author,’ who later became a Bap- 
tist peacher and lecturer on science, started off his "day" in the central 
court of the building next to Baron Marochetti's colossal equestrian statue 
of Washington where the visitor was to gaze in wonder at the dome which 
Richards said was the largest in the Western World. Thence he led the way 
down each of the naves starting with the one to the south noting "all the 
objects of special interest," pausing here and there to deliver what now seem 
very poor jokes and woefully inane puns. From the second floor he made 
a redemptory detour out on the west balcony "commanding, when the 


11 See also Charles О. Paullin and Frederic L. Paxson, Guide to the Materials in London 
Archives for the History vus United States Since 1783 (Washington 1014) 349. Separate 
issues of the reports noted have been seen; Paullin and Paxson lists as well special reports by 
Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke and John Wilson. 

12 Richards was the brother of the artist, Thomas Addison Richards, and they and their father 
cooperated in issuing, in 1842, a guidebook of Georgia. He was the husband. of Cornelia Hol- 
royd (Bradley) Richards, author of а book of etiquette, whose sister was Emily (Bradley) Neal 
Haven, prolific author of popular juveniles published by Appleton, and of other works. She fre- 
quently used the pseudonym Alice B. Haven. Т. А. Richards, in turn, was the author and illus- 
trator of Appleton's Illustrated Hand-book of American Travel. Cf DAB; Appleton's Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography. 
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weather is fine, a most charming view of the noble Hudson, and its line of 
palisade rocks." 

Like the New-York Times Horace Greeley's Tribune ran a series of articles . 
on the Exhibition after the opening. Revised and edited by Greeley himself 
they were issued in mid-December as a book entitled Art and Industry as 
Represented in the Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, New York — 1858-4 
Showing the Progress and State of the Various Useful and. Esthetic Pursuits. 
Again, paperbacks and copies in cloth were available, though none of them 
had illustrations. The essays were originally "the work of at least a dozen dif- 
ferent hands,” according to the preface, and some give historical and statisti- 
cal information while others emphasize the description of the processes 
involved in the manufacture of the articles discussed. The unsigned pref- 
ace further states that the work was meant to induce 


some thousands of our younger mechanics, artisans and laborers, to re- 
gard the mighty Exhibition, not as a vast curiosity shop or raree-show, 
nor yet as a mere Arch of Triumph, erected in honor of Labor, but as the 
grandest and most instructive University ever opened to themselves and 
their children on this continent, or ever but once in the world. 


Finally, in February 1854 was published Carstensen and Gildemeister's 
New York Crystal Palace. Illustrated. Description of the Building. With an 
Oil-Color Exterior View, and Six Large Plates Containing Plans, Elevations, 
Sections, and Details, From the Working Drawings of the Architects. In 
addition to the minute technical details of the building, the book has a ten- 
page introductory statement and an eighteen-page appendix intended to 
show that the architects were not responsible for the delays in construction. 
The final portion of the work is devoted to the most complete list seen of 
the principal individuals and business firms concerned with building the 
Crystal Palace and running the Exhibition. 

The Association for the Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations and its 
agents were also responsible for a varied output of printed matter. In De- 
cember 1852 appeared the Statement Made by the Association for the 
Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, in Regard to the Organization and 
Progress of the Enterprise. This 48-page pamphlet is a history of the activi- 
ties of the Association, and includes most or all of the circulars and news- 
paper notices it had issued as well as some of the more important letters 
that had been written about the fair. Eaxly in 1853 a 56-page pamphlet was 
issued with exactly the same title and much of the same material. By this 
time, however, it was possible to include the Connecticut, St. Louis, and 
New Orleans local committees and to add more names to the committees set 
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up by the end of 1852. Another circular and several new letters showed that 
the Association had not been inactive; quotations from the annual messages 
of the governors of New York and New Jersey proved that its efforts had 
not gone unnoticed. A year later the stockholders received a Statement of 
the Affairs of the Association for the Exhibition of the Industry of АП Na- 
tions the objects of which were to put the best face possible on the indebted- 
ness of $125,000 as of February 1, 1854, and to convince the stockholders 
that the Board of Directors had made a wise decision in the autumn of 1858 
when it determined to make the Exhibition permanent. The receipts and 
expenditures of the Association from its incorporation to December 1, 1853 
are set forth in detail and summarized from that date to February 1, 1854. 

During 1853 it was necessary to issue a group of broadsides and circulars 
serving different purposes. There was a List of Classes Into Which Articles 
are Divided, a set of General Regulations for Arrangement and. Manage- 
ment, and a Memorandum Relating to Distribution of Classes in the Ameri- 
can Department, all three broadsides printed by Van Norden & Amerman. 
It has been mentioned previously that the four-page Programme of Arrange- 
ments for the Inauguration of the Crystal Palace on the 14th July, 1853 
included Bryant’s ode. A three-page circular letter of October 31, 1858 
notified the exhibitors that the Directors had decided to prolong the Exhibi- 
tion into 1854 instead of closing it on November 30 in accordance with 
their original plan. The letter explained the new arrangements exhibitors 
could make regarding withdrawing or insuring their displays.’* In 1854 а 
circular letter dated March 1 reported nominations for a new Board of Di- 
rectors, and three days later another listed a Union Ticket for the new Board. 

The most ambitious undertaking in the field of printed matter relating to 
the fair was also one of the more impressive exhibits, This was the 
Illustrated Record. of the New York Exhibition of the Industry of АП 
Nations, compiled under the editorship of Benjamin Silliman, Jr and Charles 
R. Goodrich, and under the artistic direction of Carl E. Dópler, a Polish- 
born illustrator of Putnam's Monthly. The Illustrated Record was published 
by G. P. Putnam & Company to whom the Association for the Exhibition 
had given an exclusive contract for issuing it and also a hand catalogue 
and an illustrated catalogue. The quarto parts of the Illustrated Record 
were printed during the Exhibition in the east nave of the Crystal Palace, the 
illustrations on an Adams press and the text on a Taylor press. Putnam's 


18 The New-York Historical Society has, in the Sedgwick Papers, a first and second proof of 
a letter very similar to this one but dated December 10, 1853. These make particular mention 
of the picture gallery, mineralogical cabinet, and machinery in motion. The letter was pub- 
lished on the wrapper of Official Awards of Juries. 
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intention was to publish twenty-six weekly numbers containing four double- 
column pages of text, and four pages each of illustrations and advertise- 
ments. Instead, between July 14, 1853 and January 1854 they issued seven 
semi-monthly double numbers and three quadruple numbers. While the text 
consisted of rather long, usually historical pieces on relatively few subjects, 
there were in the complete work over five hundred illustrations of individ- 
ual exhibits and three views of the interior of the Crystal Palace. According 
to the publishers each exhibit was first daguerreotyped, then a drawing on 
wood and, finally, an engraving was made. They claimed that the illustra- 
tions for one quadruple number cost more than two thousand dollars, and 
that the whole work cost more than forty thousand dollars to produce. Sub- 
scribers to the "weekly" parts received with the final quadruple number 
the title-page and front matter for a bound volume to be called The World 
of Science, Art, and Industry Illustrated From Examples in the New-York 
Exhibition, 1853-54. Thus, the Illustrated Record issued in parts is the same 
book as The World of Science, Art, and Industry bound in cloth, or in “cloth 
extra, thick bevelled boards.” The publisher informed exhibitors, manu- 
facturers, and the trade that they would supply electrotypes of the illustra- 
tions at moderate rates.!* 

If one book about the Exhibition was issued under two titles, it is not 
surprising that one title was issued in at least three editions with no dis- 
tinguishing statement on the title-pages of two of them. This was the Official 
Catalogue of the New York Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, edited 
by William C. Richards, brought out by G. P. Putnam & Company under 
their exclusive privilege, and, like the Illustrated Record, printed in the 
Crystal Palace as one of the exhibits. The first edition of the Official Cata- 
logue almost certainly had 192 pages; the Illustrated Record says 1% that, 
"The hand Catalogue of the Exhibition and the first double number of the 
Illustrated Record. were distributed on the day of the inauguration, and the 
printing presses were actively throwing off the sheets of the Catalogue." Fur- 
thermore, Literary World for July 23 lists the 192-page Official Catalogue as 
a book of the week. This edition listed the exhibits by country ending with 
Hayti, and under each country in the thirty-one classes to which they were 
assigned. Later there was issued a 224-page Official Catalogue bearing on 
its front cover the statement "Revised Edition" and on its title-page "First 
Revised Edition." The editor's preface, which is dated October 1, 1858, begins 


14 'The data concerning the publication of the Illustrated Record and its cost were obtained 
from the wrappers, from advertisements in the last two quadruple numbers, and from the 
Publisher's Notice in The World of Science, Árt, апа Industry. 


16 пт&ту 34. 
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with an apology for the imperfections of the first catalogue. He says it was a 
“reasonably correct transcript” of lists submitted by prospective exhibitors 
of articles they contemplated sending. Many of the exhibits were withdrawn 
before being sent and others did not arrive until several weeks after the 
opening. “The absence of these objects has created great confusion to the 
visitor in the use of the catalogue, which, however, has daily grown more 
and more correct up to this day.” One wonders if any of these daily correc- 
tions were incorporated in the sheets that the presses in the east nave were 
actively throwing off. Later still there was issued an edition with the same 
edition statements on the cover and title-page and the same sheets through 
page 224, but with the catalogue of the mineralogical and geological cabi- 
net occupying pages 225 through 240. Two interleaved exemplars of this 
edition have been seen, and probably a large number were so issued. The 
240-page edition was almost certainly the definitive Official Catalogue of 
the Exhibition exclusive of the paintings. 

The cataloguers’ difficulties were aggravated by the circumstance that 
the additional building containing almost four hundred fifty exhibits of ma- 
chines — some of them in operation — and about seven hundred paintings 
was not ready for the public until September 1, 1853. In the two later edi- 
tions of the Official Catalogue, both published after October 1, it was easy 
enough to list the machines under the countries of their exhibitors, especially 
since all but a very few could be enumerated under United States, At least 
three attempts were made to achieve a satisfactory listing of the paintings. 
The Official Catalogue of the Pictures Contributed to the Exhibition of the 
Industry of All Nations, in the Picture Gallery of the Crystal Palace was 
published with the imprint of G. P. Putnam & Company in 1853 in two edi- 
tions the exemplars of which have on their respective title-pages the state- 
ment “First Edition” or “Second Edition.” Both had twenty-three pages, 
the main difference between the two being that the first edition ends with 
picture number 653 whereas the second includes a group of contributions 
from the New York Water Color Society under numbers 654 through 675. 
There was also published an edition of twenty-two pages containing an- 
notations for about thirty of the paintings, and more exact titles for many 
of them; for example, Blondell’s “Portrait of a Gentleman” (number 650) in 
the second edition becomes later the likeness of that not then so obscure 
party, Cornelius Mathews, Esq. Moreover, the 22-page edition lists nine 
additional contributions of the New York Water Color Society. All the copies 
of the 22-page catalogue of the paintings that have been seen are bound 
with exemplars of the 240-page edition of the Official Catalogue and have 
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only a divisional title-page for “Picture Catalogue." Very likely there were 
available separate, unbound copies of each of the editions of the catalogue 
of pictures, whereas other copies, with full title-pages or divisional ones, 
were bound with copies of the 224-page and 240-page editions of the Official 
Catalogue of the New York Exhibition. 

The Association was required by its charter “То distribute prizes among 
the most eminent and skilful of the Exhibitors," and as the final step in ful- 
filling this requirement it published Official Awards of Juries. The book of 
ninety-eight pages, issued late in 1858, was another vexatious undertaking. 
Two copies seen have almost three full pages of Errata, a short list of addi- 
tional awards, and a note at the end of the table of contents promising that 
the complete index would be issued in a few days. An exemplar of a later 
edition has the Errata, more additional awards, and the index on pages 101 
to 195,16 

Finally, in March 1854 G. P. Putnam & Company brought out the illus- 
trated catalogue called for by their contract with the Association for the 
Exhibition. Its long title elucidates the contents: Science and Mechanism: 
Illustrated by Examples in the New York Exhibition, 1853-4. Including 
Extended Descriptions of the Most Important Contributions in the Various 
Departments, With Annotations and Notes Relative to the Progress and Pres- 
ent State of Applied Science, and the Useful Arts. Edited by C. R. Good- 
rich, Esq., Aided by Professors Hall, Silliman, and Other Scientific and Prac- 
tical Men. As the title indicates, the book is not a descriptive catalogue of 
the entire Exhibition, but for the type of display it concerns it is the most 
informative work that was published in the United States as a result of the 
fair. For example, there are succinct explanations of the various photo- 
graphic reproduction processes being used at the time, and an account of 
J. B. Wickersham’s elevated railway and promenade for Broadway. Most 
of the articles show that the producers were more attentive to making a 
worthwhile book than they were to meeting circumstantial or competitive 
deadlines. 

The author of the article on paper in Science and Mechanism states that 
“ОҒ about 1700 paper mills in the United States, only three send specimens 
of their products.” An equally small ratio applies to the exhibits of other 
American firms participating in the production and distribution of the 
printed word. Manufacturers of printing presses and stereotyping appara- 
16 Sub-Jury Ia on "Ladies Garments, Cloaks, Shirts, &c." is notable for including the only 


women officially connected with the Exhibition a century prior to the advent of polyglot hostesses 
and world’s fair fashion shows. Ann S. Stephens, the renowned authoress, was a member. 
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tus, typefounders, and printers were represented by fewer than twenty-five 
exhibits, and almost half of these were presses. Makers of binders’ machines, 
tools, and materials contributed nine displays. There were only three ex- 
hibitors of elegant bindings. Eight publishers and booksellers showed their 
wares at this time while nearly one hundred sent books to the Centennial 
Exhibition twenty-three years later. Lack of available space in the Crystal 
Palace was undoubtedly one of the chief reasons for the dearth. 

In the early days of the fair the Association installed more gas lights than 
there were on the streets of all the Empire City so the building could be kept 
open at night. Heating was provided when it was decided to continue the 
Exhibition after November. In March 1854 a new Board of Directors chose 
P. T. Barnum to be its president, but the devices of the expert did not suffice 
to balance expenditures and receipts. He resigned in July having taken 
fifteen per cent of the gross. By November the city had a tax lien on Kiss’ 
statue of an Amazon on a horse being attacked by a tiger, and an auction 
was held to reduce the bulk of the goods that were to be shipped back to 
Europe at the Association’s expense. Nevertheless, much of the statuary and 
many of the paintings remained in the building. Efforts were made to per- 
suade the Government to annex the Crystal Palace to the Patent Office in 
Washington for the display of models; it was thought the building would 
be a good public market for the growing city; and in their issue of September 
10, 1858 the editors of Literary World said it should be made a museum of 
science, art, and industry.’ Barnum tried to induce Moses Kimball, proprietor 
of the Boston Museum, to start a movement there to have the structure set 
up on Boston Common. “New Yorkers,” he wrote, “who now think the Palace 
too far off to visit would positively go to Boston to see it.” Boston Brah- 
mins and their emulators up and down the coast would have shuddered 
again at his enticing statement: “My museum last year cleared $50,000 
— about double what it would have done had it not been for the 
Crystal Palace.” 18 But the Palace remained where it was, satisfying the 
needs of the metropolis on diverse occasions. Beginning in 1855 the Amer- 
ican Institute, of which Alfred Pell’s cousin Robert was president, held 
its annual fairs there. It was also the scene of charity balls. In September 
1858 the celebration commemorating the laying of the first Atlantic cable 
was climaxed by a ceremony at Reservoir Square. Then on October 5, 1858 


17 So recently as November 23, 1959 the New York Times commented editorially on the city’s 
lack of such a facility. 

18 ALS Phineas Taylor Barnum to Moses Kimball July 14, 1854; The New York Public Library, 
Manuscript Division. , 
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while the annual fair of the American Institute was in progress the early eve- 
ning sky over Croton Reservoir took on an extra brightness. In three quarters of 
an hour the glow disappeared. The fire that had started in the storage room 
at the Forty-second Street entrance quickly found a path upward along gas 
fixtures, exhibits of paints and chemicals, and pine flooring. It took a moment 
to enflame the dome. The fiery spectacle crashed thunderously directly on 
three calliopes, one of which had just played “Pop! goes the Weasel.” The 
calliopes had replaced Baron Marochetti’s frequently maligned colossal 
equestrian Washington in plaster which had been moved from the center 
of the floor to an area near the Fortieth Street entrance. Like virtually all the 
other exhibits, it too was destroyed by the conflagration. But no lives were 
lost in the fire that covered all the ruins with sticky glass making for col- 
lectors of souvenirs a myriad of curious mementos. Messrs Currier and Ives 
soon issued their glowing lithograph of the end of the troublesome Crystal 
Palace. 


CHECKLIST 


THE following short-title list of the publications discussed in this article 
is believed to be a very nearly complete enumeration of the books, pam- 
phlets, and broadsides issued because of the Exhibition. It is quite possible, 
however, that others exist. The locations given are in no way intended as a 
census of copies; there may be others in collections not mentioned here. 


l Strangers Guide to the City and Crystal Palace. New York, Union Book 
Association, 1853. DeWint 


2 Henry W. Bellows. The Moral Significance of the Crystal Palace. New York, 
Putnam, 1853. DeWint, NHi 


3 Catalogue of Articles Transmitted From British Guiana to the Exhibition. 
Georgetown, Demerara, The Colonist Office, 1853. PKsL 


4 Esposizione Universale di Nuova York. Turin, Italy, Tipografia Subalpina, 
1853. PKsL (3 issues) 


5 Association for the Exhibition of the Industry of АП Nations, New York. 
Bericht der Association für die Ausstellung der Industrie-Erzeugnisse Aller 
Nationen. Aus dem Englischen Original Übertragen. Stuttgart, Hofbuch- 
druckerei zu Guttenberg [1853] NN 


6 Great Britain. Commissioners to the New York Industrial Exhibition. New 
York Industrial Exhibition. General Report of the British Commissioners. Lon- 
don, Thomas Harrison, 1854. MB 


7 Sir Charles Lyell. New York Industrial Exhibition. Special Report of Sir 
Charles Lyell. London, Thomas Harrison, 1854. DLC (quarto, 50 p) MB 
(octavo, 103 p) ` 
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8 George Wallis. New York Industrial Exhibition. Special Report of Mr George 
Wallis. London, Thomas Harrison [1854] MB 


9 Sir Joseph Whitworth. New York Industrial Exhibition. Special Report of Mr 
Joseph Whitworth. London, Harrison and Sons [1854] MB 


10 William C. Richards. А Day in the New York Crystal Palace. New York, Put- 
nam, 1853. DLC, MB, NHi, NN, PU 


11 Horace Greeley, editor. Art and Industry as Represented in the Exhibition. 
New York, Redfield, 1853. DLC, MB, NHi, NN, PKsL, PU 


12 Georg Carstensen and Charles Gildemeister. New York Crystal Palace. Ilus- 
trated Description. New York, Riker, Thorne, 1854. DLC, MB, NHi, NN, PKsL 


13 Association for the Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, New York. State- 
ment Made by the Association. New York, Carr & Hicks, 1852. DLC, MB, NN, 
|. PHi 


14 Same. Statement Made by the Association. New York, Carr & Hicks, 1853. 
DLC, DeWint, NN 


18 Same. Statement of the Affairs of the Association. [New York, Carr & Hicks? 
1854] DeWint 


16 Same. Líst of Classes Into Which Articles are Divided. New York, Van Nor- 
den & Amerman, 1853. DeWint 


17 Same. General Regulations for Arrangement and Management. New York, 
Van Norden & Amerman, 1853. PKsL 


18 Same. Memorandum Relating to Distribution of Classes in the American 
Department. New York, Van Norden & Amerman, 1853. NHi 


19 Same. Programme of Arrangements for the Inauguration of the Crystal Pal- 
ace. New York, Root & Anthony, 1853. The Museum of the City of New York 


20 Same. [Circular letter dated October 31, 1853] DeWint (French translation) 
21 Same. [Circular letter dated March 1, 1854] NHi 
22 Same. [Circular letter dated March 4, 1854] NHi 


23 Benjamin Silliman, Jr and Charles R. Goodrich, editors. Illustrated Record 
of the New York Exhibition. New York, Putnam, 1853. PKsL (complete set in 
parts i. e. nos 1-xxvr and supplement) NN (nos 1-1, ш-ту) 


Same. The World of Science, Art, and Industry. New York, Putnam, London, 
Sampson Low, 1854. DLC, MB, NN, PKsL, PU 


William C. Richards, editor. Official Catalogue of the New York Exhibition. 
New York, Putnam, 1853. 192 p. MB, NN 


26 Same. 224 p. МН (without Official Catalogue of the Pictures) NN (with Offi- 
cial Catalogue of the Pictures, 2nd ed) NN (with Official Catalogue of the 
Pictures, 2nd ed, divisional title-page) 
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27 Same. 240 p. DeWint (with Picture Catalogue, 22 p) MB (with Picture Cata- 
logue, 22 D MB aan Picture Catalogue, 22 p. Professor Samuel Kneeland’s 
copy, шол: and copiously annotated) NN (with Picture Catalogue, 22 p. 
Interleaved. The Picture Catalogue has had front wrapper of Official Cata- 
logue of the Pictures, Ist ed attached) 


28 William C. Richards, editor. Official Catalogue of the Pictures Contributed 
to the Exhibition. First Edition. New York, Putnam, 1853. 23 p. The Museum 
of the City of New York.’ 


29 Same. Second Edition. 23 p. MB, The Museum of the City of New York, NN 
(with Official Catalogue of the New York Exhibition, 224 p) NN (with Official 
Catalogue of the New York Exhibition, 224 p, divisional title-page for Official 
Catalogue of the Pictures) 


30 Same. Picture Catalogue. [New York, Putnam, 1853] 22 p. DeWint (with 
Official Catalogue of the New York Exhibition, 240 p) MB (with Official Cata- 
logue of the New York Exhibition, 240 p) MB (with Official Catalogue of the 
New York Exhibition, 240 p. Interleaved, Professor Samuel Kneeland’s copy) 
NN (with Official Catalogue of the New York Exhibition, 240 p. Interleaved, 
with front wrapper of Official Catalogue of the Pictures, 1st ей attached) 


31 Association for the Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, New York. 
Official Awards of Juries. New-York, W. C. Bryant, 1853. DLC, DeWint, NN 
(with index) 


32 Charles R. Goodrich, editor. Science and Mechanism. New York, Putnam, 
London, Sampson Low, 1854. DLC, MB, NN, PU 


It should also be mentioned that The New York Public Library has in the 
Duyckinck Collection a scrapbook containing some one hunded fifty trade cards 
and advertising leaflets of exhibitors. 

For contemporary writings about the Exhibition in newspapers and periodi- 
cals a good source is "America on Exhibition: the New York Crystal Palace," by 
Charles Hirschfeld, in American Quarterly, volume rx, number 2, part 1 (Summer 
1957) 101-116. This article is the only recent extended discussion of the Exhibi- 
tion that has been seen. 

I. М. Phelps Stokes, The Iconography of Manhattan Island (New York 1915- 
1928) volumes 3 and 5, is the prime source for information about pictorial matter 
relating to the Crystal Palace and the Exhibition. The New-York Historical So- 
ciety has, in addition to the items mentioned by Stokes, a small collection of da- 
guerreotypes of the exhibits. 

The Sedgwick Papers at The New-York Historical Society, and the papers of 
Samuel Francis du Pont and his wife in The Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur 
Collection at Longwood Library are the only collections known to have large 
numbers of manuscripts relating to the Crystal Palace and the Exhibition. The 
Manuscript Division of The New York Public Library has two letters of P. T. 
Barnum concerning the Crystal Palace, and it may have other relevant material. 
Without doubt other repositories, such as The Library of Congress, RE have 
manuscripts on the subject. 
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BRYANTS CRYSTAL PALACE CHORAL 


We have attempted to transcribe the two manuscript drafts, calling that 
on the recto Draft А, on the verso Draft B, and calling the printed version in 
the New-York Daily Times of July 15 Draft C. Square brackets indicate 
deletions [ . ]; undeciphered words are recorded in x's; doubtful readings 
are preceded by question marks. We have numbered the 12 lines of Draft C; 
the numbers within brackets beside lines in earlier drafts call attention to 
their relation to lines in the final text. 

The simplest way to describe the growth of this text is to say that from the 
21 trial lines spawned in A and the 18-line retrial of B (made by turning 
the paper over and starting again), the author salvaged all the lines he could 
make rhyme in quatrains. 

E.E.C. AND D.V.E. 
Draft A (recto of MS) 


[ 1] Herewhere all climes their offrings bring 

[ 2] Here where all arts their products send 
Where East & West in Concord meet 

[ 3] Before thy presence Lord we bend. 


[Thine xxx] 
Oh Source of art oh sun of light 
Oh giver of the 


Revrent we own the powr that gives 
[5,9] And guides the motions of the mind 
And rolls the mighty cycle on 
[12] To destinies unrevealed 


Revrent we own the source of [light] [subt] 


For all that art has done is thine 
Gifts of the sea & of the land 
In all we see we own thy hand — 
[ 3] Before thy presence Lord we bend 
And own the power that [xx xxxxx] 


We praise the power whose victry guides 
[ 10] [Leads xx] Oer Destinys untrodden field 
[11] And guides it on its ?d[y]ing way 
[12] Тооепіз not yet revealed — 
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Verso of Bryant MS 


The note pasted at the top of the MS (see recto) is in the hand of Mrs Sophia: 
Madeleine du Pont. It reads: "This fragment of paper on which Bryant had 
commenced scribbling an attempt at an ode for the opening of the Chrystal 
Palace in New York 1853 was pounced on by Mr Pell at the time & handed 
to me as an autograph — I kept it as a memento of that occasion — ." 


. 
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[ 8] 


[ 8] 
[ 8] 


10 
11 
12 


Draft B (verso of MS) 


Неге where all arts their offrings tribute [bring] lay 


Here where all climes their [?blessings] [products] offerings send 
Where east & west their 
Before thy presence Lord we bend 


For thou dost lead the powr of Mind 
Oer Destinys untrodden field 

And guid'st it wandring, bold [but] and blind 
To might ends not yet revealed. 


[Oh source of light of] 

[Oh Source of Art oh Fount of light.] 

[In all that art or skill can give] 

In all that art or skill has framed 
From objects of the deep or land 

In all that meets the eye 


АП art is thine — the deepest thought 
That human skill has won or plannd 
There * [overlookst] eye oersees what numbers wroght 
[And] Who holdest [the] its issues in [thy] thine hand. — 


Draft C (printed text) 


Here, where all climes their offerings send, 
Here, where all arts their tribute lay, 
Before thy presence, Lord, we bend, 
And for thy smile and blessing pray. 


For thou dost sway the tides of thought. 
And hold the issues in thy hand, 

Of all that human toil has wrought, 
And all that human skill has plann'd. 


Thou lead’st the restless Power of Mind 
O'er destiny’s untrodden field, 

And guid’st him 1, wandering bold but blind, 
To mighty ends not yet revealed. 


* For [Thou] Thine? 
+ A slip for “it”; the presumptive antecedent, “man,” never quite getting into the text. 


New York's First Ballet Season 


By Luyn Moore 


N RECENT years New York City has not only developed its own resi- 

dent ballet company, the distinguished New York City Ballet, but has. 
proved so hospitable to dance ensembles that in September 1958 no less 
than three of them (American Ballet Theatre, Jerome Robbins’ Ballets 
Т). S. А., and the New York City Ballet) were able to play simultaneously 
on Broadway. American appreciation of this particular art form is generally 
considered to be a recent development, however, and few realize that New 
York's traditions of balletomania go back to the late eighteenth century. 

The theatrical dance played a relatively small part in the dramatic enter- 
tainments enjoyed in the Colonies. Social dancing, of course, was popular 
everywhere; country dances and the more elegant minuet flourished even 
in puritanical New England. The various companies of actors who appeared 
from time to time in all the important cities of the Eastern seaboard usually 
included one or two performers agile enough to entertain between the acts 
with a Hornpipe or a comic dance. Pantomimes were occasionally produced, 
and the leading actors were skilled in the acrobatic antics required of Harle- 
quin and Pantaloon. 

Classic ballet, however, was represented only by a handful of individual 
artists who happened to visit the country from time to time. As early as 1738 
Henry Holt, a dancer and teacher who had been trained in London by the 
celebrated Mr Essex, presented "A New Pantomime Entertainment in Gro- 
tesque Characters, called The Adventures of Harlequin and Scaramouch, or, 
The Spaniard Trick'd," at the Long Room where he gave lessons.! The “Моп- 
sieur Denoier" who danced in Williamsburg in 1751 was undoubtedly a 
member of the well-known Desnoyers family, which furnished dancers to 
the principal theatres of Paris and London throughout the century. This 
particular "Denoier" gave а “Grand Tragic Dance . . . call’d the Royal Cap- 
tive, after the Turkish Manner, as performed at His Majesty's Opera House 
in the Hay Market,” after a performance of Shakespeare's Richard ІП at the 
New Theatre, Williamsburg, on October 21, 1751.? Pietro Sodi, a former 
star of the opera houses of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, danced briefly in New 
York in 1774?, but he was already an old man, more interested in earning a 


1 George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York 1027) x 21. 
3 Virginia Gazette, Williamsburg, Oct 8, 1751. 
8 Rivington's Gazeteer, New York, May 19, 1774 (Odell 1 181). 
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quiet living by teaching, than in performing. In 1783 a minor member of 
the Paris Opéra ballet, Louis Roussel, danced Jack in The Wapping Land- 
lady, or, Jack in Distress, a "Pantomimic Dance" produced by Dennis Ryan's 
company in New York.* This little work, popular in America until the close 
of the century, was probably closer to the form which we know as ballet than 
anything previously seen here. 

It was not until after the French Revolution, however, that professional 
dancers came to the United States in any appreciable numbers. During the 
last decade of the eighteenth century America's budding culture was en- 
riched by ballet performances of considerable variety and fairly impressive 
quality, organized chiefly by artists who had fled from the holocaust in France. 

It was in 1792 that New York City enjoyed its first extended season of 
ballet and pantomime. The John Street Theatre was then under the manage- 
ment of Lewis Hallam and John Henry, leaders of the popular and well- 
established Old American company of actors, which had been playing in 
New York since the previous October. Their productions had included a 
pantomime or two, in addition to the usual plays and farces, and occasionally 
a Hornpipe danced between the acts, but dancing had played a compara- 
tively small part in their entertainments. 

On January 24, 1792, the New York Daily Advertiser carried the following 
announcement: 


THEATRE 


Hallam and Henry respectfully inform the Public, they have engaged 
for a few nights, Monsieur Placide, first rope dancer to the king of France, 
and his troop, lately arrived in America, who have been received with 
singular applause in the Theatres royal of Dublin, Bath, Bristol, and 
Norwich; also at Sadler's Wells. Monsieur Placide has sent for his per- 
formers from the southward, who may be expected in the course of ten 
or twelve days. The managers will give the earliest notice of their arrival, 
and fatter themselves, the united exertions in agility and pantomime, 
of these much applauded strangers, will prove acceptable to their gen- 
erous friends and patrons. 


The same paper, on the following day, announced the debut of M and 
Mme Placide, to take place that evening in the "dancing ballot" The Bird 
Catcher. Placide played the title role, his wife danced Rosetta, and the 
Hunters were Messrs Durang, Martin, and Robinson, regular members of 
the Old American company who were already known as dancers, as well as 
actors. John Durang, as a matter of fact, was the first native American to 


* Odell т 228. ` 
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become a professional dancer, while John E. Martin occasionally functioned 
as choreographer as well as performer. 

Alexandre Placide, "first rope dancer to the king of France," was a colorful 
character whose swash-buckling escapades and amorous adventures had 
made him notorious from Dublin to Santo Domingo. He was a talented and 
versatile man of the theatre, celebrated as a tight-rope dancer ( probably the 
very best of his time), acrobat, mime, actor, choreographer, and manager. 
Born in Paris in 1750,5 he was the son of a pair of strolling players billed as 
"Signor and Signora Placido," although their family name was Bussa or 
Bussart. Alexandre's sister, Catherine-Ursule (known by her married name, 
Mme Billioni) had been one of the most brilliant actresses of the Comédie 
Italienne, before her death in 1783 at the age of 32.9 

Placide was a trained dancer, and may have been the man of that name 
who danced for a season (1771-72) in the ensemble of the Paris Opéra 
Ballet." He won celebrity, however, as the star performer of the Théátre de 
Nicolet on the Boulevard du Temple, the lively center of popular Paris en- 
tertainment. Largely through his sensational exploits on the tight-rope, 
which had attracted the attention of the king, Nicolet's troupe had earned 
the right to call itself Les Grands Danseurs du Roi? Between his engage- 
ments in Paris, Placide had toured widely on the Continent and in the British 
Isles, usually with his inseparable companion Paulo Redigé, known as le 
Petit Diable, who was also his most formidable rival on the rope. 

In 1781 Placide and the Little Devil (his name anglicized for the occa- 
sion) appeared at Sadler's Wells Theatre, London, where they added the art 
of English pantomime to their various accomplishments. Their mentor was 
old Giuseppe Grimaldi, whose 3-year-old son Joey, making his precocious 
debut that same season, was to grow up to become the great comedian 
Joseph Grimaldi, “king of clowns." 9 

When Placide returned to Paris in the autumn, he produced several panto- 
mimes he had learned in London. Still later, the same works appeared in the 
repertoires of the American theatres with which he was associated. One of 


5 Record of Deaths, Vol 1, New York Ci проша of Health. The entry for Placide states 
that he was born in Paris and died in New York City on July 26, 1812, aged 62 years. The 
record of Placide's death was unearthed by Mme Sylvie Chevalley, who y called it to my 
attention, 

8 Émile Campardon, Les Comédiens du Roi de la Troupe Italienne (Paris 1880) 78-81. For 
Mme Billioni's obituary, see Almanach des Spectacles de Paris xxx (Paris 1788) 17-19. 

7 Almanach xxi (Paris 1772) 18. 

8 E. D. de Manne and C. Ménétrier, Galerie Historique des Comédiens de la Troupe de Nicolet 
(Lyon 1869) 8, 16-20. 

® Richard Findlater, Grimaldi, King of Clowns (London 1955) 19. 
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Placide's colleagues of the Grands Danseurs du Roi, and heroine of his pan- 
tomime productions at about this time, was the lovely young Marie-Elisa- 
beth Anne Roubert, known as Mlle Miller. Later she became Mme Pierre 
Gardel, the most distinguished ballerina of the Paris Opéra.!? 

` In 1788 Placide left Europe for Santo Domingo, where he spent several 
adventurous and profitable seasons.!! It was there, apparently, that he en- 
countered Suzanne Vaillande, the very young and gifted dancer whom he 
brought to New York as his partner, "Madame Placide." Born in Dole, France, 
Suzanne was educated іп Paris,!* and may have been a pupil at the ballet 
school of the Paris Opéra. Her early years are obscure, however, and nothing 
definite is known about her life before she turned up in New York in 1799, 
already recognized as an unusually accomplished dancer, although she was 
not yet fourteen. 

The Bird Catcher, the ballet in which the Placides made their American 
debut, was probably not an original composition of Placide's. It may have 
been based on Carlo Goldoni's Gli Uccellatori, a comic opera with music by 
Florian Leopold Gassman, which had been produced in Venice early in 
1759.18 A ballet called Les Oiseleurs, staged by Antoine Louis Bonaventure 
Pitrot, was given at the Comédie Italienne, Paris, later that same year.“ 
In 1792 Gli Uccellatori was presented as a ballet in Bologna, with choreog- 
raphy by Carlo Fiorillo, while in that same year Antonio Muzzarelli staged 
the ballet Der Vogelsteller, with music by Franz Xaver Süssmayer, in 
Vienna.!? Although Placide's Bird Catcher was singular, it became The Bird 
Catchers in later productions when the choreographer had a larger company 
of dancers to draw upon. Probably the simplification was a matter of expe- 
diency, since the other members of Placide's troupe had not yet arrived "from 
the southward," and the burden of the performance was borne by the two 


10 Émile Campardon, Les Spectacles de la Foire (Paris 1877) п 136. 

11 Jean Fouchard, Artistes et Repertoire des Scénes de Saint-Domingue (Port-au-Prince 1955) 
70-71, 248, 267. 

12 The death record of Dama Suzanne Théodore Vaillande, widow of Louis Douvillier, at 
St Louis Cathedral, New Orleans, states that she died August 30, 1828, at the age of 48; that 
she was a native of Dole, France, educated in Paris. It is possible that she may be identified 
as the Marie Anne, illegitimate daughter of Marie Reine Vailland [sic] of Dole, who was born 
there on Se 28, 1778. (Letter from J. Hézard, Consérvateur des Archives, Mairie de 
Dole, to Moore, Sept 11, 1955.) 

18 Oscar George Theodore Sonneck, Catalogue of Opera Librettos published before 1800 
(Washington 1914) x 1111. 

14 Antoine d’Origny, Annales du Théâtre Italien (Paris 1788) т 292. 

15 Sonneck 1 265. І 

16 Alfonso Joseph Sheafe, "Dictionary of the Dance" (MS in the Dance Collection of The New 


York Public Library) xr 6980. ` ` 
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Placides themselves. In addition to appearing in The Bird Catcher, they 
danced the Minuet de la Cour and a Gavotte, while the Old American com- 
pany presented The Suspicious Husband and a farce, Seeing is Believing. 

By February 3 the rest of Placide's associates, including his old friend 
and colleague the Little Devil, had arrived in New York. They made their 
bow in another “dancing ballet" (Placide, in his advertisements, was careful 
to make the nature of the entertainment quite clear) called The Two Philos- 
ophers, or, The Merry Girl, "in which Madame Placide will dance a Horn- 
PIPE.” It was further announced that Placide (who, at the age of 42, had lost 
none of his youthful agility — he was to continue to dance on the rope until 
he was 58) would "somerset backward and forward, over a table and a 
chair,” and “dance a Hornpipe on the rope, jump over a cane, play the fiddle 
in different ways, &c.” in addition to appearing in the ballet." The Two Phi- 
losophers became quite a favorite, and was to reappear frequently in the Pla- 
cide repertoire during his subsequent engagements in other American cities. 

February 6 saw the premiere of the first pantomime staged by Placide in 
New York. This was Harlequin Protected by Cupid, or, The Enchanted 
Nosegay, given with Shakespeares King Henry the Fourth.!9 Throughout 
this season, the bills at the John St Theatre usually consisted of a play, a ballet 
or pantomime, interludes of dancing or acrobatics, and perhaps a farce for 
good measure. 

Another “dancing ballet,” The Return of the Labourers, was given for 
Alexandre Placide’s benefit on February 8.9 This featured a Sabottiére 
Dance, in which the rhythmic click-clack of wooden shoes gave the New 
Yorkers an early taste of something like the tap dancing which has since 
become so universally popular, and is considered so typically American! 

The ballet The Wood Cutters, with an Allemande by M and Mme Placide, 
was presented on February 10 (Adv Feb 10). This was certainly Les Buche- 
rons (sometimes called Les Bucherons amoureux et rivaux), a ballet pro- 
duced by Nicolet’s Grands Danseurs du Roi in Paris on November 5, 1785,20 
when Placide was in the company. This in turn may have derived from the 
pantomime The Wood Cutters, in which Placide, the Little Devil, and Giu- 
seppe Grimaldi had appeared at Sadler’s Wells, London, on September 16, 
1781.31 
17 New York Daily Advertiser Feb 8, 1792. — Hereafter abbreviated as Adv (all dates cited 
from this paper are 1702). 

18 Ado Feb 6. 
19 New York Journal and Patriotic Register Feb 8, 1792. 


20 Journal de Paris, Nov 5 and 19, 1785. 
21 Charles Dickens, Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi (London 1853) 10. 
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Very few playbills of this first New York dance season have survived, and 
it is only occasionally possible to establish the casting of a ballet or panto- 
mime. In The Restoration of Harlequin, which had its first performance 
February 13, Placide was Pierrot, the Little Devil was the Old Man, the 
American dancer John Martin was the Lover, the actor Stephen Woolls was 
the Sorcerer, and Mme Placide was Columbine ( Odell 1 303). Harlequin was 
danced by Simonet, a member of Placides company who remains a mys- 
terious figure although he bore a famous name. A Francois Simonet had 
danced under the direction of the celebrated choreographer Jean Georges 
Noverre in Vienna ?? and London, and was for several seasons ballet master 
at the King’s Theatre, London.?? Adelaide Simonet was Noverre's prima 
ballerina at the Haymarket Theatre, London, in 1781.*4 Other members of 
the Simonet family danced in Paris and Stockholm in the 1790s. The exact 
identity of the man who appeared with Placide in 1792, and his possible 
relationship to Francois Simonet, has not been established. 

The career of Paulo Redigé, the Little Devil, is easier to trace. He was 
the son of Jean Redigé, who ran a small theatre on the Boulevard du Temple. 
Both Paulo and his sister, known as la Petite Saxonne, were trained as danc- 
ers and acrobats from childhood.” As le Petit Diable, the name he used 
for the rest of his career, Redigé made his debut at the Foire Saint-Germain 
in 1779, and sprang into immediate popularity. Little more than a child, he 
had extraordinary daring, and performed seemingly impossible feats. One 
of his tricks was dancing on the tight-rope with eggs tied to his feet, without 
breaking one.?9 

Placide and the Little Devil had great success with their famous Danse du 
Drapeau, in which they displayed flags in various decorative positions while 
dancing on the rope. In London, at a time of high political tension between 
England and France, they were attacked by a furious mob when they dared 
to display the fleur-de-lys in this exhibition. They barely escaped with their 
lives. When they got back to France, however, they took great pains to 
flaunt their independence of any particular patriotism by appearing every- 
where wearing typical English clothing, and mounted on English horses.?" 
Placide often performed his Flag Dance in New York, but presumably he 


22 Indice de’ Spettacoli Teatrali, 1774-75 (Milan 1775) 71. 

28 Ivor Guest, The Romantic Ballet in England (London 1954) 147, 149, 150, 164. 

24 Indice de’ Spettacoli Teatrali, 1781-82 (Milan 1782) 56. 

25 Campardon, Les Spectacles de la Foire п 808. 

26 De Manne and Ménétrier 17. 

27 (Francois Maire Mayeur de Saint-Paul), Le Chroniqueur Désoeuvré, ou l'Espion du Boule- 
vard du Temple (Londres 1782) 152—153. 
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used the brand-new Stars and Stripes instead of the arms of France. At any 
rate, the number never provoked any controversy. 











Flag dancers. From contemporary engravings in Fournel, Le Vieux Paris 


Unlike Placide, who was to spend the rest of his life in the United States, 
Redigé returned to Europe after a comparatively short time. He married a 
Spanish rope dancer, Mlle Malaga, known as la belle Espagnole. Their son, 
billed simply as Paulo, was a contemporary and rival of Joseph Grimaldi on 
the London stage, and descendants of this family were still active in the 
London theatre as late as 1925.28 

The “historic pantomime” The Old Soldier was Placide’s next production, 
on February 15 (Adv Feb 15). Taken from a French original, Le Maréchal 
des Logis, ou le Bon Coeur d'un Soldat Français, this is one of the few dance 
works seen in New York during the eighteenth century for which a libretto 
of sorts has survived. When Placide produced it in Charleston, a few years 
. later, he published the following note about it: “This Pantomime is taken 
from a true srory which happened within ten years in a Forest four leagues 
from Paris. Ап old Veteran who is dismissed from his regiment, on his way 
to Paris delivers a Young Girl from the hands of two thieves, whom he kills, 
and restores her to her friends." ?? 

The first New York performance advertised a "fight with Sabres, between 
the Old Soldier and the Two Thieves," but the cast was not announced. On 
the playbill for a later performance (April 24) it was listed as follows: 


38 Wilson Disher, Clowns and Pantomimes (London 1925) 144. 


29 South WU Gazette (Charleston) Feb 19, 1796. 





John Durang as Harlequin. Sketch by Durang, reproduced 


by permission of The Historical Society of York County 





Portrait of a dancer by Jean-Frédéric Schall ( 1752-1825) 
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'The Old Soldier Monsieur Placide 

Lucas Mr. Martin 

The Two Thieves The Little Devil and Mons. Dumas 
Clown Mr. Durang 

The Lord of the Manor Mr. Harper 

Milk Maid Mrs. Gray 

Collate [i.e., Collette] Madame Placide 39 


This cast was a nice mixture of actors from the Old American company, 
and French dancers. 

For Mme Placide's benefit performance, two days later, a new three-act 
“heroic pantomime,” La Belle Dorothée, was produced (Adv Feb 17). Some 
details of this work, which had been prominent in the repertoire of the Théa- 
tre de 'Ambigu-Comique during Placide’s Paris days, may be gleaned from 
the rather confused description in advertisements of his Charleston produc- 
tion of it two years later: 


The first act passes in a camp near the city of Orleans at the time when 
the English besieged it. . . . [It] represents a combat at a distance and 
the reception of a Knight from the fashion of ancient times, with all the 
pomp that then existed, afterwards the departure of the troops and that 
of the French general to rejoin his dear Dorothée. The other three acts 
pass at Milan in Italy. . . . In the last act will be a procession used in Italy, 
called an Auto da Fe, where Dorothée is conducted to the pile to be 
burnt, as a victim to the jealousy of her uncle. A combat of swords and 
daggers between Sacrogargon and La Tremouille, when the former falls, 
and the courage of La Tremouille saves Dorothée from the middle of 
the flames.?! 


Although the Charleston version had four acts and the New York produc- 
tion only three, it may be assumed that they were substantially the same and 
that the talented beneficiary played the title role at this American premiere 
as she did later in Charleston. At a star's benefit, it was customary to include 
some special attraction, and on this occasion Suzanne Placide danced for 
the first time on the tight rope. She called attention to this extra feature in 
her advertisements: "Mrs. Placide presents her compliments to the Ladies 
and Gentlemen of this city, and hopes from the variety of the entertainment, 
and her exertions to please the public, that she will have the honor of their 
company" (Adv Feb 17). The feat of mastering the rope does not seem to 
have given her much artistic satisfaction, however, for she repeated it only 
a few times in her entire career. 


80 Playbill, John St Theatre, New York, Apr 24, 1792 (Harvard Theatre Collection). 


81 South Carolina State Gazette May 27, 1794. S 
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Although no description of her performance as Dorothée has survived, we 
know from one of her contemporaries that Suzanne was "eminently beauti- 
ful,” 92 while William Dunlap considered her an "excellent dancer and pan- 
tomime actress." ° Noah M. Ludlow, who saw her many years later, de- 
scribed her as "tall and commanding in her bearing, fine hair and eyes, splen- 
did bust, and beautifully rounded figure," and declared, “Т have never seen 
such truly speaking pantomime. . . .” 54 

A new “dancing ballet,” The Old Schoolmaster Grown Young, was the 
next attraction, on February 20 (Adv Feb 20). This featured an Allemande 
by M and Mme Placide. The Allemande, a theatrical adaptation of a social 
dance popular in the ballrooms of the time, was characterized by the compli- 
cated turns and evolutions executed by partners turning under each others’ 
arms, with their hands joined. George Balanchine, in some of his most intri- 
cate and advanced twentieth-century choreographic inventions, is often in- 
spired by the same sort of interweaving of partners with clasped hands. 

Columbine Invisible, or, Harlequin Junior, a pantomime which Placide 
had produced in Paris for the Grands Danseurs du Roi, was given on Feb- 
ruary 24, with new scenery, machinery, and decorations (Adv Feb 24). The 
cast included Placide as Pierrot, Mme Placide as Columbine, Martin as Har- 
lequin Junior, Mr Robinson as Harlequin Senior, Mrs Rankin as Harlequin’s 
Mother, the Little Devil as the Old Man, Mr Hammond as the Lover, and 
Monsieur Dumas as the Constable (Odell 1 303). Again the French and 
American performers had combined their forces. 

The feature of Alexandre Placide’s gala benefit, February 29, was The 
Indian Heroine, or, Inkle and Yarico,? a pantomime version of Samuel 
Arnold's opera Inkle and Yarico, first given in London in 1787. The opera had 
already been heard in New York in 1789,57 but this 1792 performance seems 
to have marked the American premiere of the dance pantomime, which was 
frequently repeated all over the United States, sometimes under the title of 
The American Heroine, during the next quarter of a century. 

There were no new dance productions in the next few weeks, but The Bird 
Catcher, The Wood Cutters, and The Two Philosophers were repeated. The 
Placides volunteered to dance The Bird Catcher at Joseph Harper’s benefit 


82 Anonymous article, “The Charleston Stage Sixty Years Ago,” from an unidentified newspaper, 
in Scrapbook MWEZ x n. c. 703, p 138, Theatre Collection, New York Public Library. 


83 A History of the American Theatre (New York 1832) 289. 

94 Dramatic Life as 1 Found It (St Louis 1880) 146-147. 

85 De Manne and Ménétrier 17. 

86 New-York Journal and Patriotic Register, Feb 29. 

37 Alfred Loewen Annals of Opera, 1597-1940 (Geneva 1955) 446. 
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performance on March 9, and he seems to have been genuinely appreciative 
of their generosity, if one may judge from the note which he inserted in the 
Daily Advertiser four days later: 


Mr. Hamper acknowledges with the deepest gratitude, the many atten- 
tions he has experienced from the friends of the drama, and his friends 
in particular, begs leave to return them his sincere thanks for their kind 
patronage, at the play lately performed for his benefit. To Mr. and 
Madame PLacme, he is under particular obligations — their generous 
conduct in offering, and actually giving their assistance to him, without 
any compensation, impresses him with every sentiment in their favour, 
and inspires the most hearty wishes for their prosperity. 


John Martin, for his benefit on March 26, staged a new pantomime called 
The Silver Rock, or, Love and Magic. Martin, then about twenty-four years 
old, has been considered the first native American to become a professional 
actor, as John Durang was the first American dancer. Their careers over- 
lapped. Martin, although he probably had little formal training, often ap- 
peared as a dancer, and the nimble Harlequin was one of his favorite roles. 
(He played it now, in The Silver Rock.) At this performance Placide and the 
Little Devil were advertised to "perform the Manual Exercise on the Rope 
and display a Flag in various Attitudes," after the play, but they did not 
participate in the pantomime which followed. Martin drew his entire cast 
from the regular members of the Old American company, with Miss Tuke, 
a charming actress but no dancer, as Columbine. The most spectacular fea- 
ture of the production was "a grand Display of the Temple of Hymen, in 
transparency, with Harlequin and Columbine, attended by Cupid." 38 

A revival of a pantomime called The King of the Genii, or, Harlequin Nep- 
tune, which had been in the repertoire of the acting company before the 
arrival of the Placides, was announced for Mrs Gray's benefit on April 16, 
but seems to have been postponed until two days later. Again John Martin 
played Harlequin to Miss Tuke’s Columbine.?? 

The next new pantomime, The Birth of Harlequin, or, The Witches’ Frolic, 
was given for the benefit of John Durang and Mr Ashton on April 27. It was 
announced as “A new Comic pantomimical entertainment, never performed 
here, as performed at Sadler’s Wells and at Philadelphia, with universal ap- 
plause . . .” and it included a “Witches Broom-Dance" and a “Masquerade 
dance, in Grotesque characters” (Adv Apr 27). 


88 Playbill, John St Theatre, New York, Mar 26, 1792 (Harvard Theatre Collection), 
39 Playbill, John St Theatre, New York, Apr 18, 1792 (Harvard Theatre. Collection). 
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Mme Placide played Columbine to John Durang's Harlequin, which must 
have been a signal honor for the American dancer (Odell 1 306). This piece 
had been given in Philadelphia for Durang's benefit on July 7, 1791,9 and 
no doubt it was he who staged it on both occasions. In his Diary, preserved 
at the Historical Society of York, Pennsylvania, Durang called this "a good 
benefit. . . . at least I cleared $300 which was a great sum at the time." 

Born in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1768 (he was the same age as John E. 
Martin), John Durang had studied dancing under Louis Roussel and 
was already an experienced dancer and choreographer, although he could 
not be compared to the Placides ia professional polish. He admired the 
French dancers greatly, and no doubt learned a great deal about ballet tech- 
nique, stagecraft, and showmanship from them. Durang's career lasted well 
into the nineteenth century, and several of his children, including Charles 
Durang, bistorian of the Philadelphia theatre, became successful dancers. 

For the joint benefit of M and Mme Placide, on May 3, there was another 
new pantomime called Harlequin Balloonist, or, Pierrot in the Clouds.*! The 
balloon was a comparatively new invention, the first successful flight having 
taken place in France only ten years earlier, while it was not until eight 
months after Placide's production, in January 1793, that Pierre Blanchard 
was to make the first ascension in the United States. In Harlequin Balloonist 
Mme Placide danced a Hornpipe, as well as the Minuet de la Cour and an 
Allemande. Although the scenery was advertised as new, it would not be 
surprising to find that the "grand view of the TEMPLE or Сорго” was identi- 
cal with the “Grand display of the Temere or Hymen” which had graced 
The Silver Rock five weeks earlier. 

Harlequin Balloonist was the last new dance production. The season 
closed on May 14 with an original farce by Mr Robinson, a member of the 
company, called The Yorkers Wedding, or, Banana's Stratagem, a play, 
The New Peerage, an epilogue spoken by John Martin “in the character of 
a DRUNKEN SAILOR,” rope dancing by Placide, Simonet, and the Little Devil, 
and a repeat performance of the ballet The Two Philosophers, or, The 
Merry Girl, with Mme Placide dancing a hornpipe ( Ado May 14). 

Because of the scarcity of dependable records, it is impossible to compile 
an absolutely complete and accurate list of all the performances which ac- 
tually took place during New York's first ballet season. Sometimes scheduled 


40 Thomas Clark Pollock, The Philadelphia Theatre in the Eighteenth Century (Philadelphia 
1933) 168. 


41 New-York Journal and Patriotic Re ni May 8. d ad of the pantomime is actually 
spelled here, Harlequin Baloonist, or, Perrot in the Clouds 
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performances were cancelled without notice, because of bad weather or 
the indisposition of an important player. As nearly as we have been able to 
estimate, however, twenty-seven performances of ballets and pantomimes 
were given (with various plays and farces) at the John St Theatre between 
January 25 and May 14, 1792. These included five one-act ballets, all staged 
by Alexandre Placide; and ten pantomimes, ranging from one to three acts, 
of which one was a revival, one was produced by John Martin, and one by 
John Durang; Placide was responsible for the remaining seven. The most 
popular ballet was The Two Philosophers, given five times (unless the 
performances advertised for May 10 and 12 were postponed until May 14). 
The Old Soldier and The Bird. Catcher were presented three times each, but 
several of the pantomimes were seen only once. (See Appendix.) 

When the New York season closed, the Placides went with the American 
actors to Philadelphia for a summer engagement (Pollock 188-190). In 
August, the dancers inaugurated the New Exhibition Room (a theatre in 
all but name) in Boston, where theatrical performances were still officially 
banned following the stringent laws adopted at the time of the Revolution.” 

Early in 1794 the Placides settled in Charleston, where Alexandre was to 
spend the rest of his life. For many years he was the manager of the Charles- 
ton Theatre, producing original American plays and standard dramatic rep- 
ertoire as well as the ballets and pantomimes with which he was originally 
associated. 

In 1796, Suzanne precipitated a major scandal in the Charleston theatre 
when her love affair with the handsome and gifted singer Louis Douvillier 
caused Placide to challenge him to a duel.** Douvillier was slightly wounded, 
and Suzanne promptly left Placide (to whom she had never been legally 
married) to become his wife. About 1799 the Douvilliers went to New Or- 
leans, where Suzanne enjoyed a long career as first dancer and, later, Ameri- 
ca’s first woman choreographer. She retired in 1818, and died in New Orleans 
on August 30, 1826.55 

The Little Devil left the United States soon after the New York and Phila- 
delphia seasons of 1792. The later lives of Simonet and Dumas remain a mys- 
tery. John Martin's brief career was devoted primarily to acting, although 


12 William W. Clapp, Jr, A Record of the Boston Stage (Boston 1853) 7. 


48 Eola Willis, The Charleston Stage in the XVIII Century (Columbia, S. C. 1924); W. Stanley 
Hoole, The Ante-Bellum Charleston Theatre (Tuscaloosa, Ala 1946). 


44 Charles William Janson, The Stranger in America, 1798-1806, ed Dr Car] S. Driver from 
the London edition of 1807 (New York 1935) 369-370. 


45 See note 12. ж 
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he often danced in ballets and pantomimes, and occasionally staged them. 
He died on April 18, 1807, at the age of thirty-nine. 

John Durang profited from the lessons he had learned from the Placides. 
The story of his long and active career as America's first native-born pro- 
fessional dancer has already been told in considerable detail.*" 

The Placides and their colleagues were popular and versatile entertainers. 
They made no elaborate pretensions and their little ballets, pantomimes, 
and acrobatic stunts were designed simply to please and to amuse. Never- 
theless Suzanne and Alexandre Placide were accomplished artists in their 
own way. Their first New York season heralded a decade in which the ballet 
flourished in all the theatrical centers of the United States. The Placides 
themselves, in Charleston, participated in productions of ballets by Jean 
Georges Noverre and Maximilien Gardel, staged by the prolific choreographer 
Jean Baptiste Francisquy. Before she was murdered by her husband in 1798, 
the beautiful and mysterious Anna Gardie starred in ballet-pantomimes in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. James Byrne, distinguished choreog- 
rapher of London's Covent Garden Theatre, brought such spectacular ballets 
as Oscar and Malvina, The Death of Captain Cook, and Dermot and. Kathleen 
to Philadelphia in 1796. The Placides, with their first New York season, were 
simply the avant-garde of America's first golden age of ballet. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century its brilliance faded somewhat, 
largely because the early performers had retired or returned to Europe with- 
out training adequate successors. The climax of a second resplendent period, 
when ballet was one of the most charming and typical manifestations of the 
age of romanticism, came in 1840, when the great Viennese ballerina Fanny 
Elssler visited the United States. Later, over-emphasis on vulgar technical 
tricks caused another temporary eclipse of the art. 

Today, the wide-spread popularity of ballet in America rests on a solid 
foundation. No longer is a ballet season the rare and exotic event it must have 
seemed in 1792. Across the country, some of the finest ballet schools in the 
world have trained magnificent American dancers, who fill the ranks of com- 
panies with headquarters in New York, Chicago, San Francisco. These ballet 
companies not only delight audiences in the United States, but serve as cul- 
tural ambassadors in taking American art to the far corners of the world. 


46 Т. Allston Brown, History of the American Stage (New York 1870) 237. 

47 See Elizabeth Clarke Kieffer, “John Durang, The First Native American Dancer," The 
Dutchman vi (Lancaster, June 1954) 26—38, and Lillian Moore, "John Durang, the First 
American Dancer," Dance Index 1 no 8 (New York, August 1942). The latter monograph was 
reprinted'in Chronicles of the American Dance, ed Paul Magriel (New York 1948). 
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APPENDIX 


BALLETS anp PANTOMIMES produced at the John St Theatre, New York, 
by Alexandre Placide and his company of French dancers, with members of 
the Old American company of actors, January 25 - May 14, 1792. 


1 La Belle Dorothée 
' Heroic Pantomime, in 3 acts, Feb 17 
2 The Bird Catcher 
Ballet, Jan 25, Mar 9, Apr 9 
3 The Birth of Harlequin 
Pantomime, Apr 27 
4 Columbine Invisible, or, Harlequin Junior 
Pantomime, Feb 24 
5 Harlequin Balloonist, or, Pierrot in the Clouds 
Pantomime, May 3 
6 Harlequin Protected by Cupid, or, The Enchanted Nosegay 
Pantomime, Feb 6 
7 The Indian Heroine, or, Inkle and Yarico 
Historic Pantomime, in 3 acts, Feb 29 
8 The King of the Genii, or, Harlequin Neptune 
Pantomime, Apr 16, Apr 18 (‘This work had been in the repertoire 
before the arrival of the Placide company.) 
9 The Old Schoolmaster Grown Young 
Ballet, Feb 20, Apr 13 
10 The Old Soldier 
Historic Pantomime, with dancing, Feb 15, Feb 27, Apr 24 
11 The Restoration of Harlequin 
Pantomime, Feb 13 
12 The Return of the Labourers 
Ballet, Feb 8, Apr 30 
13 The Silver Rock, or, Love and Magic 
Pontomime, Mar 26 (The French dancers did not participate.) 
14 The Two Philosophers, or, The Merry Girl 
Ballet, Feb 3, Mar 23, May 10, May 12, May 14 
15 The Wood Cutters 
Ballet, Feb 10, Mar 12 


For assistance in the research for this article I am very much indebted to Miss Genevieve 
Oswald, Curator of the Dance Collection, and to the staffs of the Music Division, the Rare Book 
Division, and the Theatre Collection of The New York Public Library; Dr William Van Lennep 
and Miss Mary Reardon of the Harvard Theatre Collection; Mr Patrick Carroll of the Walter 
Hampden Memorial Library, The Players, New York; Miss Virginia Rughetmer and the staff 
of the Charleston Library Society; Miss Margaret Moseman of the Charleston Free Library; 
Mme Sylvie Chevalley, Joseph E. Marks HI, Dr Walter Toscanini, and Mise Alice M. Wyss. 


A Chronological List of Emerson’s American 
Lecture Engagements 


By WiL1AM CHARVAT 
Ohio State University 


HE FACTS presented in this list are not intended as a contribution to 

the history of the American lyceum, though they may be so used. Public 
lecturing in the nineteenth century began as instruction and ended as 
entertainment. Though Emerson knew how to instruct and entertain, his 
intention was something else. How Americans learned and what diver- 
sions they preferred are questions of interest to the cultural historian, 
but one doesnot study Emerson’s lecture career for enlightenment on 
these matters. 

On the platform Emerson was a poet and philosopher dedicated to making 
the life of the intellect meaningful to the public. This is to say that he was an 
artist in the realm of mind. As an artist he had a problem that did not trouble 
greatly the teacher or the entertainer: that of communication. Knowledge 
and diversion were communicated through established forms, devices, and 
conventions with which audiences had been familiar from childhood. But 
the original artist made his own language and forms, and he could not allow 
his audiences to be merely passive receivers. Communication had to be a two- 
way experience, the artist struggling to make his unfamiliar language and 
forms intelligible, the public struggling to receive and understand the un- 
familiar. 

This list of Emerson’s lecture engagements, then, is intended to be a basis 
for understanding one of the most extraordinary phenomena in the history 
of American culture. Emerson was the least comprehensible of all major 
American writers and of all lecturers; yet on the public platform, where he 
faced auditors of every possible grade of literacy and sophistication, he was 
not only the most popular of all “literary” lecturers, but one of the most 
popular of all lecturers. 

He was not popular in the ordinary sense: he did.not draw the biggest 
audiences, and he was not offered the highest fees. But for some forty years 
he was invited everywhere, and was repeatedly invited back, by people who 
"understood" (in the ordinary sense) little of what he said; who often resented 
not understanding him; and who frequently were offended by what they did 
understand. 


[492] 
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The key word here is understand. The common reaction, even among his 
most sympathetic hearers, was ^wonderful — but what does it mean?" There 
was meaning in individual sentences: these were wise, witty, provocative, 
offensive, or reassuring. It was the connection between sentences and para- 
graphs that eluded the listener. Accustomed to the linear movement of jour- 
nalistic-scientific-expository prose, in which a proposition was followed by 
illustration and exposition, and led to a conclusion, his audiences heard lec- 
tures that seemed to run in circles and to have no beginning, middle, or end. 
The physical sign of this chaos was his shuffling of his manuscript: right 
before their eyes he skipped pages, jumped back to earlier pages, and some- 
times quit with a pile of manuscript still unread. 
A modern reader of Emerson has well said what Emerson's audiences might 
have dimly perceived: that one does not hear Emerson but over-hear him. 
To try to make connected sense of his lectures was futile. One had to submit 
oneself to the over-arching meaning that gave his work not continuity but 
unity. 
His success as a lecturer was the more striking because he made no 
concessions to the current taste for oratorical tricks, gestures, intona- 
tions, colors. Though he knew many speaking skills — the art of the 
pause, the change of pace and voice — his delivery was quiet, natural, 
and low-pitched. 
He paid a big price for his success. The life of the professional lecturer was 
hard, uncomfortable, and often discouraging. The lecture season ran from 
November through March, when weather and travel conditions were at their 
worst. Emerson was easily benumbed by cold. This was one reason why 
he avoided private hospitality on his tours, dreading to be assigned to 
the unheated spare bedroom. To hotel keepers he said, "Can you make 
me red-hot?" "This climate and people," he wrote from Milwaukee in 
February, “are a new test for the wares of a man of letters. All his thin, 
watery matter freezes; 'tis only the smallest portion of alcohol that remains 
. good,” 

E There were the dirty trains which failed to hold to the schedules that had 
promised his appearance at the next town; the snarls in arrangements which 
found him without an audience when he finally reached a hall; the letter writ- 
ing (^What a quantity of letters he has to write who corresponds with fifty 
lyceums"). In 1843, even before he had been hardened by arduous 
tours beyond the Alleghenies, he wrote, "Whenever I get into debt, 
which usually happens once a year, I must make the plunge into this 
great odious river of travellers, into these cold eddies of hotels and 
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boarding houses — farther into these dangerous precincts of charlatan- 
ism, namely lectures." 

No wonder he resolved periodically to give up his vocation. "There are 
no compensations for the waste and discomfort of this journeying, and the 
stultification of brains which it causes. I must find better ways to live." But 
what else could he do? During most of his career his income from books 
was small, and his modest income from investments was not enough to sup- 
port him. 

His decisions to quit were always made in moods of weariness and defeat 
which were induced less by physical discomfort than by the feeling that he 
was wasting his vital energies in addressing a puzzled or hostile public. But 
such moods were always balanced by other more hopeful ones. “Т hate the 
details, but the whole foray into a city teaches me much," he wrote a friend. 
He refined the thought in his essay, "Experience":."All our days are so 
unprofitable while they pass. . . ." We never get "wisdom, poetry, virtue 
... on any dated calendar day. . . . "Tis the trick of nature thus to de- 
grade to-day; a good deal of buzz, and somewhere a result slipped 
magically in." 

The last sentence expresses the faith which made him persist as a lecturer 
for almost forty years. For in spite of the hateful details, there were magical 
results for him, and he never really stopped hoping that results crept in for 
his audiences too. Though he could say in a desperate moment, “А scholar 
need not be cynical to feel that the vast multitude are almost on all fours," he 
could, when he got some perspective on that degraded day, believe that he 
had left in a Western town some "smallest proportion of alcohol that remains 
good.” He had seen many a “stout Illinoian" stalk out of the lecture hall 
after a short trial, and had read many a newspaper which asserted that such 
philosophy as his "induces more unbelief . . . than Tom-Paine-ism." But he 
was humble enough to think that "the people are always right (in a sense), 
and that the man of letters is to say, These are the new conditions to which 
I must conform." 


II 


I ATTEMPT in this list to include all of Emerson's public appearances in 
the United States after 1832 except the irregular pulpit assignments that 
continued for a few years after he resigned his pastorate of the Second Church 
of Boston. 

Between 1833 and 1881 Emerson gave 1,469 (possibly 1,602) lectures, in 
99 (293?) states and Canada, іп 283 (289?) towns. 
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The breakdown by states is as follows: 
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No or Towns 


CxnTAIN PossmrLx 
California 2 
Connecticut 8 
Illinois 22 
Indiana 5 
Iowa 5 
Kansas 2 
Kentucky 1 
Maine 12 
Maryland 1 
Massachusetts 100 3 
Michigan .. 10 
Minnesota’ 4 
Missouri” 1 
New Hampshire 13 
New Jersey 4 
New York 41 
Ohio 17 
Pennsylvania 4 
Rhode Island 4 
Vermont a 6 1 
Virginia Su Ad 1 
Washington, D. C. 1 
Wisconsin 12 
Canada 4 
Regional Distribution 
REGION No or Towns 
CERTAIN PossrsrLx 
New England 143 4 
Middle West 82 7 
Middle Atlantic 51 
Far West 2 
South 1 2 


495 
No or Іжотовез 
CERTAIN PossmrLx 

6 

18 4 

49 1 

в 1 
15 
3 

1 

35 10 
7 

8998 93 

24 1 
5 

9 1 

21 1 

8 1 

157 8 

56 3 
42 

46 3 

8 3 

1 1 
3 
29 

18 H 

No or Lzorunzs 
CERTAIN PossrmLRE 

1,033 114 

196 7 

217 9 
6 

1 2 


To the extent that such statistics can be trusted, certain patterns of geo- 
graphical popularity or acceptability emerge. (1) The concentration of lec- 
tures in the New England states is striking. He gave two and one-half times 
as many lectures inside New England as outside of it, even though the number 
of towns he appeared in was about the same outside of New England as in 
it. The development of transportation was a major factor: before 1850 he was 
restricted to the Atlantic Coast. (2) Inside New England, the concentration 
in Massachusetts is remarkable. Of 1,033 sure engagements in New England, 
899 were in Massachusetts, and of all those in that state, one-fourth were 
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delivered in Boston (238) and Concord (126). Rhode Island saw less of 
Emerson than did Illinois, and New Hampshire than Wisconsin. (3) For a 
number of obvious reasons, his domain outside of New England extended 
straight West as far as St Louis, Des Moines and Minneapolis, and was 
bounded on the South by the Ohio River. 

I have not counted the lectures by years, but he appeared most often in 
the 18505, for a total of about 485 (560?), or an average of 48-60 a year. He 
gave almost as many lectures in the 1860s, when his platform reputation 
reached its peak and he got his highest fees. By that time his literary and 
intellectual influence was fading, but his status with the common reader con- 
tinued to rise after his death in 1882 to the high plateau where it remained 
until the first World War. There can be no doubt that many of the tens of 
thousands of his auditors became readers of his books. Before 1860 his income 
from books was negligible, but about 1878 his publishers put him on an 
annuity basis yielding a minimum of $1,500 a year. 

Not all of the engagements listed were professional. Some were addresses 
on public occasions — commencements, memorials, political gatherings (but 
note that he was paid for some of his abolition and anti-slavery speeches). 
Some, like his lectures to the Concord Lyceum, were professional but free. 
Some were free contributions to private clubs, like the Social Circle of Con- 
cord, or the ladies’ clubs of Boston. In his later years he gave some paid “read- 
ings" or "conversations" which were not strictly lectures. And throughout his 
career he gave a Sunday “sermon,” usually free, in towns where he had lec- 
tured the night before. The sermon was, almost invariably, "Immortality," 
the manuscript of which he must bave read to rags. 

The strictly professional lectures were of two kinds, public and private. In 
the headnotes for series of lectures, those called "private" were managed by 
himself or a friend. That is, he hired a hall, advertised, paid a doorman, and 
put tickets on sale at booksellers’ and at the door. Public lectures, serially and 
singly, were those for which he was paid a flat sum by an organization which 
took the risk of selling enough tickets to cover his fee. In book publica- 
tion terms, these two arrangements corresponded to the current systems of 
"author's risk" and "publisher's risk." Although the private series in the 1830s 
and 1840s were usually profitable, he gave up the system because it was too 
much trouble. 

The vast majority of Emerson’s lectures were public, but his problem from 
the beginning was how to arrange his engagements so that there would be 
no wasted travel. Up to 1840 the difficulties were not very great because he 
travelled within a short radius from Boston. In the forties they increased as 
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the railroads took him up and down the Atlantic Coast. In the fifties the 
making of schedules became a burden. How could he make an economical 
itinerary across New York State when he depended on invitations from widely 
separated towns which knew nothing of each other's plans? Eventually, some 
regions formed non-profit lyceum bureaus which scheduled appearances 
along established transportation routes. These bureaus were replaced in the 
sixties by commercial agencies which arranged schedules for a fee. Emerson 
took advantage of each of these in turn. 

In one matter of economy Emerson was slow to learn or had too much 
integrity to learn too quickly. Most commercial performers had one or two 
lectures which they repeated over their entire itinerary in a single season. 
Emerson, by contrast, prepared a variety of lectures, some abstruse, some 
relatively simple, so that he could reach audiences of varying degrees of 
sophistication. Sometimes, when giving a series, he made an audience stretch 
for his most difficult thinking, and then "rewarded" it with a comparatively 
light final performance. 

But as he grew older and his schedules got heavier, he had to conserve his 
energies. In 1864 he wrote a new series of six lectures on "American Life." 
This he delivered at least seven times, from Boston to Milwaukee. In this 
series, "Social Aims" proved to be the most generally acceptable lecture. 
Within five years he delivered it at least seventy times, in as many towns, in 
fifteen states. His fees for this one lecture totalled over $4,000. Thus a single 
"essay" brought gross returns as large as those of an average successful book. 

Professionally he had a problem which none of his other famous con- 
temporaries had to contend with. Emerson did not publish a lecture in mag- 
azine or book until he had, so to speak, worn it out on the platform, and even 
then he drastically revised it, taking out anecdotes which were meant to 
keep audiences awake, and rendering it suitable for the eye and for the con- 
templation which serious prose should invite. But the newspapers put their 
print into competition with his oral deliveries. A lecture fully reported in the 
New York Tribune, which had a tremendous circulation in country towns, 
was rendered stale for the platform. Emerson understandably considered 
such reporting a violation of his property rights, and all his life he kept up a 
running battle with offending papers. 


III 


THE LIST of lectures is based primarily on manuscripts in the Harvard 
College Library, controlled by the Ralph Waldo Emerson Association, and 
used here by permission. The records consist of Emerson’s financial ledgers, 
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account books, pocket memorandum books, "journals" of various kinds, and 
a mass of miscellaneous business papers. I have also made use is printed 
materials which are listed in the bibliography below. 

А question mark preceding a date (?1840) means that there is no firm 
proof that a lecture was given. Proof consists of (1) a fee listed in Emerson's 
accounts; (2) evidence in a letter or newspaper; (3) a combination of other 
kinds of evidence. Necessarily, what I think is proof is sometimes a matter 
. of judgment, and I may be wrong. The list, then, is open to correction and 
addition, especially when the data comes from small-town newspapers which 
have not been located and used by Rusk and other scholars. 

A question mark following a date (18407) means that the engagement is 
proved but the date is uncertain. 

Titles of lectures are frequently missing, or are uncertain because Emerson 
was anything but precise about titles. The identification of lectures as they 
appear in print is too complicated a task to be undertaken here. The only 
guides to identification offered in the list are (1) the summaries of lectures 
in an appendix to Cabot’s Memoir; (2) those early lectures which are being 
printed verbatim in Whicher and Spiller’s Early Lectures; (3) the texts of 
full newspaper reports of lectures when these are reprinted in scholarly jour- 
nals and brochures. | 

The excerpts from comments in newspapers and from the private opinions 
of auditors are selective and intended to be representative. The locations of 
such comments are given in full in the bibliography. 

I believe that the abbreviations are self-explanatory. 
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1833 


Nov5 Boston, Mass ( Natural History Society, 
Masonic Temple) The Uses of Natural 
History Printed in Early Lectures 1 5-26 


1834 


Jan 6? Boston, Mass (Franklin Lectures) On 
the Relation of Man to the Globe Printed 
in Early Lectures x 27-29 


Jan 17 Boston, Mass (Mechanics' Institution, 
at the Atheneum) Water Printed in Early 
Lectures 1 50-58 


Two lectures on Italy, between Jan 17 and 
May 7P at New Bedford, Mas? See Early 
Lectures т 87—88. Excerpts here, and sum- 
mary in Cabot п 712 


after Jan 17? New Bedford, Mass? No 1 Italy 
after Jan 17? New Bedford, Mass? No 2 Italy 


May Boston, Mass (Natural History So- 
clety) The Naturalist Printed in Early 
Lectures 1 69-83 


May 14 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 
Nov 26 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 


1835 


Jan1 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) The Study 
of Natural History 


Jan 20? Plymouth, Mass 


Emerson’s first planned series of public lectures, 
six on biography, Boston, Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, Masonic Temple. 
Printed in Early Lectures, 1 93-201, whose 
editors say, “He was becoming dissatisfied 
both with the restraints imposed by the ly- 
oeum system and with the subject of science 
as there presented.” 


Jan 29 Boston, Mass 
Men 


Feb5 Boston, Mass 
Buonaroti 


No 1 Tests of Great 


No 2 Michel Angelo 


Feb 12 Boston, Mass 
Feb 19 Boston, Mass 
Feb 26 Boston, Mass 
Mar 5 Boston, Mass 


No 3 Martin Luther 
No 4 Milton 
No 5 George Fox 


No 6 Edmund Burke 


Mar 7? Waltham, Mass See Rusk 1 440, 442 


Mar 18 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Introduc- 
tory Lecture on the Study of Uses of 
Biography 


Apri5 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) The Ghar- 
acter of Martin Luther 


Aug 20 Boston, Mass (American Institute of 
Education) On the Best Mode of Inspiring 
а Correct Taste in English Literature 
Printed in Early Lectures т 209-216 


Sep 12 Concord, Mass Historical Discourse at 
Concord on the Second. Centennial Anni- 
versary of the Incorporation of the Town 
See Rusk 1 451—453 


Noo 4 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Michael 
Angelo 


Ten lectures on English literature, Boston, 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
Masonio Temple, Printed in Early Lectures 1 
205—385. $200 for the series. 


Моо 5 Boston, Mas No 1 Introductory 


Nov 12 Boston, Mass No 2 Permanent Traits 
of the English National Character 


Nov 19 Boston, Mass No 3 The Age of Fable 
Nov 26 Boston, Mass Мо 4 Chaucer 


Dec10 Boston, Mass No 5 Shakspear ( first 


lecture ) 


Dec 17 Boston, Mass 


No 6 Shakspear (sec- 
ond lecture) 


Dec 24 Boston, Mass No 7 Lord Bacon 


Dec 31 Boston, Mass No 8 Ben Jonson, Her- 
rick, Herbert, Wotton 


1836 
Jan7 Boston, Mass No 9 Ethical Writers 


Jan 14 Boston, Mass No 10 Modern Aspects 
of Letters 


A series of public lectures at the Salem Ly- 
ceum for the Salem Mechanics’ Institute. Dates 
are available for only five, but payments re- 
corded in his me acoount books and in the 
Salem Lyceum records, totalling $146, tug- 
gest eight or ten lectures, 


Jan18? Salem, Mass No1 


Jan27 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Character 
and Genius of Edmund Burke 
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PFeb2? Cambridge, Mass See Rusk п 3 
PFeb 9? Cambridge, Mass See Rusk п З 
Feb 17 Salem, Mass Мо 2 $25 

Feb 28 Salem, Mass No 3 

Marl Salem, Mass No4 


Mar2 Salem, Mass No 5 Probably Martin 
Luther $25 


Mar 22 Cambridge, Mass (Lyceum) $30 
PApr? Billerica, Mass See Rusk n 3 


A private course in Salem: six lectures on 
“English Biography and Literature.” Dates are 
derived from data in Rusk п 9 and Emerson’s 
account books. $149 net. 


Арт 18 Salem, Mass Nol 

Apr 20 Salem, Mass No2 

May 2 Salem, Mass No3 

May 4 Salem, Mass No4 

May 6 Salem, Mass Nod 

May7 Salem, Mass Моб 

PNov7 Concord, Mass See Rusk п 45 
Моо 18 Lowell, Mass (Lyceum) $10 
Dec 2 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 


A private seriss of twelve lectures on “The 
Philosophy of History,” Boston Masonic Tem- 
ple. Summarized in Cabot xx 724—732. Average 
attendance, 880 (Journals ту 190). In a letter 
(Rusk п 48) he records а net return of $380 
for the series, but detailed data in his account 
books show a net of $337.10. Rent of Masonic 
Hall was $13 per night. 


Dec8 Boston, Mass No 1 Introduction 


Dec15 Boston, Mass No 1 Introduction (re- 
peated ) 


Dec 22 Boston, Mass No 2 Humanity of Sci- 
ence 


Dec 28 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Biography 
of George Fox 


Dec 29 Boston, Mass No 3 Principles and 
History of Art 
1837 


Jan5 Boston, Mass No 4 Literature 
Jan 12 Boston, Mass No5 Politics 
Jan 19 Boston, Mass No 6 Religion 
Jan 26 Boston, Mass Мо 7 Society 
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Feb2 Boston, Mass No 8 Trades and Pro- 
fessions 


Feb9 Boston, Mass No9 Manners 

Feb 18 Boston, Mass No 10 Ethics 

Feb 23 Boston, Mass No 11 The Present Age 
Mar2 Boston, Mass No 12 Individualism 
Mar З Charlestown, Mass (Lyceum) $15 


PMar 7 
89 


Mar 15 
Mar 20 


Mar 29 
$20 


Apr 4 Cambridge, Mass (Lyceum) $20 


Apr 25 Boston, Mass (Warren St Chapel) 
See Rusk п 70 


Jun 10 Providence, R I (Westminster Con- 
gregational Church) Address on Educa- 
tion Summary in Cabot n 732 

Rusk, п 80, says the occasion was the dedica- 
tion of Hiram Fuller’s new Green St School. 
C. К. Crowe (‘‘Transcendentalism and the Prov- 
idence Literati,” RI History July 1955) sa 
Bronson Alcott had declined to make the 


Aug 31 Cambridge, Mass (Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, Harvard University) The Ameri- 
can Scholar 


Oct 25 Lowell, Mass (Lyceum) $15 


Nov? Concord, Mass (Second Church) Slav- 
ery See Cabot п 733 


A public series in Lowell, Mass, probably a 
try-out of the “Human Culture" series, which 
began in Boston, Dec 6, The account books 
show receipts of $200 for ten lectures, but 
dates for only four are avaílable (Rusk п 100, 
and the aocount books). 


Nov8 Lowell, Mass Nol 


A private series of ten lectures on “Human 
Culture," Boston, Masonio Temple. Summa- 
rized in Cabot п 733—737. Aocount books give 
aderage attendance as 439, net returns, 8571. 


Salem, Mass (Lyceum) See Rusk п 


Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Manners 
Salem, Mass (Lyceum) $25 
Boston, Mass (Lyceum, Odeon Hall) 


Dec6 Boston, Mass No 1 Introduction 
Dec7 Lowell, Mass No2? 
Dec12 Lowell Mass No3? 


Dec13 Boston, Mass No 2 Doctrine of the 
Hands 


Dec 16 Lowell, Mass 
Dec 20 Boston, Mass 
Dec 27 Boston, Mass 


No 4? 
No 3 The Head 
No 4 Eye and Ear 
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1838 
Jan 3 Boston, Mass No 5 The Heart 


Jan 10 Boston, Mass Ко 6 Being and Seem- 
ing 


Jan 17 Boston, Mass 


Jan 24 Boston, Mass 
Jan 31 Boston, Mass Мо 9 Holiness 


Feb7 Boston, Mass No 10 General Views 
Feb 13 Roxbury, Mass 


No 7 Prudence 
No 8 Heroism 


The series on “Human Culture” at Framing- 
ham, Mass. The account books show he was 
paid $70 for seven lectures, but dates for only 
five are available (Rusk m 109, 115, 118, and 
the account books). 


Feb 14? Framingham, Mass Nol 


Feb 20 Roxbury, Mass Heroism, or Holiness 
See Rusk п 115 


Feb 21? Framingham, Mass No2 

Feb 28 Framingham, Mass No3 

Mar6 Framingham, Mass No 4 

Mar7 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Politics 
A private series of possibly eight lectures 
at Cambridge, Mase between Mar 8Р and 
Мау 19?, but dates are available for only four. 
The account books are confusing, but he 


seems to have received sums of $207.50 and 
$15. See also Rusk п 113 


Mar 8? Cambridge, Mass Мо 1 The title, 
according to Longfellow (Life x 277) was 
The Affections 

Longfellow: Jeremiah Mason was asked 
whether he could understand Emerson. “No, I 
can’t but my daughters can.” Life 1 278 


Mar 9? Cambridge, Mass No 2 
Mar12 Framingham, Mass Мо5 
Mar? Framingham, Mass No6 
Mar? Framingham, Mass Мо7 


Mar 12 Boston, Mass (American Peace So- 
ciety, The Odeon) War 


Mar 15 Cambridge, Mass No 3 The title, 
according to gfellow (Life т 278) was 
Being and Seeming 


Mar 28? Cambridge, Mass No 4 Holiness 
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Seven lecturer from the "Human Culture" 
series at the Concord Lyceum. 


Apr 18 Concord, Mass No 1 Introduction 
Apr 25 Concord, Mass No 2 The Hand 
May 2 Concord, Mass No 3 The Head 
May9 Concord, Mass No 4 The Heart 


May 16 Concord, Mass No 5 Intellectual 
Integrity 


May 23 Concord, Mass No 6 Prudence 
Jun 13 Concord, Mass Мо7 Heroism 
Jul 15 Cambridge, Mass Divinity School 


ess 


14425 Hanover, МН (Dartmouth College) 
Literary Ethics 


Noo 20 Portsmouth, NH (Lyceum) $12 
A series of ten private lectures on “Human 
Life" at the Masonio Temple, Boston. Sum- 


maries in Cabot п 733-737. Net receipts, 
$461.92. 


Dec Boston, Mass No 1 Doctrine of the 
Soul 


Dec 12 Boston, Mass No2 Home 
Dec19 Boston, Mass No З The School 
Dec 26 Boston, Mass No 4 Love 


1839 


Jan9 Boston, Mass No5 Genius 
Jan16 Boston, Mass No68 The Protest 
Jan 23 Boston, Mass Мо 7 Tragedy 
Jan 30 Boston, Mass No 8 Comedy 
Jan31 Plymouth, Mass Genius? 


Febl Plymouth, Mass Home? See Rusk u 
180-181 


Feb 1 (evening?) Plymouth, Mass Being and 
Seeming See Rusk п 180—181 


Feb 6 Boston, Mass No9 Duty 

Feb 20 Boston, Mass Мо 10 Demonology 

Mar6 Boston, Mass ( Mechanics’ Apprentices’ 
Association) Intellectual Integrity 


Seven lectures from the “Human Life” series 
at the Concord Lyoeum. 


Mar 20 Concord, Mass Nol Home 
Mar 27 Concord, Mass No 2 Genius 
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Apr3 Concord, Mass No З The Protest 
Арт 10 Concord, Mass No 4 Love 

Арт 24 Concord, Mass No 5 Tragedy 
May 1 Concord, Mass No 6 Comedy 

May 15 Concord, Mass Мо7 Demonology 


Noo 13 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Introduc- 
tory Lecture from the “Philosophy of His- 
tory” series 

Nov 27 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Philosophy 
of Labor ' 

A private series on "The Present Age," ten 
leotures, Boston, Masonio Temple. Summar- 
ized in Cabot п 741—747. Not returns, $395.50. 

Dec4 Boston, Mass Nol Introduction 

Гес11 Boston, Mass No 2 Literature 


Dec 18 Boston, Mass No 3 Literature 


1840 
Janl Boston, Mass No 4 Politics 
Jan 8 Boston, Mass No5 Private Life 


Jan 15 East Lexington, Mass Address at the 
dedication of a church 


Janl5 Boston, Mass No 6 Reforms 
Jan 22 Boston, Mass М№о 7 Religion 


Jan 29 Boston, Mass No 8 Prospects, Duties 
Title given as Ethics in Rusk п 244 


Feb5 Boston, Mass No 9 Education 
Feb 12 Boston, Mass Мо 10 Tendencies 
Feb17 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) $17 


Feb 26 or 27 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Prob- 
ably Analysts, the Character of the Present 
fae accordtug g to Historical Sketch of the 

Lyceum $17 


- 


Nine lectures from “The Present Age” series 
at the Concord Lyceum. 


Mar 4 Concord, Mass No 1 Introduction 


Three leotures at the New York Mercantile 
Library. $150. 

It was reported in New York that more 
single tickets were sold for Emerson's lectures 
than for all the rest at the Mercantile Library. 
Rusk п 372. 


Marl0 New York No 1 The Philosophy of 
History 
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Mar13 New York No 2 The Character of 


the Present Age 


Мағ17 New York No З The Literature of 


the Present Age Rusk п 308 

This lecture was to have appeared in the first 
number of the Dial, but had to wait for the Oct 
number, where the title was Thoughts оп Mod- 
ern Literature. 


Siz publio lectures from the “Human Life" 
series at the Providence, RI Franklin Lyceum. 
$180 for the series. Emerson wrote, “One 
man...in good earnest defined Transcendental- 
ism as "Operations on the Teeth’. . Meantime, 
all the people come to lecture, and I am told 
the Lyceum makes money by me.” Rusk п 266 


Mar 20 Providence, RI No 1 Introduction 
Mar 23 Providence, RI No 2 Domestic Life 
Mar25 Providence, RI No 3 Love 
Mar 27 Providence, RI No 4 Politics 
Мат 30 Providence, RI No 5 
Aprl Providence, RI No 6 
Арт8 Concord, Mass No2 Теге 
Арт 15 Concord, Mass No 3 Politics 
Apr17 Concord, Mass No 4 Private Life 
Apr 22 Concord, Mass No 5 Reforms 
Apr 24 Concord, Mass No 6 Religion 
Apr 29 Concord, Mass М№о Ethics 
May 1 Concord, Mass No 8 Education 
May 6 Concord, Mass No 9 Tendencies 
Моо 14 Waltham, Mass 
lectore & talked “community” al the Ume^ 
Rusk п 361 
Dec3 Worcester, Mass $20 
Dec9 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Art 


PDec10 Billerica, Mass See Rusk ш 382, 
and Emerson Society Quarterly 4th quar- 
ter 1958 p 37 


1841 


?Jan 1? Billerica, Mass See Rusk ш 150, and 
Tuftonian Nov 1940 


Jan TE Boston, Mass ( Mechanics’ Apprentices” 
"ep d Association, Masonic Temple) 
Man Reformer 


Mar 10 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Reform 
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1841, continued 


Aug 11 Waterville, Me (Waterville College) 
The Method of Nature 


A local newspaper said, “An honest farmer 
probably expressed the opinion of the generality 
- .. ‘It is quite likely that the oration contained 
a great deal of science; but even if it did not, 
no one could know the fact'" Rusk x 440 


Nov3 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Nature and 
Powers of the Poet 


Eight private lectures on “The Times” at the 
Boston Masonic Temple. Emerson wrote that 
he netted about $40 per lecture. 


Dec2 Boston, Mass No 1 Introduction 
“They told me in town this time that I was 
grown more direct & intelligible than in former 
years.” Rusk ц 469 
Dec9 Boston, Mass No 2 The Conservative 
Dec16 Boston, Mass No З The Poet 


Dec 23 Boston, Mass No 4 The Transcen- 
dentalist 


Dec 30 Boston, Mass No 5 Manners 


1842 


Jan 8 Boston, Mass No 6 Character 


Jan 13 Boston, Mass No 7 Relation of Man 


to Nature 
Jan 20 Boston, Mass No 8 Prospects 


Five lectures from “The Times" series, Provi- 
dence, Franklin Hall. 


Feb 10 Providence, RI Ко 1 Introduction 
and The Conservative 
“But my audience was not large. If it do 
not grow larger, I shall have to go to New 
York . . . to make another adventure to retrieve 
my losses.” Rusk xr 11 
Feb 12 Providence, RI Мо 2 The Poet 


Feb14 Providence, RI No 3 The Tran- 
scendentalist 


Feb 15 Providence, RI No 4 
Feb17 Providence, RI No 5 Prospects 


Six lectures from “The Times” series, New 
York, Society Library. Net $180 or $200. 
Attendance, 300 to 400. 


Mar3 NewYork NolIntroduction 
Mar5 NewYork No 2 The Poet 
Мағ7 New York No3 The Conservative 
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Mar 8 Staten Island, NY (Stapleton or Tomp- 
kins Lyceum) Opening speech 

Mar9 New York No 4 The Transcendenta- 
list 


Мат 12 NewYork No5 Manners 


Marl4 NewYork No 6 Prospects 


See Kronman for a long report in the N. Y. 
Tribune. 


Mar 30 Dorchester, Mass (Lyceum) $10 
Nov2 Lynn, Mass (Lyceum) $12.12 
Noo 18 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 

Nov 30 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 

Dec21 Portland, Me (Lyceum) 


1843 


Two lectures in the “New England” series at 
the Baltimore Mercantile Library Association. 
Emerson was told that his audienos would 
consist of Easterners, Summaries, Cabot n 
748—750 


Jan 10 Baltimore, Md No 1 New England 


Jan17 Baltimore, Md No 2 Customs, Gen- 
ius, and Trade of New England 


Five lectures in the “New England" series, 
Philadelphia. 


Jan 23 Philadelphia, Ра No 1 New England 


Jan 25 Philadelphia, Pa No 2 The Trade of 
New England 


Jan28 Philadelphia, Ра No3 


Jan 30 Philadelphia, Pa No 4 Recent Lit- 
erary and Spiritual Influences Felt in New 
England 


Febl Philadelphia, Ра No5 Tendencies 


Feb3 Philadelphia, Pa (Mercantile Library). 

Emerson wrote that an added lecture was 

"forced" on him, but for a “Just fee." Not in the 
same series. See Rusk xr 139—140 


Two of an intended five lectures from the 
"New England" series for the Berean Society, 
Universalist Church, New York, follow. Bad 
weather and inadequate quarters тайа Emer- 
son give up the series after two lectures and 
start over again — for another society. See 
Rusk ш 143 


Feb7 New York No 1 Origins of New Eng- 
land Character 


Feb9 New York No2 Trade 
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Emerson began anew, this time for the New 
York Society Library — five lectures. He wrote 
that, partly because of the expense of his pro- 
tracted stay in New York, his lectures netted 
him only $9 each. 


Febll NewYork No 1 Gentus ofthe Anglo- 
Saxon Race 


Feb 14 Broke NY (Franklin Society) 
Genius and Character of the New England 
People 

Feb15 NewYork No2Trade 


Feb17 New York No 3 Manners and Cus- 
toms of New England 


Feb 20 New York Мо 4 Recent Literature 
and Spiritual Influences 

Feb 29 New York No 5 Results and Ten- 
dencies . 


"| have sent you no newspaper simply be- 
cause the report is so ruinous to what truth 
& proportion із in my stories. . . . Odious, odious. 
Tt is just as if I had read а poem and the N. Y. 
Herald should then say, Mr. E. said thus & so, 
from stupidity to stupidity. . . . I have some- 
times heard that some of my auditors Hke the 
reports better than the speech." Rusk nr 149 


Two lectures for the New York Mercantile 
Library Association, Broadway Tabernacle. 
$50 each. 


Feb 28 New York No1 Domestic Life 


Marl Newark, NJ (Mercantile Association) 
New England 


Mar7 New York No 2 Politics 


Mar 8 Hartford, Conn (Young Men's Insti- 
tute) Domestic Life 


Mar 30 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 
Apr 26 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 


Jul4 Harvard, Mass (Temperance Society) 
Address Summary in Cabot m 750 


Nov 15 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) New Eng- 
land Character 


Рес 8 Woonsocket, RI Rusk ш 228 $15 


Гес8 Providence, RI (Franklin Lyceum) 
On Characteristics of New England $25 


Dec 8 Newburyport, Mass (Lyceum) $15 


1844 


Jan4 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) New Eng- 
land Character 
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Four lectures from the “New England” series 


for the Franklin Lyceum, Providence. $80 
for the series. 


Jan8 Providence, RI No 1 Origins and 
Genius of the New England People 


Jan9 Providence, RI No 2 Trade, Man- 
ners and Customs of New England 


Jan 10 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Probably The 
New England Man $20 


Jan15 Providence, RI No 3 Political and 
Soctal Causes Now Active 


Jan 18 Dorchester, Mass $10 

Jan17 Cambridge, Mass (Lyceum) $10 

Jan18 Fall River, Mass (Lyceum) $20 

Jan 19 Providence, RI No 4 Recent Lit- 
ышы pe Т 

Jan29 Dorchester, Mass (Lyceum) $10 

after Jan 29 Springfield, Mass (Lyceum) $40 

after Jan 29 Plymouth, Mass $30 


Feb 7 Boston, Mass (Mercantile Library As- 
sociation, Odeon) The Young American 


Emerson wrote on Feb 16, 1844, that he had 
just returned from “the Connecticutt River 
whither I have been for three lectures.” Rusk 
ш 241—242 shows the three were Cabotville, 
Chicopee Falls, and Springfield. 

Feb 7? Cabotville, Mass (Lyceum) 

Feb Chicopee Falls (Lyceum ) 

Feb Springfield, Mass (Lyceum) 


Mar3 Boston, Mass (Non-Resistance Meet- 
ing, Amory Hall) New England Reformers 


Mar6 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Probably Want 
of Distinctive National Character $20 


Mar 10 Boston, Mass (Second Church) Ad- 
dress 


Apr? Billerica, Mass (Lyceum) $8 


Augl Concord, Mass Address оп Emanci- 
pation in British West Indies See Cabot 
1751 


Oct 11 Newburyport, Mass (Lyceum) $20 
с Oct 12 New Bedford, Mass (Lyceum) $20 
c Oct 12 Dorchester, Mass $12 ` 
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1844, continued 


Oct 19-- Моо 98 Nantucket, Mass (Athen- 
ешп) $50 for four lectures, specific dates 
not available 

A newspaper said this series “transcended 


ОО ee 
Oct 12 - Nov 28 Nantucket, Mass 
Oct 12 – Nov 28 Nantucket, Mass 
Oct 12 — Nov 28 Nantucket, Mass 
Oct 12 ~ Nov 29 Nantucket, Mass 
Моо 6 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 


Dec10 New Bedford, Mass (Lyceum) $20 
On Nov 17 of the following yeer Emerson 
wrote this lyceum a refusal to lecture because 
it had voted to exclude Negroes from member- 
ship. 
Decll Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Probably 
Gentus of the New Englander $20 


Dec 25 Beverly, Mass (Lyceum) $12 


Nol 
No2 
No3 
No 4 


1845 


Jan7 Dorchester, Mass (Lyceum) $10 
Jan 8 Lowell, Mass (Lyceum) $12 
cJan8 Fall River, Mass (Lyceum) 920 
Janll Dover, NH (Lyceum) $16 

Jan 12 Newmarket, NH (Lyceum) $14 
Jan 17 Plymouth, Mass (Lyceum) $30 
cJan17 Providence, RI (Lyceum) $25 
Jan 18 Waltham, Mass (Lyceum) $10 
Mar6 Gloucester, Mass (Lyceum) $13.50 
Apr 2 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Bonaparte 
Apr9 Gloucester, Mass (Lyceum ) $12.50 


Jul 22 Middlebury, Vt (Middlebury College) 
Discourse $20 for expenses 


Augl Waltham, Mass (Meeting оп Anniver- 
of West Indian Emancipation) Re- 
marks Printed verbatim from N. Y. Trib- 

une by Ruchames 


Aug 6 Middletown, Conn ( Wesl Univer- 
ria) 4 ок (Same as at Middlebury, 


oe President Stephen Olin disagreed 
with address, feared that, if published, tt would 
would give offense to patrons of the college, 
who were “mostly religious people unaccus- 
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tomed to speculation.” Asked Emerson to modify 
some statements. Emerson decided not to pub- 
lish, Rusk ш 204 


?5ер 22 Concord, Mass (Meeting on Annexa- 
tion of Texas) Politics 


Emerson attended, but there is no firm proof 
that he spoke. 


Seven public lectures in the “Representative 
Men" series, Boston Lyceum, at the Odeon. 
$350 for the series, 


Decll Boston, Mass No 1 The Uses ор 
Great Men 


Longfellow wrote, “The Odeon was full... . 
Not so much as usual of that ‘sweet rhetoricke’ 
which usual flows from his lips; and many 
things to shock the sensitive ear and heart.” 
Life x 26 


Dec18 Boston, Mass No 2 Plato, the Phi- 
losopher 
Dec 25 Boston, Mass No З онон. от 
ihe Mystic 
Seven lectures in the “Representative Men" 
series at the Concord Lyceum. 


Dec 31 Concord, Mass No 1 Plato 


1846 
Janl Boston, Mass Мо 4 Montaigne, or the 
Skenti 


Jan8 Boston, Mass No 5 Napoleon, or the 
Man of the World 


Seven lectures in the “Representative Men” 
series, Lowell Mechanics’ Association. Emer- 
son was paid $175 for the series, but one of 
the seven dates ts missing. 


Jan13 Lowell, Mass No 1 Uses of Great 
Men 


Jan15 Boston, Mass Мо 6 Shakespeare, or 
the Poet 


Jan 20 Lowell, Mass Мо 2 Plato, or the Phi- 
losopher 


Jan 22 Boston, Mass 
Writer 


No 7 Goethe, or the 


Five or six lectures from tha “Representative 
Men" series at Worcester, Mass, Brinley Hall. 
Six lectures were announced but only five dates 
can be proved. $108.50 


Jan 23 Worcester, Mass Nol 
Jan 29 Woburn, Mass (Lyceum) $12 


EMERSON'S AMERICAN LECTURE ENGAGEMENTS 


Duck Newburyport, Mass (Lyceum) 
20 


Jan 30 Worcester, Mass No2 

Feb3 Lowell, Mass No3 

Pe Feb4 Cambridge, Mass See Rusk n1 321 
Feb 10 Lowell, Mass No 4 Shakspeare 


cFeb11 Cambridgeport, Mass (Lyceum) 
The New Eng Lyceum $10 


Feb 12 Saxonville, Mass (Lyceum) $12 
Feb 13 Worcester, Mass No3 

Евр 14 Waltham, Mass $10 

Евр 17 Lowell, Mass Nod й 

PFeb 18 Fall River, Mass 


Feb 19 лаа RI 
account books state that he received 


Ec e IP EIE 
represents expenses paid for free lectures. 

Feb 20 Providence, RI 

Feb 21 Worcester, Mass No 5 Goethe 

Feb 25 Gloucester, Mass (Lyceum) $12 

PFeb 26 Providence, RI 

PFeb 27 Providence, RI 

Feb 28 Worcester, Mass No6 


Mar4 Boston, Mass (Mercantile Library As- 
sociation) Napoleon $30 


Mar5or7 Plymouth, Mass $30 


Mar 10 Lowell Mass No 6 Uses of Great 
Men 


Mar? Lowell Mass NoT 
Mar 11 Fall River, Mass $25 


Mor24 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) No 2 
Swedenborg and. Mystics 


Mar25 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Probabl 
Napoleon $20 4 


Мағ 31 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 
Character of Montaigne 


pe. 7 ошо Mass ode) No 4 
haracter of Shakspear 


Арт 15 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) No 5 
Character of Goethe 


Apr 23 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) No 6 
Character of Napoleon 


Apr29 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) No 7 
Uses of Great Men 


Jul.4 Dedham, Mass (Mass Anti-Slavery 
Society) Complete text from National 
Anti-Slavery Standard. in Ruchames 


Five lectures from the “Representatives Men" 
series at the Bangor, Me, Lyoeum. $125 for 
the series. 

Oct8 Вапрог, Me Nol 

Oct7 Bangor Me No2 

Oct9 Bangor, Me No3 Napoleon 

Oct 15 Bangor, Ме No5 Goethe 

Oct 13 Bangor, Me No 4 Montaigne 


Oct30 New Bedford, Mass (Independent 
Association) $20 


€ Oct 30 Newburyport, Mass (Lyceum) $20 
Nov? Waltham, Mass (Rumford Institute) 
$10 


Dec Gloucester, Mass $13 

Dec 4 Stoneham, Mass (Lyceum) $10.50 
Dec8 Beverly, Mass (Lyceum) $13 
Dec9 Manchester, Mass (Lyceum) $14 


Dec16 Cambridge, Mass (Lyceum) Elo- 
quence $15 
Dec 17 Saxonville,Mass $12 


Dec 24 Lynn, Mass $11 


(To be continued) 
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Елткісе figliuola d'Hercole da Efte Duca di Ferrara, 
moglie di Lodouico Sforza, che come habbiamo detto, con 
cartis’v{urpd lo Stato di Milano. Fù Donna molto bel- 
la ,& dal marito amata у ma pompofiífima , & altiera , & che 
pofpoftala donńefca modeltia arrogantemente s'intromet- 
teua ne'mancggi delle cofe importanti , si nel difpeníaregli 
Үйісі, come nel comandare à Giudici delle cofe Criminali, 
& Ciuili. Moridiparttol'aanno Мссссгхху1. 
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V edafi l'effigie di Beatrice nell iftejfa tauola доне ё quella del marito. 
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Front Matter 


The recent Spencer Collection acqui- 
sition from which we have selected a 
portrait of Beatrice d'Este for our fron- 
tispiece is a profusely illustrated com- 
pendium by Antonio Campo, published 
in Cremona, Italy, in 1585, with plates 
engraved by Agostino Caracci, setting 
forth the plan and history of Cremona 
Fidelissima Citta with portraits of the 
dukes and duchesses of Milan. Campo 
in his thumbnail biography of Duchess 
Beatrice takes a very dim view of her 
fame — perhaps because she had been a 
Guelph and Cremona was a Ghibelline 
city. He ignores her patronage of poets 
and artists and her successes in diplo- 
macy and dismisses all her brief but bril- 
liant career as vain, unfeminine med- 
dling in “cose importanti.” Yet his title 
page assures us that the engravings are 
“naturali.” 


New Publications 


Announced in August and now slowly 
brought to perfection as an examplar of 
its own title (for it represents the de- 
signing as well as the thought of its 
author) is our newest imprint: The Fine 
Art of Printing by T. M. Cleland (24 
pages plus a Cleland cover, 75¢). 

On most points T. M. Cleland and 
G. B. Shaw appear to be in sharp agree- 
ment (compare Mr Dunlop’s essay in 
this issue). On the question of using 
rules, however, they are quires apart. 
Yet we believe that if Shaw had seen 
the power and art of Cleland’s rulership 
he would have had the grace to eat his 
wild ruling of 1902 against all rules. 

Also announced in August and now at 
length off the press is the second volume 
of Some Twentieth Century American 
Composers: A Selective Bibliography 
($1). The introductory essay by Nicolas 
Slonimsky reaches back over the com- 
posers in both volumes and affords a 


view through different critical lenses 
from those of Peter Yates’s first-volume 
introduction. The whole work now as- 
sembles lists of Writings By, Writings 
About, and Writings About Works By 32 
composers, with original photo-portraits 
of 20 of them by William and Gwen 
Sloan. In their supplementary matter, 
furthermore, the compilers John Ed- 
munds and Gordon Boelzner push the 
meaning of “bibliography” to limits that 
suggest John Cage's compositional use 
of silence. They supply not only an Ap- 
pendix of “Composers Listed in Stand- 
ard Reference Works” but a further 
Appendix of “Composers Not Listed 
in Standard Reference Works” — who 
would not be known to bibliography 
(in any usual sense) at all. 

These are not, however, mute Miltons, 
for they have composed music. “In a 
national music life so completely cen- 
tralized as ours is in New York,” says 
composer-compiler Edmunds, “it is in- 
evitable that composers who live near 
the metropolis fare better in biograph- 
ical dictionaries . . . than those who five 
at a distance. . . . Thus it happens that so 
strong and original a composer as John 
Becker (now well over seventy) is vir- 
tually ignored, being in the midwest; 
one of our greatest composers, Car] Rug- 
gles in Vermont, is passed over [though 
see 18 items in Vol x]. ... 

"In view of the extraordinary creative 
activity of such centers as the Univer- 
sities of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mich- 
igan, Oregon, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
the University of Houston it seemed de- 
sirable to make note here of some of the 
composers they are producing. Most of 
these universities have annual or bien- 
nial festivals of music that include many 
works specially commissioned from their 
own composers." Here at least is a New 
York list of their names. 
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The Reception of Synge's Playboy in Ireland 
and America: 1907-1912 


By Danixx J. Murray 
Columbia University 


FEW years ago in New York John Millington Synge's The Playboy of the 
Western World, one of the most famous plays of the Irish literary renais- 
sance, had a very successful and profitable two-year run in an off-Broadway 
theatre. One would have thought, from the ease of the players on the stage, 
the relaxation and delight of the audience, and the lack of any police pro- 
tection, that it was always thus with Synge’s play. However, the present 
reception of The Playboy contrasts noticeably with the reception of the 
play by Synge’s contemporaries. Most Irishmen — in Ireland and America — 
objected to the play’s production, and riots occurred in Dublin in 1907 and 
in America in 1911. To understand this antagonism to Synge's masterpiece 
it is necessary to comprehend the political situation in Ireland and the situa- 
tion of the American Irish at the turn of the century. It was a time of turmoil 
for the Irish at home, and transition for the Irish abroad. 

In Ireland the sensational divorce case of Kitty O'Shea, instituted in De- 
cember 1889, in which Charles Stewart Parnell, Irish nationalist leader, was 
named correspondent, deposed Parnell as the leader of the Irish nationalist 
movement, and split Irish nationalists into Parnellite and anti-Parnellite. 
Healing this split in the political movement for Home Rule was a long and 
bitter process; politically Ireland remained divided for years.’ Some repair 


1 In the Preface to Parnell and his Party (Oxford 1957) Conor Cruise O'Brien writes: "to this 
day in Ireland, certain families are apt to regard each other with an animosity derived from 
the events of 1890 and fading only slowly from generation to generation. Few bloodless struggles 
in modern times can have produced such intense and lasting loyalties and resentments as did 
the crisis over the leadership of the Irish party and people after the verdict in the divorce case, 
O'Shea v O'Shea and Parneli." 

A vivid artistic description of the controversy can be read in Chapter 1 of James ]оусев A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man. 


[515] 
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in the cleavage was achieved, however, from a movement which was initially 
non-political and hence able to unite Irish energies in an Irish cause. Douglas 
Hyde, speaking to the Irish Literary Society of Dublin in support of the Gaelic 
League, November 25, 1892, delivered a lecture entitled The Necessity for 
de-Anglicizing Ireland: 
When we speak of "The Necessity for de-Anglicizing the Irish Nation," 
we mean it, not as a protest against imitating what is best in the English 
people, for that would be absurd, but rather to show the folly of neglect- 
ing what is Irish, and hastening to adopt, pell-mell, and indiscriminately, 
everything that is English, simply because it is English. ... In a word, we 
must strive to cultivate everything that is most racial, most smacking of 
the soil, most Gaelic, most Irish, because in spite of the little admixture of 
Saxon blood in the north east corner, this island is and will ever remain 
Celtic to the соге... . We must create a strong feeling against West Briton- 
ism, for it — if we give it the least chance, or show it the smallest quarter 
— will overwhelm us like a flood, and we shall find ourselves toiling pain- 
fully behind the English at each step, following the same fashions, only 
six months behind the English ones; reading the same books, only months 
behind them; taking up the same fads, after they have become stale there, 
following them in our dress, literature, music, games, and ideas, only a 
long time after them and a vast way behind.? 


Some six years after this speech D. P. Moran published in The New Ireland 
Review, between 1898 and 1900, a series of six articles in which he militantly 
theorized that the nation was dying at the roots, but could be saved by con- 
centrating on the essentials of nationality. The articles constituted a potent, 
detailed and aggressive restatement of Dr Hyde's thesis on the necessity of 
de-Anglicizing Ireland. The articles would not, however, have influenced 
Irish opinion had not the author, in 1900, founded a weekly newspaper, The 
Leader, to explain and popularize the philosophy of Irish-Ireland. In 1905, 
when The Leader was popular, Moran reprinted the articles, which, he said, 
"contain the reflections, the arguments, and register the convictions that led 
up to the starting of The Leader." Moran argued that the Protestant Parlia- 
ment, and the non-Gael generally, were not Irish at all, but simply ^English 
who happened to be born in Ireland." ?* Moran was not alone in emphasiz- 
ing the basic cleavage in the Irish nation. Dr Mahaffy, Provost of Trinity 
College, noted that Catholic and Protestant were once more ranged against 
each other, making "the contest not only of two creeds, but two breeds, two 
ways of thinking, of two ways of looking at all the most vital interests of men.”® 


2 Revival of Irish Literature, addresses by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, Dr George Sigerson and 
Dr Douglas Hyde (London 1894) 117f. 


2а P. S. O'Hegarty, A History of Ireland Under the Union, 1801-1922 (London 1952) 623. 
8 W., Alison Phillips, Revolution in Ireland, 1908-1923 (New York 1923) 52. 
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Moran’s articles had an effect on the popular conception of what consti- 
tuted Irish literature. Yeats, Synge, Lady Gregory, AE, and others were 
Anglo-Irish, were writing in English, and consequently this literature was 
scrutinized closely by both nationalist and Gaelic Leaguer. According to 
the new Catholic generation, they did not have sufficient sympathy, writes 
John Eglinton, “for such movements as that for the revival of the Irish lan- 
guage, or for the political program of Sinn Fein. . . . There was always some- 
thing uncongenial to Catholic Ireland in Anglo-Irish literature: it galled the 
Catholic youth to be a subject race, subject not only politically but in a 
literary sense. They wanted a literature and a nationality which they could 
call their own. . . ." * When Anglo-Irish literature was not antithetical to the 
aims of the Gaelic League and the Irish Nationalists, there was little overt 
opposition; some plays, like Yeats’s Cathleen in Houlihan, were even con- 
sidered Irish and Nationalist. However, beside such plays were others which 
disturbed Irish Catholic sensitivity, and when, in 1899, at the very beginning 
of the Irish Literary Theatre, Yeats's The Countess Cathleen was performed 
at the Antient Concert Rooms, there was opposition by Catholics who thought 
the play an “insult to their faith." 5 Much of the opposition came from a 
pamphlet, Souls for Gold, by F. Hugh O'Donnell, which had been widely 
distributed before the performance. O'Donnell resented the play's pagan, 
anti-Catholic attitude; resented Yeats's thesis that the Countess, who had 
sold her soul for gold, would nevertheless go to Heaven; objected to many 
of the characters in the drama; and blasted the supposition that Trish peasants 
would sell their souls for gold, a criticism of the play which had widespread 
support in the press. The play was hissed and booed so vigorously that the 
police were called, for an attack on the actors was feared. Yeats's play was 
denounced by the Dublin Catholic students; Cardinal Logue, asked to com- 
ment, wrote: 


All I know of this play is what I could gather from the extracts given in 
Mr. O’Donnell’s pamphlet and your paper. Judging by these extracts, I 
have no hesitation in saying that an Irish Catholic audience which could 
patiently sit out such a play must have sadly degenerated, both in religion 
and patriotism.® 


The criticism of The Countess Cathleen affected the reputation of Yeats 
and those associated with him, and impugned the nationalistic intentions of 


* William K. Magee, Irish Literary Portraits (London 1935) 27. John Eglinton was the pseudo- 
nym of W. K. Magee. He was for some time Assistant Director of the National Library of Ireland. 


5 Lady Isabelle Augusta Gregory, Our Irish Theatre (New York 1913) 23-24. 
6 Lennox Robinson, Ireland's Abbey Theatre (London 1951) 6. 
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the Irish Literary Theatre. In a letter to Lady Gregory Yeats says that Bullen, 
trying to sell his books in Dublin, encountered great hostility among the book- 
sellers. They regarded Yeats as heterodox. George Russell (AE) told Yeats 
that clerical influence — Father Finlay and his Jesuits — was working with 
Moran. Yeats felt that the Countess Cathleen dispute accounted for a good 
deal of this antagonism.’ The dispute arose, Yeats believed, because “in using 
what I considered traditional symbols, I forgot that in Ireland they are not 
symbols but realities. But the attack in the main . . . came from the public 
ignorance of literary method" (Dramatis Personae 36-37). 

The conflict between symbol and reality; between literary method and the 
publie conception of it; between the nationalistic Irish-Irish and the univer- 
sality of artistic theme and involvement, soon plunged the Abbey into another 
dispute. Synge's In the Shadow of the Glen was considered un-Irish. “Who 
was John Synge?” the public demanded. “Не was Anglo-Irish — that was 
certain; he was of the land-owning class, the class that raked all that muck 
about Ireland into English journals and into religio-politico publications." 
Moreover, he was attacking the virtue of Irish women, and that was what 
distinguished Ireland from the de-civilized lands to the east of her. 

Arthur Griffith's The United Irishman, a nationalist paper and the fore- 
runner of Sinn Fein, attacked the play (Oct 17, 1903). Griffith argued that 
Synge's play had nothing Irish about it, that it was more characteristic of 
Continental decadent literature than of Irish: 

The play is a staging of a corrupt version of that old-world libel on 
шыл — the Widow of Ephesus. . . . Men and women in rural Ire- 
land according to Mr. Synge, marry lacking love, and as a consequence, 
the woman proves un-faithful. Mr. Synge never found that in Irish life. 
Men and women in Ireland marry lacking love, and live mostly in a dull 
level of amity... . 
Mr. Synge .. . places Nora Burke before us as а type — a personifica- 


tion of an average — and Nora Burke is a lie. It is not by staging a lie we 
can serve Ireland or exalt Art. 


After attacking Synge's play, Griffith attacked Yeats for stating that art 
must integrate nationalism into art if nationalism is to use art at all: “Mr. 
Yeats writes that the Irish National Theatre Society has no propaganda but 
that of good art. If so, the society is no more Irish and National that the 
Elizabethan Stage Society.” If the theatre ceases to be nationalistic, con- 
tinues the article, “it will also cease to be artistic, for nationality is the breath 
of art.” 


" Letters of W. B. Yeats, ed Allen Wade (New York 1954) 350. 
8 Padriac Colum, Road Round Ireland (New York 1937) 360. 
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Responding to Yeats's appeal for the freedom of the artist, Maude Gonne 
called for freedom from "the insidious and destructive tyranny of foreign 
influence" (United Irishman, Oct 24, 1903). This Irish-Irish attitude was 
amplified by another correspondent in the same issue of the United Irishman: 
“If the spirit of nationalism were free and untrammeled, and had not to fight 
for existence and recognition; if she could afford to assimilate foreign ideas 
without detriment to her own vitality, the artist could have complete free- 
dom." * Moran's The Leader commented that Synge only saw the worst side 
of Irish life, and presented that side exclusively; that Synge showed Nora 
Burke, the heroine, behaving in an objectionable manner while her sup- 
posedly dead husband was in the room. 

Synge’s The Well of the Saints, performed less than two years later, did 
little to allay Irish suspicions that his motives and methods were foreign and 
decadent. Joseph Holloway, whose diary is invaluable for this period, reports 
that several members of the National Literary Society felt the play low, 
vulgar, and extremely degrading to the Irish. The play, which Holloway had 
seen in rehearsal, reminded him of a slang dictionary, with its brutal, coarse 
language and its insult to the Catholic Church. He felt its performance would 
ruin the Abbey. One of the actresses, Miss Garvey, told Holloway she had 
refused to appear in the play until some alterations were made in the lan- 
guage. The play was not a success. Only fifty people were in the theatre for 
the third performance.” 

Opposition to the theatre continued. In the latter part of 1905 and the early 
part of 1906, several members left the Abbey because of dissention over 
politics, over roles, and the payment of actors. They felt the theatre was too 
commercial, and was divorcing itself from the national movement. The group 
formed a rival, nationalistically oriented company. Padraic Colum, Catholic 
and a nationalist, whose play, Broken Soil, had been an Abbey success in 
December 1903, gave his play The Land to the new company. In addition, 
dissension continued among the actors who remained. One of the company 
wrote to The United Irishman (March 1906) repeating the charge that the 
National Theatre Society was artistic rather than nationalistic. Yeats was 
accused of foisting a literary movement on the Irish people as a national 
movement, and accused of artistic rather than nationalistic aims. It was at 
this period, January 1907, when the Abbey was recovering from these con- 


9 Yeats considered challenging Griffith to a public debate over "our two policies — his that 
-literature should be subordinate to nationalism, and mine that it should have its own ideal" 
(Letters 4911). 

19 Joseph Holloway, “A Dublin ae ce rcd (1905) 16, 20, 47, 72. These unpub- 
lished MS diaries are in the National Library, Dublin. 
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troversies, that Synge's The Playboy of the Western World was put into 
rehearsal. 

Dublin was filled with rumors about the new play. Mary Colum wrote that 
during the rehearsal period reports spread through Dublin that the play con- 
tained improprieties, and that the womanhood of Ireland were being slan- 
dered. The Directors took extraordinary precautions during rehearsals to 
prevent outsiders from seeing the play. Joseph Holloway, who ordinarily had 
free access to the theatre, was told by William Fay that there was a new rule 
that no one could be present at rehearsals (Holloway, Jan 8, 1907, 19). Fay 
“gave The Playboy long and careful rehearsal, doing my best to tone down 
the bitterness of it, and all the time with a sinking heart. I knew we were in 
for trouble, but it was my business to get Synge’s play produced as nearly to 
his notions as possible in the circumstances and with the material at my 
disposal.” 2% 

When Lady Gregory came from Gort to Dublin on Saturday, January 26, 
a note from Synge awaited her: “I do not know how things will go tonight. 
The day company are all very steady but some of the outsiders are in a 
deplorable state of uncertainty." 18 Both Willy and Frank Fay told Holloway 
that they expected trouble with the audience (Jan 1907, 66). 

The first night audience was larger than usual, and there was a great deal 
of expectancy and tenseness. The first act was well received, the audience 
enjoying the humor. The second act was received less enthusiastically, but 
was also applauded, even if the audience appeared somewhat shocked and 
puzzled at the wild language. At the conclusion of the second act, Lady Greg- 
ory sent a telegram to Yeats, who was lecturing in Scotland: “Play great 
success.” The telegram was, however, premature; the audience’s uneasiness 
during the second act was evidently repressed hostility, for in the middle of 
the third act the audience exploded into a hissing, shouting mob at the point 
where Christy says to the Widow Quin: 


It's Pegeen I'm seeking only, and what'd I care if you brought me a drift ` 
of chosen females, standing in their shifts itself, maybe, from this place to 
the Eastern World? 


Not a word was audible from this speech to the play's conclusion. A new 
telegram was sent to Yeats: "Audience broke up in disorder at the word 
shift" (Our Irish Theatre 112). As Lady Gregory left the theatre she met 


11 Mary Colum, Life and the Dream (New York 1947) 137. 
12 W. С. Fay and Catherine Carswell, Fays of the Abbey Theatre (London 1935) 213. 
18 Lady Gregory, Our Irish Theatre 131. 
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Joseph Holloway and asked him what he thought was the cause of the dis- 
turbance. “Blackguardism,” was his answer. When she asked him on which 
side, Holloway answered pat, ^The Stage!" ( Holloway, Jan 1907, 63). Many 
of Holloway's friends objected to the play; MacNamara, a fellow architect, 
told him he was delighted he had not taken his wife; he had never been so 
taken aback in his life, and had hissed for all he was worth. Another friend 
said Synge's mind needed a sanitary inspector to look after it, and Moran, 
editor of The Leader, had refused to take his wife, fearing what she might 
hear from the stage. 

The audience, perhaps, would not have objected so violently to words such 
as "bloody" and "shift" had not Synge, in the preface to the Program, claimed 
realism for the language. All the words used in the play were "heard among 

the country people of Ireland, or spoken in my own nursery before I could 
read the newspapers." On the stage, wrote Synge, one must have reality. It 
was this claim for realism that antagonised the audience; they could not be- 
lieve that Irish women would run after a parricide or that realism could be 
claimed for the language. 

Newspaper comments on the play were generally antagonistic; one of the 

more violent reviews was in the Freeman's Journal, Jan 28, 1907: 


À strong protest must, however, be entered against this unmitigated, pro- 
tracted libel upon Irish ant men, and worse still, upon Irish peasant 
girlhood. The blood boils with indignation as one recalls the incidents, 
expressions, ideas of this squalid, offensive production. . . . No adequate 
idea can be given of the barbarous jargon, the elaborate and incessant 
cursing of these repulsive creatures. 


The Irish Independent objected to the frequent use of "bloody" and 
“damn.” The Irish Times notice was conservative, commenting that while 
some expressions might be realistic and taken from life, it was another thing 
to put them on the stage in a huge city. There was a great outcry that the 
play be withdrawn. 

In spite of the opposition, the directors refused to withdraw the play. Lady 
Gregory, in an interview with a Freeman's Journal reporter, stated: "We have 
already declared publicly that, in the opinion of those conducting the theatre, 
it is the fiddler who chooses the tune. The public are quite at liberty to stay 
away, but if they come they must take what is provided for them." She 
emphasized that The Playboy would be produced at the Abbey every night 
during the week, as originally scheduled. 

As no performances were given on Sunday, Synge's Riders to the Sea and 
The Playboy were staged the Monday following. Lady Gregory writes that 
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Riders to the Sea went very well indeed; however, the atmosphere changed 
after the curtain fell: 


In the interval after it, I noticed on one side of the pit a large group of 
men sitting together, not a woman among them. I told Synge I thought 
it a sign of some organised disturbance and he telephoned to have the 
police at hand. The first part of the first act went undisturbed. Then sud- 
denly an uproar began. The group of men I had noticed booed, hooted, 
blew tin trumpets. .. . It was impossible to hear a word of the play. The 
curtain came 1. for a minute, but I went round and told the actors to 
ро on playing to the end, even if not a word could be heard. The police, 

earing the uproar, began to file in, but I thought the disturbers might 
tire themselves out if left alone, or be satisfied with having made their 
protest, and I asked them to go outside but stay within call in case of any 
attempt being made to injure the players or the stage. .. . The disturbance 
lasted to the end of the evening, not one word having been heard after 
the first ten minutes. (Our Irish Theatre 112) 

At the end of the first act Mr. W. С. Fay came to the footlights and 
announced that it was the opinion of those concerned in the production 
of the comedy that anyone who did not like it would be well advised to 
leave the building. A crash of disorder was the response, and the lusty 
singing of "The West's asleep" followed in the interval before the curtain 
was raised again. ... The final act was played amid cries of “Sinn Fein,” 
"Sinn Fein Amhain,” and “Kill the author.” (Ireland's Abbey Theatre 
53-54) 


Holloway, who attended every performance of the play during the week 
commented: 


The performance was just concluding amid a terrific uproar. . . . The 
curtains were drawn aside and W. J. Fay stood forward amid the din. 
After some minutes in a lull he said, “You who have hissed tonight will 
go away saying you have heard the play. But you haven't." ^We heard it 
on Saturday," came from the back of the pit, and the hissing and the hoot- 
ing was renewed. The scene which followed was indescribable. Those 
in the pit howled for the author, and he with Lady Gregory and others 
held animated conversation in the stalls. . . . Small knots of people argued 
the situation out anything but calmly and after about a er of an 
hour’s clamour the audience йырны! hoarse. (Holloway, Jan 1907, 69) 


Holloway writes that Synge was furious. He stood on the steps leading to the 
stalls with his hands raised, defying the occupants who stood shouting and 
waving their fists at him. Some of Synge’s friends were trying to pull him 
away, but he wouldn't move, even though the pit howled and threatened. 
Mrs Martin, the charwoman of the Abbey, yelled at Holloway, who was stand- 
ing by, "Take him away, they'll murder him,” and in her excitement caught 
Synge by the coat tails, trying to pull him out into the vestibule. Holloway 
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replied, "Never fear for him, he's all right — He's able to look after himself. 
They'll do him no bodily hurt.” Synge stood his ground while the protestors 
started to file out of the theatre shouting, “Withdraw the play. We'll never let 
it get a hearing in Dublin.” Synge finally allowed himself to be moved away, 
“he looking the picture of silent determination — suppressed passion shaking 
his burly frame” (Holloway, July 1924, 37). 

In a subsequent interview regarding his intentions in writing Playboy, 
Synge said that, as he knew Irish life best, he made his methods Irish. In 
response to the question whether he was concerned about the reality of the 
play and the reaction of the audience, Synge replied, “Yes, and I don’t care 
a rap how the people take it. I never bother whether my plots are typical 
Irish or not; but my methods are typical. .. . We shall go on with the play 
to the very end, in spite of all. . . . I don't care a rap.” 14 

This interview, printed under the heading, "I don't care a rap," was very 
damaging, and Synge immediately regretted his angry words. On January 30 
he wrote a letter to the Irish Times: 

The Playboy of the Western World. is not a play with a purpose in the 
modern sense of the word, but although parts of it are meant to be ex- 
travagant comedy, still a great deal is in it, and a great deal more that is 
behind it, is perfectly serious when looked at in a certain light. (Irish 
Times, Jan 31, 1907) 


Yeats returned from Scotland in time for the Tuesday performance. Lady 
Gregory had in the meantime given seats to some Trinity students in order 
to have a favorable claque. Holloway said they were drinking and, before 
long, fighting with the rest of the audience; one of them had to be ejected by 
Synge. Before the performance began, Yeats made a speech in which he in- 
vited all to a public discussion of the play Monday next at the Abbey. As 
soon as the play started, the disturbances began. Yeats tried three times to 
talk to the audience, and three separate attempts were made to continue the 
play. The Freeman's Journal ( Jan 30) describes the scene which followed: 

The players were standing in a group on the stage, evidently alarmed at 
the turn affairs were taking . . . and discussing the situation amongst 
themselves. . . . Synge, Yeats and Lady Gregory held a conference when 
it was evident that the pit would not permit the play to proceed. After 
a few moments Lady d d left the theatre, and re-appeared with the 
police. However, although the police ejected the disturbers, there was 
no time during the evening when an entire sentence from the play could 
be heard. 


14 W. A. Henderson, 1 81, clipped from The Evening Mail. As manager of the Abbey, Henderson 
maintained a newspaper scrapbook of Abbey matters. His collections, cited here, are now in 
the National Library, lin. 
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At the conclusion of the performance, the Trinity students jumped to the 
stage and sang the English national anthem, and the audience sang some- 
thing of “home growth.” The Trinity students had to be forcibly ejected and 
marched to the college under police protection (Holloway, Jan 1907, 71). 
One of the ejected nationalists said: “the Abbey is now dead and rotten as a 
National Theatre. . . . After Tuesday it is absolutely certain that the Abbey 
cannot be accepted as an Irish National Institution” (Freeman’s Journal, 
Jan 30, 1907). 

The demonstrations on Monday and Tuesday were perhaps the most vio- 
lent the company endured. Wednesday’s performance was, however, by no 
means quiet: 


Cat calls, strident bugle notes, and the fierce demonstations added to the 
general din. . . . For fully five minutes not a word spoken on the stage 
could be heard . . . but from then to the end of the act the dialogue was 
not completely smothered. . . . The second act, however, was all uproar, 
and concluded among a hurricane of uproar. The interval between the 
acts was occupied by a fist fight in the vestibule, and the singing of “The 
Peeler and the Goat.” The third act was unintelligible, played amid bugle 
calls, hisses, applause and boos. After the performance, the house had to 
be cleared by the police, and demonstrators marched, under police sur- 
veillance, through Abbey Street and O’Connell Street. (Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, Jan 31) 


The reporter from the Independent thought the rioting less intense than 
previously; he saw a number of intelligent and critical persons in the stalls 
and balcony. Some portion of the play was heard. Lady Gregory said that 
if the reception of the play improved, it would come off Saturday, but if it 
did not, it would be played until it received a fair hearing (Irish Independent, 
Feb 1, 1907). 

On Thursday the play, protected by more than two hundred police who 
lined the walls and the aisles, was partially heard for the first time since the 
opening performance. There was only occasional booing, and only two arrests. 
The audience left the building in good order. On Friday, the reception was 
again good, the audience hearing almost the entire play. Yeats met Holloway 
and asked him what he thought of the play. Holloway growled that he did 
not like it at all, and mentioned the drunken Trinity students who had at- 
tended Tuesday's performance. Yeats replied: "There wére plenty of 
drunken men in the pit, and he preferred drunken men who applauded in 
the right than drunken men who hissed...in the wrong" (Holloway, 
Jan 1907, 25, 79). 
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On Saturday, Holloway reported that the police “were as thick as black- 
berries in September, and a row of them sat alone in the center of the pit as 
well as lining all the walls and filling the scene dock and laneway and streets 
outside" (79). The Evening Herald reported the play had a fair hearing for 
the first time since it was staged, and the police were not needed. 

On the Monday following the final performance of The Playboy, Yeats 
opened the theatre for a discussion of the play and the reason for the directors 
refusal to withdraw it. Lady Gregory described the meeting in a letter to 
Synge, who had not attended: 


The theatre was crammed; all the stalls had been taken. . . . Before it 
began there was whistling etc. . . . Yeats's first speech was fairly well lis- 
tened to, though there were boos and cries. . . . No one came to support 
us. Russell was in the gallery we heard afterwards but did not come for- 
ward or speak. Colum "had a rehearsal" and didn't speak or come. T. W. 
Russell didn't turn up. We had hardly anyone to speak on our side at all, 
but it didn't much matter for the disturbances were so great they wouldn't 
even let their own speakers be well heard. Lawrence was first to attack 
us, a very poor speech, his point that we should have taken the play off 
because the audience and papers didn't like it... . But he bored the 
audience. ... 

Old Yeats made a very good speech and got at first a very good recep- 
tion, though when he went up there were cries of "Kill your father," "Get 
а loy" etc. and at the end when he praised Synge he was booed. . . . 

Yeats when he rose for the last speech was booed but got a hearing at 
last and got out all he wanted to say. He spoke ve wel but his voice 
rather cracked once or twice from screaming and from his sore throat. 
I was sorry while there that we had ever let such a set inside the theatre, 
but 1 am glad today, and I think it was spirited and showed we were not 


repenting or apologizing.!5 
In his speech Yeats stated that when the national leadership passed from the 
hands of a few central leaders into the hands of hundreds of little clubs, they 
made unworthy fights for worthy causes. They demanded all things Irish — 
everyone had to wear Irish cloth, speak Irish, hold similar political opinions. 
"It needs eloquence to persuade and intelligence to expand, but the coarser 
means come ready to every man's hand, as ready as a stone or a stick, and 
where these coarse means are all, there is nothing but mob, and the common- 
est idea most prospers and is most sought after.” 16 Yeats said young men and 
women wished again for individual sincerity. “We are beginning once again 
to ask what man is, and to be content to wait a little before we go on to 
that further question: What is a good Irishman? . . . Manhood is all and the 


15 David Herbert Greene and Edward Stephens, J. M. Synge, 1871-1909 (New York 1959) 2484. 
18 The Arrow No 3. 
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root of manhood is courage and courtesy." ** Lady Gregory, as a result of 
her support of the play, was boycotted by the Gort town council; they for- 
bade the school children to attend her teas and entertainments lest their 
morals be corrupted. 

Opposition to the aims of the theatre and to Synge gradually diminished. 
When The Playboy was revived in Dublin on May 27, 1909, it was performed 
without interruption. However, if the Irish in Ireland were prepared to let 
Synge lie peacefully in his grave, the Irish in America were not. When the 
Abbey took the Company on its first tour of America in 1911, it was necessary 
to fight The Playboy battle all over again. 

The causes for the American riots over The Playboy were at once similar 
to and different from those of the Dublin riots. While it is true that the Irish 
Nationalist movement in America was extremely strong and culturally and 
financially allied with the movement in Ireland so that it followed Dublin's 
lead in denouncing Synge, the Irish-Americans had another reason for ob- 
jecting to The Playboy — they wished to drive the Stage Irishman from the 
theatre. Irish-Americans reveled in their Irish heritage, but they wished to 
lose their identity as a minority culture and be accepted as equals in the 
culture in which they lived. 

Every culture, when exposed to a new mass immigration, uses stereotyped 
conceptions by which the new group can be most easily comprehended: wit- 
ness the stereotypes for Negroes, Germans, Jews, and now Puerto-Ricans. At 
first, unconscious of other implications, the immigrant revels in the notoriety 
which is fostered by the stage projections of his most satirizable character- 
istics; but as the immigrant becomes more conscious of the cultural role he 
is committed to by these distortions, he rebels. Art forms which repeat the 
stereotype are protested; immigrants who have obtained some stature in the 
culture utilize media through which they can protest the libel on their race 
and through which they can project different racial characteristics. The Irish- 
American resented and objected to such satirizations as the Stage Irishman. 

One of the first examples of the Irish-American's reaction to the Stage Irish- 
man was the riot in New York over the stage play McFadden's Row of Flats. 
On March 19, 1903, two hundred Irishmen attended the play's performance 
at the New Star Theatre, each carrying four eggs in his pockets and assorted 
vegetables under his hat. The men waited until the principal actors were on 
the stage, and then at a given signal bombarded the actors with the eggs and 
vegetables. The only principal actor who didn't retreat to the wings was the 
donkey (representing one of the Irish traits), and he, faithful to his own stereo- 


17 W, B. Yeats, Plays and Controversies (London 1923) 195f. 
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type, resisted all attempts to remove him from the barrage. One of the act- 
resses, Miss Inez Thomas, had to use make-up to disguise the black eye she 
had received from a flying egg (New York Sun, Mar 20). 

There can be no doubt that this was one outburst in an organized attempt 
to suppress the Stage Irishman. Several of those arrested said so, as did some 
of those not arrested who talked to reporters. Major Edward T. McCrystal, 
one of the group's leaders, said to a Sun reporter (Mar 20) : "The three great 
educators are the pulpit, the press and the stage. Of the three where liberty 
is most apt to degenerate into license is the stage. It is indecent to depict 
any race by exaggerating its lowest feature, and to hold up to ridicule an 
entire people because of any poverty or faults of a small number." Major 
McCrystal said the Stage Irishman would be protested by the Clan-na Gael 
and the Hibernians wherever he was found. 

The attempt to suppress the Stage Irishman was not a temporary phe- 
nomenon. Dudley Digges, Marie Quinn, and Gerald Ewing, former Abbey 
actors, withdrew from the cast of An Irishman's Stratagem and AE’s Deirdre 
as a protest over performing on the same program with a comedian portray- 
ing the Stage Irishman at the St Louis Exhibition (Gaelic American, July 
1904). John McCormack, engaged to sing at the Exhibition, refused to go on 
after a song which depicted the St Patrick's Day celebration as one day's 
drunk and twenty-nine days’ recovery. McCormack said the air was already 
disturbed because of a performance on April 30, during which the Irish were 
compared to monkeys. When he was assured that such performances would 
not be repeated, he returned for the remainder of his contract.!? 

It was rather to be expected, therefore, that there would be opposition to 
a play which the Dublin Irish had denounced as an Anglo-Irish slur on Irish 
womanhood and a travesty on the Irish race. Having repeatedly opposed 
the production of the Stage Irishman, the American Irish would naturally 
protest vehemently what seemed to them the importation of one from the 
mother country. The atmosphere was certainly not propitious for the produc- 
tion of The Playboy of the Western World. American protests were destined 
to be more vitriolic than had been the Irish. 

In September 1911, before the Abbey players opened their American tour 
in Boston, the Gaelic American, a paper of extreme Irish sentiment, began 
attacking some of the proposed plays, focusing its attention on The Playboy. 
Its first article (Sept 10) claimed that the Playboy lacked morality and proper 
respect for the Irish people. Two weeks later it reminded its readers that The 


18 An interview in the St Louis Evening Май, in Henderson 1 262. The date was probably some 
time in May (possibly the 24th) 1904. 
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Playboy had been driven from the Irish stage, and gave a most biased and 
inaccurate synopsis of the play, which fostered the impression that the play 
was another representation of the Stage Irishman (Sept 23). 

A letter by Dr J. T. Gallagher in the Boston Post of October 4 denounced 
the first plays given by the Abbey players, Murray's Birthright and Lady 
Gregorys Hyacinth Halvey, as vulgar, unnatural, anti-national and anti- 
Christian. Gallagher's soul cried out, he wrote, "for a thousand tongues to 
voice my unutterable horror and disgust. . . . I never saw anything so vulgar, 
vile, beastly, and unnatural, so calculated to calumniate, degrade, and defame 
a people and all they hold sacred and dear” (Our Irish Theatre 179). 

On October 14, after the Boston opening of The Playboy, the Gaelic Amer- 
ican attacked the play in a page one article, with the following leader: 


Irishmen will stamp out The Playboy 

United Irish American societies. . .. Resolve 

To suppress, at any cost, the vile libel on 

Irish Womanhood and Gross Misrepresentation of their 
Religious feelings 


The article resolved that nothing would prevent the Irish-Americans from 
driving the play from the stage, for they were jealous of the good name of 
their race and fully able to defend it. The real offense of the word "shift" in 
The Playboy the article said “was in the plain intimation that in making mat- 
rimonial matches it is common to line up practically naked women for a 
suitor to choose from." 

A week later the paper charged The Playboy was “an abomination and the 
mind that conceived it was un-Irish and incapable of understanding the real 
mind of the people.” The author and all his defenders were called Anglo-Irish, 
a charge which reflected the Irish-Irish attitude of the Dublin objectors. The 
Boston Irish societies made the same objection to all the Abbey plays, but 
in slightly more picturesque language: 

Out of the 160 delegates to the Central Council, 150 are peasants or the 
sons of peasants. They know their Ireland as children know their mother, 
and they have no hesitation in affirming that the vulgar, raucous, ewe- 
houghers and incendiaries, retching drunkards, degenerate women, reli- 
gious imposters, fratricides and parricides depicted in these alleged Irish 
plays no more represent the peasantry of Ireland than the Apaches of 
Paris or the Thugs of India.” (Gaelic American, Nov 4) 


In spite of these attacks and an attempt to have the censor ban the plays, 
there were no demonstrations in the theatre. The company felt the American 
tour had started well, and would be successful. From Boston the company 
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went to Providence, where a deputation of Irish-Americans demanded that 
another play be substituted for The Playboy. Lady Gregory refused. The 
Providence Journal (Nov 2) reported the plays as well received but poorly 
attended. Two hundred customers and fifty police saw The Playboy; the final 
applause was almost an ovation (Our Irish Theatre 178). 

In New Haven the Chief of Police, acting as the official censor, attended 
an afternoon rehearsal and demanded that a list of cuts he had noted be made 
in Synge's play before it could go on in the evening. Since the Chief had 
attended a rehearsal of Shaw’s Blanco Posnet, Lady Gregory gladly com- 
plied (187). One assumes the Chief was gratified by not hearing the passages 
to which he had objected. 

The company journeyed from New Haven to Washington, D. C. Here they 
encountered the first organized opposition by the Catholic Church. Two or 
three priests denounced the plays from the pulpit, and a pamphlet was dis- 
tributed at the church doors by the Aloysius Truth Society, protesting the 
performances: 


The attention of fair-minded Washingtonians is called to a most malig- 
nant travesty of Irish life and religion about to be presented upon the 
stage of a local theatre by the Irish Players. 

À storm of bitter protest has been raised in every city in which they have 
presented their false and revolting picture of Irish life. Dublin people 
never accepted the plays. . . . 

Among the vicious caricatures, one in particular is an open insult to 
every intelligent theatre-goer — The Playboy of the Western World. It 
contains blasphemous references to God and the most sacred objects of 
life. (Irish Independent, Nov 28, 1911) 


In spite of the church opposition, the plays were received without any dem- 
onstrations. 

Since the Gaelic-American societies were organizing the demonstrations, 
the Irish press reported the American opposition, and Yeats was busy writ- 
ing to the Dublin papers giving favorable reports of the plays' reception, or 
appearing on the Abbey stage speaking of some city which had received 
the plays and the players with respect and attention: “Yeats came forward 
and made a speech after the morality The Interlude of Youth. He called 
those who objected to The Playboy in America Tom Fool Irishmen. He said 
that the press in Ireland was giving a distorted view of what was happening 
in America. He said the plays were a success” (Holloway, 1911, 783). 

The plays were a success in New York, if one simply counts the number of 
people who came to the theatre for whatever reason. The company expected 
trouble in New York, the headquarters of the Clan-na-Gael. John Quinn, a 
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noted lawyer, art collector, and patron of Irish letters, who had been inter- 
ested in the Abbey from its inception, told Lady Gregory he was afraid what 
might happen when The Playboy was presented. He felt certain that the 
Gaelic American's campaign would erupt violently, for one of his friends in 
the Gaelic movement had told him: "There is a party of rowdies coming to 
the theatre to-night to make their demonstration." Lady Gregory was urged 
to let the enemy know that the company was prepared for some demonstra- 
tions, and thus stop them from coming, but she thought "it better to let them 
show themselves. They have been threatening so long; we shall see who they 
are" (Our Irish Theatre 199Ғ). 

The Playboy opened in New York on November 27. The theatre was packed 
and a great number of police were present. Trouble started in the middle of 
the first act when a man in the audience rose and cried, “Put 'em off!” Men ` 
and women in the gallery and orchestra jumped to their feet. There was a 
stream of cat-calls and hisses (Sun, Nov 29). Eggs, potatoes — everything 
available was thrown at the stage. One man took out his watch and fired it 
at one of the actors, O'Donovan. An actress, Miss McGee, was smacked on 
the head with a potato. The police charged in and made 200 arrests, and the 
company attempted to continue the play.? Lennox Robinson, the Abbey's 
manager, was so incensed at the demonstrators that he helped the police 
throw the disturbers down the marble staircase of the Maxime Elliot The- 
atre.” During the demonstration, according to The World of November 28, 
many noted people in the audience were drenched with red pepper and 
asaphoetida, a foul smelling milky juice. Lady Gregory in the best stage tra- 
dition crouched behind the stage hearth, encouraging the players to go only 
through the motions and save their voices. After the first act, when the police 
had removed many of the demonstrators, O'Donovan announced from the 
stage that the play would begin again, and it did, to a delighted audience 
(Our Irish Theatre 203). The New York Tribune, November 28, carried a 
full report of the riots: 

There was a grand little riot at Maxime Elliot's theatre last night when 
the Irish players tried to produce The Playboy of the Western World. 
The players were busy enough at one stage of the game dodging potatoes, 
eggs, bread, and balls of asaphoetida — and they were busy all through 
dodging hoots, hisses, and cat-calls — but the police were busier throw- 
ing people out. 


More than a hundred were thrown out, and there were at least twenty 
fights and half a hundred near fights. 


19 Holloway, Dec 16, 1911, 984, quoting a letter from an eyewitness, Violet Chiappie. 
20 Robinson, Ireland's Abbey Theatre 96. Á PES 
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Traffic lines were formed at Sixth Avenue and Broadway and crowds 
hung about the corners all the evening watching the show on the outside 
of the theatre, as man after man was hustled out by a bunch of husky 
cops. Three relays of reserves were hurried to the scene... . 


The crowds outside the theatre were as bad as the rowdies inside, or perhaps 
the rowdies who had been inside were now outside. In any case, when the 
play was concluded the actors had to be escorted home in taxis (Holloway, 
1911, 984). 

The next evening Teddy Roosevelt, partly as a favor to Lady Gregory and 
partly out of interest in the Abbey players and the plays, attended the theatre 
with John Quinn and Lady Gregory. Chief of Police McAdoo, who was sent 
by Mayor Gaynor to see the play, was in the box with Roosevelt. Chief 
McAdoo found nothing to censor in The Playboy of the Western World, 
and Roosevelt was so impressed that he urged Quinn to write an article 
on the company, saying he would print it in The Outlook. Quinn did, 
and the article appeared (December 16) with an introduction by Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

The New York engagement was a great financial success, The notoriety 
given by the riots brought people to the theatre in great numbers. For the 
same reason, the Philadelphia engagement was hugely successful. On Tues- 
day, January 16, 1912, the company presented The Playboy to a crowded 
house in Philadelphia. The usual first night riot occurred. Not much was 
thrown at the actors but a slice of current cake, which hit Arthur Sinclair, 
and one or two eggs, which did not. Sinclair said the eggs were fresh, an 
indication of American prosperity which impressed the company. Twenty- 
five people were ejected and two arrested for assault before the play could 
begin again (Our Irish Theatre 219). 

After this unmannerly reception, the city officials were determined to pre- 
vent the play from being given again. Lady Gregory was notified on Wed- 
nesday that The Playboy would have to be withdrawn or risk arrest. She 
replied that she would rather be arrested than allow anyone to censor a play 
for which she and others had fought so hard. John Quinn had come from 
New York to see the company in Philadelphia, and he accompanied Lady 
Gregory to the theatre. They found the entire company technically arrested 
(under a law enacted the year previous on the eve of Sarah Bernhart’s visit, 

- forbidding “immoral or indecent plays”), but the Police Chief, who was a 
friend, not only refused to allow his men to arrest the actors, but threatened 
to arrest anyone who came on the stage to do so. In the end, Quinn arranged 
to accept warrants for arrest, post bail bonds, and have the hearing put off 
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until the following Friday.’ The Playboy went on. A force of three hundred 
police assured the company they would be undisturbed. The play, and the 
company, were a great success. Arthur Sinclair wrote to Holloway: “Going 
Great. Making a sensation in Philadelphia. Notices magnificent" (Holloway, 
Jan 1912, 115). : 

The demonstrations against The Playboy caused considerable comment in 
Ireland. Yeats wrote that the arrest of the Abbey Players would merely result 
in giving the play another huge advertisement (Irish Times, Jan 20). Shaw's 
comment was a masterpiece of satire: 


The occurrence is too ordinary to be worth comment. All decent people 
are arrested in America. That is the reason I have refused all invitations 
to go there. Besides, who am I to question Philadelphia's right to make 
itself ridiculous. 

I warned the Irish рін ers that America, being governed largely by а 
mysterious race — pro abiy one of the lost tribes of Israel, calling them- 
selves American Gaels — is a dangerous country for genuine Irishmen 
and Irishwomen. The American Gaels are the real playboys of the West- 
ern World, and they are naturally angry with Synge for showing them 
up. .. . (Irish Independent, Jan 20) 


Such eminent criticism was difficult for the Gaelic American to rebut, so 
the paper changed the emphasis in its criticism from the play to the person- 
alities supporting it: 


William Butler Yeats screaming lies across the broad Atlantic . . . is 
enough to frighten the fishes out of their wits. And why he gets so angry 
over what he calls "à splendid advertisment” is one of those things whi 
we unfortunates “who have lost touch with Ireland" and are "thirty years 
behind the times" cannot understand. And George Bernard Oh Pshaw's 
verbal lambasting of the Clan-na-Gawl and the American Gaels makes 
one wonder why a great man wastes his valuable time with such undra- 
matic, untheatric blockheads. 

Lady Gregory contributes the only element of tragedy to the show. 
It is pitiable to see a woman of education and refinement who could find 
s of congenial work in the uplifting of the people among whom her 

ot is cast, making such a spectacle of herself in her old age trying to force 
a dirty and debasing play down the throats of an indignant and outraged 
people and posing as an authority on a subject of which she is as ignorant 
as she is of astronomy and trigonometry. And her feeble attempts to mag- 
nify little audiences into imposing assemblages of "celebrated people" 
are pitiful exhibitions of the result of taking the first false step. 

Wherever The Playboy goes the Irish people rise up in protest and 
make the drama that is absent from the dirty play. The drama is then 


31 Our Irish Theatre 222f. After some legal maneuvering, and the dramatic re-arrival of Quinn 
from New York during the questioning of a witness, the case was dismissed. 
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transferred to the police station, the magistrates court and the news- 
paper office. Shaw, Yeats, and Lady Gregory are so ignorant of Irish 
character that they think police clubs, prison cells and abusive language 
will accomplish here in America what these things and worse have failed 
to bring about in seven centuries in Ireland. The poor fools. (Gaelic 
American, Jan 2, 1912) 


After Philadelphia, the company went to Pittsburgh, to Indianapolis, and 
then to Chicago. The farther west the company went, the less violent became 
the disturbances. In spite of the resolution of Irish-Americans in Chicago 
that they did not want the play presented there (Gaelic American, Feb 3, 
1912) and a threatening letter with a picture of a coffin and pistol which de- 
clared that Lady Gregory would "never see the hills of Connemara again" 
and was about to meet her death, The Playboy ended its Chicago run in such 
peace that Lady Gregory “nearly fell asleep" (Our Irish Theatre 250). One 
of the players wrote to Holloway: “We did The Playboy here nearly every 
night last week, and although some of us (from what we had heard) expected 
to be shot, there wasn't the slightest disturbance of any kind . . . the audiences 
were most enthusiastic" (Holloway, Feb 1912, 229). 

There can be no doubt that there was an understanding between the Irish- 
Irish and the Irish-Americans who attempted to suppress The Playboy. For 
the Irish the play represented the influence and dominence of the Irish Prot- 
estant, traditionally English oriented; for the Americans it represented, on 
the one hand, a play that their Irish cousins resented; on the other, a play 
through which the Stage Irishman once again plagued them across the foot- 
lights. For Yeats and Lady Gregory, who were the targets for all the abuse, 
the fight was “Freedom from mob censorship . . . for the freedom of the artist 
to choose his material from the whole of life, and to deal with it as his art 
required.” 

This fight for artistic freedom is one which every generation must make 
against the shibboleths which society erects against the artist, his material, 
and his medium. 


The Typographical Shaw: 
GBS and the Revival of Printing* 


By Joseen К. DUNLAP 
The City College of New York 


T IS NOT good form, I know, to begin a talk with an apology, so I will 
begin with two. The first is to the experts who delight in the full details 
of type face, point size, leading, measure, depth, margins and the like, for 
of these they will not get enough. The other is directed to the persons who 
couldn't care less about such matters, for they will hear more than they wish. 
That the subject of Shaw and typography is a large one is not surprising 
considering the amount he wrote for publication, the number of editions in 
which his works were issued, and the various countries in which they were 
published. To do such a theme justice would take more time and ability than 
I possess, and in accomplishing this aim one might lose the penetrating sound 
of Shaw’s voice (if that were possible) in the clatter of the Monotype ma- 
chine and the roar of the great presses. That is why this talk is concerned 
with the lively beginnings of the typographical Shaw, that is, GBS and the 
Revival of Printing. 

Why revival? you may ask. Was printing ever moribund? Now, a great 
deal has been published on the history of books and printing, but it is not a 
subject that has found its way into the curriculum of our schools. If I say 
“Gutenberg Bible” I will get a response as though I had said “Declaration of 
Independence,” but I will see fewer blank faces when I say “Jefferson” or 
“Madison” or “Andrew Jackson” than when I say “Jenson” or “Schoeffer” or 
“Aldus Manutius.” In fact, a few years ago an eminent educator and writer, 
who holds high office in a university not far distant, questioned the spelling 
of Jenson’s name in my seminar report. He was apparently more familiar 
with the current type face known as Janson. So I shall swing a flashlight 
rapidly over several typographical centuries to illuminate the background 
for this description of how a young playwright and critic became concerned 
with the clothing in which his ideas were to make their way in the world, 
and what he did about it. 

Printing with movable types began, as we know, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and some very handsome books were produced then, though 
incunabula are not invariably beautiful. Well-printed volumes continued to 
i 27 talk given before the New York Regional Group of the Shaw Society (London) on April 9, 
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appear when the printers put imagination, taste, and skill into their pro- 
ductions. But a large quantity of run of the mill printing was done with 
poor types, no imagination, and not an overwhelming amount of care. The 
cramped pages, for example, of many English books of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries can be as discouraging to peruse as a volume printed en- 
tirely in black letter. Yet it was in the eighteenth century that two Englishmen, 
William Caslon and John Baskerville, designed notable new type faces. The 
latter printed books in which he paid close attention to the ink, the paper 
and the typography. His best work needed no decoration to make it out- 
standing, but for some reason his types were not popular in his day. Those of 
Caslon, on the other hand, were widely used until the advent of the so-called 
modern type style with its contrasting thick and thin strokes popularized by 
Bodoni in Italy late in the century. 

For much of the nineteenth century printing in England (and in America 
too, for that matter), though a good deal clearer than before, was not interest- 
ing. Little attention was paid to the appearance of the vehicle of communi- 
cation. Ornate books were published, to be sure, with elaborate bindings, 
ornamented title pages, gilded edges and the rest, but these volumes were 
decorated rather than designed, and relied for their effect on what was added 
to them rather than on a planned integrity. The publisher Moxon, for in- 
stance, issued an edition of Tennyson's Poems in 1857 illustrated by eight 
prominent artists of the day. There was little harmony among the resulting 
pictures, and sometimes little relation to the poems they were supposed to 
illustrate. Above all the type was mediocre, and it was quite common to see 
several unrelated, unfriendly type faces assigned to duty in the same volume. 
In other words, poor printing was taken for granted then as a crowded sub- 
way is now. But there were, of course, persons who realized the need for 
coherence and imagination in book design. When the publisher Pickering 
wanted a printer with these qualities, he found him in Charles Whittingham 
of the Chiswick Press. Together they planned every detail of a whole series 
of attractive, unpretentious volumes. Then early in the 1840s Whittingham 
did something unusual He revived an old style type face. Caslon's types 
had been out of fashion for several decades, but Whittingham used them to 
give the proper air of the past to a novel dealing with the seventeenth cen- 
tury — Lady Willoughby's Diary. Caslon became popular again, and in 1852 
the typefounders Miller and Richards issued a type face known frankly as 
Old Style. But such revivals could not change the fact that in the nineteenth 
century, with its great increase in population and mechanical inventiveness, 
men were more interested in mechanizing printing processes to meet the 
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wider demands for reading matter tham in studying the esthetics of their 
trade. They were, of eourse, moving with the times. By the end of the cen- 
tury, to generalize radically, the makers of things no longer handled their 
material directly, but adjusted the machines that shaped it and нн 
енер the image thus defined. 

' And yet, in spite of genuinely useful mechanical advances, certain voices 
of discontent were raised here and there. In October 1882 Henry Stevens of 
Vermont, as he styled himself, the Yankee book dealer who spent most of his 
life in London, delivered an address to the Library Association in Cambridge 
entitled “Who Spoils Our New English Books?" He blamed everyone from the 
author to the consumer as possible culprits, saying that the consumer was the 
greatest sinner if "he tolerates this adulteration any longer." In the light of 
Shaw's typographical career, it is interesting to read Stevens' remarks about 
an author who meddles in book production. 

The author should be a modest man, and leave technical details in skilled 


hands. Yet how many authors dogmatize in these their foibles, and so 
having their own way spoil their books for themselves and their public. 


In the following year the publisher Kegan Paul called for an improvement 
in book and type design, and suggested a solution which, as it happens, 
took place with explosive force eight years later. There were, of course, print- 
ing houses that upheld good quality and resisted the flood of nightmare types 
which are now used only for period printing of a quaint and chaotic character. 
The Chiswick Press in London, R. & R. Clark in Edinburgh, DeVinne in this 
country are examples. But it took more than a few statements and a few good 
examples to capture the imaginations of men and women and make them 
willing to get their own hands covered with printer's ink for the purpose of 
making an art out of what had pretty much come to be a hackneyed trade. 

The dynamic force that did just this was Shaw's much admired friend 
William Morris, the man suggested by Kegan Paul. A successful poet, lec- 
turer, manufacturer, textile and wall-paper designer, and, like Shaw, a con- 
vinced Socialist, Morris favored everything that would make for man's joy 
in his work and for the beauty and utility of the products of that work. The 
planned obsolescence of the present day would have seemed infernal to him. 
His decorating and designing business had begun as a protest against the 
industrial products of his day; his Socialism was, among other things, a pro- 
test against the spiritual and artistic poverty of a society devoted to acquisi- 
tion; and his printing came about as a protest against the weak types, poor 
design, and the lack of good materials in the books he saw around him. As 
he had sought to clear the cluttered Victorian house of its many unnecessary, 
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unrelated objects, so he attempted to bring integrated design to books. His 
mentor in all technical matters relating to printing was quiet Emery Walker 
who, with his deep knowledge of typography and book history, captured the 
interest of Morris by showing him the outstanding achievements of the 
fifteenth-century printers. 

After studying printing methods at the Chiswick Press, Morris designed 
a new font of type and in 1891 began his own venture, the Kelmscott Press. 
It was a great success in that it made many a person look a second time at 
the printing he read every day but never saw. Many panted to follow his 
example and many did. There had been private presses before his time. 
Horace Walpole in the eighteenth century had conducted the Strawberry 
Hill Press. Another one that preceded and outlived the Kelmscott Press was 
the hobby of Dr Daniel of Oxford University. But no previous private press 
exerted the influence that Morris's did. None before had generated such 
enthusiasm or inspired persons to try putting its ideals into practice for them- 
selves. The Doves Press which eschewed the abundant decorations that the 
irrepressible Morris lavished on his volumes, the Ashendene Press of St John 
Hornby, the Eragny Press of Pissarro, the Vale Press, and the Essex 
House Press were some of the better known examples of the movement. 
Among his followers in this country were Bruce Rogers, Updike, and Good- 
hue who learned from him, and Elbert Hubbard who imitated him at the 
Roycroft Press. 

The principles of book design that Morris enunciated, and which Shaw 
doubtless heard many times, took account of "the paper; the form of the type; 
the relative spacing of the letters, the words and the lines; and lastly the 
position of the printed matter on the page." He chose to use hand-made 
paper, and his generously proportioned, well inked types gave strength where 
he felt current books were weak. The lateral spaces between the words, he 
held, should be no more than necessary to distinguish clearly one word from 
another, and should be as nearly equal as possible. Leading between the 
lines should seldom be used, and never without some definite reason. Morris 
inveighed against what be called ugly rivers, the meandering white lines 
which appear on a page when the words are not set close together. He in- 
sisted on a tightly woven page of type or, to change the figure, on a page like 
bonded masonry. Lastly he showed that the unit of a book was not a single 
page but a pair of open pages, and that the printed matter must be arranged 
with that in mind. The inner margin should be the narrowest, after which the 
top, outer, and bottom margins should be successively wider. This rule, he 
asserted, was never departed from in medieval books, written or printed, 
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and it was in them that he found his principles of good design. Please keep 
these principles in mind because you will find them repeated in the views 
which Shaw had no hesitation in setting forth whenever he felt it necessary. 


BUT WE have kept our principal actor too long in the wings where he is 
doubtless snorting impatiently at this delay in having his say. Now Shaw was 
not directly interested in the private press movement that was erupting 
around him, but he was interested in the appearance of books through his 
close acquaintance with Morris, and he did want to have his writings pub- 
lished. These two urges in as determined a man as Shaw brought results. He 
had to overcome public indifference to reading modern plays — an indiffer- 
ence which had lost money for the library edition of Pinero's plays. His own 
account of the beginning was written to Ruari McLean in 1949. 


My acquaintance with Morris led me to look at the page of a book as a 
picture, and a book as an ornament. This led to a certain connoisseurship 
in types and typesetting. I chose old face Caslon as the best after Jenson. 
I discarded apostrophes wherever possible (dont, wont, cant, shant, etc., 
but not Ш, shell, hell for ГІ, shell, hell) and banished mutton quads 
between sentences because they made "rivers" of white in the black 
rectangle of print. I was particular about margins. When I visited Chan- 
tilly I turned over every page of the famous Psalter. АЦ this began with 
Morris and his collections of manuscripts. The Kelmscott Press came 
afterwards when I already knew what he was driving at. 


Since no one can equal the force and clarity of Shaw, rather than summarize 
his views I shall let him speak for himself on the typographic art. The follow- 
ing statement was written in 1902 when he had been overseeing the printing 
of his works for several years. 


The main difference between a well-printed page and an ill-printed 
one lies in the evenness of the block of color presented by the letterpress. 
If the justification is made solely to comply with some office rule against 
dividing words at the end of a line, or if the spaces between the sentences 
are made as long as possible, or if the page is leaded, and the type kept 
small, so as to make white the chief feature instead of the black, then 
no ingenuity of ornament, or gilt edging, or silky surface in one fashion, 
or affectation of Caslon type and deckle-edge hand-made paper in an- 
other, will make the book look well. Not only will there be the transverse 
bars of white made by the leads, but rivers of white will trickle up and 
down between the words like raindrops on a window pane; and the block 
of letter-press will be grey here and whitey-brown there, and mildewy 
in the other place, instead of a rich, even colour all over. 

Now I think it cannot be denied that many fashionable books show 
that the printer has not only not known this first canon of his art, but that 
he has actually gone out of his way to introduce leads and spacings 
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wherever he can. And even the most cultivated authors encourage him 
in this: for instance, Mr. Ruskin's books, as printed under his own super- 
vision, are instructive examples of everything a book should not be. In 
the books of a great artist-printer like William Morris, you will find that 
not only did he discard leading and make it an invariable rule to set his 
type solid, but he often introduced little leaf ornaments between the sent- 
ences in order to fill up a gap which would otherwise have made a white 
patch by coming immediately above or below another such space. And 
in Wig Re own works, whenever he found a line that justified 
awkwardly, he altered the wording solely for the sake of making it look 
well in print. 

When proof has been sent me with two or three lines so widely spaced 
as to make a grey band across the page, I have often rewritten the passage 
so as to fill up the lines better; but I am sorry to say that my object has 
generally been so little understood that the compositor has spoilt all the 
rest of the paragraph instead of mending his former bad work. .. . 

Next to evenness and richness of color in the block of letter-press, the 
most important point in a printed page is margining. And here the printer 
is very apt to go wrong. Every printer can understand regularity: few 
have studied good looks except in үш creatures. Consequently they 
aim at equal margins; and even when they have learnt that an upper 
margin must be less than a lower one if it is not to look more, they do not 
always see that it looks well only when it looks less. The medieval manu- 
script or early printed book, with its very narrow margin at the top and 
very broad margin at the bottom of the page, with its outer margins broad 
and its inner ones contracted, so that when the book lies open the two 
pages seem to make but a single block of letter-press in a single frame, 
instead of two side by side, has never been improved upon and probably 
never will be. . . . І saw a book the other day, excellently printed in 
old-face type, set solid, on a fine light, clean white crusty paper; yet the 
page was quite spoiled by an exaggerated top margin, like а masher's 
collar, and by that abomination of desolation, a rule. 'The only thing that 
never looks right is a rule. There is not in existence a page with a rule 
on it that cannot be instantly and obviously improved by taking the rule 
out. Even dashes, cherished as they are by authors who cannot punctuate, 
spoil a page. They are generally merely ignorant substitutes for colons. 

Of course, printers who want to turn out fine work have constantly to 
face the difficulty that the average customer, unfortunately including the 
average author, dislikes it. It is quite a mistake to think that he is merely 
insensible to the beauty of a finely-designed and well-printed page: 
he positively hates it. He likes as much glossy white paper and as 
little black as possible. He likes regularity. When he hangs up a print 
in his drawing-room, he has it framed with several inches of white mount 
all around it. He provides his own person with white margin in the shape 
of huge collar and cuffs, starched and ironed. Naturally he likes leads in 
his books and broad and equal margins. He likes rules because they are 
straight. He even tells you that solid set type hurts the eyes, and accuses 
you of paradox when you tell him that it is the glare of the leaded space 
and the smallness of the leaded type that really make work for the oculist. 
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The first chance Shaw had to direct his own printing came in 1897 when 
Grant Richards, a publisher with left-wing sympathies, decided to add the 
forthright Fabian to his list of authors. Shaw accepted and began spouting 
ideas immediately. As Richards expressed it, “The Morris revolution with 
Shaw as its fiercest fanatic burst on us like a typhoon.” First of all Shaw in- 
sisted on a unionized printing house, but Richards was vague on the subject. 
Then the Webbs told him that the house of R. & R. Clark in Edinburgh 
paid fair wages, and upon investigation he found their work satisfactory. This 
began a printer-author association that lasted over fifty years. 

“I wish,” Shaw wrote to Richards, “we could get six plays in one volume. 
I propose to call the issue Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. Volume 1, Unpleas- 
ant 3/6, volume 2, Pleasant 5 /-. Both together half a crown each. If we could 
get all six into one volume I should have the unpleasant ones printed on light 
brown paper (Egyptian mummy color) in an ugly style of printing, and the 
pleasant ones on white paper (machine-handmade) in the best Kelmscott 
style. Nobody has ever done a piebald volume before; and the thing would 
make a sensation.” Needless to say, this last suggestion was not taken, and 
when the volumes appeared the cost was ten shillings for the two. 

In August 1897 we find Shaw correcting proofs and already trying to put 
across his wish to have emphatic words printed not in the customary italics, 
but with the letters spaced farther apart than usual. This practice and the 
severe rationing of apostrophes are two details peculiar to Shaw which did 
not occur to the Revivalist printers, and I’m not sure that they would have 
adopted them if they had thought of them. In October he was stressing the 
color of his pages: 

I have made a faint protest against the whiteness of some of the lines. 
You might suggest to them [Clarks] that they need not justify to avoid 
dividing a word at the end — that it is better to divide a word than to 
have a loose line making a streak of whitey grey through the black. Caxton 
would have printed your name Gr-ant Richa-rds at the end of a line 
sooner than spoilt his pages with rivers of white. The great thing to do 
is to get the color even. Besides, since we are substituting spaced letters for 


italic in underlined words, it is important that the spacing should be 
regular and rather narrow, so as to make the spacing distinct. 


There is a story that on one sheet the printers followed his instructions so 
closely that they divided the words “the” and “an” when they came at the 
end of a line. Shaw wrote back: “Excellent; but please don’t go so far as to 
prove the author is really a damn fool.” Shaw denied this tale. 

Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant appeared in two volumes early in 1898 with 
light green ribbed covers within pale greenish dust jackets. The text face is 
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ten point Caslon set solid, but Ње effect of this small type does not appear 
to me to be one of blackness. In the introduction the long paragraphs allow 
for no waste space on a page, but the dainty Caslon letters suggest a stretch 
of close knitting rather than the full-bodied blackness typical of the Kelmscott 
pages. But though the color is not deep, it is even. In spite of Shaw's efforts 
for close spacing, you will find larger gaps between the sentences than be- 
tween the words, and with few exceptions this continued to be true of his 
books published by Richards and later by Constable until the Collected 
Works and Standard. Edition wexe issued between the wars. 

You can imagine how difficult it would be to spread dramatic dialogue 
evenly over a page. Shaw, however, came about as close to achieving it as 
. any one could. The names of the characters are printed in small capitals and 
the stage directions and explanations in italics bounded by square brackets. 
This distinguishes the three elements: names, actions, and words without 
breaking up the page, and yet adding an admirable variety, making it, as 
St John Ervine has put it, a mixture of novel and play. (See facsimile over- 
leaf.) 

"For his title pages," writes McLean, "he evolved a style both logical and 
highly unorthodox; it was to set everything in 24 point Caslon upper- and 
lower case to a fixed measure, breaking words to achieve a close spacing, and 
ending with short lines if necessary, neither centred nor spaced out." Shaw's 
title pages were indeed lively and original. The big, shapely Caslon letters 


Plays: Pleasant and Unple- 
asant. By Bernard Shaw. 
The Second Volume, con- 
taming the four Pleasant 


Plays. 


From the 1898 title page, unreduced 


stated their message clearly, boldly, and esthetically without unnecessary 
details and the ixresolution of varying type faces. In short, a truly Shavian 
production. Two of the elements mentioned by McLean were foreign to the 
title pages of the '90s: divided words and lower case letters, though these 
were not uncommon in the earlier centuries of printing. When lower case 
appeared on the title page of Lady Willoughby's Diary, it was put there to 
get the effect of earlier typography; Shaw, without being retrospective, used 
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this method to do something interesting and new — quite in the Morrisian 
tradition, but in his own fashion. The arrangement of the words on the title 
page, however, apart from the unorthodox breaks at the ends of lines, was 
not altogether unusual. Though it was certainly more usual to see the lines 
centered, some books published in the '90s before Plays Pleasant and. Un- 
pleasant showed short, uncentered last lines for their titles. One of these, as 
a matter of fact, was the title page of Shaw's Widowers’ Houses, published 
in 1893 by Henry & Co, though here the letters were all capitals. Shaw may 
also have been influenced in this arrangement by the brief, concise title 
statements that appeared in the Kelmscott Press volumes for which William 
Morris did not design decorative title pages. 

Shaw’s incursion into a field not his own was successful, and the plates made 
from the handset Caslon lasted for thirty years. Holbrook Jackson thought 
that Shaw's typography showed rectitude rather than originality or charm; 
that it had been thought out rather than felt. The eminent printer B. H. 
Newdigate felt that the chief fault of Shaw's volumes was the smallness of 
the type in which they were printed. “It would be profane to suggest,” he 
wrote, "that Mr. Shaw himself will ever grow old, and in any case he need 
never read his own plays; but those of us whose sight is growing dim would 
find them pleasanter if they were printed in Pica [12 point] instead of Long 
Primer [10 point]. Years ago Emery Walker pointed out to me that the 
Caslon face, beautiful as it is in the larger sizes, becomes overthin and wiry 
in the sizes below Pica." 

But Shaw had no thought of larger type in the 905. When The Perfect 
Wagnerite was being planned in September 1898 he wrote to Richards *. . . if 
bigger type is chosen then every defect in printing becomes larger and more 
glaring. There must be no hole or rivers. Huge gaps at the beginning of 
sentences must be vehemently forbidden." And in this volume, at least, his 
instructions appear to have been carried out more carefully. In the same letter 
he suggested that the book be bound with rough holland sides and a blue 
spine. The suggestion was taken, but Shaw had not been as clear as usual 
in his instructions, for the blue extended more than an inch from the spine 
onto the covers, and when he saw the result he exploded violently: 

The binding exhibits a hellish misconception of my suggestion. The hol- 
land should come right up to the back leaving no margin of blue; and the 
blue should not be glistening ribbed sticky silk, but a kindred material 
to the holland, and really blue in color . . . . That blue stuff is a most 
blasted fabric. Don't you see how that accursed margin makes the book 
look small and narrow and worth only a shilling? With the full 434 inch 


width of holland it would look worth five. [Actually it was issued at three 
shillings and sixpence.] 
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In 1900 Shaw had a word to say about paper. When The Devil's Disciple 
was underway he wrote Richards that the paper should be like that of the 
American edition, light and tough, "and not the cheap blankets on which we 


88 Man and Superman Act III 
Juan Tenorio, John Tunner. Where om earth — or elsecohere 
— Bave we got to from the XX century and the Sierra? 

Another pallor ix the void, this time mot violet, but a dis- 
agreeable smoky yellow. With it, the whisper of a ghostly 
clarionet turning this tune into infinite sadness: 





The yellowish pallor moves: there is an old crone wandering in 
the void, bext and toothless; draped, as well as ome cam guess, 
in the coarse brown frock of some religious order.. 8be wanders 
and wanders in ber slow hopeless way, much as a wasp flies in 
its rapid busy толу, antil she blenders against the thing she seeks: 
companionship. With a sob of relief the poor old creature clutches 
at the presence of the man and addresses біт ік her dry unlovely 
voice, which cam still express pride and resolution as well as 
suffering. 

THE OLD WOMAN. Excuse me; but Ї am so lonely; and 
this place is so awful. 

DON JUAN, А new comer? 

THE OLD WOMAN. Yes: Lsuppose I died this morning. I 
confessed ; I had extreme unction; I was in bed with my 
family about me and my.eycs fixed on the cross, Then it 
grew dark; and when the light came back it was this light 
by which I walk seeing nothing. I have wandered for hours 
in horrible loneliness. 

ром JUAN [sigéing] Ah! you have not yet lost the sense 
of time, One soon does, in eternity. 

THE OLD WOMAN. Where are we? 

pon JUAN, In hell, 

THE OLD WOMAN [proudly] Hell! I in hell! How dare 

ou? 
á DON JUAN [szimpressed] Why not, Scfiora? 

THE OLD WOMAN. You do not know to whom you arc 
speaking. I am a lady, and a faithful daughter of the 
Church. 


Typical Shavian dramatic page, unreduced 
Illustrations from first editions in the Berg Collection 


printed before. A thick woolly paper will make the volume too bulky." Those 
of you familiar with British books will recognize this reference to the woolli- 
ness that characterizes the paper which some publishers use. 

In 1901 Shaw broke up the solidity of his introductory pages by placing 
subheads in capitals here and there in the introduction to Three Plays for 
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Puritans. Subheads in capitals and lower case became standard practice in 
1907 with the publication of John Bulls Other Island. 

Shaw’s vehement notions on typography were not confined to the United 
Kingdom. In 1903 when William Dana Orcutt was supervising the printing 
of Man and Superman in Boston he received both barrels. Orcutt found it 
difficult to follow the Clark copy line for line, and when Shaw returned the 
proofs he commented at length. That Orcutt had kindly inserted apostrophes 
where Shaw had left them out was not appreciated. 


Now you may ask me why I discard [the apostrophe]. Solely because it 
spoils the printing. If you print a Bible, you can make a handsome job of it, 
because there are no apostrophes and inverted commas to break up the 
letterpress with holes and dots. Until you force people to have some con- 
sideration for a book as something to look at as well as something to read, 
you will never get rid of these senseless disfigurements that have destroyed 
all the old sense of beauty in printing. ... As you have produced it, the 
book is a pérfectly shocking piece of printing — almost as bad as the work 
of the Roycroft Shop, which is the worst in the world....The enormous 
quads at the end of each sentence are bad enough; but when it comes to 
allowing two of these gaps to occur at the same point in two successive 
lines, it amounts to a misdemeanor. Now your compositor has actually put 
four of these gaps in a straight line down the page. Four! He ought to be 
boiled!  . 

If you look at one of the books printed by William Morris the greatest 
printer of the XIX century, and one of the greatest printers of all the cen- 
turies, you will see that he occasionally puts in a little leaf ornament. ... 
Your Roycroft idiots, not understanding this, pepper such things all over 
their "art" books, and generally manage to stick an extra large quad before 
each to show how little they understand about the business. Morris does 
not do this in his own books; he rewrites the sentence so as to make it 
justify without bringing a gap underneath another in the line above. But 
in printing other people's books, which he had no right to alter, he some- 
times found it impossible to avoid this. Then, sooner than spoil the rich, 
even color of his block of letter-press by a big, white hole, he filled it up 
with a leaf.... White is the enemy of the printer. Black, rich, fat, even, 
black, without grey patches, are, or should be, his pride. Leads and quads 
and displays of different kinds of type should be reserved for insurance 
prospectuses and advertisements of lost dogs. 

If your type were a genuine Caslon, like that of my Scotch printer, you 
might have followed him line for line without doing any worse than he 
has done. . . . Of course he has not been able to live up to William Morris - 
(in fact he thinks me stark mad); but then he had the great disadvantage 
of having to suffer all the damage to his original setting made by my cor- 
rections. ... Your margins are very far from being those of the Mazarin 
Bible. Your top margin is a full inch — much too wide. . .. The inner mar- 
gins are monstrous ... making a Broadway of 172" down the middle of 
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the book, so that it looks like two tombstones side by side. . . . The book, ` 
when open, should look as if there were no division at all. 

On the title page you have only used two different founts of type. For 
that I bless you, as most printers would have used at least sixteen. But why 
two when one would have been so much better? I send you my Glasgow 
title page, and invite you to note that there are no rivers in it (there is a 
Mississippi and a Missouri in yours), and that the measure of the pub- 
lishers imprint has been contracted to avoid a big quad after the colon. 

I am only too painfully aware that when all is done that can be done, a 
play, with its broken lines of dialogue, its mixture of roman and italic; and 
its spaced out words for emphasis, can never enable a printer to do full 
justice to himself. But something can be done. You can hardly imagine 
how atrocious you could make that play look by simply leading the page 
and putting large initial capitals to the names of the speakers. ... 

Tell the compositor that in spacing out letters for emphasizing the word, 
German fashion, he must be careful to make the space at the beginning 
and end of the word still wider than the spaces between the letters. It 
means more white, unhappily; but it cannot be helped. 

. .. I assure you I have a book which Morris gave me — a single copy — 
by selling which I could cover the whole cost of setting up the "Super- 
man"; and its value is due solely to its having been manufactured in the 
way I advocate: there's absolutely no other secret about it; and there is 
no reason why you should not make yourself famous through all the ages 
by turning out editions of standard works on these lines whilst the Roy- 
croft people are exhausting themselves in dirty felt end papers, sham 
Kelmscott capitals, leaf ornaments in quad sauce, and then wondering why 
nobody in Europe will pay twopence for a Roycroft book, whilst Kelmscott 
books and the Doves Press books of Morris's friends Walker and Cobden- 
Sanderson fetch fancy prices before the ink is thoroughly dry. 


This candid letter, Orcutt tells us, ever after prevented him from yielding to 
complacency. 

Where his convictions were involved Shaw spoke out in no uncertain terms, 
and as an Apostle of the Revival to commercial printing houses he prevailed 
in the matter of his own works. As time went on and the ideas of the Revival- 
ists spread from amateur to professional presses, the changes that accompany 
development took place. In the middle ’20s the Collected Edition of Shaw's 
works was planned. William Maxwell, the representative of Clark's with 
whom Shaw dealt, persuaded the author to allow the new edition to be 
printed in 12 point type rather than in 10 point as heretofore, but Shaw 
insisted on retaining Caslon type and in having it all set by hand. Maxwell 
was aghast at the prospect of having thirty volumes hand set, so he hastened 
to London with two specimen pages of identical text, one set by hand, the 
other by the Monotype machine. Without knowing which was which, Shaw 
instantly selected the machine-set page as preferable. When he found out 
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which he had chosen, he appears to have been a bit shaken because he con- 
sulted Emery Walker, the Gray Eminence of the Revival of Printing, before 
he gave his final approval for the Monotype to replace the hand of the com- 
positor. The title page of this edition is centered and dignified; quite appro- 
priate for an author who is in the position of being collected. That it is graced 
with a rule is also indicative of what a quarter-century can do. 

А few years later, since the old plates were worn out after three decades 
of use, Maxwell successfully persuaded Shaw to have the new Standard Edi- 
tion of the individual plays set in Fournier. Not only was the face changed, 
but the size became 11 point on 12, which meant a slightly larger type with 
more white space between the lines. In spite of these differences the page 
preserves the dignity and flavor of its predecessor. Fournier type was also 
used in The Black Girl and Her Search for God. Some have felt that the 
admirable wood engravings by John Farleigh overbalance the text, but all 
agree that it is a notable piece of bookmaking. 

Between the wars Shaw's works came to be printed in various ways: two 
columns for omnibus volumes; the use of four-line initials at the beginning 
of chapters in The Intelligent Woman's Guide (not to mention the green and 
gold Celtic strap-tangles decorating its cover); and late in the '40s the Galaxy 
edition with italics for the preface subheads and a totally different type face. 

In the United States Shaw’s first legitimate publisher was Stone who tended 
to follow the typographic example of R. & R. Clark, which the letter to Orcutt 
would make understandable. When Stone's firm failed Shaw gave his wares 
to Brentano who previously had been pirating them quite assiduously. Bren- 
tano first used Caslon but about 1913 switched to Scotch-Roman which is a 
transitional type between the old style and the so-called modern faces, not 
approved by Morris. Why Shaw allowed it I have not been able to discover. 
Furthermore, both Stone and Brentano were inclined to use capitals without 
lower case on title pages, and their word spacing in the text was often un- 
Shavian. They were also prone to substitute parentheses for square brackets 
as boundaries for the stage directions. АП this may have contributed to Shaw's 
astringent views on America. ... Since the early "308 Shaw's plays have ap- 
peared in Caslon, Scotch-Roman, and Fournier under the Dodd, Mead im- 
print. 

I have not dealt with the matter of margins in Shaw's books. For the most 
part the pages issued legitimately show an awareness of his feeling for pro- 
gressive variations, but they do not go to noticeable extremes. 
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THE story of the Revival of Printing starts with a number of enthusiastic 
individuals showing the way they wanted books to look by doing the job 
themselves at home or supervising it at a printing house. Then men like Ber- 
nard Newdigate, Gerard Meynell, Bruce Rogers, D. B. Updike, professional 
printers, publishers, and designers, followed the principles if not the practice 
of the private pressmen. Edward Johnston reestablished the art of calligra- 
phy and trained a generation of scribes; Stanley Morison delved deeply and 
fruitfully into typographical history; and gradually the products of the com- 
mercial publishing houses began to improve. No one today would say that 
all commercial printing is perfect, but the contrast between the pages read 
by our predecessors of sixty, seventy, and more years ago, and the ordinary 
volume in any bookstore today is obvious to every eye. Book design has 
grown from the consciousness of part time amateurs to be the business of full 
time professionals. 

Shaw did not take a hand in the private press aspect of the Revival, nor 
was he professionally connected with a printing or publishing establishment, 
but his clear, logical, and revolutionary mind seized the principles that were 
being given form on Albion presses, saw their importance in the whole matter 
of communication (and who was more interested than he in constant and 
intelligible communication! ), and before the professionals had fully wakened 
up he had put both principles and professionals to work in his own fashion 
with the machines of the industrial age. The point to remember about the 
changes made in his typography during the ’20s and 30s is not that there 
was a revolt against the old revolutionary's hardened preference for the best 
type face of his earlier years, but that through the efforts of all those who had 
worked for typographical improvement during those years, Shaw included, 
there were new type faces to choose from, fresh ideas on design, and more 
men to put them on paper than ever before. Entering a field with as many 
pitfalls as that of typography showed a considerable amount of the quality 
Shaw never lacked: self assurance. But the results show that in this line, to 
speak typographically, he was justified. 


Author Rejects Publisher: 
Caroline Kirkland and The Gift 


By James B. STRONKS 
University of Illinois (Chicago) 


HE appearance in the July Bulletin of the “Essay on Works of Fiction" 

by Caroline Kirkland, that unread and underrated pioneer realist, fur- 
nishes an occasion to consider a hitherto unpublished letter in which she 
throws some private light upon her career as a leading magazinist of the 
1840s. 

Mrs Kirkland died in 1864, and forgotten though she may be today, the 
fact that Peter Cooper, N. P. Willis, and William Cullen Bryant were among 
her pallbearers, and that her friends included Greeley, Poe, and the 
Duyckinck brothers, suggests something of the position she had earned in 
literary and intellectual New York. 

In an essay on Mrs Kirkland in his Literati, Poe recalled that her first 
books had “wrought an undoubted sensation.” A New Home — Who'll 
Follow? or, Glimpses of Western Life (1839) and Forest Life (1842) remain 
surprisingly fresh today in their realistic accounts of Mrs Kirkland’s unpol- 
ished neighbors on the frontier northwest of Detroit, where she and her 
husband lived in the late 1830s. Upon their return in 1842 to New York 
(where Mr Kirkland edited The Evening Mirror and The Christian Inquirer), 
she began twenty years of contributions to the best magazines, among them 
the popular Godey’s and Graham's, the scholarly North American Review, 
and the august Atlantic Monthly. Not to be lumped with the horde of women 
scribblers, Caroline Kirkland proved herself an original and talented pro- 
fessional. In his essay, Poe, the soundest critic of the time, wrote that her 
distinction lay in the freshness of style and the truth (his italics) with which 
she rendered her unique western materials. “Unquestionably,” he concluded, 
“she is one of our best writers. . . ." 

So it is interesting in the letter below, and more or less depressing, to 
find that in 1843 Mrs Kirkland was forced by the meagre literary wages of 
the day to shelve her literary work for the potentially more profitable busi- 
ness of managing a school for girls. Her letter is addressed to Edward L. 
Carey and Abrabam Hart of Philadelphia, the prosperous sponsors of an 
annual anthology, The Gift: A Christmas and. New Year's Present, which 
had printed pieces by Mrs Kirkland in 1841, 1842, and 1843, each time giving 
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her the place of honor as the first prose selection. Bound in red or gold 
leather, and ornately gold-stamped with an eye to the decoration of parlor 
tables, the outside of the annual solved the holiday gift problem for many 
genteel contemporaries. But an examination of its inside is a rather heavy 
business. Little of The Gift is readable today. 

The 328-page volume compiled in 1841, for example, and edited by Carey 
himself,! was the first Gift in which Mrs Kirkland, identified as “The Author 
of A New Home,” appeared. It contained, along with much that was even 
worse, a story by William Gilmore Simms, and large amounts of typically 
enervating verse by the inexhaustible Mrs Sigourney. With the exception of 
Poe's "The Pit and the Pendulum" — and possibly not excepting it, depend- 
ing on one’s tolerance for Poe — the best piece in the volume was a western 
sketch by Mrs Kirkland. From such a contributor, a publisher would want 
more. But there was a difficulty. 

For despite their announcement in each Gift preface that no expense had 
been spared to produce an outstanding volume — a reference mainly to the 
silk endpapers and the many engravings — Carey & Hart had evidently been 
tight-fisted paymasters. It was a condition of authorship that would not be 
easily swallowed by a woman who was the daughter of a publisher, the wife 
of an editor, and іп a few years a liberally-paying editor herself.? And when 
Mrs Kirkland received Carey & Hart’s “request” for “aid,” as she chose to 
put it in her letter, she wasted no time in turning them down cold. Politely 
but firmly, she made it clear, by return mail, that she could not, or would 
not, work at their rates. Though Poe’s essay had called her “bold” and “now 
and then not a little sarcastic,” Mrs Kirkland was on this occasion nothing 
if not a lady. She tuned her refusal halfway between wistful regret and cool, 
well-bred irony: 

New York Dec. 12, '43 
Messrs Carey & Hart — 
Gentlemen 


Your letter of the 8th Inst. reached me today — I should be glad to 
return you a favorable answer, but I feel as if it would not be right to 
leave you to expect any aid from me at present, while I see no rational 
prospect that I shall have it in my power to comply with your request. I 
have turned my attention entirely to other things, and have not written 
a page for anybody since I saw you.. I have been obliged to renounce 
the pen, for the present at least — I may attempt a magazine article 
occasionally, but not even that just now. I feel so much interest in the 


1 Ralph Thompson, American Literary Annuals & Gift Books, 1825-1865 (New York 1986) 74. 
3 Frank Luther Mott, A History of American Magazines (Cambridge 1938) 1 771. 
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Gift that I would most gladly contribute my share toward:a new volume 
if it was possible. My school is not as yet very profitable, but I hope to 
make it much more so than writing has.ever been to me — І believe the 
same intellect and the same industry which authorship requires, will pay 
better when exerted in almost any other way — in our country at least. 
My mantua-maker makes a much better living by her skill at the needle 
than I could do by the pen — I mention this not as a special reason 
for declining your request, but as a general reason for laying aside the 
pen — When my circumstances are more easy I shall be happy to 
resume it — But I trust you will find others to supply my place — and 
with this wish and my best compliments I remain 


Yours truly 
Messrs Carey & Hart | Caroline M. Kirkland 
Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia ë 


The denouement is interesting. In the next two years Carey & Hart suc- 
ceeded, by whatever means, in getting three new contributions out of Mrs 
Kirkland. And as Poe, a former Philadelphia editor himself, knowingly ob- 
served in the Literati in 1846, Mrs Kirkland's last pieces for the Philadel- 
phians were "piquant sketches to which an annual a year or two ago [The 
Gift] was indebted for a most unusual sale among the conscious and pen- 
dreading denizens of the west." 

His allusion was to the fact that the western reading public, still indignant 
about Mrs Trollope's harsh Domestic Manners of the Americans (1832) and 
Dickens's American Notes (1842), particularly valued, and were significantly 
ready to buy, Mrs Kirkland's unsparing but fair pictures of western society. 
Obviously Carey & Hart had hoped to capitalize on her sales appeal west 
of Philadelphia. And despite an infusion of prestigious Boston authors — 
Lowell, Emerson, Cranch, and Channing — into the 1844 volume, the pub- 
lishers of The Gift continued to place at the top of their table of contents 
the name of Caroline Kirkland, the headmistress who was, when they could 
persuade her to write for them, so valuable a contributor. 


8 An irrelevant postscript is here deleted. The letter, in the Lincoln Collection in er Library 
at the University of Chicago, is written in a handsome and fluent script in a booklet of tissue-thin 
paper which Mrs Kirkland fashioned into an "envelope" and sealed with red wax, the resulting 
cover being ked "New York Dec 10." It is printed with the kind permission of the 
library and the Kirkland heirs. 


A Chronological List of Emerson's American 
| Lecture Engagements 


By ҰУпалам СНАВУАТ 
Ohio State University 


PART II 


1847 
Jan Pawtucket, RI (Lyceum) $20 
Jan Wobum, Mass (Lyceum) Nol $11 
Jan Woburn, Mass (Lyceum) No2 $11. 


Jan 4 New Bedford, Mass (Lecture Associa- 
tion) $20 


Jan 5? "Taunton, Mass (Lyceum) $12 

Jan12 Malden, Mass (Lyceum) $12 

Jan14 Exeter, NH (Lyceum) $14 

after Jan 21 Wayland, Mass (Lyceum) $11 
after Jan 21 Watertown, Mass (Lyceum) $10 
Jan29 Natick, Mass (Lyceum) $12 


Feb 10 Boston, Mass ( Mercantile Library As- 
sociation) Eloquence $25 i 


after Feb 10 Concord, N H (Lyceum) No1 
after Feb 10 Concord, N H (Lyceum): No 2 


Feb 17 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Probably Elo- 
quence 
Feb 24 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Eloquence 
Mar 2 Lincoln, Mass (in “the school house") 
Mar30 Wayland, Mass (Lyceum) 911 
Six lectures (probably from “Representatioe 
Men") at the Nantucket, Mass, Athensum. 
Emerson's Journals vit 270 give May 1—15, 
but the account books record receipt of $70 


on Apr 19 ($10 per lecture plus expenses). 
He gave an extra lecture on a Sunday, Wor- 


ship. 
Apr — May 
Apr — May 
Apr – May 
Apr — May 


Nol 
No 2 
No3 
No 4 


Nantucket, Mass 
Nantucket, Mass 
Nantucket, Mass 
Nantucket, Mass 


Apr-May Nantucket, Mass No5 

Apr— Мау Nantucket, Mass Моб 

Арг ~ May Nantucket, Mass Worship 
This gap (May 1847 —Noo 1848) in Emer- 
son’s American lecture engagemenis is ac- 
counted for by his absence in England. For 
his lectures there, see Townsend Scudders 
“Emerson’s British Lecture Tour, 1847—1848,” 
parts I and Ц American Literature Mar, May 
1935. 


1848 


rend lectures for the "Institute," Lowell, Mass. 
$ 


Noo 22 Lowell Mass Nol 

Nov 28 Lowell, Mass No2 

Dec4 Boston, Mass (Freeman Place Chapel) 
Plato $20 

Dec 1 Күлү Тыш (Lyceum) Why Eng- 

Dec6 Providence, RI 

Dec7 Newport, RI England $20 

Dec 8 Newburyport, Mass $20 

Decl3 Lowell, Mass No3 

Dec 20 Lowell, Mass No4 


d Waltham, Mass (Rumford Institute) 
10 


Dec 25 New Bedford, Mass $20 
Рес 97 Boston, Mass (Mercantile ie As- 
sociation, Tremont Temple) Eng $50 
1849 


Jan 3 Boston, Mass (Mercantile Library As- 
sociation) London $50 


Jan 11 or12 Woburn, Mass (Lyceum) $10 
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1849, continued 
Five private lectures in the series, "Mind and 
Manners in the 19th Century” (first given іп 
London: see Rusk rv 129) Boston, Freeman 
Chapel. Net receipts, $256.95. 

Jan 15 Boston, Mass Nol 

Jan 18 West Newton, Mass (Lyceum) $10 


Jan 17 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Probably 
England and the English $20 


Jan 23 Boston, Mass No2 | 
Jan 23 Roxbury, Mass (Lyceum) $15 


Jan 26 Albany, М Y (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) $40 


Jan 29 Boston, Mass No3 
Jan 31 Portland, Me (Lyceum) $25 


Five lectures from "English Traitr" series, 
Chelmsford, Mass $50 


Chelmsford, Mass Nol 
Boston, Mass No 4 
Charlestown, Mass (Lyceum) $20 
Concord, Mass (Lyceum) London 
Chelmsford, Mass No2 
Boston, Mass No5 
West Newton, Mass ( Lyceum) $10 
Gloucester, Mass $13 
Chelmsford, Mass No3 


Feb 1 
Feb 5 
Feb 6 
Feb 7 
Feb 8 
Feb 12 
Feb 13 
Feb 14 
Feb 15 


Six lectures in the “Mind and Manners" series, 
Worcester. $138 for the series. 


Feb 16 Worcester, Mass Nol 
Feb 19 Charlestown, Mass $20 


Two lectures at Framingham, Mass. $25 for 
the two. 


Feb 20 Framingham, Mass No 1 England 
Feb 21 Worcester, Mass No2 

Feb 22 Northampton, Mass (Lyceum) $15 
Feb 23  Cabotville, Mass: $15 

Feb 26 Providence, RI (Lyceum) $30 

Feb 27 Framingham, Mass No2 London 
Feb 28 East Lexington, Mass (Lyceum ) $10 


. Marl 
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Chelmsford, Mass No4 

Manchester, Mass (Lyceum ) 519 
Cambridge, Mass England $15 
Mar8 Chelmsford, Mass No5 

Mar9 Worcester, Mass No3 

?Mar 13 Concord, Mass (Social Circle) 

с Мат l5 Andover, Mass $15 

Mar 21 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Aristocracy 
No4 


Mar 6 
Mar 7 


Mar 23 Worcester, Mass 
PMar 26 Milton, Mass 
Mar 28 Portland, Me (Lyceum) $25 
Mar 29 Westford, Mass (Lyceum) $10 
Mar 30 Worcester, Mass No5 

Mar 31 Fitchburg, Mass (Lyceum) $15 
Apr3 Woonsocket, RI $15 


Apr4 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) The Super- 
lative in Literature ' 


PApró Fitchburg, Mass 
Apr6 Worcester, Mass Моб 


Apr 11 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Laws of the 
Intellect Pt I 


Apr 18 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Laws of the 
Intellect Pt II 


Apr 25 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Lows of the 
Intellect Pt 1 


May 2 Boston, Mass (Town and Сону. 
Club) Books and Reading 


Aug 3 Worcester, Mass (Mass Anti-Slavery 
Society ) Complete text from The Liber- 
ator in Ruchames 


Гес19 Lynn, Mass (Lyceum) $20 


Dec 20 Providence, RI (Mechanics! Associ- 
ation) $25 


Dec25 Harvard, Mass (Lyceum) $11 
after Dec 25 Groton, Mass (Lyceum) $11 


1850 
Jan 2 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Books 


Jan7 Albany, NY (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) $25 


Jan10 Albany, NY (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Spirit of the Times $25 
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Jan 15 Woonsocket, RI (Lyceum) $20 


after Jan 15 -Attleborough, Mass (Lyceum) 
$15. 


Jan 22 New York (Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation) $50 ` 


Jan29 New York (Mercantile Library 
ciation) Spirit of the Times $50 


See Kronman for a report in the N. Y. 
Tribune. 


between Jan 30— Feb 3 Bridgeport, Conn 
$25 


Feb4 South Danvers, Mass (Lyceum) $13 
Feb6 Saco, Me (Lyceum) $20 

Feb7 South Berwick Me $15 

Feb 8 Newburyport, Mass $20 

PFeb 13 Gloucester, Mass 

PFeb 14 Brookline, Mass 


Asso- 


Seven unconnected lectures, New York, Hope 
Chapel. $390 net. 


Мағ14 New York No 1 Natural Aristocracy 
Mar18 New York No 2 The Superlative in 
Literature, Manners, and Races 
Three private lectures, Brooklyn, N Y, Female 
Academy Hall. $118 net. 


Мат 18 Brooklyn, NY No 1 Natural Aris- 
tocracy 
Mar19 New York No 3 Eloquence 


Perhaps the most popular of all Emerson’s 
lectures. 


Mar 21 NewYork Мо 4 Books 

Mar 22 Newark, М J Natural Aristocracy $25 
Mar 25 Brooklyn, NY Мо 2 Books 

Mar 26 New York No 5 England 


Mar 28? Paterson, NJ Natural Aristocracy 
$25 


Mar 29 Brooklyn, NY No 3 England 

Mar 30 New York No 6 Spirtt of the Age 

Apr2 New York No 7 Instinct and Inspira- 
tion 


Six private unconnected lectures, Philadalphia. 
$190 net. A newspaper reported that Emerson 
“saye some of the most original as well as 
some of the most unintelligible things of any 
man in the United States.” 


Apr3 Philadelphia, Pa No 1 England 
Apró Philadelphia, Ра No 2 Eloquence 
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Apr8 Philadelphia, Pa No 3 Natural Aris- 
. tocracy 


Apr9 Philadelphia, Pa No 4 Instinct and 
Inspiration ; 


Арт 10 Philadelphia, Pa 
Арт 11 Philadelphia, Pa 


No 5 Books 


No 6 England 


This lecture repeated because the weather on 
the 3rd had been so bad. 


Now, in 1850, when the railroads first crossed 
the Alleghenies, Emerson begins his Western 
lectures tours, which continued almost yearly 
during the rest of his active career. 


May 16 Cleveland, Ohio .(Library Associa- 
tion England : 

Emerson’s first lecture in the West was an 
accident. On his way from Buffalo to Sandusky, 
enroute to Cincinnati, his steamer caught fire and 
had to make port at Cleveland. The Library As- 
sociation invited him to lecture, which he did, 
free. He delighted a crowded hall, collected on 
a few hours’ notice. For a full account of the 
episode, see Mead 26-27. 


Eight lectures at the Cincinnati Universalist 
Church. He planned five, was asked for three 
more. $560. This first Western trip was inspired 
by a letter, signed by 100 citizens, asking 
him to lecture in Cincinnati. Members of the 
* Cincinnati Literary Club pledged $150. See 
Mead 24—96. 

One group of listeners had subscribed to the 
Dial and attempted to understand the mysteries 
of Transcendentalism. They hoped that Emer- 
son in person would help them; instead, his 
lectures were marked by “соттоп sense, 
humor, and truth." Mead 30. 


May 20 Cincinnati, Ohio No 1 Natural Aris- 
tocrary 
Мау 22 Cincinnati, Ohio No 2 Eloquence 


His style of reading, though “quite peculiar” 

was pleasing, and “ав unpretending as that of a 

'* good old grandfather over his Bible.” Com- 

mendable were his joyous spirit and his ''keen 
perception of the ludicrous.” Mead 28 


Мау 24 Cincinnati, Ohio , No 3 The Spirit of 
the Tímes 
Disappointing. Here was a subject “in the 
handling of which it was within his power to set 
men to thinking; . . . he thought proper to do 
little more than make them laugh." Mead 29 


Мау 27 Cincinnati, Ohio No 4 England 
May 28 Cincinnati, Ohio No 5 Books 


May 30 Cincinnati, Ohio No 6 Natural His- 
tory of the Intellect 


May 31 Cincinnati, Ohio 


No 7 Identity of 
Thought and. Nature 
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Jun3 Cincinnati, Ohio Мо 8 Inspiration and 
Intellect 


Nov 13 Clinton, Mass (Lyceum) $12 

Noo 23 Haverhill, Mass (Lyceum) $20 
Dec5 Great Falls, N H $20 plus expenses 
Dec6 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Property 
Dec 11 Saco, Me (Lyceum) $20 

Dec 12 Harvard, Mass (Lyceum) $11. 

Dec 17 Brighton, Mass (Lyceum) $13 

Dec 20 Shirley, Mass (Lyceum) $12 

Dec 27 Andover, Mass (Lyceum) $13 


1851 


PJan 2 Reading, Mass 
Jan7 New Bedford, Mass 


Jan 21 ` Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Probably Law 
of Success 920 


Jan 22 Gloucester, Mass $13 
Jan 30 Brookline, Mass (Lyceum) Power $11 


Feb6 Rochester, NY (Atheneum and Me- 
chanics’ Association) $75 for this and the 
next lecture 


Feb7 Rochester, N Y Power 


Feb10 Buffalo, N'Y (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) England $65 for this and the next 
lecture 


A newspaper said that he had few of the 
graces of oratory, and that we was prejudiced 
against the West. 


Feb 11 Buffalo, МҮ (Young Mens’ Associa- 
tion) Power 


Feb 14 Syracuse, МҮ (Franklin Institute at 
City ) Power $25 plus expenses 


Feb 19 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 


Feb 20 Clinton, Mass (Bigelow Mechanics’ 
Institute) $12 


Feb 21 Newburyport, Mass (Lyceum) $20 
Feb 22 Waltham, Mass (Lyceum) $11 
Mar 4 Stoughton, Mass $12 

Mar5 Randolph, Mass $20 

PMar11 Bedford, Mass 
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Siz lectures, Pittsburgh, Young Men’s Mer- 

cantile Association. The account books 

give $240 for Mar 31 and $240 for April 1 

— probably an unintentional duplication. 
Mar 20 Pittsburgh, Pa No1 England 


Mar 22 Pittsburgh, Pa No 2 Laws of Suc- 
cess 


Mar 25 Pittsburgh, Pa 
Mar 27 Pittsburgh, Pa No 4 Economy 
Mar 29 Pittsburgh, Ра No 5 Culture 
Aprl Pittsburgh, Pa No 6 Worship 


Мау 3 Concord, Mass Address to Citizens of 
Concord — on the Fugitive Slave Law 


May Fitchburg, Mass (Free Soil Committee 
Campaign) 
Evidently same as speech at Concord. See 
Rusk rv 250 
May Cambridge, Mass (Free Soil Committee 
Campaign) 
Evidently same as May 3 Concord speech. 
See Rusk гу 250 
?Ос 20 Reading, Mass 
PNov6 Augusta, Me 
PNov 25 North Adams, Mass 
PNoo 26 Leominster, Mass 
PNov 29 Waltham, Mass 
Decl Waltham, Mass (Lyceum) $15 


Dec2 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Margaret 
Fuller da Ossoli 


?Dec3 Lowell, Mass 


No 3 Wealth 


Four lectures at Woburn, Mass. Evidence for 
the series is weak, except that the acoount 
books record, Jan 14, 1852, “ра. for advt. 
of lectures by Woburn people, $10." The 
amount suggests at least four lectures. 

Dec4 Woburn, Mass Nol 

Decll Woburn, Mas No2 

Гес16 Concord, NH (Lyceum) $20 

Dec17 Leominster, Mass $12 

Dec 18 Wobum, Mass No3 


Dec19 Randolph, Mass. $20 


Six private lectures in the “Conduct of Life" 
series, Boston, Masonio Temple. Net $420.05 


Dec 22 Boston, Mass No 1 Fate 
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Dec24 Gloucester, Mass 

Dec 25 Worcester, Mass 

Dec 29 Boston, Mass No 2 Power 
PDec 31 Lawrence, Mass 


1852 


Janl Woburn, Mass No4 

Jan5 Boston, Mass No З Wealth 

Jan 5 or after Lawrence, Mass (Lyceum ) $20 
after Jan 5 Gloucester, Mass $12 

Jan8 Salem, Mass ( Mechanics’ Lyceum) $15 
after Jan8 Harvard, Mass (Lyceum) $11.50 
Jan9 South Reading, Mass $12 

Jan12 Boston, Mass No 4 Economy 

PJan 14 Dorchester, Mass 

Jan15 Harvard, Mass $11.50 

Jan19 Boston, Mass No5 Culture 

PJan 20 Concord, Mass (Second Church) 

Jan 22 Chelsea, Mass $15 

Jan 26 Boston, Mass No 6 Worship 
Jan 27 East Boston, Mass (Lyceum) 
РЈап 28 Dorchester, Mass 

Feb 2? Aubum,NY $20 

Feb3 Rochester, N Y (Lyceum) $40 


Feb4 Buffalo, NY (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Wealth $50 


Feb5 Oswego NY $25 
FebG Syracuse МҮ $25 
PFeb9 Troy, МҮ 


Feb 10 New York (The Tabernacle, People’s 
Lectures) Power $83 


Feb 12 New Haven, Conn Power $30 


Feb 16 New York (Mercantile Library 
Course) Wealth $60 


$11 


Four private lectures in the “Conduct of Life” 


series, New York, Hope Chapel. Net $61.18 
Feb 18 New York No 1 Fate 
Feb19 Williamsburgh, N Y (Lyceum) $20 
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Feb 20 New York No 2 Economy 
See Kronman for a report in the N. Y. Tribune, 


Feb 25 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Economy 
Feb 26 Amesbury, Mass $15 
Marl Plymouth, Mass $10 
Mar2 Dorchester, Mass $30 
Mar3 Portland, Me $25 
PMar 4 Gardiner, Me 
Mar5 Augusta, Me $25 
Mar8 Salem, Mass $20 
Mar9 Salem, Mass $20 
Мағ 10 Dorchester, Mass 930 
Six lectures, Medford, Mass $69 
Мат 11 Medford, Mass Nol 
Mar 168 New Bedford, Mass 
Mar 18 Medford, Mass No2 
Mar 25 New York No3 Culture 
Mar 27 New York No 4 Worship 
Mar 28 Medford, Mass No3 
Aprl Medford, Mass No4 
Apr 5? Norwich, Conn 930 
Apr? Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Worship 
Apr8 Medford, Mass Мо5 


Success $20 


Six lectures from the “Conduct of Life" series, 
Montreal, Meroantile Library Association, Bon- 
secours Hall. $120 

Apr19 Montreal No 1 England 

Apr 20 Montreal No 2 Power 

Apr 21 Montreal No 3 Wealth 

Apr 22 Montreal No 4 Economy 

Apr 23 Montreal No 5 Culture 


Apr 23 Montreal (banquet speech, St 
George’s Society) 


Apr 24 Montreal No 6 New England 

Apr 29 Medford, Mass Моб 

May 11? Concord, Mass Address to Kossuth 
PNov 18 Dover, NH 

Моо 18 Norwich, Conn Property 
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Nov 25 Troy, N Y Traits and Genius of 
Anglo-Saxon Race $40 


Nov 98 Schenectady, NY (ш. Men's 
Association or Union College) Wealth $25 


Noo 29 Rochester, М Y (Athenaeum and Me- 
chanics’ Association) $40 


Nov 30 Palymra,NY $25 . 

Pe Моо 30 Lima, М Y (Genesee College) 
Decl? PennYan,NY $25 | 
Dec 2? Elmira, NY $95 

Dec3 Canandaigua, NY $25 


Dec? Cincinnati, Ohio (Young Men's Asso- 
ciation) The Anglo-Saxon see Mead 33- 
34 


Six private lectures from “Conduct of Life.” 
Cincinnati. $362 net. (Ses Mead 34—36) 


Dec9 Cincinnati, Ohio No 1 Power 
Emerson told the audience he “would assume 


that the Ladies and Gentlemen before him came 
to think, not to be entertained," Mead 35 
Decll Cincinnati, Ohio No 2 Wealth 
Dec13 Cincinnati, Ohio No З Economy: 
Dec15 Dayton, Ohio Anglo-Saxon 
Dec 16 Cincinnati, Ohio No 4 Fate 
Dec 17 Cincinnati, Ohio No 5 Culture 
Dec 20 Cincinnati, Ohio No 6 Worship 
Seven lectures from the “Conduct of Life" 


series (except The Anglo-Saxon on Deo 30), 
St Louis, Mercantile Library Association, $500 


Dec 27 StLouis,Mo No 1 Power 
Dec 28 StLouis,Mo No2 Wealth 
Dec 30 St Louis, Mo No 3 The Anglo-Saxon 


1853 


No 4 Economy 
No5 Fate . 
No 6 Culture 
No 7 Worship 


Jan3 
Jan4 
Jan 6 
Jan 7 


St Louis, Mo 
St Louis, Mo 
St Louis, Mo 
St Louis, Mo 
Three lectures at Springfield, Ill. $110. A news- 
paper warned that "this man, master of won- 
derful style and. thought, was not a lecturer in 


the usual sense but a monologist, talking rather 
to himself than to the audience." Rusk 1v 342 


Jan10 Springfield, Ш No 1 The Anglo-Saxon 
Jan 11 Springfield, Ш No 2 Power 
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Jan 12 Springfield, Ш -No 3 Culture 
Janl3 Jacksonville, Ш Culture $40 


Jan20 Cleveland, Ohio (Library Associa- 
tion) Anglo-Saxon $30 


Jan 22 Cleveland, Ohio (Library Associa- 
tion) Culture $30 


Рап 25 New York 

Jan T oe Pa (Bache Institute) 
he Anglo-Sazon $15 

Hartford, Conn (Atheneum) $40 

Manchester, NH (Lyceum) $25 

Essex, Mass $13 

Feb4 Nashua, МН $25 

Feb9 Lawrence, Mass $20 

PFeb 10 Portland, Me 

Feb 11? Augusta, Me $30 

PFeb 15 Essex, Mass 

Feb 18 New Bedford, Mass $20 

Feb 17 Jamaica Plains, Mass $14 

?Feb 23 Harvard, Mass 


Feb 24 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) The Anglo- 
Saxon 


Feb 25 Newburyport, Mass (Library Associ- 
ation) $20 


cMarl Newburyport, Mass $20 
PMarl Fitchburg, Mass 

PMar 2 Lowell, Mass 

Mar3 East Boston, Mass $15 
PMar9 Gloucester, Mass Economy 


Feb 1 
Feb 2 
Feb 3 


' Mar 14 Philadelphia, Pa (Bache Institute) 


The Anglo-American $75 Summary in 
Cabot п 754 


Mar 15 Philadelphia, Pa (Bache Institute) 
American Power $75 : 


Mar 17 Amesbury, Mass (Lyceum) $20 (On 
invitation of J. G. Whittier) 


Мат 22 Poughkeepsie, NY $40 
PMar 23 Syracuse, N Y 
Mar 29 Hingham, Mass 
Mar 30 Randolph, Mass 
Mar 31 Worcester, Mass 
PApr7 Worcester, Mass 


$20 
$20 
$20 
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Oct 28 Amesbury, Mass $20 
Noo4 WestLynn, Mass $20 


In Nov 1853, Emerson received an invitation 
to, lecture in New Orleans, and seemed to be 
willing to give ten lectures for $1200. He 
never gave these, and never lectured in the 
deep South. 


Noo 15 Charlestown, Mass (Mishawum Lit- 
erature Association) $25 


Nov 29 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) American 
Character $25 


Nov 30 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) American 
Character (repeated) $25 


| Nov — late Amesbury, Mass $20 
Decl Concord, Mass (Lyceum) The Anglo- 
American 


cDecl Concord, NH (Lyceum) $25 
Dec6 Concord, Mass (Social Circle) 
Decl4 Portland,Me $25 

Decl5 Lewiston Falls, Me $25 
Decl6 Winthrop, Mass $20 

Dec 20 New Bedford, Mass 995 

after Dec 20 Lynn, Mass $20 

PDec21 Fairhaven, Vt. 

Dec 23 Newburyport, Mass 920 
PDec29 Stoneham, Mass 


1854 


Six new private lectures from the "Topics of 
Modern Times" series, Philadelphia, Pa. Emer- 


rightly an entry of Jan 21, 1854, he netted 
$1166.34, his biggest profits from lecturing 
thus far. 
Jan 3 Philadelphia, Pa Мо1 The Norsemen: 
and English Influence on Modern Civil- 
ization 


Jan Philadelphia, Pa No2 


Jan10 Philadelphia, Pa No З Poetry and 
English Poetry 


Јаһ11 Williamsburg, N Y (People’s Course) 
The Anglo-American $50 
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Jon 13 Philadelphia, Pa No 4 Eastern and 
Western Races 


Jan 17 Philadelphia, Pa No 5 France 
Jon18 Peekskill, NY $25 

Jan19 Paterson, NJ $30 

Jan20 Philadelphia, Pa No 6 Culture 

Jan 25 Utica, МҮ (Mechanics’ Association) 


Jan 27 London, Canada $50 


Two lectures, Detroit, Young Men's Society. 
$100. Emerson is said to have had crowded, 
intelligent audiences on his first appearances 
in Detroit but one newspaper said that 

there were, indeed, many good things in the 
lectures “they were mostly the sayings of old 
almanacs and spelling books, retouched with 
philosophic gloss, and elevated on transcen- 
dental stilts, for the admiration of the natives.” 
Admission was 25 cents. (Wasung) 


Jan 30 Detroit, Mich No 1 Culture 
Jan 31 Detroit, Mich No 2 France 
Feb1 Jackson, Mich 830 


Feb2 Chicago, Ill (Young Men’s Associa- 
tion) Cu 


Feb3 Rockford, Ш $50 
Feb 4 Janesville, Wisc Culture $30 


Feb6 Milwaukee, Wisc (Young Men's As- 
sociation) Culture 
Emerson’s accounts give $50, the records of 
the YMA $60 — the highest pay given a lec- 
turer that year. Bayard Taylor and Horace 
Greeley drew much bigger audiences in the same 
course. 


Feb 7 Beloit, Wisc $50 


Feb9 Ottawa, Ш Wealth and Economy 
(ran two lectures together) $30 


Feb 10 LaSalle, Ш $30 


Feb11 Toledo, Ohio (Young Men's Associ- 
ation) Wealth and Economy $30 


Feb 12 Toledo, Ohio Worship and Faith 
(Sunday sermon) 
41 have found a population of Yankees, out 
here, and an easy welcome for my Massachusetts 
narrowness everywhere." Rusk rv 428 


Febl4 Palmyra,NY $25 
Feb 15 Penn Үап, МҮ $25 


Feb17 Syracuse, NY (Franklin Institute) 
Culture $30 
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Feb18 Elmira, NY $30 
PFeb 20 Vernon, N Y 

Mar oa York The Fugitive Slave Law 


Mar 16? Blackstone, Mass $15 

?Mar 21 New Bedford, Mass 

Мағ 22 Newburyport, Mass $30 

PMar 28 Gardiner, Me 

Mar 29 Gloucester, Mass $19 

PMar 30 Hallowell, Me 

Apr5 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) France 
Apri2 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 


Apr 27 Cambridge, Mass (M. D. Conway’s 
room) Poetry 
“Emerson read an essay he has just written. 
‚ It was-full of brilliant and odd things; but 
not very satisfactory on a first hearing.” H. W. 
Longfellow Life п 248 


Aug 15 Williamstown, Mass (Williams Col- 
lege, Adel ini Union) summary in Cabot 
n 157-75 


Oct 25 Waltham, Mass $20 

Oct 26 Billerica, Mass 810 

Nool Keene, NH $25 

PNov2 Greenfield, Mass 

Noo9 Stoneham, Mass 990 

Nov 14 Concord, Mass (Social Circle) 
Noo 15? Lynn, Mass $25 

Noo 17? Milford, Mass $15 


Моо 21 Portsmouth, NH (Mechanics Insti- 
tute) $30 


Nov 22 Lowell, Mass ( Adelphi) $28 
Nov 23 Natick, Mass $20 

Dec4 Weymouth, Mass $20 
Dec5 New Bedford, Mass $25 
Dec6 Hingham, Mass $20 

Dec7 Pawtucket, RI $25 

Decll Malden, Mass $10 


Dec 12 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) English 
Character and. Influence 
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Dec13 Randolph, Mass $20 
Decl4 Harvard, Mass $15 
Dec15 Lexington, Mass $15 


Dec 19 Littleton, Mass Characteristics of 
the English People $11 


Dec 20 Dorchester, Mass $20 
Dec 21 Medford, Mass $17 

Dec 22 Newburyport, Mass $25 
Dec 25 Attleboro, Mass $23 


Dec 26 Boston, Mass (East Boston Library 
Association) $20 


Dec 27 Portland, Me $30 
Dec 27 Orono, Me $20 


Dec 28 Bangor, Me (Bangor Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety) $20 

c Dec 28 Bangor, Me (Technical Institute) 
$50 
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Jan2 Greenfield, Mass $25 
Jan3 Brattleboro, Vt $31 
Jan4 Westfield, Mass $30 
9Jan 5 Wrentham, Mass 

Тап 16 Fitchburg, Mass $22 
Тап 18 Amesbury, Mass $24 


Jan ur due Mass (Peabody Institute) 


PJan 24 Sudbury, Mass 


Jan 25 Boston, Mass (Tremont Temple, Mass 
Anti-Slavery Society) Lecture on Slavery 


ae Boston Traveller's report on this lecture 

as reprinted by R. G. Silver, American Book 

Collector vi 209-219, i hex —]une 1935. Emer- 

son's account book queni kinds E im 19 or 
lavery Com 


later, of $100 from “Anti-S) 
PJan 28 Worcester, Mass 


Jan 28 Boston, Mass (Mercantile Library As 
sociation, Tremont Temple) The Anglo- 
American 50 


Jan 30 Woonsocket, RI $20 
Jan31 Gloucester, Mass $17 


Feb8 New York (Anti-Slavery Society) Slav- 
ery lecture $50 ы 
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?Feb7 Newark, N.J. 


Emerson wrote, “I found no expectation of 
me at Newark owing to I know not what total 
misunderstanding.” Rusk п 491 


Feb8 Philadelphia, Pa (Anti-slavery So- 
clety) American Slavery $30 


PFeb9? Peekskill, N Y 

Feb10 Clinton, N Y (Hamilton College) $10 

Feb 12 Utica, М Y (Mechanics AMNEM 
$35 


Feb13 Buffalo, МҮ (Young Men's Associ- 
ation) $50 


Feb 14 PennYan,NY $30 


Feb 15 Rochester, N Y (Atheneum and Me- 
chanics’ Association) $50 


Feb16 Syracuse, N Y (Franklin Institute) 
$30 А 


ЕеЬ 17 Воте, МҮ $30 

ЕеЬ 19 OneidaDepot,NY $20 

Feb 20 Уегпоп, МУ Force $25 

ЕвЬ 91 Rochester, N Y (Ladies’ Anti-Slavery 
Society) $25 


Feb 22 Lockport, NY (Young Men's Asso- 
ciation) $30 

Feb 23 Hamilton, Canada $50 

Feb 25 Syracuse, NY (City Hall) On Slav- 
ey 420 
"[ have met with an unusual share of an- 
noyances in these days & failed of four prom- 
iod lectures АП which WAL pot utga zhe терен 
this winter experiment.” Rusk rv 497 

Feb 28 Watertown, NY $50 


Marl Cazenovia, N Y (Lecture Association) 
$30 

Mar2 Hudson NY English Civilization 
$30 - 


Mar6 Plymouth, Mass $20 
Mar9 Milton, Mass $17 


Mer13 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Fruits of 
. English Civilization $05 


Mar 14 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) French Char- 
acter $25 


PMar 16 North Sudbury, Mass 
Mar20 New Haven, Conn (Lyceum) $40 


сМағ90 Springfield, Mass $30 - 
Mar22 Portsmouth, МН $30 

Mar 23° Hallowell, Me $30 

Mar 29 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Beauty 


` Apr10 Charlestown, Mass (Mishawum As- 


sociation) Beauty $25 

«The audisnoe was very large, very still, very 
attentive, and got up wonderin they had 
been listening to.” Rusk ху ыт” 


` Aug 8 Amherst, Mass (Amherst College 


Commencement) A Plea for the Scholar 


A recast of the speech given a earlier 
at Williams. (See G, Whicher, Grad- 
uates xxnr 281, Ang 1834.) А news- 
paper report said that there was one defect in 
the speech: it had no beginning, middle, or 
end, Rusk 1v 524 


Sep 20 Boston, Mass (Woman's Rights Con- 
.vention) Woman 


Nov6 Concord, Mass (Social Circle) 

Nov7 Lynn, Mass $25 

Nov 8 Waltham, Mass (Rumford Institute) 
$20 


Nov 12 
Nov 13 
Nov 14 
Nov 15 
Nov 20 
Nov 21 
Noo 27 
?Dec 4 
?Dec 5 
Dec 7 

Dec 11 
Dec 18 
Dec 13 
Dec 14 
Dec 19 


Cambridge, Mass ( Atheneum) $15 
Nantucket, Mass $40 
South Boston, Mass $30 
Amesbury, Mass $20 
Cambridge, Mass (Atheneum) $20 
Milford, NH $20 
Newburyport, Mass $25 
Burlington, Vt 
Clinton, Mass 
Marlborough, Mass $16.30 
Brooklyn, N Y (Atheneum) $70 
Northampton, Mass $30 
Greenfield, Mass $30 
Shelbourne Falls, Mass $20 
Clinton, Mass $15 
Dec 25 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Beauty 995 
Dec 26 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Beauty (re- 
peated) $25 
Dec 31 Davenport, Iowa (Congregational 
Church, Young Men’s Literary Associa- 
tion) $40 


(To be continued) 
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Front Matter 


Back Issues 


With a few curious exceptions, caused 
by unexpected runs on particular issues, 
Bulletins of recent and even remote 
years are still in stock and obtainable at 
95% a copy from our Public Relations 
Office. Last year an anxious appeal from 
the Caribbean for a copy of the List of 
Works in The New York Public Library 
Relating to Criminology, a separate lon 
out of print, was answered at once wi 
a set of the Bulletin for May, June, July, 
August, and September 1911, in which 
the list had originally appeared. At the 
other extreme, our 1980 August issue is 
already depleted — but inquirers may 
take comfort in the news that one of the 
main articles in it is now available in 
pamphlet form (Sigworth, The Four 
Styles of a Decade) and that the other 
(Rannit, The Rhythm of Pasternak) will 
ultimately be gathered in a separate 
when Mr Rannit's study is completed, 
early (we hope) in the coming year. 
Still in supply are the “Grub Street” 
Issue of March and the Wordsworth is- 
sue of April, 1960 — and the first Blake 
Issue, of November 1957. 


Desire Under the Oak 


Professor Bentley’s description of books 
that must have been in Blake’s library 
calls to our attention an important detail 
about Bysshe’s Art of English Poet 
(item 3 in his list), the anthology whic 
the Blakes looked into for their fortunes 
on a Sunday in August 1807, a few days 
before or after their 25th wedding anni- 
ve А 
We have so few authentic anecdotes 
about Catherine and William Blake 
that it is tempting to make as much of 
this one as we can. It is a sort of Eve and 
Adam story, as recorded in Blake's Note- 
book: "My Wife was told by a Spirit 


to look for her fortune by opening by 
chance a book which she had in her 
hand; it was Bysshe's Art of Poetry. She 
open'd the following" — (here he quotes 
24 ardent lines of Aphra Behn). “I was 
so well pleased with her Luck that I 
кир I would try my Own & open'd 
the following" — (and here he quotes 
ten sturdy lines from Dryden's Virgil). 

Now "Bysshe" was an alphabetical 
anthology of Sublime Thoughts and 
Images under subject-headings from 
ABSENCE to ZONES. (In all editions 
but the 3rd — which Bentley lists only 
because it is the one which hís luck puts 
into his hands — and possibly the 4th 
and 5th which we have not examined — 
the subject-headings are also repeated as 
guides at the tops of the pes ) To open 
it at random would be like opening a 
dictionary or encyclopedia at random. 
Mrs Blake cut into the early part of the 
alphabet, and since her selection is the 
first under the heading ENJOYMENT 
(which runs to 8 pages), it would seem 
that she guided her luck a bit. Presuma- 
bly she knew this book which she had 
in hand. Even if she opened at once to 
pages 118-119 (to cite this 3rd edition 
if we must), her eye had to choose 
where to light. Avoiding “the Precipice 
of Time” and “The conqu’ring Soldier, 
red with unfelt Wounds” (on page 118 
under EMPIRE), she chose for her for- 
tune Behn’s lush verses on the raptures 
of lovers mingling in Desire. 

No Eve ever plucked the fruit with 
surer spiritual guidance, or a keener 
sense of what would delight her husband. 
He, “pleased with her Luck,” tried his 
own by opening far down in the alpha- 
bet, under one of his very favorite im- 
ages, the OAK. Here, too, there ma 
have been some guiding of the thum 
along the pages; and of the eye which, 
seeing pages 312-313, might have halted 
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at NUNNERY (top of 312) or OATH 
(bottom of 313) but instead moved 
down to the fourth entry under "OAK. 
See Fighting at Sea. Trees," and found 
the most Blakean of the seven entries 
in the group: an image of the Mountain 
Oak, tossed and torn by quarreling 
winds yet, unmoved, mocking their fury 
or, shaken, clinging to Rocks. 

Blake here, in his transcription, made 
an error which the printers of the 3rd 
edition also made, reading “For” instead 
of "Far" in the lines that should be: 


Far as he shoots his tow'ring Head on high, 
So deep in Earth his Яка Foundations lie. 


Pure coincidence, we suspect, because 
Blake makes four other verbal changes 
more substantive than this, with no war- 
rant from any edition of Bysshe we have 
seen. In the present line, for instance, 
he writes down “tow’ring” as “lowring” 
— the Blakean oak much preferring in 
stormy weather to lower not tower. 


Treasures Under "Tobacco" 


The present exhibition in our main 
lobby cases is the first large-scale show- 
ing of treasures in the Arents Tobacco 
Collection, which was presented in 1944 
by George Arents and now numbers 
7500 items in 27 languages and includes 
almost every important work dealing 
directly with the subject of tobacco — 
or dealing even tangentially with it. 
Among the rarities on display are a 
manuscript and a typescript of The Im- 
portance of а. Earnest (a silver cig- 
arette case is in the plot); a first edition 
of the Faerie Queen (first literary allu- 
sion to it); the first true French diction- 
ary, Thresor de la Langue Francoyse, 
1608, compiled by Jean Nicot (see entry 
“nicotiane”); a manuscript of Walter 
Scott's unpublished poem, "The Min- 
strel's Pipe" (its play upon pipes explains 
Scott's romantic warmth, if nothing else); 
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and a manuscript of Charles Lamb's 
"Farewell to Tobacco" (as to which, see 
the Upcott Album entry, below). In the 
exhibition, prepared by the Curator, Dr 
Sarah A. Dickson, are several curious 
or important ae letters — of 
Ralegh, Washington, Jefferson, Kipling, 
Twain, and Charles V — and a Rem- 
brandt mezzotint, a signed Rowlandson, 
and a Currier lithograph; also tobacco 
songs and ballads. 

Meanwhile a Fourth Part of the Cata- 
logue of additions to the Collection, de- 
scribing and illustrating the books and 
MSS of 1610 to 1619, should be on its 
way to subscribers, though there has 
been a delay in delivery of the plates. 
(Brochure on request. ) 


Holiday Aids 


This year’s booklet of Children’s Books 
suggested as Holiday Gifts, on Exhibi- 
tion in the Central Children’s Room 
includes a retrospective selection from 
past years, as well as a 1960 list. It may 
be obtained free at all Branches or for 
25¢ by mail. 

Greeting cards and folders, reproduc- 
ing pictures in our print collections, are 
in fresh supply at the Inquiry Desk or 
may be ordered from an illustrated 
sample sheet, mailed free on request. 
Cards range in price from ten to twenty 
cents. 


Junius S. Morgan 


We are unhappy to record the death on 
October 19 of Junius S. Morgan, a Trus- 
tee of the Library since 1934, and 
Second Vice-President since 1956. Mr 
Morgan served on the Library's Art 
Committee, Executive Committee, Fi- 
nance Committee, and the Reference 
Department Committee. He was Treas- 
urer of the Board from October 1936 
to April 1942 and from December 1951 
to January 1955. 
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Tempera оп panel, siened "W B Fresco 


Blake's "Ghost of a Flea." 


PLATE I 


Tate Callery, London 





b) 





Blake's drawings from a sketch- 
book used by Blake and Varley, ca 
1820. Detail from a lithographed 
copy by W. B. Scott, Portfolio 
(July 1871) 103-105. 


Forepart of the engraving of "The 
Flea" from Hooke's Micrographia 
(1665). 


Blake's drawing (ca 1820) in- 
scribed by Varley: "Original W. 
Blake." Tate Gallery, London. 
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Blake's Visionary Heads & the Ghost of a Flea 


By GEOFFREY KEYNES 


EW EPISODES in the life of William Blake have attracted more 

attention than his association with the water-colourist and astrologer, 
Jobn Varley (1779-1842). Blake had always emphasized the visionary nature 
of his art and claimed that the words of his poems were dictated to him by 
visionary figures, but it seems to have been Varley’s influence that induced 
him, late in life, to draw the portraits of a great variety of historical person- 
ages who appeared at his command and remained while he recorded their 
features with his pencil. A considerable number of these “Visionary Heads” 
are still in existence, and many have authenticating inscriptions by Varley or 
Linnell, sometimes with a date, indicating that they were done during the 
years 1819 to 1825. Blake’s friend, John Linnell, had been a pupil of Varley 
and is believed to have brought the two artists together, and most of the 
drawings remained in the collections of Varley and Linnell. Many, therefore, 
were not dispersed until the sale of the Linnell Collection at Christie’s in 
March 1918. 

Gilchrist wrote of Varley in his Life of Blake: “Superstitious and credulous, 
he cultivated his own credulity, cherished a passion for the marvellous, and 
loved to have the evidence of his senses contradicted.” * Many anecdotes 
have been related of this association between Blake and Varley, and some 
will be found in the pages of Gilchrist's Life. That these are not all apocryphal 
is shown by the inscriptions written on the drawings at the time of their 
execution. *Rd. Coeur de Lion Drawn from his Spectre Born 1156 Died April 
6 1199 [astrological characters] at Birth W Blake fecit Octr 14 1819 at 74 past 
12 Midnight"; “Wat Tyler By Wm Blake from his spectre as in the Act of 


1 Alexander Gilchrist, Life of William Blake (1863) 1 250. 
[567] 
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Striking the Tax Gatherer on the head Drawn Octr 30 1819 1h.A.M."; “Head 
of Achilles drawn by William Blake at my request 1825" — these are some 
examples of Varley's immediate statements. 

Blake's capacity for drawing visionary portraits has often in the past been 
taken as evidence of mental instability. Dr Charles Singer has given me the 
alternative suggestion that his "visions" might have had a migrainous origin. 
But neither explanation has seemed to me to be either probable or necessary. 
Blake was always proud of the vigour of his imaginative faculty, and it is 
more likely that, while enjoying Varley's eccentric character, he was very 
willing to enter fully into the spirit of the game that he and his friend had 
invented, regarding it not too seriously, but nevertheless allowing it to be a 
legitimate outlet for axtistic creation. Many of the drawings are very carefully 
finished and are far from being rough sketches thrown off in an idle hour. 

The fullest and most authentic account of the Visionary Heads is that given 
by Allan Cunningham in his memoir of Blake written soon after Blake’s death 
and published in 1830 (revised 1833). The anecdotes were related to Cun- 
ningham by Varley himself, the “friend” who told him: 

“I know much about Blake — I was his companion for nine years. I have 
sat beside him from ten at night till three in the morning, sometimes slum- 


bering and sometimes waking, but Blake never slept; he sat with a pencil 
and paper drawing portraits of those whom I most desired to see.” 


Varley provided details about individual drawings: 


He was requested to draw the likeness of Sir William Wallace — the eye of 
Blake таш for he admired heroes. “William Wallace!” he exclaimed, 
“I see him now — there, there, how noble he looks — reach me my things!” 
Having drawn for some time, with the same care of hand and steadiness 
of eye, as if a living sitter had been before him, Blake stopt suddenly, and 
said, “I cannot finish him — Edward the First has stept in between him 
and me." "That's lucky,” said his friend, “for I want the portrait of Edward 
too.” Blake took another sheet of paper, and sketched the features of Plan- 
tagenet; upon which his majesty politely vanished, and the artist finished 
the head of Wallace. 


Cunningham was shown the portraits, framed, on the wall behind him, and 
Varley then produced a book filled with drawings, in which Cunningham 
saw a series of heads — Corinna the Theban, Lais the courtesan, the task- 
master slain by Moses in Egypt, Herod, and so on. The climax of the conver- 
sation was reached when Varley 

closed the book, and taking out a small parcel from a private drawer, said, 


“this is the last which I shall show you; but it is the greatest curiosity of all. 
Only look at the splendour of the colouring and the original character of 
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the thing!” “I see,” said I, "a naked figure with a strong body and a short 
neck — with burning eyes which long for moisture, and a face worthy of a 
murderer, holding a bloody cup in its clawed hands, out of which it seems 
eager to drink. I never saw any shape so strange, nor did I ever see any 
colouring so curiously splendid — a kind of glistening green and dusky 
gold, beautifully varnished. But what in the world is it?" “It is a ghost, Sir 
— the ghost of a flea — a spiritualization of the thingl" "He saw this in a 
vision then,” I said. “Tl tell you about it, Sir. I called on him one evening, 
and found Blake more than usually excited. He told me he had seen a 
wonderful thing — the ghost of а fleal And did you make a drawing of 
him? I inquired. No, indeed, said he, I wish I had, but I shall, if he appears 
again! He looked earnestly into a corner of the room, and then said, here 
he is — reach me my things —1 shall keep my eye on him. There he 
comes! his eager tongue whisking out of his mouth, a cup in his hand to 
hold blood, and covered with a scaly skin of gold and green; — as he 
described him so he drew him." ? 


So we have in Varley's words, as reported by Cunningham, the genesis of 
the famous tempera painting (Plate I) on a panel now in the Tate Gallery. 
It passed out of the Varley family in 1878 and was acquired by the artist 
William Bell Scott (1811-1890). After Scott's death it was sold at Sotheby's, 
July 14 1892 (lot 235, £10.5.0). Quaritch then offered it in August of the 
same year for £18, and it was bought by the late W. Grabam Robertson, the 
first picture by Blake that he acquired. It was bequeathed by Robertson to 
the Tate Gallery in 1949. 

Although Cunningham was shown the tempera painting as the first reve- 
lation of this curiosity, it seems that Varley might have exhibited Blake's 
preliminary drawing of the figure which was contained in the book of draw- 
ings already mentioned. This book, in drab boards and inscribed Blake 
Sketches on the upper cover, passed from Varley into the possession of 
William Mulready (1786-1863), another friend of both Varley and Blake. 
It was sold at Christies 28 April 1864 (lot 86, Rimpton, 5 gns.) and was 
described in the sale catalogue as: "A volume containing 49 heads, in pencil, 
from visions which appeared to him and remained while he completed them; 
at the other end of the book are 16 landscapes by Varley.” A number of 
leaves were then removed and it was acquired, thus mutilated, by William 
Bell Scott, who contributed an article about it, entitled ^A Varley and Blake 
Sketch book," to The Portfolio (July 1871, 103-105). This was illustrated by 
a lithographic plate (here partly reproduced, Plate IIa) giving copies of a 
landscape by Varley, Blake's full-length drawing of the Ghost of a Flea, and 


2 Allan Cunningham, The Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors and Architects 
(1833) п 167-170. 
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other drawings by Blake, including another version of the head of the Flea 
taken from the engraving included among the plates in Varley's Zodiacal 
Physiognomy, 1828. This engraving was taken from a pencil drawing in 
Linnell’s collection (Plate Пс), which may also have been once in the book 
described above. The drawing shows the Flea's head with the mouth closed 
and tongue protruded, and below it an enlarged study of the open mouth 
with the pointed tongue lying between two rows of sharp teeth. This draw- 
ing was acquired by Miss A. G. E. Carthew at the Linnell sale at Christie's, 
March 15 1918 (in lot 164, £54.12.0), and was bequeathed by her to the Tate 
Gallery in 1940.* Varley gave on pages 54-55 of his Zodiacal Physiognomy 
another account of Blake's drawing: 


With respect to the vision of the Ghost of the Flea, seen by Blake, it agrees 
in countenance with one class of people under Gemini, which sign is the 
significator of the Flea; whose brown colour is appropriate to the colour 
of the eyes in some full-toned Gemini persons. And the neatness, elasticity, 
and tenseness of the Flea, are significant of the elegant dancing and fenc- 
ing sign Gemini. This spirit visited his imagination in such a figure as he 
never anticipated in an insect. As I was anxious to make the most correct 
investigation in my power, of the truth of these visions, on hearing of this 
spiritual apparition of a Flea, I asked him if he would draw for me the 
resemblance of what he saw; he instantly said, “I see him now before me." 
I therefore gave him paper and a pencil, with which he drew the portrait, 
of which a fac-simile is given in this number. I felt convinced by his mode 
of proceeding, that he had a real image before him, for he left off, and 
began on another part of the paper, to make a separate drawing of the 
mouth of the Flea, which the spirit having opened, he was prevented from 
proceeding with the first sketch till he had closed it. During the time occu- 
pied in completing the drawing, the Flea told him that all fleas were 
inhabited by the souls of such men, as were by nature bloodthirsty to 
excess, and were therefore providentially confined to the size and form of 
insects: otherwise, were he himself for instance the size of a horse, he 
would depopulate a great portion of the country. He added that if in at- 
tempting to leap from one island to another, he should fall into the sea, 
he could swim, and should not be lost. This spirit afterwards appeared 
to Blake, and afforded him a view of his whole figure; an engraving of 
which I shall give in this work. 


The second engraving, however, never appeared as no further instalment of 
the Zodiacal Physiognomy was published. The mutilated sketch book can 
also no longer be traced, so that the Portfolio lithograph is now the only 
record of the full-length drawing — apart from its subsequent elaboration 


3 A reproduction of it will be found in Blake's Pencil Drawings, Keynes ed (Nonesuch Press 
1927) plate 49. 
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in the tempera painting. The drawing shows the Flea with a clawed index 
finger raised to his lips and with a high spiny ridge on his back, or perhaps 
an indication of short bat-like wings. In the painting the whole figure and 
its attributes are far more vigorous and dramatic. The bull-necked scaly mon- 
ster is staring into the bleeding bowl held in its left hand, and holds a two- 
pronged sting in its right hand behind its back. Spines on the head and behind 
the ears are carried on down the line of the vertebrae. The right foot is ad- 
vanced and the body is springing forward from the left foot with long clawed 
toes. Heavy curtains hang on either side and in the dark sky behind are three 
large stars with a fourth descending as a meteor, the light from which illum- 
inates the Flea with a golden glimmer. 

Varley’s whole description of the episode, with the details of the Flea’s 
conversation, seems to me to provide conclusive evidence that Blake was 
deliberately leading on his credulous friend with his own tongue in his cheek. 
He was evidently very much amused, though he used the incident by making 
an exceedingly effective and imaginative picture. No full explanation, how- 
ever, has yet been offered as to how Blake constructed his bloodthirsty mon- 
ster. His artistic imagination was given full play, but it may be guessed that 
he built, as often in his most original compositions, on some basis taken from 
an outside source. Dr Charles Singer * has, I think, provided the clue by 
pointing out that there are certain resemblances between Blake's visionary 
Flea and the celebrated engraving of a flea as seen under a microscope 
(Plate IIb) included by Dr Robert Hooke in his Micrographia, first published 
in 1665.5 In the pencil drawing the overlapping plates on the flea's neck are 
arranged very much as in Hooke's figure, and the protruded tongue is sug- 
gested by the palps of the flea. The plating is less conspicuous in the painting, 
but the eye is more like that of the engraving and the vertebral spines could 
have been suggested by the bristles lying along the flea's back.? Even more 
convincing is the two-pronged sting held in the monster's left hand. This 
exactly reproduces the curved claws which are a very conspicuous feature of 
Hooke's flea at the end of each of the six legs. Other books concerned with 
microscopy were published in the eighteenth century, also containing figures 
illustrating the flea, such as Baker's The Microscope made Easy, London 


4 Dr Singer had briefly referred to the possibility of Blake's debt in his article, "The First English 
Microscopist: Robert Hooke," Endeavour xiv (1955) 12-18. 

5 Robert Hooke, Micrographia (1665) plate xxxiv. 

6 The hair in Blake's drawing, arranged in a band of pointed twists, appears to be transitional 
between spines edging the vertebral plates, in Hooke, and the bristling hair and bristles in Blake’s 
painting. The hair line and the facial lines in the drawing also suggest that Blake's flea’s face 
and head are composed of plates. — Ed. 
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1743, and Adams's Micrographia Illustrata London 1746, but the suggestions 
of Blake’s indebtedness are less convincing than they are in Hooke’s volume. 

There were two eighteenth century publications in which Hooke's plate 
of the flea was reprinted — Micrographia Restaurata, London 1745, and 
Microscopic Observations, London 1780 — either of which might have come 
into Blake's hands while he was entertaining Varley with his visionary faculty. 
Nevertheless there is some reason to believe that Blake was acquainted with 
the text of the original edition of the Micrographia. According to Varley, 
Blake spoke of seeing the flea's "eager tongue whisking out of his mouth." 
Hooke on pages 210-911 says: "between these [the feelers, or smellers] it has 
a small proboscis, or probe, that seems to consist of a tube, and a tongue or 
sucker, which I have preceiv'd him to slip in and out." 

If this indebtedness be admitted, it is impossible not to admire the skill 
with which Blake has adapted the facts of a flea's anatomy to the demands 
of his own formulae for the creation of evil monsters. Earlier examples of 
comparable figures are to be seen in the water-colour paintings of "Pestilence" 
and "Goliath cursing David," both in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, but in 
neither is the dramatic effect as well realised as in the figure inspired by 
Hooke's flea. 


2 


Ж СУ Motto, 


Does the Eagle krw what гу in the pit? 
Cr wilt thou go ask the Миг: 

Can ea Lm des pot ін е? serer nl t 
Cr Love ta а Bolden дом,” 


, From The Book of Thel (1798) (see next page). Berg Collection 


Blake's Thel and the Bible 


By ROBERT Е. GLECKNER 
Wayne State University 


But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee; and the fowls of the 
air, and they shall tell thee: 

Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee: and the fishes of the sea 
shall declare unto thee. (Job xii 7-8) 


Hear ye indeed, but understand not; and see ye indeed, but perceive 
not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes; lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart, and convert, and be healed. 


(Isaiah vi 9-11) 


A IDE from Songs of Innocence, The Book of Thel is one of Blake’s most 
interesting and exquisite poems. Essentially a tripartite lament for the 
evanescence of all life, it is also, as І have shown elsewhere,’ an early study 
of youth turning its back upon experience and choosing, tragically, to try to 
prolong the delights of innocence. As “Thel’s Motto” suggests (contrary to 
the “motto” quoted above from Job), one does not merely ask about experi- 
ence and garner wisdom passively via the teachings of others; one must ex- 
perience experience, rigorous and horrible and terrifying though it is. Thel, 
however, terrified at the prospect of losing her youth, beauty, and power as 
Queen of Har, flees her own “grave plot” (Blake’s symbol for the entrance 
to our world, to the state of experience) and accepts gold instead of wisdom, 
the silver rod or sceptre of authority instead of love (or self-love and pride 
instead of love for others), the shadows of eternal delight in a mundane 
parody of paradise ? instead of the eternal delight of a higher innocence and 
imaginative reunion with the human form divine. Thel’s fumblingly vain 
attempt to overcome her lack of wisdom and her self-destructive doubt is 
the core of the poem. 

To combine these various themes, and especially to provide an insight 
into Thel’s essential myopia (see the epigraph from Isaiah above, and in- 
deed Isaiah passim) and pride beneath her glittering exterior of gentleness 
and apparent understanding, Blake laced the poem with a rich textural irony. 
And part of this ironic fabric is woven of Biblical threads of several kinds: 
(1) the tripartite structure reminiscent of the Book of Job; (2) the central 


1 The Piper and the Bard; A Study of William Blake (Detroit 1959) 161—174. 
8 See the figures of Har and Heva іп Tiriel. See also Isaiah xxiv 18. 
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character patterned, though in reverse, on Job, the preacher of Ecclesiastes, 
and perhaps the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel; and (3) isolated 
passages, phrases, words quoted, often out of their Biblical contexts to effect 
a basic irony, or garbled slightly to fit Blake’s conception of innocence, ex- 
perience, pride, “sin,” wisdom, death, etc. Whether Blake consciously “used” 
such material in the creation of The Book of Thel is of course a moot point. 
So steeped was he in the Bible and in quasi-Biblical material that it is not 
surprising to find him falling rather naturally into Biblical rhythms, using 
Biblical imagery as if it were his own and along with his own, quoting (ex- 
actly or approximately) the Bible without being consciously aware of it, 
without calculating the use to which certain passages might be put. His pre- 
occupation with Job is well known, his affection for the prophets understand- 
able and amply demonstrable elsewhere in his writings; further The Book of 
Urizen (1794), The Book of Los (1795), The Song of Los (1795), The Book 
of Ahania (1795), as well as The Book of Thel (1789) are more than likely 
parts of Blake’s projected “Bible of Hell” (which he mentioned first in The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell); or, at least, they are examples of Blake's in- 
sistence on reading “the Bible . . . in its infernal or diabolical sense” to avoid 
the moralistic “errors” caused by all conventional “Bibles or sacred codes." 
What I hope to show here, then, is not a calculated use of Biblical material 
but rather the general Biblical allusiveness of Blake's poetry and the partic- 
ular poetic technique of which that allusiveness consists. 

Structurally Thel is closer to Job than to any other book of the Bible, and 
here, immediately, Blake's irony is apparent. Whereas Job's three "comfort- 
ers" mouth the dubious wisdom of orthodox theology ( which to Blake would 
be especially abhorrent), Thel’s three comforters illuminate the area of wise 
innocence which Thel will never reach because of her lack of vision, her 
orthodox sense-bound "understanding" of life, death, sacrifice, and her deter- 
mination not to be consumed like the altruistic lily, cloud, and clay. Whereas 
Job himself becomes wise through the sufferings of experience, Thel refuses 
to submit to the rigors of this life and chooses to retreat, as Har and Heva 
did in Tiriel, to her false paradise. Both Job and Thel are also laments, but 
while Job bewails the low state to which God has brought him, Thel merely 
fears that she will lose her high position and personal glory if she submits to 
the "grave of experience." In addition she seems earnestly to want to be of 
some "use" in life but is reluctant to give of herself in any way to make use 
of her life (in Blakean terms, she refuses to transform her self-love into the 
imaginative love exemplified by the lily, cloud, and clod of clay). At the same 
time, illustrating his penchant for having things both ways, Blake probably 
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saw Job as a proud self-righteous man who berates his God for choosing to 
inflict such punishment on him; just so Thel’s pride in her estate provokes her 
bitter lament for her potential losses. 

“Thel’s Motto" immediately echoes a number of passages from Job, the 
most important being xxviii 12-15: 


But where shall wisdom be found? and where is the place of under- 
standing? 

Man knoweth not the price thereof; neither is it found in the land 
of the living. 

The depth saith, It is not in me: and the sea saith, It is not with me. 


It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the 
price thereof. 


This passage is interesting in a number of ways, for wisdom, to Blake, is not 
the gift of God as in Job, but rather something to be earned by enduring and 
triumphing over the selfishness, worldly values, sensual lusts, and false moral- 
istic "virtues" of the state of experience. Thus Thel's “silver rod" and “golden 
bowl" must be surrendered, just as she must surrender her whole selfhood, 
if she is to achieve wisdom and imaginative love. For Blake, however, the 
price paid is not so much the price of wisdom itself, but the price of experi- 
ence, for without the latter wisdom is unattainable; as he wrote in The 
Four Zoas, experience "is bought with the price / Of all that a man hath" 
(III 898-399). Blake could not agree less with Job's assertion that the fear 
of the Lord "is wisdom" (xxviii 28) or with the assumptions behind 
God's rhetorical question, “Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts or 
who hath given understanding to the heart?" (xxxviii 36). But he could 
agree with the preacher of Ecclesiastes who writes, in the vein of Thel, "For 
in much wisdom is much grief: and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow" (i 18). The voice of the grave at the end of Thel is the voice of that 
SOITOW. 

One final comment on the motto. Blake has substituted the search for love 
for the prevalent Biblical emphasis on the quest for understanding. The rea- 
son is threefold: (1) Blake, like Coleridge and others, associated understand- 
ing with man's ratiocinative faculty; and the development of reason in Blake’s 
cosmos is the central cause of man's fall, of his selfishness, pride, and lack of 
vision; (2) Thel’s basic inadequacy is her failure to accept the simple teach- 
ings of love and sacrifice by the lily, cloud, and clay; and (3) love is the 
key virtue in Blake's quaternion — mercy, pity, peace, and love — and is 
synonymous with wisdom, with the human form divine, with Christ, with 
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selflessness, with imagination, all the things which Thel lacks because of her 
self-love. 

Thel's three successive laments about her transiency (that is, her three 
obtuse “answers” to the lily, cloud, and clay) are also patterned on the Book 
of Job, with some help from Isaiah, Ecclesiastes, Hosea, James, I Peter, 
Revelation, and Paradise Lost. At first glance a number of the images in 
Thel’s opening speech are noticeably non-Biblical: the lotus, “children of the 
spring,” “dreams of infants,” “a smile upon an infant’s face,” “music in the 
air,” have at least no exact counterparts in the Bible. Yet the central ideas 
of fading beauty, a fading flower, and the general shortness of human life are 
found in abundance in Scripture — as well as elsewhere of course. The speech 
is a fine example of Blake’s technique of building upon a common image or 
idea a structure of original and brilliant interpolation. In Job (xiv 2) we have 
the flower and the shadow: “He cometh forth like a flower and is cut down; 
he fleeth also as a shadow and continueth not.” In James (i 10) the flower 
again: “... as the flower of the grass he shall pass away" (cf I Peter i 24). In 
Isaiah “АП flesh is grass" and “the grass withereth, the flower fadeth" (xl 6- 
7); and, illustrating Blake’s use of an implicit image (the crown, suggested 
by the silver rod and Thel’s position as “Queen of the vales”), we note es- 
pecially Isaiah xxviii 1-3: 


Woe to the crown of pride . . . whose glorious beauty is a fading 
flower. ... 
The crown of pride . . . shall be trodden under feet: 


And the glorious beauty, which is on the head of the fat valley, 
shall be a fading flower, and as the hasty fruit before the summer. 


There are no specific referents in the Bible for the substance of the lily’s 
answer to Thel’s complaint; while some of the images are Biblical, the ideas 
reflect Blakean wisdom, not Biblical teaching, and hence the passage is 
strangely unlike the counsels of Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, for example. 
Because of her fear of death and the destruction of all she holds dear, Thel 
prays for a gentle release, Blake’s irony here being incorporated in a refer- 
ence to Genesis and perhaps a glance at Paradise Lost. Whereas Thel 
hopes to “gentle sleep the sleep of death [“the sleep of death,” incidentally, 
is used in the Bible only once, in Psalm xiii], and gentle hear the voice / 
Of him that walketh in the garden in the evening time,” in Genesis God 
appears to Adam and Eve after their fall, angry at their transgressions, 
and far from gentle (Adam and Eve, we recall, flee from him in terror). 
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Thel's prayer, then, is much more like the fallen Adam's in Paradise Lost, 
X 775-779: 

... How gladly would I meet 

Mortality my sentence, and be earth 

Insensible, how glad would lay me down 


As in my mothers lap! There should I rest 
And sleep secure. 


It is of course just such security that Thel seeks, the security which her 
“mortal day" cannot afford. 

After comparing herself with the lily (a comparison based only on appear- 
ance), Thel rejects this likeness as false when the lily reveals her full signifi- 
cance. Thel clearly does not relish such a sacrificial existence. Thus in her 
second lament she chooses to commiserate with the cloud: 


. . . like a faint cloud kindled at the rising sun 
I vanish from my pearly throne, and who shall find my place? 


she cries; “Ah! Thel is like to thee: /І pass away: yet I complain, and no one 
hears my voice.” Again here Blake makes use of a passage in Job (particularly 
the imagery of cloud and “place” ), a passage he will recall in connection with 
the grave at the end of Thel: 


Аз the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away: so he that goeth down 
to the grave shall come up no more. 

He shall return no more to his house, neither shall his place know 
him any more. (vii9-10) 


Blake's modifications of this passage are most significant. (1) Since the idea 
of being "consumed" or devoured is abhorrent to Thel, she prefers to liken 
herself to a newly "kindled" rather than a fading cloud. (2) To Job the grave 
is literal, an end, whereas to Blake (and to the matron clay) the "grave" is 
the necessary prerequisite to the higher innocence and wisdom; hence it is 
given Тһе! “to enter / And to return." Further, for Thel the grave embraces 
the very miseries and afflictions from which the plagued Job seeks relief in 
thoughts of his own death. (3) Blake transforms the simple idea of death in 
Job vii 10 into a further indication of Thel's vanity and selfishness: “who 
shall find my place?" she whines. This final irony and Thel's essential world- 


з If Blake indeed had this passage in mind, he also remembered that immediately after this Adam 
fears that he may not die Баве that 
in the grave 
Or in some other dismal place, who knows 
But I shall die a living death. 
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liness are intensified if we recall that in Revelation xii 7-8 Satan and the 
fallen angels are referred to in the same terms: they "prevailed not; neither 
was their place found any more in heaven." 

After the cloud explains his noble, self-sacrificing life (including his “mar- 
rage" with the dew, which may be Blake's answer to Job's question in 
xxxviii 28: "Or who hath begotten the drops of dew?"), Thel changes her 
mind: she is not like the cloud after all; she has no use, except perhaps to 
"live to be at death the food of worms." * Although this image is not extra- 
ordinary, it is worth noting that Job describes the end of sinners in the grave 
in precisely these terms: 


Drought and heat consume the snow waters: so doth the grave those 
which have sinned. 

The womb shall forget him; the worm shall feed sweetly on him; 
he shall be no more remembered. . .. (xxiv 19-20) 


And though the "sin" Job speaks of is not consistent with Blake's idea of sin, 
in Blake's eyes Thel is obviously a sinner — as Job is not. But Job uses the 
worm image in another place also, where it is linked significantly to clods: 
^My flesh is clothed with worms and clods of dust," he cries (vii 5), and 
Blake may have taken his cue from this collocation in having Thel next meet 
the worm and the clod of clay in quick succession. 

Immediately there is a similarity between Thel and the clay. Of itself the 
bosom of the clay, she says, "is cold, and of itself is dark," just as Thel, sepa- 
rated from the divine image (and hence all Ше) by her pride and selfishness, 
has become, in effect, Blake's spectre, or, worse, a "human abstract" (cf 
Blake's poems The Divine Image, The Human Image, and The Human Ab- 
stract). The clod of clay is not separate, and to point this up Blake uses a pas- 
sage from Job out of its context: "The clods of the valley shall be sweet unto 
him" (xxi 33). Job is here speaking of the impartiality of death, and the pas- 
sage, of course, suggests Blake's using the grave as the clod's “house.” But 
out of context the passage accents the clod's imaginative wisdom as well as 
her "sweetness" to Thel. Further the Biblical sanctification ritual of pouring 
oil on the forehead is invoked to dramatize the clay's “holiness” (wholeness ); 
and instead of the "crown of pride" condemned by Isaiah (xxviii 3), “he that 
loves the lowly" bestows on the clay "a crown that none can take away," ap- 


* A passage from Hosea (vi 4) is also strikingly pertinent here for it concerns the idea of good- 
ness fading as quickly as a cloud: “О Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? for your goodness is 
as а morning cloud, and as the early dew it goeth away." 
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parently an echo of I Peter v 4: "And when the chief Shepherd shall appear, 
ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away." 5 Thel of course wears 
the crown that fadeth, the crown of luxury, pride, material comfort, power, 
mortality. She is indeed reminiscent of the personified Jerusalem, about which 
Ezekiel bitterly cried in imagery Blake must have known: 


... I anointed thee with oil. 


And I put a jewel on thy forehead, and earrings in thine ears, and 
a beautiful crown upon thine head 


But thou didst trust in thine own beauty, and playedst the harlot 
because of thy renown.... (хуі9-15) 


Or, if Blake did not have Ezekiel in mind, Job’s complaint, “He hath stripped 
me of my glory, and taken the crown from my head” (xix 9), provides ample 
sanction for the crown-glory image. For Blake, however, it is not God who 
strips Thel of her glory; it is the grave, experience, mortality, which places in 
jeopardy all the worldly comforts constituting Thel’s existence as Queen of 
the Vales of Har. And it is to this grave, this necessary descent into experience 
before wisdom can be achieved, that the clay beckons Thel: 


Wilt thou, O Queen, enter my house? Tis given thee to enter 
And to return... . 


Since Blake’s grave (the clay’s “house”) is metaphorical, we should expect 
some modification again of Biblical material. Thus, as I pointed out above, 
Job asserts that “He that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more"; 
and later he complains in the clay's language: “If I wait, the grave is mine 
house: I have made my bed in the darkness" (xvii 13). 

Blake has Thel enter the grave by the northern gate, remembering that in 
Ezekiel the northern gate is "the seat of the image of jealousy, which pro- 
voketh to jealousy" (among her other characteristics, Thel’s envy of the lily, 
cloud, and clay is obvious). More important, perhaps, is the fact that in 
Ezekiel it is the northern gate of Jerusalem of which he speaks; and for Blake 
Jerusalem ultimately comes to be equated with Eden, the higher innocence, 
wisdom, that state attainable only by entering and triumphing over the grave. 
We should also compare the clay's invitation to enter and return with Ezek- 
iel’s “. . . he that entereth in by way of the north gate to worship shall go out 


5 Note also Leviticus xxi 12: 4... for the crown of the anointing oil of his God is upon him. . . .” 
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by way of the south gate . . . he shall not return by the way of the gate where- 
by he came in" (xlvi 9). Thus the passage from Job quoted above, and these 
from Ezekiel, combine neatly to provide an illuminating analogue, and per- 
haps a source, for Blake's idea that one must not flee experience to inhabit an 
outgrown innocence. One must penetrate deep into it and emerge from the 
southern gate into wisdom, Eden. Paradise Lost lends even further support 
to this reading: in Book VI 877, Hell (which Blake would interpret meta- 
phorically as our world, the “grave”) is called “the house of woe and pain”; 
and, more important, in Book ХІ 489-490, Michael's envisioning of the misery 
of the world for the benefit of Adam nicely foreshadows Thel's vision of “the 
couches of the dead," 


where the fibrous roots 
Of every heart on earth infixes deep its restless twists: 
A land of sorrows & of tears where never smile was seen. 


Here is Michael: 


Dire was the tossing, deep the groans, despair 
Tended the sick busiest from couch to couch. 


For the speech of the “voice of sorrow breathed from the hollow pit,” with 
which Blake climaxes his poem, I can find no clear Biblical parallel; * but this 
should not detract from the substantial evidence of Biblical usage in the 
poem, of Blake's peculiarly fascinating technique of quoting (or near-quot- 
ing) out of context, of reshaping the images and details for his own ends, and 
of his persistent reading, interpreting, and employing in his own works only 
the "infernal wisdom" appropriate to his own Bible of Hell. 


6 See, however, Job xv 21, xvi 16, xx 12, xxvii 3, and Ecclesiastes УН 7. 
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Puare III George Cruikshank’s autograph for the frontispiece of 
William Upcott’s album. Berg Collection 
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на ert ly n 
РглтЕ IV William Blake's autograph, spiritual self-portrait, and words of experience 
— with quotation from Michelangelo, via Wordsworth. Upcott album. Berg Collection 


Reliques of the Contemporaries of William Upcott, 
“Emperor of Autographs” 
By Олу V. ERDMAN 


N THE Berg Collection of The New York Public Library are two manu- 

script volumes, each bound in green leather, indexed, and provided with 
a neatly lettered title page reading: RELIQUES | or му | CONTEMPO- 
RARIES. | — | WILLIAM UPCOTT. | WITA PORTRAITS. | AUTHORS, ARTISTS, 
FOREIGNERS & MISCELLANEOUS. | [Motto — from Crabbe in vol I, from Rogers 
in vol II] | 1833. The autographs in this album are arranged by date from 
23 August 1820 to 26 December 1828; the interleaved portraits, mostly en- 
gravings, range in date up into the 1830s; and there is a minuscule colophon 
at the end of the index of the second volume: "This Index was completed 
September 27, 1833. eight minutes past 8 o'clock. the morning being very 
foggy. William Upcott.” The leaves measure 8 by 10% inches. 

Volume I has 111 numbered leaves, with almost as many unnumbered 
plates and a few supernumerary leaves of autographs, numbered “2x” etc. 
Volume II has 116 numbered leaves, again with almost as many plates. The 
famous caricaturist George Cruikshank made his autograph into a frontis- 
piece for Volume I (see reproduction above ). William Blake, not to be out- 
done, made a visionary caricature of his own autograph (also reproduced 
here, possibly for the first time). He was followed four and nine months 
later by Charles Lamb, who crowded a full page with his sadly sloping pen- 
manship, and by Coleridge, who spun his signature into a twist of pun and 
rhyme: 

Parry seeks the Polar Ridge: 
Rhymes seeks S. T. COLERDGE 


Author of Works, whereof, tho' not in Dutch, 
The Public little knows, the Publisher too much. 


Grove, Highgate 
28 Sept 1827. 


Some of the autographers rose to the occasion with quick autobiographies 
(thus Lamb), some with autobibliographies; some let their signatures say 
all. Many were professional men — doctors, phrenologists, scientists — who 


1 This little-admired poem appears, without date, in Coleridge's Poetical Works edited by E. H. 
Coletidge (London 1912) with the title "Written in an Album" and somewhat differently 
punctuated and capitalized. 
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had written treatises to be proud of. Most of the rest were artists or literary 
authors. Apparently a few of the 517 signers were none of these (“miscella- 
neous”). The “foreigners” included such exotic visitors as: 


Tamma Now, Native of Tonga, the first of my people on a visit to Europe, 
and the first who has acquired the art of writing. March 1. 1825. 

and 
ADAM FRIEPEL as Біра [sic] of the late Lord Byron, and resided with him 
at Messalonga and accompanied his remains in July 1824 to England. The 
12 August. 1824. 

and 
James Rosinson PLaNcHÉ Born Feb 27% 1796 In search of authorities 
for the correct costume of Shakespeare's Plays. Feb’ 17% 1824. 

The present report will concentrate on a few of the literary authors, with 
no attempt to exhaust the listing. The question to consider first, however, 
is whether any documentary values reside in the Upcott album. For instance, 
is there any associative value in the order or nature of the entries? Blake's 
inscription (on what is now leaf 19 of vol IT); with its comment on "the Auto- 
graph of M* Cruickshank which very justly stands first in the Book" (frontis- 
piece of vol I) and on "that Beautiful Specimen of Writing by M* Comfield" ? 
(leaf 33 of vol I), suggests that each entrant had opportunity to look through 
the preceding leaves of what was probably, before extra-illustration and 
rebinding in 1833, a single notebook. Unfortunately, Blake's comment on the 
other autograpbs is exceptional among the entries. No doubt he was not the 
only one who was "very much delighted with being in good Company" in Mr 
Upcott’s album, but nothing can safely be deduced from silent juxtapositions. 
Hence it would seem that whatever value the entries and the portraits may 
have for the literary or biographical scholar will depend on the usefulness of 
individual specimens of handwriting, of engraved prints some of which are 
scarce if not unique, and of particular information conveyed in the revela- 
tory inscriptions that accompany some of the signatures. For the grapholo- 
gist and the psychological biographer, of course, some of the inscriptions as 
well as the signatures will have the advantage Blake points out as residing 
in what “is writ helter skelter like a hog upon a rope.” 

But who was William Upcott, and how were the autographs collected? 
Half a year after completing this album’s index, i. e. in 1834 at fifty-five, he 
retired from the assistant librarianship of the London Institution, a post he 
had held since 1806, and spent the last eleven years of his life in his bachelor 


2 Reproduced above, plate IV. 
3 Upcott’s index lists him as Richard Comfield of еа, writing master. 
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residence in Islington called Autograph Cottage, selling a Chatterton MS 
to the British Museum in 1841 and leaving a variety of collections to be sold 
after his death. Their description takes up several columns in the Dictionary 
of National Biography; enumerated items include 32,000 letters with 3,000 
portraits. In 1813 he had been invited to Wotton to catalogue the Evelyn 
library — and had rescued from the stores of family wrapping-paper several 
basketfuls of the correspondence of John Evelyn as well as his great diary, 
which the family permitted Upcott to prepare for publication. (Corollary: 
the hereditary keeper of Magdalen College Library, repository of the Samuel 
Pepys diary, saw a trend and prepared that MS for publication in the same 
format.) 

In short, Upcott was a librarian with a passion for collecting (in 1876 he 
was described as the "father of a fashion" raging at “the present day").* 
"Every inch of the walls in his rooms, whether at the London Institution or 
in his subsequent residence, was ‘covered with paintings, drawings, and 
prints, most of them by Gainsborough or Humphry; all the drawers, shelves, 
boxes, and cupboards were crammed with his collections" — says the DNB, 
quoting the preface to the Catalogue of the Library of the London Institu- 
tion: Systematically Classed, a compilation by Upcott and two helpers pub- 
lished in 1835-43. He was a collector with more than passion and good luck, 
however; he was a man of system — and connections among artists and 
authors. Ozias Humphry the miniature painter was his illegitimate father 
(if that’s the way to put it) and honorable godfather, who had apprenticed 
him to a bookseller in Pall Mall. From a boyhood collection of two thousand 
varieties of copper half-pence, he was diverted to the collection of portraits 
when his father “as a bait” gave him a few specimens, in 1799. Humphry 
himself had a considerable collection of contemporary art, which he left to 
Upcott on his death in 1810. “The disease, however, that has the strongest 
hold of my inclinations,” he wrote in 1816, “ is the autographic mania. Had 
it seized me earlier, 'twould have saved me many a pound, as well as made 
me the possessor of more considerable specimens than I am. Even those 
lying by me, present a chaos not to be described; and when they are to be 
arranged, I know not.” 

Those lying about in 1816, by which he was actually quite undaunted, were 
chiefly the Evelyn papers, which he subsequently coped with. Miscellaneous 
4 Much of the information that follows is drawn from an unsigned article, “The Father of a 
Fashion,” in Temple Bar: A London Magazine for Town and Country Readers xiva (May 
xU еза describes Upcott’s appearance, in several portraits, as that of “a man full of life, 


and wit, and courage; bound to succeed”: “They all show a full, laughter-loving face, mobile 
lips, and shrewd, bright eyes, heavily lidded.” 
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prints and "franks" (autograph letters) he dealt with by assembling them in 
rows of old hats ranged upon the floor (or more permanently in classified 
bins that sound like our Picture Collection files) and then making them into 
an extra-illustrated copy of some suitable printed book. "After bestowing 
them in order, he cut up his book, generally employing, for that purpose, his 
finger nails, which were kept unusually long.... Then, in proper place, he 
neatly introduced such original matter as he had gathered on the subject, 
[and] pasted all down on large sheets of paper. ..." The portrait prints in 
the present album, and a few of the "franks," are mounted in this fashion; 
but the basic "book" in this case is the large blank notebook gradually filled 
with autographs from about 1822 to the end of 1828. When he organized 
and illustrated the book, however, he made up his first page with three auto- 
graphs dated 23 August 1820 and written on an envelope "for Mr. Smith"; 
and his second leaf (an afterthought) was an elaborate inscription of Sep- 
tember 1821, also written for Mr Smith "at the British Museum." 

These and several similar entries reveal the collaborative efforts of John 
Thomas Smith (“Rainy Day Smith"), keeper of the prints of the British 
Museum. Some of Smith's contributions are mounted letters and notes of 
odd sizes, but some are in the original album pages and indicate that it was 
passed back and forth between the London Institution and the British Mu- 
seum. The first entries made at the London Institution are on leaf 2 (March 
1822), and the collectors own name first appears on leaf 6 in the inscrip- 
tion of С. Dyer, who “wishes his friend, Mr. W. Upcott, of the London In- 
stitution, every felicity. Apr 23, 1822.” There may have been intermediate 
discarded leaves. The Smith-Upcott network is described in the following 
double entry on leaf 87 of vol I: 


Johan Paul Fischer miniature painter 
9 Lower Eaton Street Pimlico Jany the 9th 1824 
August the 26th 1833 


The above I wrote in the old Print Room at the British Museum on the 
request of Mr John Thomas Smith — Keeper of the Prints & Drawings. 
(little did I think then that I should, after 9 years, find this again in the 
reading Room of the British Institution, Finsbury Square, where I now on 
Mr Upcott’s request make the following addition:) — I came to this 
country in 1810 [and married one of Mr Smith’s daughters, “now my 
wife,” and so on]. 


It is obvious that any author, artist, or foreigner who ventured into the 
Print Room of the Museum or the Reading Room of the Institution might 
be called upon to write and draw (many of the artists made drawings) in 
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the album of Mr Upcott. Yet the merely “miscellaneous” only got asked by 
unavoidable courtesy, as the inscription of William Hone, another helper of 
Upcott, makes clear. On 1 July 1822 Hone filled a page with a blank verse 
poem on the “Emperor of Autographs” who prowls lionlike, “sleepless by 
night, and vigilant by day,” demanding of “all he knows, or sees, with 
piercing cries” an endless supply, first, of “a frank or two” (letters from col- 
lectable persons ) or, if not that, “a good name” (i. e. the name of an impor- 
tant person to seek out); and only failing that, “Well then,” he says, “Write 
here your own.” 

Each was expected to be able to mention his own works, and probably 
some of the lists of works that resulted may prove to be of interest. Hone 
himself, a prolific satirist, wrote simply: “Assistant Editor of the Proceedings 
at Guildhall, London, on the 18", 19% & 20 of December 1817; and Author 
of Minor Performances." 5 And such brief lists of works as those put down by 
Jane Porter and William Godwin and many others are no more than very old 
news. Yet the list of his engravings given by William Sharp adds something 
to our meager information, and the engraving of Sharp by Thomson is a rarity. 

Among names accompanied by very slight information or none are those 
of Thomas Taylor, John Linnell, Henry Francis Cary, Thos Stothard, R. B. 
Haydon, John Thelwall, and Cha’. Wilkins. But anyone interested in J. T. 
Smith will probably learn something from his two pages of self-comment; 
it may be of interest to someone that the Rev Solomon Piggott (in two full 
pages) airs his grievance against Robert Southey for a misrepresentation of 
Piggott’s role as tutor of Henry Kirke White; and there is possibly a bit of 
new information in this inscription of 6 May 1822: 

УУпалам Brooxs archt. of the London Institution, the foundation stone 
of which was laid Бу Sam’: Birch the then Mayor Nov. 4. 1815. 


Some detail accompanies the names of John Clare, William Sotheby, Mrs 
Amelia Opie, Robert Owen, and certain phrenologists of Edinburgh — to 
which the album seems to have made a journey in 1825, as later to Dublin. 
It is often impossible to tell where an inscription was made. Blake’s draw- 
ing, for example, and his quotation from Wordsworth's translation of Michel- 
angelo may have been made in the quiet of his own room rather than in 
Upcott’s in Finsbury Square. While his first remark might seem to imply that 
5 Hone alludes to his libel trials for political parodies of Bible passages — of which John Keats 
wrote on 21 Dec: “Hone, the атынасы trial, you must find very amusing; and . . . very 
encoura — his Not Guilty is a thing, which not to have been, would have dulled still more 
Liberty’s зош ." Hone reported the three trials in pamphlets entitled First Trial of 


W. Hone, Dec. 18, 1817; Second Trial .. . Dec. 19; and Third Trial . . . Dec. 20. Upcott, it 
may be noted, was an originator of a library at the Guildhall. 
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the album is being circulated on some social occasion, it is more probable 
that he was happy to have his name in the "good Company" of the rest of 
the list — which he must have looked over carefully to single out the two 
that were “in some measure Works of Art & not of Nature or Chance.” Near 
his own were those of Haydon, Sotheby, Lady Sydney Morgan, John Clare, 
G. Spurzheim, and William Shakespeare (whose name was signed for him 
by William Henry Ireland, the forger, alongside his own). Not in the album 
at all is the Mr Leigh by whose desire Blake says "the above was written & 
the drawing annexed.” Evidently a person who had yielded “a good name" 
and not been asked for his own, Leigh may have been James Mathews Leigh 
(1808—1860), painter, son of a bookseller, and nephew of Charles Mathews 
the actor. The circumstances rather indicate that Blake was not an acquaint- 
ance of Upcott's (though he had been on fairly intimate terms with Upcott’s 
father Ozias Humphry) but could be trusted to respond to Leigh.® 
Professor Bentley reports the following reminiscence by one Walter 
Thornbury in 1861: "At the house of my old friend, Leigh, the artist, Blake 
was a frequent visitor, as was Varley; it was there he drew his ‘Demon Flea,’ 
...” * The quotation is worth its weight for the Demon Flea alone (see Sir 
Geoffrey Keynes, above). But an equal possibility for the mutual friend of 
Upcott and Blake is the artist's father Samuel Leigh, who would not have 
been eligible for the album as author, artist, or foreigner. An intimacy is 
suggested by the information that on 10 January 1824 "Leigh, Bookseller 
for Mr. Willowby" paid £2.12.6 for a copy of Blake's Illustrations of the Book 
of Job, a project of engraving that was scarcely begun at the time.? The 
first husband of James Mathews Leigh's mother had been James Mathews, 
*Bookseller and Stationer, 18, Strand," who died in 1804. When or before 
Samuel Leigh married Mrs Mathews he had moved into the business as her 
partner, one directory giving "Mathews E. & S. Leigh, booksellers, &c. 18, 
Strand" for 1809, 1810, and 1811. The shop was across the street from the 
homes of probable acquaintances of Blake, John Flaxman's father and his 


8 Upcott’s dependence on Leigh may have been similar to his reliance on Hone as intermediary 
with Cruikshank. In a letter of 19 January 1822 in response to pressure from Upcott, Hone 
reports his difficulties and ultimate success: "My correspondence with Mr. Cruikshank has been 
almost exclusively personal, and, as I intimated, I have no letters of his with his autograph, 
except of an ашу private nature. However I wrote him a note which has produced Ue en- 
closed — not without some effort on his part, for he dislikes letter writing even more than I do. 
I was obliged to see the dog about it, even after I wrote him for it." (туре transcript in а 
loose leaf placed in the album in 1926 by O[wen] D. Y[oung].) 
Observe that Hone himself did not get into the album until over six months later. 


7 Walter Thornbury, “The Prophet in Carnaby Market — Blake the Visionary," British Artists 
from Hogarth to Turner (London 1861) п 28. 


8 I am obliged to Gerald Е. Bentley, Jr for all this information about the Leighs and Mathewses. 
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uncle John Matthews (a printseller, apparently unrelated to. Mis E. 
Mathews Leigh). But this is more than enough of a sally into the hinterland 
of William Blake's unrecorded society. 

The most compendiously informative entry in the whole Upcott album 
is the page-long vita supplied somewhat compulsively, if obligingly, by 
Charles Lamb in April 1827. It has long since been taken into his collected 
Works as the nearest thing he ever wrote to an "Autobiography." But it is 
often clipped of its peculiarly Lambian footnote and rather imprecisely 
transcribed — a semicolon put after "drinker," for example, having distorted 
the allusion to gin. As a personal essay by one whose style, if not his hand- 
writing, was even on such occasions more a work of Art than of Chance, it 
may serve, in a fresh transcription, to bring the present report to a close. 


Charles Lamb, born in the Inner Temple 10 Feb. 1775, educated in 
Christ's Hospital, afterwards a Clerk in the Accountant’s Office East 
India House, pensioned off from that service 1825 after 33 years' service, 
is now a Gentleman at large, can remember few specialities in his life 
worth noting, except that he once caught a swallow flying (teste sua 
manu); below the middle stature; cast of face slightly Jewish, with no 
Judaic tinge in his complexional religion; stammers abominably, and is 
therefore more apt to discharge his occasional conversation in a quaint 
aphorism, or a poor quibble, than in set & edifying speeches; has conse- 
quently been libelled as a person always aiming at wit, which as he told 
a dull fellow that charged him with it, is at least as good as aiming at 
dulness; a small eater but not drinker, confesses a partiality for the prod- 
uct of the Juniper Berry; was a fierce smoker of Tobacco, but may be re- 
sembled to a Volcano burnt out, emitting only now & then a casual puff. 
Has been guilty of obtruding upon tbe Public a Tale in Prose called 
Rosamund Gray, a Dramatic Sketch named John Woodvil, a Farewell 
Ode To Tobacco, with sundry other Poems & light prose matter, collected 
in Two slight crown Octavos, & pompously Christened his Works, tho’ 
in fact they were his Recreations, & his true works may be found on the 
shelves of Leaden Hall Street, filling some hundred Folios. He is also the 
true Elia, whose Essays are extant in a little volume, published a year or 
two since; and rather better known from that name without a meaning, 
than from any thing he has done, or can hope to do, in his own. He also was 
the first to draw the Public attention to the Old English Dramatists in a 
work called Specimens of English Dramatic Writers who lived about the 
time of Shakespeare, published about 15 years since. In short all his 
merits & demerits to set forth would take to the End of M" Upcott's book, 
and then not to be told truly. He died * 18 much lamented t 


To Any Body 
* + Please to fill up these blanks Witness his Hand, CHARLES Lams, 
10th Apr 1827 


The Interlinear Drawings in Blake's Jerusalem 


By CLAUDETTE KEMPER 
University of Pennsylvania 


ROM the moment Los steps into the wind,’ William Blake's Jerusalem 

is in motion. The effect of leafing through the illustrated versions of the 
poem is one of continuous movement, both because of the illustrations them- 
selves, and because of the interlinear drawings. Varied sensations of visual- 
ized activity shadow the rhythms of the processes of life as Los moves 
through the physical expressions of nature. Leaves and tendrils work their 
way through Blake's lines as if visibly to bind this philosophical, mystical, 
rare poem to its real subject, organic matter, the physically expressed pulse 
of life and mood. The decorated lettering literally plants the poem in genera- 
tion and in life, and not in that world of the mind that is divided from 
actuality. This concrete reminder is sometimes very necessary. The visionary 
Blake insists on man in vegetative matter. Whether he is there for good 
or ill, he is there at all times. | 

The interlinear drawings, moreover, as often oppose as support the “run” 
of the lines, or of their meaning. They seem then not to be there simply 
to suggest the earthiness essential to understanding Jerusalem but also to 
provide visual tensions, and ironic and critical commentaries on the script. 
Yet the importance of this technique, known in iconography as “conflation,” 
has not been investigated in Blake studies, probably because of the too 
obvious hazards involved. The attempt to read Blake’s drawings is neces- 
sarily somewhat impertinent. Nevertheless, these visual “notes” occasionally 
altogether change the literal meaning of a line, besides altering the accentua- 
tion and the rhythm. This present essay attempts a reading of this interac- 
tion of interlinear drawing and text. 

Perhaps it might be wise to discuss what the paper does not intend. It 
does not attempt to deal with the symbolic values of these interlinear draw- 
ings, nor with their sources. Everything in Jerusalem, including the illustra- 
tions, is potentially identical with everything else, as though it were all inside 
a single, infinite body.” For instance, if the drawn worm can represent Christ, 
and Blake states in the text that the worm is Christ, then Christ as worm 


1 Its effect can be seen on his hair and skirt as he opens the door in plate 1. "The “Door of 
Death" which Los enters for Albion's sake is defined in the text as "a Void outside of Existence 
which if entered into... becomes... Albions lovely Land. ..." 

2 Northrop Frye, Fearful Symmetry: A Study of William Blake (Princeton 1947). Frye calls 
this the world of total metaphor; see especially his chapter “The Valley of Vision." 
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is also the serpent; interlineally some part of the serpent transshapes into a 
tendril (see plate 39), the plant of life, vegetable generation; this into a 
green or a crimson flame gradually becoming the curved backbone of man 
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and his muscled back, and, in sudden profusion, his intestine; the intestine 
evolves into birds and a cloud, even the cloud that Christ makes beautiful to 
Blake by his presence within it. All these are manifestations of one thing. The 
same problem, multiplicity of possibility, occurs in trying to locate sources 
for the interlinear drawings. Did Blake draw his marginal butterflies from 
Ovid, from the Orient, from Medieval manuscripts, from Henry Vaughan? 
Rather this essay will remain strictly "in context" to deal with the interlinear 
drawings as text proper. 

Sketched at the top of the border of the first plate of the Stirling Jerusalem,’ 
a pale, nearly invisible ark is chained down to flames and plant life. Already 
the basic pattern, the cycle of creation, is adumbrated, and the plot, the 
life struggle through organic matter towards eternal life (“Existence”), is 
outlined in the illustration. Los is carrying the globe of blood (or of fire) into 
Jerusalem. 

Within the frame of each plate following — and each frame suggests the 
cave and web of vegetative creation — there are up and down movements, 
generally carried by the marginal figures. The interlinear drawings further 
provide a backwards and forwards motion, in which, as accurately as I can 
determine, any movement from left to right is an indication of what I shall 
call a "right direction" argument, and any movement from right to left 
a "wrong direction" argument.* The larger illustrations carry out this theme 
as well. For example, the winged swan of plate 11 is facing in the “right” 
direction. At the bottom of the page, the shackled but powerful spiked figure 
with the bat wings (demonic insignia) is flying "against" the swan. She (or 
8 The Stirling copy of Jerusalem, in the Blake Trust color facsimile, was used in this case. 
In the rest of the paper the plate numbers and the illustrations cited are those of the Rinder 

, 8s reproduced in the Blake Trust monochrome facsimile. Line cuts have been made 
from that facsimile and from the very similar black and white copy of Jerusalem in the Pierpont 

Morgan Library, with permission. 


* It is interesting that Joyce Cary made his Blakean based character Gulley Jimson exult in 
painting (it was coming "right") when his brush strokes swept from left to right. 
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he) is headed with great speed to the left, the ^wrong" side, although the 


weight and stability of the swan indicate a counter power and endurance. 
In the text, a struggle between becoming and non-entity is threatening 
Albion, as it does recurrently. Los, creating systems to counter systems, is 
pulled between joy and lamentation, fruition and despair. 

Wrong direction arguments, leading to the generally bare sides on the left 
of the plates, suggest perilous reversals of the becoming processes towards 
non-entity. On plate 89, the winged ark (good) is sailing lightly in the wrong 
direction; a snake flies with it unobserved along the bottom of this plate — 
one of Blake's more obvious hints. The text tells us that a false victory has 
taken place, for the Will in real victory must not be bent, as it has just been, 
nor Albion constrained to the right. Whereas in the former example the 
struggle of direction dominated the frame, in this instance the illustrations 
follow Albion into the “World of Death." * 

Plate 20 presents a further complication, the conflict between right and 
wrong directions, with the accompanying visual suggestion of total loss of 
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direction. Vala and Jerusalem are quarreling, and this dialectic counterac- 
tion is made graphic at the top of the plate by figures moving into collision. 
The tendrils that issue from the words themselves stand as present and palp- 
able signs of dissent, a sort of spatial counterpoint. They pull the leaning 


5 Editor's comment: This is a difficult page, for perhaps the "spikes" are meant as feathers 
— on the American Indian figure swimming leftward — and the “shackles” as beaded neck- 
lace and bracelets; or perhaps the spikes are meant for the awns of an ear of wheat. As for the 
right-left symbolism, which has been shown to be operative in Blake’s Job illustrations, its force 
may remain uncertain in any given instance until the total pictorial meaning has been deter- 
mined, In this plate there are jagged rocks on the left and a growing tree on the right; yet the 
human-bodied swan, though facing right, does not appear joyous: the swan’s bill at the surface 
of the water, however, may be drinking or feeding. The swimming Indian does seem to be 
smiling: perhaps, if he is ming an ear of wheat, he is joyously planting himself in the 
direction that is right for seeds. 

9 Another way of describing the left-right dynamics of the snake picture is to say that the 
figure, looked at going left, is a snake and that looked at going right it is a vine blossoming 
into fruit. In other words there is a twofold dynamics in these metamorphic pictures of Blake's: 
they may be read in ороно directions; even the entering into the Door of Death is seen as 
an entering into Life, if one’s lamp is lit, — Ed. 
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script of "Wherefore hast thou shut me into the winter of human life" toward 
the demonic left.” 

One of the running arguments of Jerusalem centers on the concept of Pity. 
Although Los points out that God does not, can not, pity, he then decides 
that Pity shall yet have to join together that which was rent asunder. Intro- 
duced on plate 7, this argument too seems supported visually by interlinear 
drawings. In Book II, the step in the wrong direction in the concept of Pity 
is immediate and involves concepts of shame and jealousy. Plate 28 shows 
fish swimming away from one another; yet, accompanied by the continuous 
wave-like reversal, undertow, and surge forward of Blake's designs, by plate 
30 there are again indications in the text of a right direction argument: Los, 
considering Vala and sexual organization, returns to the furnaces to labour 
for salvation. This mobile commentary designed for the eye reaches its most 
dramatic expression in plate 48, where the confusions of the characters over 
sacrifice, over a heaven where "Friends Die for each other" and so make 
heaven the Place of Murder, is manifest both in the text and in the drawings. 

But plates 56 and 61, with their puffed and flowery lettering, on the other 
hand, suggest the healthy direction of the arguments, in the fashion of some 
plates with burgeoning vegetable and winged life. On plate 56, Los stands 
against the women. “I mind not your laugh: and your frown I not fear." In 
plate 61, Joseph learns to celebrate the Continual Forgiveness of Sins, and 
Mary, as Los in the former plate, bursts into song. Both plates involve a song, 
and the tone is more consistently lyrical than is usual to Jerusalem. The puf- 
fed lettering occurs once again in plate 88 to accompany Enitharmon’s “lul- 
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Frox PL 88 


ling Cadences,” but the lettering supports in this case only a “seeming,” a 
willful “right” direction. Note the bare, jagged tendrils at the line ends. 
Blake, besides using interlinear drawings to roughen or to speed the “run” 
of his lines, where they function often to halt tbe verse rhythm like some 
sort of distractedly visible hovering stress (pls 48, 61), uses them in the 
more unadorned plates, where they do not serve, as they do in the ornate 
ones, as interludes. In these simpler plates, if the interlinear drawings are be- 
7 Leftward movement is traditionally demonic. The dance of the Witches’ Sabbath is accom- 


panied by the chant, “From right to left! From right to left!” See, for instance, Dmitri Merej- 
kowski, Romance of Leonardo da Vinci, trans Herbert Trench (1912) 156. 
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ing “read,” they provide in the first place seconds of unexpected silence 
which should not be overlooked, for they may bear in them buried thought. 


10 “enslaved by another Mans" (a tendril 
spirals down from "Mans") 


82 "Merlin" (an oak leaf rises from the 
"n" — the oak is the Druidic, de- 
monic "poison" tree) 

50 "Expanding" (the word is supported 
by vegetation) 

77 “Pharisees” 

78 “viewing Jerusalem” 

79 “Druid Temples” 8 





Although occasionally these silent emendations simply indicate shifts in 
pace or subject, drawings of this family appear throughout as running, non- 
discursive emotional communication. It gives the reader the same sensation 
of suspended time as the moments of “silent prayer” after a rigorous sermon, 
moments that sometimes say all, sometimes nothing at all. 

The emotional response to the plate 50 tendril sprouting under the “p” of 
“Expanding” is direct. “Expanding” appears supported on wings. So on plate 
59 the vigorous sprouting from “Chaotic” repels Мане Shell. 
by its tormented vitality, as the concept of chaos 522 
repelled Blake. Undoubtedly I would go too far . жұ 
were I to remark that the word "Cloud" (pl 48) Pipers. 
associated with Christ sports a benign offshoot. In fate 5000s 
any event, Blake’s response to the sound and associations of words does ap- 
pear to translate itself with somewhat measurable consistency into visual, 
linear forms through which the emotional surcharge, as in a Leyden jar, 
flashes out in these suggestions of organic matter. 

These instances can’t be separated from the emotional context, for that is 
their province. In a sense, they furnish anagrams for the movement of the 
passions in the text. Yet again, although simply to assign meanings to the 
tendrilled words of the highly decorative plates seems to be impossible, there 
are, in the less ornate plates, caesuras that cease hovering and settle to alter 
the text itself. On plate 23 we find the stress falling sharply on a word that 
alone has only a negative metric count. Albion says: I have erred; I am 


8 On plate 79 there is an up-down contrast also. The line which alludes to America as once 
beheld but beheld no more terminates in a stem bending downward to a grape leaf. The line 
which alludes to the Druid Temples of the present ends in a stem curling upward to an oak 
leaf. “Patriarchal pomp & cruel pride” are in the ascendant; freedom is fallen, — Ed. 
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ashamed; and will never return more." From the word "will" а curious, 
delinquent vine flings itself into the margin and returns, providing an almost 
cosmically ironic stress on “will” even as Albion stresses “never.” Irony of 
this nature ranges from the comparative simplicity of the snake on plate 8 
(my "Work will be as kindly recieved" followed by the drawing of a snake- 
line) to the snaky drop from the word "pity" in plate 80. This snake- 
like line on "pity" tends to support a like interpretation of the coiled ten- 
dril of plate 38 into the center of which lead the words "pity, only. . . ." 
If so, the drawing visually relates pity once again to the embroglios, con- 
volutions, and descent into fuzzy thinking that are nurtured by sentimen- 
tality, particularly since this possibility habitually attends Pity in Blake's 
mind. 
Twice ironic appeal to the eye reaches major proportions. The irony in- 
үс is not so much cosmic as, I suspect, personally entertaining to Blake. 
анаа» The first on plate 12 crowns the labours mighty of the 
vast strength of Los. “What,” asks Blake, "are those 
M golden builders doing?” They are building Golgonooza 
Hi for Jerusalem out of the most socially acceptable sort 
Wj of brick; they do all the right sounding things; beams 
l| апа rafters of forgiveness rest on walls enamelled with 
| is "perfect in its 
А | building, ornaments & perfection." Its being so fashion- 
| able is to lure a fashionable Jerusalem, and indeed her 










юн ‘|| | | "body whose life is but a Shade" appears in the margin, 
esl | stylish, plumed, but all somewhat marred by the accom- 
r Я panying suggestion that she is batwinged.? 

sul | The second case in point is the figure of a small, rather 





wee, ; effeminate grace in the margin of plate 16. On plate’ 7 this 
ком Fr 18° small creature has a sturdier prototype. | 
The figure on plate 7 is promising; his left hand up and ; sake 
the right down indicates, says Wicksteed, the Way to A 
Salvation. Heroic labours are afoot between plate 7 and . % e 
plate 16, but the indications throughout have been that the an Mote. "m 
wrong methods of working out one's salvation have been Frox Pi 18 S 
used. Wicksteed says the figure of plate 16 is female, is Erin, and is, ap- 
parently, to be taken quite in the sober spirit. Yet no matter how huge the 
9 Joseph Wicksteed, in his Commentary of 1958 accompanying the Jerusalem facsimiles, says 


she is Vala. That identification would weaken my interpretation of her identity but not of 
the irony involved. 
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furnace used to produce perfection, if the wrong methods are used, a 
wan and listless copy of the ideal will, and does, result. 

Blake's interlinear drawings often appear to operate as syncopated 
emotional reactions, fluid and visualized to create an etheric body, or a halo, 
or a dimension of psychic space, in which his poem is cradled. Not to attempt 
a "reading" of them while reading Jerusalem is to lose much that is essential 
in terms of wit as well as color and design. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Norte: Blake used the same etched plates for all six extant copies of 
Jerusalem printed by himself, but he made material changes in some of the copies by 
additions and deletions in transparent and opaque color and India ink. Any extensive 
study of the interlinear and m an Башы would have to explore these variations. 
In the Rinder , most available in facsimile and therefore most likely to be consulted, 
Blake has often blackened important areas of his drawings, removing from sight such 
things as the Druid altar in the right corner of plate 69. On the other hand in the 
Morgan Library copy he made many small additions such as a flourish of leaves on 
plate 63 beside mention of “the Chaotic Rocks of the Druids” (a confirmation of the 
interpretation made above). An impressive small change is the addition of cloud out- 
lines to plate 48 around “Albion the Vortex of the Dead.” Here is a segment of this 
plate in the Rinder copy: 
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Additions to Blake's Library 


By Geraro E. BENTLEY, JR 
University of Toronto 


N AN impressive article on "Blakes Library" just a year ago (TLS, 
November 6th 1959), Sir Geoffrey Keynes listed "all the books that are 
certainly known to have been in Blake's possession, together with a few pos- 
sibilities.” I should like to move a few of the works which he mentioned 
only as possibilities into a new, probability, column, and to add some books 
which Sir Geoffrey's criteria excluded. The only evidence which Sir Geoffrey 
allowed was handwriting or a drawing identifiable as Blake's, examples of 
which have been found in twenty books.! The name “William Blake" written 
in a book was, however, not by itself sufficient proof of the poet's ownership 
of the book for Sir Geoffrey very rightly rejected some five books with “W. 
Blake" or "William Blake" inscribed in them which, on grounds of handwrit- 
ing or date, seem unlikely to have formed part of the poet's library. ( The fact 
that there were at least six other William Blakes working in London about 
1805 makes the need for caution all the more pressing.) These twenty books, 
then, clearly form but a small proportion of the "large collection of works" 
which (in a letter Sir Geoffrey quotes) Tatham reports Blake to have owned. 
The criteria which I have used are more varied and less strict than Sir 
Geoffrey's, but I think the poet's ownership of untraced copies of the follow- 


1 These consisted of 
1. The Tragedies of Aeschylus, tr R. Potter, 1779. 
2. Francis Bacon, Essays, 1797. 
3. James Barry, Ап Account of a Serles of Pictures, 1783. 
4. Bishop Berkeley, Siris, 1744. 
5. [Thomas Chatterton] Poems, 1778. 
6. [F. A. Chevrier] The Political Testament of the Marshal Duke of Belleisle, 1762. 
7. Dante, Inferno, tr H. Boyd, 1785. 
8. Homer, tr G. Chapman [1616]. 
9. J. C. Lavater, Aphorisms, 1788. 
10. (Т. Percy, ed] Reltques of Ancient English Poetry, 1765. 
11. Joshua Reynolds, Works, 1798. 
12. Swedenborg, Divine Love and Divine Wisdom, 1788. 
13. Swedenborg, Divine Providence, 1790. 
14. В. J. Thornton, tr The Lord's Prayer, 1827. 
15. [Horace Walpole] Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of England, 1792. 
16. Bishop Watson, Ап Apology for the Bible, 1797. 
17. [John and Charles Wesley] Hymns for the National Fast [1782]. 
18. 198 Wincklemann, Reflections on the Painting and Sculpture of the Greeks, tr Н. Fuseli, 
1 ; 


19. [John Wolcot] The Works of Peter Pindar, Esq., date unknown. 
20. Edward Young, Night Thoughts, 1796. 
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ing seventeen works may be taken as probable or certain. (A rather less 
certain list of an additional twenty-five works is given in footnote 7.) 


1 Robert Blair. The Grave, A Poem. Illustrated by Twelve Etchings executed 
from Original Designs. London: Printed by T. Bensley, Bolt Court, for the 
Proprietor, В. Н. Cromek, N° 64, Newman Street; and sold by Cadell and 
Davies, J. Johnson, T. Payne, J. White, Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, W. 
Miller, J. Murray, апа Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 1808. 

The publisher Cromek wrote to Blake's friend George Cumberland on August l4th 
1808 (British Museum Add MSS 36,501 £254): “With this you will receive the Book... 
[with] the Inventions of Blake. . . . I sent him 2 Copies, but he has not had the common 

oliteness to thank me for them." (In the light of the way Cromek had cheated him about 
fis designs, Blake’s silence is not, paps surprising.) Nothing is known of the further 
history of these two copies of the 1808 edition of Blair's Grave, but probably Blake gave 
away one copy to a young friend and kept the other. Subscription copies had already been 
sent to most of Blake's best friends and patrons, Butts, Cosway, Flaxman, Fuseli, Hayley, 
Humphrey, Malkin, Harriet Poole, Seagrave, Stothard, and the Rev Thomas. 


2 The Works of Jacob Behmen, the Teutonic Theosopher. [Tr J. Sparrow, J. 
Ellistone & H. Blunden, ed G. Ward & T. Langcake.] 

Volume I. Containing, I. The Aurora. II. The Three Principles. To which 
is prefixed, The Life of the Author. With Figures, illustrating his Principles, [by 
D. A. Freher] left by the Reverend William Law, M.A. London, Printed for 
M. Richardson, in Pater-noster Row. 1764. 

Volume II. Containing, I. The Threefold Life of Man. П. The Answers 
to Forty Questions concerning the Soul. III. The Treatise of the Incarnation: 
In Three Parts. IV. The Clavis: Or an Explanation of some principal Points 
and Expressions in his Writings. With Figures, illustrating his Principles, [by 
D. A. Freher] left by the Reverend William Law, M.A. London, Printed for 
M. Richardson, in Pater-noster Row. 1764. 

Volume III. Containing I. The Mysterium Magnum: Or an Explanation of 
the first Book of Moses, called Genesis: In Three Parts. II. Four Tables of 
Divine Revelation. With Figures, illustrating his Principles, [by D. A. Freher] 
left by the Reverend William Law, M.A. London, Printed for G. Robinson, in 
Pater-noster Row. 1772. 

Volume the Fourth. Containing, I. Signatura Rerum; the Signature of all 
Things. II. Of the Election of Grace; or, Of God's Will towards Man, com- 
monly called Predestination. III. The Way to Christ [discovered and de- 
scribed in the following treatises. I. Of True Repentance. IT. Of True Resigna- 
tion. III. Of Regeneration. IV. Of the Supersensual Life]. IV. A Discourse 
between a Soul hungry and thirsty after the Fountain of Life, the sweet love 
of Jesus Christ; and a Soul enlightened [Or, The Way From Darkness to True 
Illumination]. V. Of the Four Complexions. VI. Of Christs Testaments, 
Baptism, and the Supper. With Figures, illustrating his Principles, [by D. A. 
Freher] left by the Reverend William Law, M.A. London, Printed for G. 
Robinson, in Pater-noster Row. 1781. 

Tatham asserted positively (in the letter о above) that Blake owned works by 
Boehme, a fact long suspected but not provable until the discovery of Tatham's letter. In 
his Diary for December 10th 1825 (now tn Dr Williams's Library, London), Crabb Robin- 


son recorded a conversation with Blake: “Jacob Boehmen was spoken of as a divinely in- 
spired man ВІ: praised too the figures in Law's transl? as being very beautiful ^ Mich: 
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Angelo co? not have done better.” During Blake's lifetime these designs by D. A. Freher 
were printed only in the above edition of Bochme. We may therefore have some confidence 
that Blake tn fact owned these four expensive volumes, though his set has not survived? 


3 Edw. Bysshe. The Art of English Poetry Containing I. Rules for making Verses. 
II. A Collection of the most Natural, Agreeable, and Sublime Thoughts, viz. 
Allusions, Similes, Descriptions and Characters, of Persons and Things; that are 
to be found in the best English Poets. Ш. A Dictionary of Rhymes. The Third 
Edition, with large Improvements. London Printed for Sam. Buckley, at the 
Dolphin in Little Britain: 1708. 

In his Notebook Blake quoted PE awe from “Bysshes Art of Poetry,” from sections 
headed "Enjoyment" апа "Oak." 8 The facts that the passages are quite long, and that the 
Blakes were at home at the time (the Notebook entry 1s headed "South Molton Street") 
strongly suggest that in fact they owned this work. ` 

Since their copy has not survived, the question then is Which edition did they own? 
There were editions in 1702, 1705, 1708, 1710, 1714 (2 vols), 1718 (2 vols), 1724, 1725, 
1737, 1739 (2 vols) and 1762 (2 vols). The Blakes were using "a book," and since 
"Enjoyment" and "Oak" are tn different volumes in the two volume sets, we can probably 
eliminate the editions of 1714, 1718, 1739, and 1762 (unless bound singly). Within this 
limitation the choice of the Third Edition above is quite random. (Though see above, p 565.) 


4 Cennino Cennini. Trattato della Pittura messo in luce la prima volta con an- 
notazioni dal cavaliere Giuseppe Tambroni. Roma: Coi Torchj di Paolo Su- 
briucci, 1821. 

Linnell told Alexander Gilchrist (Life of William Blake, ed R. Todd, 1942, 360) “that 
the first copy of Cennino Cennini's book seen in England was the one I obtained from Italy, 
and gave to Blake." Blake made some annotations in the book, which were transcribed by 
5t Ellis (The Real Blake, London 1907, p 420) and reprinted in Keynes's editions of 
Blake's works, but the volume itself has not been traced. 


$ George Cumberland. Thoughts on Outline, Sculpture and. the System that 
Guided the Ancient Artists in Composing their Figures and SE Ac- 
companied with Free Remarks on the Practice of the Moderns, and Liberal 
Hints Cordially Intended for their Advantage. To which Are Annexed Twenty- 
Four Designs of Classical Subjects Invented on the Principles Recommended 
in the Essay. Ainso io son pittore. London: Printed by W. Wilson, St. Peter's- 
Hill, Doctor's-Commons; and Sold by Messrs. Robinson, Paternoster-Row; and 
T. Egerton, Whitehall. 1796. 


In an undated diary reference (BM Add MSS 36,518 #80), Cumberland wrote that he 
had given away nineteen bound copies of his Thoughts on Outline, including "1 [to] 


2 The make-up of this edition is extremely complex. Briefly, Law’s disciples set out to honor 
their master by publishing all they could flnd that he had written about Boehme. Unfortunately, 
they assumed that ev ndn his deck oc ta bis hanc wes ыша Бу Ып, 85 that шол 24 
the translations and designs in the edition are in fact Vu orig under the wrong name. 
The most important suppressed authorship is that of D. A. Freher. The disciples had cial 
problems as well, and the edition was not completed until a fifth volume was issued in Dublin 
in 1820. They also had textual problems. For instance, some copies of Volume ту have the 1775 
translation of The Way to Christ, some copies have another translation, and some have both. 
Further, some copies of the second volume omit "Volume n" (because it was printed first?), 
and the last words are altered to read: “Printed for Joseph Richardson, in Pater noster Row. 
1763.” In the face of these complexities we can only guess which variants Blake owned. 

8 The Complete Writings of William Blake, ed G. Keynes, London & N.Y. 1957, 440—441. 
"Enjoyment" is defined more explicitly by Dryden in this same section as "The secret Joys of 
sweet Coition.” 
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Mr Blake," who had engraved eight of the designs. The date of Ew ty robably 
August 1798. James Townly, who also а in Cumberland’s list, ed the donor 
for the book on September 2nd 1796 (BM Add MSS 36,498 #193); by November 22nd 
1796 Cumberland had registered the book at Stationers’ Hall; and on December 23rd 1796 
Blake wrote tardily to Cumberland thanking him for “the receit of your beautiful book.” 
It is unlikely that Blake ever saw the reissue of four of his plates in Cumberland’s Outlines 
from the Antients, which was announced as early as 1810, but which did not appear until 
the summer of 1829, two years after Blake’s death. 3 


Dante. La Comedia di Dante Aligieri con la Nova Espositione di Allessandro 
Vellutello. Vinegia, 1544. 

An anonymous visitor (writing of “William Blake; The Illustrator of The Grave, &c.,” 
Literary Gazette, Aug 18, 1827, 540) reported finding Blake working from “his Bible, a 
Sessi Velutello’s Dante, and Mr. Carey's translation.” The Vellutello Dante has not sur- 
vived, so that we cannot be sure whether it was the edition of 1544 or later editions of 1551, 
1564, 1571, 1578 or 1596, but the title at least should be confidently included in Blake's 
library, as should the translation of Cary. 


Dante. The Vision; or Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. Translated by the Rev. 
Henry Francis Cary, A.M. In Three Volumes. The Second Edition Corrected. 
With the Life of Dante, Additional Notes, and an Index. London: Printed for 
Taylor and Hessey, Fleet Street. 1819. 

Since Blake's copy of this work has not been traced, we cannot be sure which edition 
he owned. The first edition appeared in two fat and rather unpleasant 32mo issues in 1814, 
and though Shelley and Keats owned this edition it is probable that Blake did not, for his 
intensive work on Dante did not begin until about 1825. The only other edition durin 
Blake's lifetime, besides the one above, was published in Philadelphia in 1822, but it is o 
course unlikely that Blake saw this. The most probable edition, therefore, is that of 1819, 
which was only about five years old when he began his Dante illustrations. 


Jacob Duché. Discourses on Various Subjects. [2 vols.] London: Printed by 
J. Phillips and sold by T. Cadell, in the Strand. 1779. 

It seems likely that the "Mr. William Blake” in the list of subscribers is the poet, because 
Duché was known to two of Blake’s best friends, William Sharp, who was also a sub- 
scriber and who engraved the two plates, and John Flaxman (BM Add MSS 39,781 £126). 
Flaxman, Blake, and Sharp were all probably drawn to Duché because of his adherance 
to the ideas of Jacob Boehme, William Law, and Emanuel Swedenborg, particularly the last. 


John Gay. Fables. With a Life of the Author and Embellished with Seventy 
Plates. [2 vols.] London: Printed for John Stockdale, Piccadilly. 1793. 


The likelihood that the “Blake Mr.” in the subscription list to this work is the poet is 
increased to near certainty by the fact that six of the other seven engravers for this edition 
(Messrs Audinet, Granger, Lovegrove, Mazell, Skelton and Wilson) also appear in this 
list similarly shorn of their Christian names. 


William Gordon. The History of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment of the- 
Independence of the United States of America: Including an Account of the 
Late War; and of the Thirteen Colonies, from their Origin to that Period. In 
Four Volumes. London: Printed for the Author; and sold by Charles Dilly, in 
the Poultry; and James Buckland, in Pater-noster-Row. 1788. [Entered at Sta- 
tioner's-Hall] 

“William Blake esq” is listed among the British subscribers, and the poet's known interest 
in America at this time makes him a strong possibility. 
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13 


14 


15 


William Hayley. The Triumphs of Temper; А Poem: In Six Cantos. The Tenth 
Edition, Corrected. London: Printed for T. Cadell, jun. and W. Davies, in the 
Strand. 1799. 

J. T. Smith (Nollekens and his Times, London 1828, п 465-466) records a poem Hayley 
wrote in the copy of his Triumphs of Temper which had belonged to his son and which he 
gave to Blake in July 1800, and Gilchrist (ed Todd 125) identifies this as the "tenth edi- 
tion." Blake's copy itself has disappeared, but a draft of Hayley's poem is now in the 
library of Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Poems by the Rev. James Hurdis, D.D., Late Fellow of Magdalen College, and 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. [3 vols.] Oxford, 1808.* 


The likelihood that the “William Blake” in the subscription list is our poet is increased 
greatly by the fact that Blake’s erstwhile patron Hayley had been a good friend to Hurdis, 
and a subscriber to the 1808 Poems. 


Frederic [Heinrich Carl] Baron de La Motte Fouqué. Sintram and his Com- 
panions: A Romance. [Translated] From the German [by pe C, Hare]. 


London: C. & J. Ollier, Vere Street, Bond Street; and W: Blackwood, 
Edinburgh. 1820. 
Crabb Robinson wrote in his of his visit to Blake of December 7th 1820: “Не 


produced Sintram by Fouqué — [‘] This is better than my things! [']" Robinson’s implica- 
tion is that Blake owned a copy of this enormously pop work, but if so it has not sur- 
vived today. 


J. С. Spurzheim. Observations on the Deranged Manifestations of the Mind, 
or Insanity. With Four Copper Plates. London: Printed for Baldwin, Crad- 
dock, and Joy, 47, Paternoster-Row. 1817. 

Blake made notes on Spurzheim (whether separate or in the text is not clear) which 
were at one time inserted in the MS of his Four Zoas. The notes were transcribed by E. J. 
Ellis & W. B. Yeats in their edition of The Works of William Blake, Poetic, Symbolic, and 
Critical, London 1893, 1 155, and reprinted by Keynes in his editions of Blake's writtngs. 
Both the notes and the book have now disappeared. Blake may in fact have met S eim, 
for he was in London in the early summer of 1817, when he apes the list of "Persons 
recommended to inspect the Prints" under the care of Blake's friend J. T. Smith in the 
British Museum. 


J. С. Stedman. Narrative, of a five years’ expedition against the Revolted Ne- 
groes of Surinam, in Guiana, on the Wild Coast of South America; from the 
year 1772, to 1777: elucidating the History of that Country, and describing 
its Productions, Viz. Quadrupedes, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Trees, Shrubs, 
Fruits, & Roots; with an account of the Indians of Guiana, & the Negroes of 
Guinea. Illustrated with 80 elegant Engravings, from drawings made by the 
author. [2 vols.] London. Printed for J. Johnson, S* Paul's Church Yard, & 
J. Edwards, Pall Mall. 1796. 


Blake engraved sixteen impressive » plates for this work, and it is therefore virtually certain 
that the “Bike (Mr. Wm.) London” who appears in the subscription list is the poet. (The 
same subscription list was printed for the editions of 1806 and 1813, but clearly the sub- 
scribers received only the £s edition.) 


4 I have been unable to locate a copy of this work, but in D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. Wallis, 
The Prophetic Writings of William Blake, Oxford 1926, т 529, it is reported that "Blake's name, 


with those of Hayley, Edward Marsh . . . and others of the Felpham circle, appears among the 
subscribers. . . . " 
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16 C. H. Tatham. Three Designs for the National Monument pxoposed to be 
erected in Commemoration of the late Glorious Victories of the British Navy. 
London, 1802.5 


As Sir Geoffrey pointed out, the name of William Blake appears in the iption list 
for this work, and the likelihood that it is that of the poet is increased by the facts that 
he knew Tatham personally and had engraved Flaxman's designs for the same monument 
in 1799. 


17 Ann Yearsley, A Milkwoman of Bristol. Poems, on Several Occasions. London: 
Printed for T. Cadell, in the Strand. 1785. 


The fact that "William Blake Esq." appears among the eleven hundred subscribers is 
rather inconclusive. Blake was Leod. in other poets of humble social rank (such as 
Chatterton), in the Inhumanity of the Slave Trade (as Miss Yearsley's book of 1788 was 
called), and їп bluestockings such as his patroness Mrs Mathew, and her friend Mrs Mon- 
tague to whom there is a long introductory letter in the 1785 Poems. This book, however, 
teeters precariously on the balance between the probable and the possible. 


To these seventeen may be added a number of works about which there 
is a crucial uncertainty, either as to what edition Blake owned, or as to 
whether he actually owned'a work he is known to have used casually. This 
secondary list could clearly be significantly expanded, but a beginning may 
stimulate useful additions. Sir Geoffrey quotes a letter in which Tatham 
states that he received from Blake many "books well thumbed and dirtied 
by his graving hands, in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, and Italian, besides 
a large collection of works of the mystical writers, Jacob Behmen, Sweden- 
borg, and others." I know of no specific candidates for the Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew shelves, but it is likely that the Bible would have been in the center. 
When he was learning Greek with Hayley, in January 1803, Blake wrote his 
brother that "the Testament is my chief master," and probably the same was 
true of his Latin and Hebrew, which he was studying at the same time. Natu- 
rally he also owned one or more English Bibles, perhaps including the two 
for which he made illustrations — The Protestant's Family Bible (circa 
1781) and The Royal Universal Family Bible (circa 1782). Two of the 
Italian books were the Cennini and the Dante, and the French surely in- 
cluded "Voltaire, Moeurs de Nations. Tom 4" which Blake quotes in French 
at the beginning of his annotations of Reynold's Works, now in the British 
Museum.’ 

A few of the mystical books too can be identified with some degree of 
probability. Boehme's Works are given above, and Sir Geoffrey has traced 
Blake's own copies of Swedenborg's The Wisdom of Angels, concerning Di- 


5 І have been unable to locate a copy of this work. 

9 There were so many editions of Voltaire that it is virtually hopeless to try to identify Blake's, 
but the passage he quotes is accurately taken from “Chapit. Cent Sixieme. De Leon et de 
l'Eglise." 
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vine Love and Divine Wisdom, 1788, The Wisdom of Angels concerning the 
Divine Providence, 1790 (both translated by Dr N. Tucker). One witness 
(С. Trowbridge, “Blake and Swedenborg,” Morning Light, xxvi [1903] 119) 
reports having seen a "list of works to be studied" written by Blake on a 
sketch, and headed by Swedenborg's treatise On the Worship and Love of 
God. According to James Hyde (A Bibliography of the Works of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, London 1906), a translation of this [by Robert Hindmarsh?] 
was published in parts in the New Magazine of Knowledge, Vols т and n (1790 
and 1791). This was reprinted in Aurora, Vol 1 (1799), which in turn was 
reprinted as On the Worship and. Love of God (London: Printed at the Au- 
rora Press, by J. Hudson, no. 15, Cross Street, Hatton Garden) 1801. Another 
translation by J. Clowes was published in Manchester in 1816. Blake's in- 
terest in Swedenborg was liveliest about 1789, though it continued through- 
out his life. If Blake owned or read Swedenborg's Worship and Love of God, 
it was probably in the issues of 1790-91 or of 1801.” 


7 We may add some twenty-flve works which Blake certainly read carefully and which he prob- 
ably also owned. In the following list, an asterisk indicates that Blake illustrated the work, 
usually extensively: page references in parentheses refer to Complete Writings cited above. 

1. Joseph Addison, Cato (52). " "The wreck of matter & the crush of worlds' as in is 
quoted from Cato, Act V, Scene i; in the margin of three of Blake's Night Thoughts illus- 
trations are quotations from the same scene in a hand I do not recognize. 

2. *The Missionary Voyage (581). 

3. Francis Bacon, Advancement of Learning (477). 

4. Bell's Weekly Messenger, May 25, 1806 (863). 

5. *John Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. 

6. Edmund Burke, A Philosophical Enquiry into our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful 
(477). 

7. Lord Byron, Cain (clearly echoed in The Ghost of Abel). 

8. The Workes of Geffrey Chaucer, ed William Thynne (567, 588, 590, all identical). 

9. *Daniel Defoe, Robinson Crusoe. 

10. John Donne, “The Progress of the Soul” (M. Wilson, The Ltfe of William Blake, 1948, 
342 


11. *The Book of Enoch the Prophet, ed Richard Laurence, 1821, 

12. William Falconer, The Shipwreck, 1804 (843). 

13. William Gilpin, Three Essays, 1792 or 1794 (814). 

14. *Thomas Gray, Poems, 1790. 

15. Alexander Hay, The History of Chichester, 1805 (853). 

16. William Hayley, The Triumphs of Music, 1804 (853). 

17.*James Hervey, Meditations and Contemplations (52). 

18. Ben Jonson, Underwoods (B. Н. Malkin, A Father's Memoirs of his Child, 1806, p xxvii, 
xxxiv). 

19. John Locke, An Essay concerning Humane Understanding (477, 52). 

20. James Macpherson, Fingal (783, 389). 

21. *Milton, works (quoted everywhere). 

92. Oracle and True Briton, Oct 13, 1807 (865). 

23. Ovid, Metamorphoses (Tatham — The Letters of William Blake, ed A. G. B. Russell, 
1906, 32). 

24. Jane eid The Scottish Chiefs, 1810 (ibid, 1841 ed). 

25. Plato, Works (776). 
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It seems very likely that Blake owned copies of a few at least of the books 
for which he made engravings, beyond those with which his name is more 
clearly associated. In particular, he surely owned several books written or 
illustrated by his closest friends, for which he made engravings, and these 
might well include John Flaxman’s A Letter to The Committee for Raising 
the Naval Pillar, 1799; his The Iliad of Homer, 1805; and his Compositions 
from the Works Days and Theogony of Hesiod, 1817; [John] Henry Fuseli, 
Lectures on Painting, 1801; William Hayley's Essay on Sculpture, 1800; his 
Designs to A Series of Ballads, 1802 (this one is virtually certain, since Blake 
was also the chief printer, publisher, binder, and bookseller for it); his Tri- 
umphs of Temper, 1803; his Life, and Posthumous Writings, of William Cow- 
per, Esqr. [3 vols], 1803, 1804; his Ballads, 1805; and his Life of George 
Romney, Esq., 1809; and The Pastorals of Virgil [ed R. J. Thornton] 1821 
(Blake’s illustrations for Virgil were made under the enthusiasm and super- 
vision of John Linnell). To these may be added three works in which Blake 
would have had a special interest: Jacob Bryant, A New System, or, an 
Analysis of Ancient Mythology, [3 vols], 1774, 1775, 1776 (two editions); * 
Benj. Heath Malkin, A Father’s Memoirs of his Child, 1806, which included 
both a design and a eulogy of Blake; and Edward Young, The Complaint, and 
The Consolation; or, Night Thoughts [Nights I-IV out of nine], 1797, copies 
of which Blake apparently regularly colored and sold. 

It seems clear that at least two works occasionally said to have been in 
Blake’s library should not be so described with any confidence. One is Char- 
lotte Smith's Elegiac Sonnets, and Other Poems [2 vols] The Eighth Edition, 
London, 1797, in which “Mr. Blake" appears in the subscription list. The only 
possible associations with the engraver-poet are Hayley, to whom the book 
is dedicated and who took several copies, and Stothard, who designed the 
two plates. However, Blake's close association with Hayley did not come 
until three years after this date, and Stothard designed too many illustrations 
to boost the sale of all the books in which they appeared. The *Mr. Blake" 
here, without a given name, is possible but very indeterminate. 

А clearer case is W. Collier, Poems on Various Occasions; with Transla- 
tions from Authors in Different Languages. Dedicated, by Permission, To His 
Royal Highness Prince William of Gloucester. In Two Volumes. London: 
Printed by G. Sidney, Black-horse Court, for Cadell and Davies, Strand; and 
Robson, New Bond Street. 1800. Despite the fact that William Hayley and 
a number of his friends appear in the "List of Subscribers," we can be confi- 
dent that the ^W. Blake" who also appears there is not the right one, for he 


8 Blake cites Bryant confidently in his Descriptice Catalogue (Complete Writings 578). 
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is in a clear family group having nothing to do with the poet — ^Mr. Blake 
Mrs. Blake Mr. W. Blake Miss F. Blake Miss C. Blake." 

Even assuming quite modest proportions, Blake's library must have con- 
tained three or four hundred volumes. The thirty-seven titles which we can 
confidently identify therefore probably constitute only about ten percent of 
the total. It would be useful, however, if we could generalize about Blake's 
taste and life from his library. Are there any reasons for supposing that these 
thirty-seven books are a random sample, that they are representative of 
Blake's library as a whole? 

Yes, there is some ground to suppose so. Though Blake is known to have 
sold off his collection of engravings when poverty squeezed him most bitterly, 
and though he and Catherine moved into progressively smaller quarters, we 
do not know that he disposed of significant parts of his library before his 
death, and we may suppose from Tatham's description of his "large collec- 
tion" of mystical books alone that it still had some pretensions in the very 
last years of his life when Tatham knew him. Apparently, except for two or 
three books given or sold to the Linnells, Tatham got possession of most of 
Blake's books after Catherine's death in 1831, and sold them gradually over 
the years. Of the seventeen traceable books, Linnell and his wife certainly 
owned two and Palmer owned seven, at least three of which he acquired in 
1833. The only information we have of the history of these books, therefore, 
is that they were sold and given away during the last years of Blake's life 
and the first few years after his death. The paucity of the number of traceable 
books is probably due chiefly to two things: (1) Blake's reputation was mori- 
bund for the first thirty-six years after his death; and (2) books which he 
owned but did not annotate or sign (six of the annotated works have no 
signature) are rarely identifiable as his. These two factors are unlikely to have 
influenced the date or kind of books which have been traced. There seems to 
be no reason, therefore, why we should not generalize about Blake's library 
and taste, if we are suitably deterred by the smallness of the sample. 

We must, however, first eliminate the books which Blake was given, as we 
cannot be certain that Blake would have chosen them himself. We will there- 
fore have to ignore the Hayley (1788), Cumberland (1796), Blair (1808), 
and Cennini (1821). What can we make of the other thirty-three works? 

First, the contemporaneity of the books is quite remarkable. Only about 
seven of the titles might not have been bought new by Blake — the Sessi 
Vellutello Dante (16th century); the Chapman's Homer (1616); Bysshe’s 
Art of English Poetry (early 18th century); Bishop Berkeley's Siris (1744); 
Francois Antoine Chevrier's The Political Testament of the Marshall Duke 
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of Belleisle (1762); ° Winkelmann’s Reflections (1765); Percy’s Reliques 
(1765); '? and part of Boehme (Vols 1-10, 1764 and 1772). The rest of the 
books were published after Blake had become a young man, and the pattern 
of dates is most interesting: 1778, 1779 (two), 1782, 1783, 1785 (two), 1788 
(three), 1790, 1792, 1793, 1796 (two), 1797, 1798 (two), 1802, 1808, 1817, 
1819?, 1820, 1827, and unknown. Blake apparently had no particular taste 
for antiquarian books, or for books for their own sake. His books were “well 
thumbed" and not beautiful. Even the old authors whom he owned — Aes- 
chylus, Dante, Bacon — were often in conspicuously modern dress. Partly 
this contemporaneity is a result of the sources of our information — naturally 
books with William Blake in their subscription lists and books given by their 
authors to Blake are bound to be of bis own time, or be rejected from this 
list on chronological grounds alone. However, it seems evident that Blake 
was far more influenced in his choice of books by what he could buy new at 
the shops of contemporary publishers like his friend Joseph Johnson than he 
was by fading splendors he could get from antiquarian dealers like his em- 
ployer Richard Edwards. 

. Secondly, if we can assume that, for those after 1778, Blake bought these 
works within about five years of their publication," the acquisition of his 
library coincides strikingly but naturally with the period of his known pros- 
perity. From the time he finished his apprenticeship, in 1779, until the clear 
failure of his Night Thoughts, about 1798, Blake's income, social position and 
artistic success were continually rising. This is the time we would naturally 
expect him to make a solid start on his library. Further, we would expect 
him to buy relatively few books when he was isolated at Felpham from 1800 
to 1803, and we would anticipate few acquisitions as his fortunes declined 
from 1804 on. What we should not expect is the drastic decline in book 
buying which seems indicated by our figures. After 1798, during the last 
thirty years of Blake's life, we have records of only about six books which 
he bought or subscribed to. If these six represent about sixty actually added 
to his library, the average is only two a year, slowing down to fewer than 
one a year during the period 1803 to 1817, for which we find only one book 
certainly acquired. Perhaps the economic drought was more debilitating 
than we have recognized. 


э The Political Testament is now in the collection of Charles E. Feinberg of Detroit. 
10 This is now, according to M. R. Lowery, Windows of the Morning, New Haven & London, 
1940, p 160, in the Wellesley College Library. 

11 The only works whose acquisition Blake dated are Wesley's 1782 Hymns (1790); Walpole's 
1792 Catalogue (1795); and Watson's 1797 Apology (1798). These are close enough to publi- 
cation dates to support the general hypothesis above. 
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On the other hand, perhaps Blake's taste in books had been pretty well 
set by the time he was fifty. Blake was perfectly capable of spending his 
dinner money on paint, or on an old engraving, and there were always 
some books to be bought for a few pence. At fifty he was not poorer than 
he had been as an unpaid apprentice of twenty-one. Poverty might restrict 
but it could not destroy his capacity and will to buy and read new books. 
Apparently, therefore, Blake's interest in books of his own time, in literature 
in general, declined markedly after about 1800 — perhaps because of his 
association with a really successful poet, William Hayley. In his years of 
young manhood Blake bought and absorbed the books that were stirring the 
poetic world of his time, such as Chatterton and Percy's Reliques, but we do 
not know that he read Wordsworth or Byron or knew Coleridge until the last 
few years of his life. We know from other kinds of information that Blake’s 
own. creative interests were turning markedly from literary expression to 
painting and engraving, and indeed one of the great difficulties with his last 
long Prophecies, The Four Zoas, Milton, and Jerusalem, is that he had to a 
distressing degree lost interest in poetic form. The important literary influ- 
ences upon Blake that have been traced with confidence, such as Boehme, 
Swedenborg, the 18th century mythologists, the Bible, and 17th and 18th 
century poets (Jonson, Young, Chatterton) and philosophers (Bacon, Locke, 
Berkeley, Newton) — all these influences make themselves first felt by 1800. 
Blake modified and refocused his ideas and his intellectual inheritance after 
1800, but he did not take up distinctly new ideas after that time. The great 
period of Blake’s art began about 1795, but his poetry lost poetic coherence 
as his paintings and engravings gained it. In poetry Blake never surpassed, 
and rarely again achieved, the tightly controlled clarity of Urizen and Songs 
of Experience of 1794. In art, Blake’s most undoubted triumphs came with 
the Job and Dante drawings and engravings of 1825-1827, and his whole 
artistic life may be seen as building to this crescendo. This extraordinary 
pattern was apparently echoed in Blake’s library. After 1800, Blake’s library 
and his interest in new ideas and books were relatively stagnant. 


A Chronological List of Emerson's American 


Lecture Engagements 


By WitLLiAM CHARVAT 
Ohio State University 


PART III 


1856 


Jan1 Rock Island, Ш (Young Men's e 
Association) England and the Englis 
$40 
_ He enunciates “startling ideas without seem- 


stop too suddenly, aitbough "his lecture occupied 
about one and one half hours." Scott 


Jan2 LaSalle, Ш $20 


Jan3 Dixon, Il Beauty $40 
Said а reporter, his style is “most miserable.” 
Wrote Emerson, though they are kindly, “іп all 
that is called cultivation they are only ten years 
old.” Rusk v 4 
Jan4 Freeport, Ш (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Beauty $40 
‘Vastly superior to any lecture we have yet 
had," but none of the magnetism important in 
popular oratory. Rusk v 4 


Jan 5 Galena, Ill (Young Men's Association) 
Influence, Civilization and Power of Eng- 
lend $40 


Jan? Belvidere, Ш Beauty $40 
Emerson wrote: “Winter in Illinois has a 
long whip. To cuddle into bed is the only 
refugo in these towns," Rusk v 6 
Jan9 Beloit, Wisc Beauty $40 
Newspaper: For the money we pay eastern 
lecturers, we could do better with talent 


than anything we have heard this season. 
Schorer 


Jan 10 Janesville, Wisc $37 

Jan11 Waukesha, Wisc (Philomathen So- 
clety) $30 

PJan 13 Chicago, Ill 

Jan 16 Galesburg, Ш $50 

Janl7 Peoria, Ш $50 


Jan 19 Ann Arbor, Mich Beauty $25 


An audience of university students. ‘Best 
lecture of the course.” Wasung 


Jan21 Adrian, Mich $30 
PJan 22 Sandusky, Ohio 


Jan 23 Cleveland, Ohio ( Library Association) 
Beauty $50 
“No theatrical flourishes, no pulpit 
tions, no oratorical displays." Unintelligible, but 
audience “felt the presence of an intellectual 
glant." Mead 


Jan y^ Columbus, Ohio (Atheneum) Beauty 
0 


affecta- 


‘Transcendental . . . 
the practica." Mead 


Jan 25 Akron, Ohio (Young Men's Associa- 
Чоп) Beauty $25 
uc eu one must guess at the “ргас- 
Jan 26 Hudson, Ohio Probably Beauty $25 
PJan 28 Ravenna, Ohio 
PJan 29 Salem, Mass 
Jan 31 Worcester, Mass $25 
Feb 4 Taunton, Mass $20 
PFeb5 Danvers, Mass 
Feb 6 Gloucester, Mass $27 
Feb7 Wrentham, Mass $20 


Feb 10? Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Works and 
Days $25 


Feb 11? Hallowell, Me 

Feb 12 Gardiner, Me 

Feb 13 Bath,Me $40 

PFeb 15 Bangor, Me (Mercantile Associa- 
tion) 


yet with . . . much of 


$30 
$30 


Feb 15 Augusta, Me $35 
Pc Feb 19 Berkshire, Mass 


Feb 20 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Stone- 
henge 
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Feb 22 or 95 West Newton, Mass $15 


Feb 26 South Danvers, Mass (Peabody Insti- 
tute) $25 


Feb 27 Harvard, Mass $15.20 

Feb 28 New Bedford, Mass $25 
Mar4 Lincoln, Mass $10 or $20 
Mar5 Cambridge, Mass $25 

Mar 6 Exeter, Mass $30 

Mar 11 Great Barrington, Mass $30 
Mar12 Lee, Mass $30 

Marl3 Pittsfield, Mass $30 

Mar 14 North Adams, Mass $30 
Mar20 Hanova, NH $40 


Six private lectures, Boston, Freeman Place 
Chapel. $772.36 (grossP) 


Mar 27 Boston, Mass No 1 English Ctoili- 
zation 


Apr3 Boston, Mass No 2 France 

Apr9 Boston, Mass No3 Beauty 

Арт 17 Boston, Mass No 4 Signs of the 
Times 


Apr 94 Boston, Mass No 5 Poetry 

May 1 Boston, Mass Мо 6 The Scholar 

May 26 Concord, Mass The Assault on Mr. 
Sumner 

Sep 10 Cambridge, Mass Speech at the 
Kansas Relief Meeting 

Marlborough, Mass $20 

Watertown, Mass $20 

South Reading, Mass $20 

Nov17 West Newton, Mass $20 

Nov 18 Concord, Mass (Social Circle) 

PNoo 19 Danbury, Conn 

c Nov 20 New Haven, Conn (Institute) $50 

РМоо 21 Danbury, Conn 

PDec 2 Roxbury, Mass 

Dec8 Taunton, Mass $20 

Dec8 Groton, Mass $20 


Oct 23 
Nov 12 
Noo 13 
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Dec10 Lynn, Mass (Library Association) 
Life $25 


Dec 12 
Dec 15 
Dec 16 
Dec 17 
Dec 18 
Рес 19 
Dec 22 
Dec 23 
Dec 24 
Dec 25 
?Dec 28 
Dec 29 
Dec 30 
Dec 31 


Newburyport, Mass $25 
Malden, Mass $20 
Cambridgeport, Mass $25 
Whitinsville, Mass $25 
Blackstone, Mass $20 
Taunton, Mass 
New Bedford, Mass $50 
Lincoln, Mass $10 
Waltham, Mass $20 
South Danvers, Mass $25 
Wrentham, Mass 
North Bridgewater, Mass $40 
Fitchburg, Mass $27 
Cambridge, Mass $25 


1857 
Jan2 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) The Times 
PJan5 Woburn, Mass 
Jan6 Concord,NH $30 
Jan8 Paterson,NJ $40 


Jan9 Philadelphia, Pa (People's Literary In- 
stitute) Conduct of Life $60 


Jan 13 Buffalo, NY (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) $50 


Janl4 Cortland,NY $40 


Jan15 Rochester, NY (Atheneum and Me- 
chanics’ Association) Conduct of Life 
$50 

A large audience was held "with a sort of 
fascination" by the “intensely Emersonian” per- 
formance. Twice the gas lamps went out. Horace 
Greeley was on the platform and so the 
crowd that “Т could scarcely keep (them) quiet 
to hear my abstractions. . . . Catch me carrying 
Greeley into my lecture again! . . . I had as 
lief travel with Barnum.” Rusk v 56 


Jan16 Syracuse, NY (Franklin Institute) 
Objects of Life $50 


Jan 19 ты саны Ohio (Atheneum) Con- 
duct of Life 
For a newspaper par parody о s the lecture see 
Mead 40-41. “Тһе teaching of Mr. Emerson . . 
is pernicious, and tends to evil.” Mead 42, 
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Jan 90 Columbus, Ohio Poetry $40 

Jan 22 Chicago, Ill (Yo Men's Associa- 


ton) Conduct of Life $70 
Jan23 Waukegan, Ш $27- 
PJan 26 Lafayette, Ind 


Jan27 Cincinnati, Ohio (Young Men’s Mer- 
cantile Library Association) Conduct of 
Life $100 

“Mr. Emerson is a tall man, full six feet 
high, but slender and bony .. . his plain suit of 
ill-fitting black . . . his nose large, and his eye- 
brows у агоһей and meeting, He rarely 
looks his full in the face, but... has a 
habit of turning his eyes backward as though he 
desired to look in at himself. . . . He stands at 
an acute angle toward his audience . . . and has 
barely a gesture beyond the motion of the left 
hand at his side, as if the intensity of his thought 
were escaping, Hke the electricity of a battery, 
at that point... . His voice із full, strong, and 
rich, but he speaks with a sort of hesitation...” 
To attempt to report his lecture “would be like 

g soda-water to a friend the moming 
after it was drawn, and asking him how he 
relished it.” Mead 49-43 


Jan 28 Sandusky, Ohio (Cosmopolitan Art 
Association) Beauty $50 
Jan 29 Cleveland, Ohio (Young Men's Li- 
brary Association) Conduct of Life $50 
“Brilliant,” but much of it was “ап insult 
to humanity, and productive of nothing but 
wrong sentiments," Mead 44—45 


Pan 30 Covington, Ky 
Four lectures, Cincinnati, Unttarian Church. 
$330. Managed by M. D. Conway. 

Jan 31 Cincinnati, Ohio No 1 Beauty 

Feb2 Cincinnati, Ohio No 2 Poetry 

Feb 4 Cincinnati, Ohio No З Works and 

Days 
Feb6 Cincinnati, Ohio No 4 The Scholar 


Same as lecture at Williamstown and Am- 
herst in 1854 and 1856. 


Febll Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Works and 
Days $25 

Feb 12 New York (Youn 
Union) Conduct of Life $100 

Feb l3 Jersey City, М] $30 

ЕеЬ 18 Manchester, NH Works and Days 
$29 

Feb24 Wrentham, Mass $20 


Feb 27 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) The Days 
and the Hours 
Lyceum Records: “One of his very best.” 


Men’s Christian 
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Feb 27? Newport, RI $20 

Mar3 Roxbury, Mass $25 

Mar6 Charlestown, Mass $25 

Mar 16 Brighton, Mass $15 

Mar 18 Gloucester, Mass $28 
Мағ95 Milton, Mass $15 

Mar 26 Worcester, Mass $25 

Mar 31 Nantucket, Mass $30 

Aprl Nantucket, Mass $30 

PApr? Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Memory 
Apr 15 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 
Apr16 Newport, RI $40 

Oct 28 Watertown, Mass $25 

Oct 29 Nantucket, Mass $50 

Noo 10 Concord, Mass (Social Circle) 
Noo 13 от 21  Winchendon, Mass $25 
PDecl Taunton, Mass 


Dec2 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Walking 


This may be the leoture Cabot (п 761) en- 
titles Country Life. Summary. 


Dec8 Woburn, Mass $20 


Decl4 Westminster, Mass (Society of La- 
dies) $17.50 


ес 16 Amherst, Mass (Amherst Students’ 
Association) The Beautiful in Rural Life 
(Country Life as on Dec 2?) $30 


Гес17 New Haven, Conn (Young Men's In- 
stitute) Country Life $50 


Dec 22 New Bedford, Mass (Lyceum) $50 
Dec 23 Melrose, Mass $20 

PDec 24 Bartol, Mass 

Dec 25 Newburyport, Mass $25 


1858 


Jan12 Littleton, Mass Walking $10 
Jan 19 Bedford, Mass $12 


Jan 20 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Finer Rela- 
tions of Man to Nature $25 


PJan 26 Taunton, Mass 


Feb2 Philadelphia, Pa (People’s Literary In- 
stitute) sv 
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Feb 3 Philadelphia, Pa Works and Days 
For benefit of Union Temporary Home 


Feb 9 Chicopee Falls, Mass (Lyceum) 920 
Feb10 Springfield, Mass $40 


Six lectures, Boston, Freeman Place Chapel. 
$884.08. After иро miscellaneous lectures 


Cabot п 763—766 
Mar3 Boston, Mass No 1 Country Life 
Mar 10 Boston, Mass No 2 Works and Days 


Mar 17 Boston, Mass No 3 Powers of the 
Mind 


Mar 24 Boston, Mass No 4 Natural Method 
of Mental Philosophy 


Mar 31 Boston, Mass Моб Memory 
Apr7 Boston, Mass No 6 Self-possession 


Apr 16 Worcester, Mass (Mechanics’ Hall) 
x (plus, apparently, $20 additional for 
this lecture and that of Apr 23, from H. 

G. O. Blake of Worcester 


Apr20 Lynn, Mass $25 

Арт 23 Worcester, Mass (Brinley Hall) An- 
edt | ш to the Processes of the 

Apr 28 dim Mass $25 

РМау 4 Jamaica Plain, Mass 

Sep 29 Concord, Mass (Middlesex County 
Fair) Man with the Hoe 
"i publication, see Rusk v 118 and Cabot x 

?Oct 28 Bangor, Me 


Nov 3 Concord, Mass (Social Circle) 


Five lectures, “Conduct of Life" series, Salem 
Lyceum. $151 


Nov4 Salem, Mass Nol 

Nov9 Salem, Mass No2 

Моо 11 Selen, Mass No3 

Моо 16 Salem, Mass No4 

Noo 17 Peterboro, МН (Lyceum) $30 
Моо 18 Salem, Mass No5 

Моо 19 Billerica, Mass $10 


PDec6 Lynn, Mass 
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Dec7 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) $75 
Рес 9 от10 Burlington, Vermont $40 
Decl4 Hartford, Conn Success $50 


Dec15 Brooklyn, NY (Brooklyn College 
Hospital) 


Dec16 Philadelphia, Pa (People’s Institute) 
Law of Success $100 


Dec 22 Toronto, Canada (Ontario Literary 
Association) Law of Success $75 


Dec23 Hamilton, Canada (Mercantile Li- 
brary) Works and Days $100 


Dec 29 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Good in Evil 
and Conduct of Life $25 


Dec 30 East Boston, Mass $15 


1859 


Jan4 Baltimore, Md (Mercantile Library As- 
sociation) Law of Success $100 


Jan11 Brooklyn, N Y (Mercantile Library) 
Country Life $50 


Jan 13 Albany, МҮ (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Town and Country $50 


Jan 14 Aubum,NY Success $30 

Jan15 Cortland, NY Success $30 

?Јап18 Batavia, NY Town апа Country 

Jan 20 Cleveland, Ohio (Library Association) 
Success $50 


A man of massive intellect but no lecturer. 
“We had quite as lief see a perp 
behind a lecture-desk as Emi 
not the man to talk to the 
about the ‘Law of Success." 


Jan 24 "Taunton, Mass $20 


Jan 25 Boston, Mass (Burns Festival) Robert 
Burns 


Jan 28 Providence, RI (Franklin Institute) 
$50 


Mead 47-48 


Jan 27 South Danvers, Mass (Peabody Insti- 
tute) $25 


Jan 30 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
$35 


Jan31 Brighton, Mass $20 

Four lectures, Lynn, Maes $50 for the series 
Febl Lynn,Mass Nol 
Feb2 Grafton, Mass $20 
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Feb3 Auburndale, Mass 
Feb8 Lynn, Mass No2 


Feb9 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Law of Suc- 
cess 


PFeb 15  Cambridgeport, Mass 

PFeb 24 Bangor, Me 

Feb 27 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
$50 


$20 


Mar 8 Lynn, Mass No3 


Six private lectures, Boston, Freeman Place 
E аре, ani Muso Hall $687.85. Summaries 
Mar 23 Boston, Mass No 1 Law of Success 
Mar 29 Lynn,Mass No4 

Mar 30 Boston, Mass No 2 Originality 
Apr6 Boston, Mass No З Clubs 

Apr13 Boston, Mass No 4 Art and Criticism 
Apr 20 Boston, Mass No 5 Manners 

Apr 26 Boston, Mass No 6 Morals 

May 1 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) $50 
May 8 Blackstone, Mass (Free Society) $21 
May 15 Natick, Mass $20 


May 22 Boston, Mass ( Parker Fraternity, Mu- 
sic Hall) The Superlative, or M Tem- 
perance $50 


Jun 12 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity, Mu- 
sic Hall) $50 


Jul3 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 950 
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Aug 29 Boston, Mass Speech at Dinner to 
O. W. Holmes (on his birthday) 


Oct2 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity, Mu- 
sic Hall) Natural and Moral Beauty | $50 


Nov8 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity, Mu- 
sic Hall) Courage $100 


Noo9 Natick, Mass $20 


Моо 13 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity, Mu- 
sic Hall) Domestic Life $50 


Моо 15 Newton, Mass (Lyceum) $20 
?Noo 17 Abington, Mass 


Моо 18 Boston, Mass (Tremont Temple) Re- 


marks at meeting for relief of family of 
John Brown 


Моо 22 Concord, Mass (Social Circle) 
PNov 29 Bedford, Mass 


Dec2 Concord, Mass Speech on the day of 
John Brown’s execution 


Dec 4 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) Mor- 
als $50 


Dec 5 
Dec 6 


Newton Centre, Mass 
Lynn,Mass $25 
Dec7 Danbury, Conn $30 
Dec8 Greenfield, Mass $30 
Dec12 Malden, Mass $20 
Dec 21 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Manners 


$20 


Dec 22 Sterling, Mass Manners, or Success 
$12 


Dec 25 (morning) Boston, Mass ( Parker Fra- 
ternity) Conversation $50 


Dec 28 Norwich, Conn $40 


(To be continued) 


Recent and Forthcoming Publications 


of The New York Public Library 


NOW AVAILABLE* 
Look to the School. By William E. Spaulding. R. R. Bowker Memorial Lecture 
No 21. 952 
Children's Books 1910—1960. 25ё by mail 
A Checklist of Additions to Evans’ American Bibliography in the Rare Book Room 


of The New York Public Library. Compiled by Lewis M. Stark and Maud D. 
Cole (122 p) $3.50 


The Fine Art of Printing: An address delivered before a convention of The Amer- 
ican Library Association at Berkeley, California in 1915. By T. M. Cleland 
(24 p, illus) 75¢ 

Some Twentieth Century American Composers: A Selective Bibliography. By John 
Edmunds and Gordon Boelzner 
Vol I with Introductory Essay by Peter Yates (57 P 8 plates) $1 
Vol П with Introductory Essay by Nicolas Slonimsky (56 p, 12 plates) $1 

The Four Styles of a Decade (1740-1750). [Palladian, Chinese, rococo, Gothic] 
By Oliver F. Sigworth (34 p, profusely illus) $1 

Famed for Dance: Essays on the Theory and. Practice of Theatrical Dancing in 
England, 1660-1740. By Шап Купе Fletcher, Selma Jeanne Cohen, Roger 
Lonsdale (64 p, 8 plates) $1 

Chekhov in English 1949-1960. Compiled by Rissa Yachnin (11 p) 25 

Wordsworthian Criticism 1945-1959: An Annotated Bibliography. Compiled by 
Elton F. Henley and David H. Stam (62 p) $2 


Japanese Journals in Science and Technology: An Annotated Checklist. By George 
S. Bonn (119) $2 


IN THE PRESS 


The Contents of the Basket and other Papers on Children’s Books and Reading. 
Edited by Frances Lander Spain. About 96 pages 


Interior Design and Decoration, A Bibliography. Compiled for the American In- 
stitute of Decorators by Gertrud Lackschewitz 


The English Bible in America 1777-1957. Compiled by Margaret T. Hills. Jointly 
published by The New York Public Library and the American Bible Society 


Emersons American Lectures. By William Charvat 
Annual Report and Statistical Annual Report, 1959-1960. 


ж Order ffom Public Relations Office, NYPL, 5th Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, М,Ү. 
The Lib ays postage and delivery charges. Orders amounting to less than $5 should be 
accompanied by check, stamps, or money order; larger orders эй be billed. 
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Annual Report of The New York Public Library 
| July 1, 1959 — June 30, 1960 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


HEN Тнк New Yonk Ровыс Lrsrary took stock of itself in a Ten 

Year Report for the period 1946-1956, certain needs were emphasized 
above all others. Preservation of the collections and lack of space were of 
primary concern to the Reference Department. The Circulation Depart- 
ment regarded as imperative the development of its collections of books, 
films, and recordings to meet public demand and the increase of its staff in 
order to extend hours of service, meet the requirements of peak use periods, 
and expand specialized services. The underlying need in both Departments 
was for additional funds. It is gratifying to report progress in meeting 
some of these exigencies. The Library has moved forward in other areas, 
too, as will be indicated by the separate accounts of departments and offices. 


Preservation of the Reference Department's Collections 


The Reference Department began microfilming materials from its col- 
lections for the purpose of preservation in the mid-thirties, but it was not 
until 1950 that a sizeable program of preservation microfilming got under 
way. By 1956 the Photographic Service was producing annually about 
920,000 frames of negative microfilm of material from the Library's own col- 
lections at a cost of $35,000. The appropriation was increased in 1957—58 to 
$65,000 and in 1959-60 to $100,000, an amount equal to one-third of the 
general book fund for new acquisitions. An appropriation of $150,000 has 
been made for this work during 1960-61. In 1959-60 the Photographic Serv- 
ice produced almost two and three-quarter million frames of negative micro- 
film, thd equivalent of five and a half million pages. In addition, the Reference 
Dep ent has added to its collections a considerable quantity of commer- 
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cially available microfilm and microreproductions of other types, often to 
replace deteriorating materials. 

As helpful as microforms may be, they are not suitable for all types of 
material, especially books which are consulted frequently. With new devel- 
opments in electrostatic printing, it has become economically feasible to 
reproduce books in a size approximating the original. A microfilm negative 
is made and then "printed" rapidly in enlarged form on a continuous roll of 
regular book paper. During the fiscal year 1959-60 the Reference Depart- 
ment was able to embark on a program to replace some of its deteriorating 
materials with electrostatic copies of the originals, sometimes on paper of 
better quality than that on which the materials had been printed originally. 

Recent research on the durability of paper may contribute much toward 
helping solve the problem of deterioration for libraries in the future. In the 
meantime, the Library has the problem of trying to preserve a great part of 
the printed record of the century which has now passed since the introduc- 
tion of wood pulp paper. 

But deterioration was not the only preservation problem. During the year 
the hazards of fire presented themselves as more distinct possibilities than 
had been supposed. When the installation of sprinklers was recommended, 
an age-old question came immediately to mind: in the case of books, may not 
water cause more irreparable damage than fire? The Library and the Fire- 
men's Mutual Insurance Company decided to put the question to a test. 

Twenty-three thousand discarded books were burned on December 17 to 
observe how books burn when shelved in a stack structure similar to that 
in the Librarys Central Building and to determine the extent of damage 
caused by both fire and water. It was probably the first time in history that 
books have been burned in the interest of helping preserve human thought. 
There were two tests: one with sprinklers, and one without. There appears 
to be no question about the fact that under conditions such as those which 
exist in the Central Building, where bookstacks have been installed in a 
multi-tiered construction rather than on fire-resistant floors, water would do 
less over-all damage than fire. As a result, the City has approved a plan to 
install sprinklers in the Central Building over the next three-year period. 
A number of steps have been taken in the meantime to prevent fire and to 
control any fire that may occur. 


Space 
А. first important step toward solving the space problem was taken with 
the purchase of a large building located at 521—531 West 43rd Stredt in the 
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Borough of Manhattan. This excellent building consists of six stories and a 
basement and provides space of approximately 210,000 square feet, or about 
30,000 square feet per floor. The building's floor load of 250 pounds per square 
foot and air-conditioning in almost half the area make it exceptionally adapt- 
able to the Library's purposes. 

With three large buildings in mid-Manhattan — the Central Building, 
the Donnell Library, and the newly-acquired building on 43rd Street — it 
became desirable to study their possible uses in relation to one another and 
in connection with expansion of the collections and proposed extension of 
services. In partnership with the City of New York, the Library has under- 
taken an architectural and engineering survey of the three buildings to serve 
as a basis for planning a redistribution of operations and services in mid- 
Manhattan. 


Branch Library Building and Rehabilitation Program 


Considerable progress can be reported on the branch library building and 
rehabilitation program. Three new branches (Francis Martin, Allerton, and 
Grand Concourse) have been built as Capital Budget projects since 1956, 
the last two during the present year. Two others (Dongan Hills and Jerome 
Park) have begun operations in rented quarters. This brings to eighteen the 
number of new branch libraries which have been established since the City 
Planning Commission made its report in 1945. A nineteenth (Castle Hill) 
will open in rented quarters in 1961. 

Three of the older branches are, or are soon to be, in new quarters. Kings- 
bridge moved to a new rented building in 1959, and Hamilton Fish Park to 
a new City-owned building in 1960. Bloomingdale Branch will also open in 
a new City-owned building before the calendar year ends. In addition, four 
of the six buildings scheduled for rehabilitation in the Ten Year Report have 
now been rehabilitated; two others are in the process of rehabilitation. 


Circulation Department Bookstock and Staff 


During the three years since 1956, the Circulation Department has been 
able to increase its bookstock by close to a quarter of a million volumes, bring- 
ing the total this year to 2,904,484. This included book collections for five 
new branch libraries and did little to answer the general demand for more 
books, films, and recordings for home use. Unhappily there was little increase 
in staff during this period, and the professional staff was depleted by as much 
as from eight to nine per cent because of steady vacancies. For these reasons 
it has been impossible to extend services and increase branch library hours 
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as needed, and there are still vexatious delays during peak periods. Prospects 
for more books and other materials brightened as the result of additional 
financial assistance from the State of New York beginning in 1960-61, and 
higher salary scales adopted by the City in July 1960 promise to attract 
much-needed professional staff. 


Finances 

The Library’s deficit, which grew from $64,000 in 1951-52 to $421,519 in 
1958-59, was reduced in 1959-60 for the first time in eight years. Greater 
income from investments, unexpected savings, and increased annual gifts 
account for the reduction of the deficit to $300,537. 

During the year, the State of New York enacted legislation increasing 
financial assistance to libraries. The State Education Law was amended to 
provide full implementation of the recommendations of the Commissioner 
of Education’s Committee on Public Library Service which had reported 
in 1957 and whose recommendations had been only partially enacted into 
law in 1958. Under the new law, library systems receive from the State an 
annual grant of thirty cents per capita; full reimbursement of expenditures 
for books, periodicals, and binding exceeding thirty cents per capita but not 
exceeding fifty cents; and $15,000 for each county served by a multi-county 
system. The new legislation also increased the amount guaranteed the Refer- 
ence Department of The New York Public Library from $150,000 to $400,000 
per year. This welcome additional aid from the State will be budgeted begin- 
ning in 1960-61. 


Looking Ahead 
COMMITTEE ON REFERENCE AND RESEARCH LIBRARY RESOURCES 


The State Education Department’s continued interest in the improve- 
ment of library service is especially heartening. In January the Director was 
pleased to accept an invitation to serve on a committee established by the 
Commissioner of Education to develop a program for better and more effec- 
tive reference and research library resources. The need for study in this area 
had been indicated by the findings of two previous committees working in 
different but closely related fields — the Regents’ Committee on Integration 
of College and University Library Resources, which reported in 1954, and 
the Committee on Public Library Service, reporting in 1957. 

The new Committee has been asked to inquire into such matters as the 
character and source of existing and potential demands for library informa- 
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tion services of a more advanced nature; existing reference and research 
facilities in the States and their effort toward cooperation; the ability of facili- 
ties for reference and research service to meet determined needs; and tech- 
nological developments and administrative and fiscal devices which might 
contribute toward improved service. The findings and recommendations of 
this Committee will be of vast importance to the future of the libraries of 
the State. 


NEED FOR А NEW SERVICE 


For a number of years there has been an awareness of the need to provide 
a new central service with standard reference collections for purposes other 
than research as well as a collection of books for home use more sizeable 
than now exists in any single unit of the branch library system. Students and 
the general public alike would be better served by such a facility. If it were 
located in or near the Central Building, use of the research collections would 
be screened so that they would be used to better advantage and also be 
better preserved. 

The need for this new service was discussed extensively by both the Trus- 
tees and the Staff during 1959-60. At a conference held on May 17-18 at 
Holiday Hills, near Pawling, New York, and continued on June 9 at the Don- 
nell Library Center, thirty-two members of the staff considered the steps 
which should be taken in anticipation of the establishment of such a service. 
Ideas growing out of these discussions will be explored during the coming 
year by a committee which has been formed for the purpose. 


Publications 


A major undertaking of the Music Division was completed with the publi- 
cation of Thomas Morley's First Book of Consort Lessons, reconstructed and 
edited by Sydney Beck, with the letterpress set in our Printing Office. 

Staff bibliographical projects supported by the Emily E. F. Skeel Fund 
which reached publication this year were a checklist of Additions to Evans’ 
American Bibliography in the Rare Book Division, a checklist of Japanese 
Journals in Science and Technology, the first volume of a selective bibliog- 
raphy of Twentieth Century American Composers, and the first of a series 
of bibliographic articles on Boris Pasternak. Two full-time projects, the Civil 
War bibliography being compiled by C. E. Dornbusch and the Sonneck- 
Upton extension being compiled by Richard Wolfe, were both nearing the 
stage of final editing, and a number of special bibliographical studies were 
prepared for the Bulletin. 
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The Third Part of the supplementary catalogue of the Arents Tobacco Col- 
lection was published and the fourth Part begun. Other separate volumes 
prepared in our Editorial and Printing Offices included a critical bibliog- 
raphy of Modern Greek Studies in the West, an annotated catalogue of a 
Berg Collection exhibition of Landmarks in English Literature, a bibliog- 
raphy of Wordsworthian Criticism 1945-1959, and a new edition of The 
Negro: A List of Significant Books. 

The Calendar of the Emmet Collection, originally published by the 
Library in 1900, was reprinted by offset. A series of essays on Theatrical 
Dancing in England were reprinted from the Bulletin as a separate booklet. 
The Library also printed and published Books for the Teen Age, 1960; 
Children's Books Suggested as Holiday Gifts; Chekhov in English 1949- 
1960; and our five periodicals, the Bulletin, New Technical Books, 
Branch Library Book News, Municipal Reference Library Notes, and Staff 
News. 


Events 
BOWKER LECTURE 


On November 20, B. W. Huebsch delivered the nineteenth Richard Rogers 
Bowker Memorial Lecture. The lecture, entitled, Busman’s Holiday, was pub- 
lished by the Library as a separate. 


STAFF RECEPTION 


Members of the 1960 retiring staff were honored at a Staff Reception held 
in the Trustees’ Room on May 1. Members of the retired and present Staff 
gathered to pay tribute to their colleagues who were leaving the service 
of the Library. 


Trustees 


Dana T. Bartholomew, a Trustee since February 13, 1952, resigned on 
October 14, 1959, because of a change of residence. Mr Bartholomew’s as- 
sociation with the Library began in 1951 when he was elected to member- 
ship on the Circulation Department Committee. On January 12, 1955, he 
was elected Treasurer of the Library and continued in that office until his 
resignation. He served as a member of the Art, Audit, Executive, and Nomi- 
nating committees of the Board. 

Grant Keehn, a Trustee since 1956, was elected Treasurer of the Library 
on October 14, 1959. 
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Donald F. Hyde, who served as a member of the Reference Depart- 
ment Committee from 1950 to 1953, was elected a Trustee on November 12, 
1959. 

On December 9, 1959, Mrs Vincent Astor was elected a Trustee, thus con- 
tinuing the long tradition of association between the Library and the Astor 
family. 

William Adams Delano, an Honorary Trustee since 1955, died on Jan- 
uary 12, 1960. Mr Delano had served as Trustee from 1939 through 1954 
and was a member of the Art Committee of the Board for almost the whole 
of that time. 


Dr Lydenberg 


Harry Miller Lydenberg, the Library's third Director, died on April 16, 
1960. Dr Lydenberg, who joined the staff in 1896, served successively as 
cataloger, manuscripts librarian, Assistant to the Director, Chief Reference 
Librarian, and Assistant Director before his term as Director from 1934 to 
1941. 


Staff 
Deoch Fulton retired from the Staff in July. He served as Editor from 1936 


to 1949 and as Assistant to the Director from 1949 until his retirement. 
James W. Henderson was appointed Assistant to the Director in October. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


WITHIN the Reference Department, some programs were initiated or 
carried forward which have particular and ímportant implications for the 
future. The successful publishing of the Slavonic, Jewish, and Oriental 
Division catalogues in book form encouraged the Preparation Division to 
study the possibilities of extending this program as one means of meeting 
the approaching crisis in the growth of the main catalogue. (Judging from 
the present increased rate of growth, an expansion from the present 9,000 
trays to about 12,000 trays will be necessary within five years: a catalogue 
too large for Room 315.) Book catalogues might replace cards in subjects of 
limited or dormant interest, such as World War I; very extensive but highly 
specialized subjects such as African languages; subjects already covered in 
divisional catalogues. Meanwhile the possibility of a catalogue rehabilitation 
unit was being considered to cope with the rapid deterioration of records 
on the cards. 
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The project of assembling and filming national gazettes, involving Eco- 
nomics and Preparation and Photographic staff, got under way successfully 
and attracted attention from many institutions. The impending move of the 
Newspaper Division from the Annex to the 43га Street building has- 
tened the filming of millions of pages of crumbling newspapers, some of 
which could not survive moving. Improvements in shelving were made by 
drastic housekeeping measures in the Science and Technology Division. Use- 
ful rearrangements in the Music Division were made, along with rehabilita- 
tion of the Drexel and phonograph collections. 


Research Use 


The Frederick Lewis Allen Memorial Room had a most successful year, 
in a type of service that might desirably be expanded. Expressions of grati- 
tude have been received from writers using its facilities, and a number of 
publications have appeared which were written partly or wholly in this 
Room. 

Hundreds of books, articles, and dissertations each year attest the wide 
use of this Library as an information source for the specialist. The scholarly 
use of our largest divisions is difficult to appraise, but a sampling of divi- 
sional comment can indicate somewhat the variety and scope of our refer- 
ence services. The following summary is derived from division reports. 

Long term projects for which the Rare Book Division provided source 
material included a bibliography of American children’s books prior to 1821, 
a study of crime and punishment in the Renaissance, a bibliography of Frank- 
lin printing, the definitive edition of Walt Whitman, a bibliography of Amer- 
ican murder cases, a biography of Jan Huygen van Linschoten, a study of 
the relation of poetry to science and exploration. Doctoral theses were sup- 
plied material on New York City and the War of 1812, the missionary impulse 
in Colonial New England, Rhode Island Colonial history, the Maritime trade 
of Philadelphia with the British Empire, and the Maryland government and 
the Indians. 

Professional scholars working in the Theatre Collection included the 
writers of books on Maude Adams, Edwin Forrest, Leslie Howard, Charles 
Macklin, Don Marquis, Ethel Merman, Robert E. Sherwood; of studies of 
American musical theatre since 1866, of the contemporary status of the 
proscenium arch. Graduate students writing dissertations came from univer- 
sities in California, Idaho, Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New Mexico, and New York. 
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The Dance Collection, being a unique archive, is drawn upon by most 
serious writers in the field. Books written with aid of the collection included 
а biography of Isadora Duncan, a number of books on ballet, a profile of 
Balanchine; books that were published in Russia and Turkey, as well as arti- 
cles published in India, Ceylon, Korea. Visitors from Burma's National Li- 
brary came to discuss the collecting of dance manuscripts from Burmese 
monasteries; visitors from Boston, for an educational television series; from 
the Royal Swedish Ballet, for aid in its revivals. 

Berg, Collection users included scholars working on editions or studies of 
Clemens, Cooper, Conrad, Crane, Dickens, de Staél, Swinburne; also Anne 
Bronté, John Brown, Darwin, Melville, Southey, Whitman. 

In the American History and Genealogy Division the variety of readers is 
matched only by the variety of their queries. With a single question or a 
book to write, users come by air, sea, and land — one walking in from New 
Rochelle every sunny Saturday, a seven-hour hike of twenty-two miles. 
Thousands never come except by letter or telephone. Our heraldry and flag 
collection serves artists, galleries, the individual seeking his coat of arms, 
and the producer of Henry V (at the Shakespeare festival in Central Park) 
seeking authentic medieval banners. Books published by our regular patrons 
included Facts about the Presidents, Indian Affairs in Colonial New York, 
а variety of biographies, and a work significantly entitled Search and 
Research. 

The Keeper of Manuscripts remarks that serious researchers vary from a 
fireman writing on education to an English peer looking up ancestral papers 
and a Queens College faculty member pursuing a document on a Flushing 
resident's importation of Italian bees a century ago. Map Room users in- 
cluded: architects, artists, cartographers, genealogists, geographers, geolo- 
gists, philatelists, designers, teachers, engineers, proofreaders, historians, 
novelists, real estate men, advertising and business concerns, publishers, 
travel agencies, television studios. 

Artists, designers, interior decorators, art historians and students, collec- 
tors, many from abroad, made up the daily attendance of the Prints Division, 
with a greater percentage of amateurs and collectors on Saturdays. Numerous 
photographic reproductions were called for, for study and for use in books 
and articles, and an increasing amount of assistance was given to producers 
of educational films. Prints were lent to eight institutions for various exhibi- 
tions. Many visitors using and studying the collection came from other 
libraries and museums. The mail was full of letters from dealers and scholars 
and persons inquiring about prints discovered in attics. 
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Art Division users included, among professionals, a gallery director plan- 
ning an exhibition, authors searching for illustrations, the staff of a major 
encyclopedia, artists, designers, dealers, collectors. 

Jewish Division visitors, coming for study, pleasure, or quick answers, 
were interested in such topics as the Syriac church fathers and Jewish tradi- 
tion, a Maimonides bibliography, pioneers in 19th-century Palestine, Chris- 
tian-Jewish relations in the United States, rabbinic studies in medieval Prov- 
ence, the Civil War and the Jews. 

The Arents Collections had visitors from seventeen foreign countries and 
aided researchers on topics ranging from marketing to John Donne. 

Perennial readers in the Oriental Division are university professors and 
their successive classes of graduate students, this year mostly interested in 
Assyriology. Frequent users are free-lance writers, staff writers for publishers 
of encyclopaedias, non-professional readers of books on yoga or Japanese 
unarmed combat, of newspapers in Arabic and Armenian. 

Among users of the Slavonic Division materials there has been a slight 
shift in emphasis away from literature to economics, science, and the social 
sciences, reflecting the swift changes in the present age. 


Acquisitions 


An extensive report of acquisitions to the Rare Book Division will be pub- 
lished in the January Bulletin, and acquisition reports of other divisions 
will follow. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


DESPITE continued staff shortages the brancb library system continued to 
expand its services during the year and to lay the groundwork for a major 
development program during the 1960s. Workloads not under the Library's 
control increased, including such public services as book, record, and film 
borrowing and the use of reader counseling services and expanding refer- 
ence and information collections. On the other hand, staff vacancies required 
further curtailment of the Circulation Department's informal educational 
programs for groups of children, teenagers, and adults. The selection, acqui- 
sition, cataloging, and physical preparation of the branch library collections 
increased with the availability of additional state funds under revised library 


aid laws. 
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At the end of the fiscal year 1959-1960 the Library received the first pay- 
ments under the broadened State library aid legislation, permitting the 
branch libraries to fill some important gaps in their general reference and 
circulating collections. The prospect of continuing State assistance at higher 
levels than in previous years permitted the development of long range plans 
for growth of collections in both general and special branches and also in 
regional and borough library centers. Particular attention is being given to 
the purchase of multiple copies of standard fiction and non-fiction titles to 
reduce borrower waiting periods; the broadening of subject coverage, partic- 
ularly in the larger libraries; the acquisition of more reference books and 
the first steps toward the development of back files of indexed periodical 
sets; the expansion of musical and non-musical recording collections in the 
borough library centers; and the considerable growth in variety and dupli- 
cation in the circulating Film Library. 


Services 


The opening and reopening of branch libraries resulted in the continua- 
tion of slow and steady growth in the circulation of branch library materials. 
The overall increase obscured slight decreases, due principally to population 
changes, in such geographical areas as Manhattan and in age groups such 
as the mature adult in contrast with children and young adults where in- 
creases occurred. 

The heavy reference use of regional and borough library centers resulted 
in evident overcrowding of readers as well as collections and gave further im- 
petus to planning for the substantial enlargement of information services and 
of strategically located collections, desirably much larger than the present 
largest branch collection of some 200,000 volumes in Donnell Library Center. 

Reference use pressures, especially those from school and college students, 
also increased the importance of cooperative studies and experiments in the 
area of library service supporting formal education in New York City. A 
major step in determining the scope of this problem and the respective . 
responsibilities of the public libraries and school libraries was initiated with 
the selection, by the New York City Board of Education, of two school dis- 
tricts in the Bronx for a concentrated demonstration of total library needs 
with objective evaluation of the costs and effectiveness of greatly improved 
school and public library service. This demonstration and study will continue 
for several years. 
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Community pressures, present and prospective, kept the Library actively 
planning for the expansion of the branch library system, particularly the 
establishment of new libraries in unserved areas of the Bronx and Richmond 
and the replacement of obsolete library buildings in Manhattan and cramped 
rented quarters in all boroughs. The preparation of a systematic branch 
library development program was also spurred by the changeover from 
capital budget support of library expansion to expense budget support 
through the leasing of specially designed, privately constructed branches. 


Organization and Management 


The year was marked by increased attention to interdepartmental prob- 
lems and by the study of systems improvements, particularly in the book 
lending and book recovery operations. At the end of the year the Library 
contributed consultant staff to an outside management study of these opera- 
tions and temporarily shelved some of its independent experiments in the 
improvement of loan procedures. Continued efforts were made to develop 
and improve work performance standards in cooperation with other public 
library systems and interested city agencies. 
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LIBRARY-WIDE SERVICES 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


SOME RECORDS were broken in the volume and scope of work done in 
this period, and further successes were achieved in managerial efficiency. 

The crash program of the Photographic Service in producing 2,300,000 
microfilm frames of newspapers not only served the purposes of preservation 
but reduced the cost of moving the newspaper files to 43rd Street, by approx- 
imately $30,000. 

For the first time in the history of the Library the space we are maintain- 
ing reached a total of over two million square feet, in three boroughs. The 
rehabilitation of the 16th Street, Melrose, and Columbus Branches was com- 
pleted. So were the modernization of the heating system of Countee Cullen 
Branch and the Schomburg Collection and the landscaping at High Bridge 
Branch. Plans and specifications were developed for the rehabilitation of 
Washington Heights and Tottenville, and contracts were let for the rehabili- 
tation of the Tompkins Square and Yorkville Branches. Construction of Aller- 
ton and Hamilton Fish Park Branches was completed, and the new Blooming- 
dale Branch substantially completed by June 30. Other improvements 
planned for the next year were the double decking of the south corridor of 
Central Building, the replacement of skylights, conversion of bookstack and 
passenger elevators, installation of fluorescent lighting in the bookstack 
aisles, and repair of the water fountains. 

The Special Investigator’s office recovered 20,000 items and collected 
$16,000 in fines — not including returns directly to branches. Central Reg- 
istration kept abreast of a work load that reached 300,000 applications and 
overdue notices involving 349,000 volumes. The Shipping Room managed 
to keep up with the increase of work caused by the universal book return 
program. 

The Printing and Binding Offices together turned out approximately 
35,000,000 pieces of work as well as supplying such special services as 
making the Robinson-Pforzheimer Typographical Collection available to 
the public. 


PERSONNEL OFFICE 


This year the Library’s pay plan was significantly improved; salary reallo- 
cations were undertaken for most classifications; the work week was sched- 
uled for reduction in virtually all clerical and administrative groups; and 
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there was notable improvement in professional recruiting, a subject of great 
. concern in the last five years. 


Salaries 


Seventy-six of the 100-odd classifications on the Library staff received 
salary reallocations in this period, improving the salary scales for more than 
1,100 staff members. Clerical and administrative series were reallocated, for 
the most part by one salary grade, at mid year. The resulting increase of $20 
per month in the beginning Clerk salary improved our recruitment of public 
service assistants for the branch system. Salary improvements for the pro- 
fessional staff, effective at the end of the period, meant increases of $500 
or more in each classification. Restored to a competitive position in relation 
to other major public libraries, the Library began to be more successful in 
recruiting professional staff (see below). 

The regularly scheduled increments, along with these salary reallocations, 
brought the number receiving increases this year to 1,971 — well over 90% 
of the regularly employed staff. There remain certain classifications long 
overdue for salary modification. 


Work Week 


During much of the fiscal year the Officers of the Library were preparing 
material in support of a reduced work week for the staff. The Director, in 
collaboration with the Chief Librarians of the Brooklyn and Queens Bor- 
ough Public Libraries, presented the case to the responsible officers of the 
City. By May he was able to report at least partial success. The work week 
for clerical and office personnel was to be reduced at the close of the fiscal 
year. The City had agreed to the use of State aid funds for the substantial 
increase in staff necessary to maintain services in the publicly supported 
units. The Trustees similarly allotted staff increases for the Corporation-sup- 
ported units which could not continue at present levels of service without 
additional assistants. In the closing months of fiscal 1959-60 the prospect of 
this change was reflected in improved recruiting. 


Recruiting Librarians 
It will be recalled that in 1957—58 the Library suffered a net loss of 30 of 


its professional staff. In 1958-59 the loss was 12 librarians. In 1959-60 the 
Library was successful in recruiting 104 new professional staff members. 
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With 24 promotions from trainee and technical assistant classifications, and 
108 terminations, the result was a net increase of 20 in the professional staff. 
Another 40, contracted for during an exceptionally successful annual re- 
cruiting trip, were scheduled to report within three months. There remained, 
nevertheless, over 40 professional vacancies or positions filled temporarily 
by less than fully qualified persons 

Some immediate results of an intensified undergraduate recruiting effort 
were seen in the Library's work-study plan for Librarian Trainees, the can- 
didates for which are increasingly well-directed in their career choice and 
serious in their motivation. At mid year the Library had 60 Trainees on the 
staff, including 13 in the last half of their program in library school. Nine- 
teen trainees were promoted to professional standing, representing over one- 
quarter of the appointments to librarian classifications in the Circulation 
Department. Five Library Technical Assistants, the Reference Department's 
pre-professional classification, were promoted to Librarian I in divisions 
supported by private funds. 


Retirement 


The New York State Employees Retirement System was modified in sev- 
eral respects important to Library participants. The maximum death benefit 
was substantially increased. A vesting benefit was provided for members 
with 15 or more years of service, permitting them to leave the Library before 
the minimum retirement age yet later qualify for a retirement allowance. 
The supplemental pensions payable to certain already-retired members were 
substantially increased. And retired members were permitted to receive 
normal salaries as substitute teachers without reduction of their retirement 
allowances. 


Career Service 


The Library’s services are in the main staffed by career employees; a third 
have regular (tenure) appointments, another third were granted such ap- 
pointments this year or were extended in provisional status. Much of the 
Personnel Office’s work, in support of the line supervisors, is directed toward 
increased stability of this staff — reduction of turnover, improved place- 
ment, broader opportunity for training and experience and hence pro- 
motion. Personnel Representatives conducted over 4,000 individual place- 
ment interviews and administered 1,700 aptitude tests. They processed 
760 transfers — to provide variety of experience, as well as to meet public 
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service and other needs. Some 350 staff members were promoted in 1959-60 
— a result in considerable measure of that placement-training-experience 
program. Health services (the Staff Nurse treated Library personnel on 2,400 
occasions this year), retirement plans, vacation, sick leave, and other fringe 
benefits as well as hours of work and the like — our concern with all these 
is directed toward the improvement of our career service. That we have not 
achieved the full stability of staff we seek is perhaps to be expected in an era 
of general shortage of skills and heavy competition from other employers. 
But it is heartening to note that, of those who left the Library's service this 
year, fewer did so to accept other employment or because of disadvantageous 
work conditions here. Moreover, this year about one-third of the Librarians 
we employed were former NYPL staff members who had resigned two to 
ten years before to accept better positions elsewhere. They were reattracted 
to this Library by its notably improved conditions of employment. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE 


“Purloined” letters, book-burning, vandalism of the north lion, a ballet on 
the promenade, a reception for international booksellers, National Library 
Week, and a major project in photography suggest the pot-pourri of events 
which have engaged the Public Relations Office during a busy year. Coinci- 
dent with these was a heavier demand than ever before for the services of 
the Office and a peak in sales of Library publications and reproductions. 

The Quinn-Kavanagh episode kept telephones and typewriters busy over 
a period of weeks while public and press interest ran high. For the record: 
the Quinn letters, deposited here on condition of non-publication, were 
“memorized” by a reader, Peter Kavanagh, who published them (in abroga- 
tion of his agreement with the Library) and delivered a copy of the pub- 
lished volume to a New York Times reporter. The story of the trick was 
kept alive by various newspapers for some time after the judge closed the 
case. 

The fire damage test (mentioned in the Director's report) was followed 
by prolonged public interest in the titles of the books which were burned. 
Another fire, the ignition of the pine Christmas wreath on the north lion, 
damaged the marble sculpture and necessarily brought to an end the pop- 
ular Christmas custom of wreathing the lions for the holidays. 

On a pleasanter note, the City's “Salute to Seasons” brought a festival of 
dance and costume to the promenade of the Library in the fall and again in 
the spring. The visit of the International League of Antiquarian Booksellers 
was celebrated with a more than usually successful social event. For National 
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Library Week the Ғасаде of the central building bore a series of 8-foot 
photographic panels focussing attention on branch library services. For the 
first time in many years, a major project of photographing the activities in 
Reference and Circulation Departments was undertaken and completed, re- 
sulting in several hundred prints and negatives to replenish the depleted and 
outdated photograph file. 

The meetings, lectures, drama programs, concerts, book discussions, and 
film showings — always numerous in this active institution — seemed to 
reach a new high, judging from the pressure upon the Public Relations Office 
for the preparation of programs, invitations, tickets, and promotion pieces 
to publicize events and help build audiences. The number of items prepared 
— 384 — exceeded by more than fifty per cent the highest figure for any 
year, and the quantity of production reached 620,000. Added to these, a 
score of printed information booklets on the services and collections, pro- 
duced in a quantity of nearly 400,000, brings to well over a million the num- 
ber of pieces related to the use of the Library which were distributed. 

Also in support of the Library's activities were the 114 posters, signs, and 
other pieces of art work and the 13 major displays prepared by the art staff 
of the Office. Press releases numbering 418, were sent to 2,600 outlets and 
resulted in nearly 19,000 column inches of newspaper copy. Library news 
appeared in the press every day of the year except for twelve days. Radio 
and television programs totaled 160 for the year and presented 55 members 
of the Library staff in interviews or "book talks." 

A wide variety of magazines and trade publications (77 in all) presented 
NYPL news to their readers. The foreign press which used Library releases 
included Il Quotidiano (Eritrea, Ethiopia); Réalités, Bulletin des Biblio- 
theques de France (Paris); Ameryka (Poland); La Voce (Italy); and Novoye 
Russkoye Slovo (Russian); Atlantis (Greek); Jewish Daily Forward, Jewish 
Journal, and France-Amerique, published in New York. 

Branch exhibitions represent an area of public relations work which could 
. beexpanded most advantageously if there were time to devote to it. At pres- 
ent barely a third of the branches can be provided with exhibition service. 
About a dozen displays were acquired during the year, for circulation among 
branches. Though small in number, these shows were high in quality and 
attracted considerable interest in the branches where they were shown. 

The Inquiry Desk has had some let-up in the pressure of the past two or 
three years. The influx of high school students earlier had kept the questions- 
per-day average around a thousand with peak days above two thousand. 
During 1959-60, after two terms of our working with the Board of Educa- 
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tion on the high school student problem, the pressure has lessened somewhat, 
the average down to 839 per day, with 1,806 a peak. 

It is indeed fortunate that the queries decreased, for the secondary activity 
at the Inquiry Desk has increased. Sales of publications and card reproduc- 
tions which in 1950 totaled $965, this decade later have reached a figure of 
$8,782. The sale of cards alone represents $5,384 of the total. Mail order sales 
have gone to $12,853 making a grand total of $21,635 in sales handled by the 
Public Relations Office. 


FUND RAISING OFFICE 


This year the annual drive conducted by the Trustees and Library staff 
for funds to supplement other sources of income passed the half million 
mark for the first time. And, as reported by the Director, there was an en- 
couraging downward turn in the annual deficit. The total collected in gifts 
for the Reference Department was $516,800; the deficit remaining for the 
year was $300,500, which was $132,600 less than the previous year’s. The 
prospect of a continuation of contributions on a firm basis held out the hope 
that in coming years the imbalance in our annual budget might be gradually 
eliminated. 





STATISTICAL REPORT 


The following report of the Library for the last full fiscal year presents 
most of the tabular matter customarily published: the roster of the Board of 
Trustees, with their present committee assignments; that of the officers and 
the chiefs of branches and divisions as of November 1, 1960; 1 and the tables 
of growth and routine activities. Financial data and the Schedule of En- 
dowed Funds appear in the separately issued Report of the Auditor which 
is available upon request. 


SUMMARY 


In the Reference Department 1,028,669 readers were recorded; they con- 
sulted 2,726,484 volumes. (The use of many thousands of volumes from 
open reference shelves was not recorded). 

The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
3,049,937 (a daily average of 8,331). 


1 See pages 616, 664-665. 
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Total number of volumes and pamphlets, June 30, 1960: Reference Depart- 
ment, 4,050,149 (not including manuscripts, maps, microfilms, phonorecords, 
prints, and sheet music), the net additions being 70,601; Circulation Depart- 
ment, 2,904,484 (comprising 67% adult books, 1,946,277 and 33% juvenile, 
958,207). Grand total for the entire library 6,954,033. 

In the Circulation Department, the number of books issued for home use 
by its 85 Library. Centers, Regional Branches, Branches and Sub- раш 
and four Bookmobiles was 18,251,349. 

415,595 volumes were added to the book stock of the Circulation Depart- 
ment. The net increase was 132,558. Borrowers registered during the year 
numbered 291,645, making a total of 886,205 registered borrowers as of 
June 30, 1960. 

Expressed in terms of full-time positions, the number of employees of 
the Library on June 30, 1960, was 1,942 of whom 712 were paid from pri- 
vate funds and 1,230 were paid from public funds. 

In round numbers the Library's income and expenses for 1959-60 were: 


INCOME 
City of New York. dcos natis iei $ 6,266,500 
State of New York e Lh hh escas 1,157,300 
Froncendowment.. 2a ағ ыла Ша 3,143,200 
Gifts osr ра ама маты 22 эд T ааа аа башы d 536,200 
Other e Ае rA LA es 671,000 
Balance from previous fiscal year __.._________ 46,400 
$11,820,600 
General Funds Deficit (transferred from capital) 300,500 
-------- $12,121,100 
EXPENSES 
Books and Бера aus $ 1,719,500 
"Salaries мостын Lu салысы ы EE 7,701,100 
Other |. Ln 2,700,500 


TOTAL LIBRARY EXPENSES — ucl podes $12,121,100 


Board of Trustees, 1960 


GEORGE ARENTS 


Devereux C. ЈОѕЕРНЗ 


Roraw» L, REDMOND 


Mns. VINCENT ASTOR GRANT Кккнм Ешни Воот, Ja. 

Сивевт W. CHAPMAN Roy E. LARSEN Jonn M. Scmer 

ЕруАно С, FREEHAFER Mas. Мпллсемт C. Мсімтовн: ралу А. SHEPARD 

Morais HADLEY NEwBOLD Morris Francis CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Автнок А. HOUGHTON, Jr. InviNc S. Oros BETEUEL M. WEBSTER 


Donar» F, HYDE 


Mns. ARNOLD WETTRDGE 


Тне Mayor or THE Crry or New York, ex officio 
Тнк COMPTROLLER OF THE Crrv or New Yonx, ex officio 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL оғ THE Crry or New York, ex officio 


HONORARY TRUSTEE 


WiLLIAM. ApamMs DELANO 


OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


President, Сп.вект W. CHAPMAN 
First Vice-President, Roy E. LARSEN 


Second Vice-President, Томхов S. MoncAN1 


Secretary, RoLanp L. REDMOND 
Treasurer, GRANT KEEHN 


Assistant Treasurer, UNrrED STATES Trust Company or New Yong, Inc. 45 Wall Street 
Director, Epwanp С. Евквнағев, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
InviNc S. Orps (Chairman) 
Grant KEEHN 
Monnis HADLEY 
Devereux C. ]ОЗЕРН8 
Ено Воот, |в. 

Tue PRESIDENT, ex officio 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Grant Keun (Treasurer and Chairman) 
Deverzux C. ЈозЕРНЗ 
Тоны M. Scarf 
Сивевт W. CHAPMAN 
Morais HADLEY 


ҢЕРЕВЕМСЕ DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE 
Аңтнон А. Носонтом, Jr. (Chairman) 
BrerHuxL M. WEBSTER 
GEORGE ARENTS 
Mas. ARNOLD WuITRIDGE 
Гомліг Е. Нури 


1 Died October 19, 1960. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE, cont'd 
Can. Н. Реоненкіминв, JR. 
Davison TAYLOR 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE 
NewBoLD MORRIS 
Mns. Малыскмт C. McINTOSH 
Davm A. Sueparp (Chairman) 
Ешну Боот, Ja. 
Mns. NATHAN STRAUS 
Manx STARR 
NonMAN STROUSE 


Акт COMMITTEE 
ARTHUR А. HOUGHTON, Jr. 
RoraAND L, REDMOND 
Mns. ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
DEVEREUX C. Joseeus 
Спвевт W. CHAPMAN 
Інуімс S. OLDS 
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TABLE 2 
MATERIAL IN THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1, 1959 тнвооон June 30, 1960 


Gxoss NET 








Ta Аюш, Мито ^ш Ts 
Volumes? nnmn- 2,972,046? 56,387 2,272 * 54,115 3,026,161 
Pamphlets * nnnm- ser 724,060 9,391 эзе 9,391 733,451 ° 
Volumes of pamphlets not sep- 
arately cataloged ee 23,544 340 EON 340 23,884 * 
Packages of unbound material — 259,898 6,755 жс 6,755 266,653 
Manuscripts (items) —-—-___ 8,970,634 30,062 Ht 30,062 9,000,696 
Maps Lee сие сс Бы 249,805 4,892 a 4,892 254,697 
Microfilm (reels) utc 33,012 4,251 ans 4,251 37,263 
Phonorecords ......------------- 52,500 1,304 tm 1,304 53,804 
Prints. латын кенеттен сенен 120,673 1,031 = 1,031 121,704 
Sheet music ~-----__--__-- ae 119,464 503 eae 503 119,967 





Totals LL... 13,525,636 114,916 2,272% 112,644 13,638,280" 











1 Includes separately bound pamphlets. 

2 Includes 50,000 volumes of newspapers not previously counted. 

3 Includes all categories. 

* Includes only pamphlets not separately bound. 

ë The 733,451 pamphlets are bound in 79,984 volumes. 

* Counting unit is volumes instead of individual pamphlets. * 

т Does not include broadsides, clippings, ephemera, microcopies other than microfilm, photographs, posters, and 
other miscellaneous forms of material. 
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TABLE 3 


STATISTICS OF CURRENT NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED, 


Jury 1, 


Argentina, 241 

Australia, 422 

Austria, 212 

Bahamas, 3 

Belgian Congo, 33 

Belgium, 339 

Bermuda, 4 

Bolivia, 31 

Brazil, 219 

Brit, East Africa, 27 

Brit. Guiana, 4 

Brit. North Borneo, 6 

Brit. South Africa, 3 

Bulgaria, 44 

Burma, 9 

Cambodia, 1 

Cameroons, Brit, 2 

Cameroons, French, 4 

Canada, 753 

Cape Verde Islands, 4 

Ceylon, 24 

Chile, 57 

` China (Peoples Republic), 
34 


China (Taiwan), 56 
Colombia, 104 
Costa Rica, 31 
Cuba, 108 

curacao, 1 
Cyprus, 1 
Czechoslovakia, 170 
Denmark, 143 
Dominican Republic, 35 
Ecuador, 31 

El Salvador, 20 
Eritrea, А 

Ethiop 


Falki pia 9 Islands and Depend- 


encies, 2 

Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, 25 

Fiji, 4 


ÁRRANGED BY COUNTRY 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


1959 THROUGH JuNE 30, 1960 


Finland, 57 

France, 1,377 

French Equatorial Africa, 2 
French Guiana, 3 

French West Africa, 18 


German Democratic Republic 
and German Federa! Re- 


public, 1,451 
Ghana, 28 
Gibraltar, 2 
Great Britain: 

England, 2,183 

Northern Ireland, 31 

Scotland, 64 

Wales, 13 
Greece, 41 
Guatemala, 45 
Haiti, 16 
Honduras, 12 
Hong Kong, 23 
Hungary, 126 
Iceland, 7 
India, 391 
Indonesia, 31 
Iran, 9 
Iraq, 3 
Irish Republic, 63 
Israel, 121 
Italy, 802 
Japan, 363 
Jordan, 1 
Jugoslavia, 97 


Lebanon, 13 
Liberia, 6 
Libya, 5 
Luxembourg, 43 
Madagascar, 8 
Malaya, 32 
Malta, 11 
Mauritius, 10 
Mexico, 213 
Monaco, 5 
Morocco, 21 
Mozambique, 21 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES `. `- L 
+ 
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Netherlands, 406 

New Zealand, 76 
Nicaragua, 13 

Nigeria, Federation of, 34 
Norway, 126 

Pakistan, 55 

т e 


Багави AM States, 1 
Peru, 69 

Philippine Republic, 84 
Poland, 227 

Portugal, 92 
Portuguese Guinea, 3 
Puerto Rico, 58 
Rumania, 78 

Saint Helena, 3 

St. Pierre et Miquelon, 2 
San Marino, 1 

Saudi Arabia, 1 
Sierra Leone, 5 
Somalia, 17 


Surinam (Dutch Guiaria), 3 
Sweden, 248 

Switzerland, 342 
Tanganyika, 12 

Thailand, 17 

Tonga Islands, 1 

Tunisia, 9 


Union of South Africa, 208 
U.S.S.R., 348 
United Arab Republic, 47 
United States, 11,340 

Canal Zone and Panama 

Canal, 2 

Samoa, 13 

Virgin Islands, 2 
Uruguay, 47 
Vatican City, 2 
Venezuela, 108 
Vietnam, 14 
West Indian Federation, 60 
Zanzibar, 2 


- - 25,643 


TABLE 4 
Statistics OF Books CATALOGED AND ACCESSIONED 
(Preparation Division) 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1, 1959 tHRoucH June 30, 1960 


Tittes — TorALs 


MONOGRAPHS: 
New work _ = " " 2 " - » 53,963 
Continuation work _ Р - А = B = 115 
Second copy work . ы I % = = = 50 
mE 54,128 
Recatalog work Е = P x E ы Е 3,098 
——— 3,098 
57,226 
SERIALS: fs, 
New work _ 2 Е = R ы B E 5,554 
Continuation work _ 2 = = = Е Е 22,674 
Second copy work _ = x E = Е ш 4 
—— 28,232 
Recatalog work =- = — . - . - 2,996 
— 2,996 
31,228 
Microcopy MONOGRAPHS: mE 
New work _ Е u 3 = 2 3,483 
Continuation work _ E = = = 107 
Second copy work _ = " = z 79 
--- 3,669 
Recatalog work Е Е 3 z 2 a 1,165 
---- 4,834 
Міскосорү SERIALS: 
New work  . = = е - = 347 
Continuation work _ = = = = 620 
Second copy work _ = = E 5 
—— 972 
Recatalog work = = = = E = 339 
— 1,311 
TorAL MICROCOPIES - = E = = à x - 6,145 
PHONORECORDS: 
New work _ Е >= = Z = = = 1,304 
Continuation work _ Е РН is = = E NN 
Second copy work _ 2; = = = > = wis 
——— 1,304 
Recatalog work 2, 2. = 2 = аш = 19 
; -- 19 
1,323 
Maps: === 
New work  . = 2: = = = E А 2,051 
Continuation work _ Е = а ГЕ Не ы. 421 
Second copy work - = 7x еш = = 223 
—— 2,472 
Recatalog work _ - = = > * s 350 
—— 350 
2,822 
GRAND TOTAL _ - = = - E = Ж m 98,744 
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GROWTH OF 


JuLy 


CATALOGS: 


Official x. зы 
Public Catalog _ 
Art 3 yao -2 
American History 
Economics . - 
Genealogy _ Ж 
Jewish, 0-2 - 
Music. . - 
Oriental . - 
Prints. . - 
Rare Books. /- 
Slavonic . - 


Sclence & Technology 


TorAL . s 


Suxrr Lists: 


Stacks- =- -= 
Art м d ш 
American History 
Economics . 2 
Genealogy - Е 
Music _ = z 
Oriental |. - 
Prints _ = = 


Science & Technology 


Toran . z 


GRAND TOTAL 


TABLE 5 


THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT CATALOGS 
1, 1959 тнкооон June 30, 1960 


Сакра ADDED 


180,975 
91,008 
8,760 
14,841 
41,839 
4,401 
7,714 
24,285 
8,853 
2,115 
5,434 
15,858 
30,384 








436,467 
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Portrait of Ezekiel |. Donnell, presented to the Library by Mr Gray Мас ХУ. Bryan 


Artist unknown Phe raph by Bill and Gwen Sloan 


Ezekiel J. Donnell 1822-1896 


By Emma Coun 
Mosholu Branch 


ISITORS to the Donnell Library Center of The New York Public Library 

frequently ask for information about Ezekiel J. Donnell, the successful 
cotton merchant who died in 1896 and left about one million dollars to be 
used, as he said in his will, “to erect a fire proof building suitable and proper 
for the purposes of a library . . . with a reading room open free every day іп. 
which young people can spend their evenings profitably away from demoral- 
izing influences.” 

The occasion of the fifth anniversary of the opening of the Donnell Library 
Center (December 13, 1960) seemed to be an appropriate time to report on 
Ezekiel Donnell’s life and ideas. Unfortunately, almost no biographical in- 
formation about him could be found. 

There is the appealing portrait of Mr Donnell in his early thirties which 
hangs in the Library's entrance and shows him to be scholarly and reticent 
looking, with a slightly quizzical smile. And there is the obituary notice in 
the New-York Daily Tribune of January 25, 1896: 

Ezekiel J. Donnell died yesterday at 6 p. m. at his home, No. 44 W. Fifty. 
Eighth Street. He was born at Strabane, Ireland, in 1822, and he was the 
youngest child of a large family. Several of his older brothers having 
come to this country, he followed their example, and took up his resi- 
dence when 18 years old in Montgomery, Ala., and began business as a 
merchant. He made money rapidly, and came in 1854 to this city, where 
he entered upon a long and successful career as a cotton-dealer. He 
retired from business five years ago. 

He leaves a large estate. He was one of the best-known men in the 
cotton trade in the United States. His History of Cotton, an exhaustive 
treatise on cotton-growing and the cotton business is an acknowledged 
authority. He was an advocate of free trade. He had written several 
books on economic subjects. He was a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Reform Club, of which he was a founder, and the Democratic 
Club. He never held a public office. In 1852 he married Miss Lydia 
Moore, of Pennsylvania. The widow and one daughter, Miss Florence 
Donnell, survive him. His oldest brother, John R. Donnell, was judge of 


the Superior Court of North Carolina. The funeral will take place Friday 
at the house. 


However, if the biographical material is scant, the books and pamphlets 
written by Donnell, which are in The New York Public Library's collections, 
reveal his ideas and ambitions eloquently. The quotations from these writings 
which follow provide a sure guide to his principles and character. 
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Their style is characterized by extreme modesty. Reading them one gathers. 
that Donnell would have preferred not to have been driven to writing at all. 
But as an ardent advocate of tariff reduction he was somewhat ahead of his. 
time when he wrote between 1872 and 1889. He must have reluctantly con- 
cluded that his point of view was so unusual that no one else would be likely 
to express it for him. 

For Donnell the essence of all commerce was the universal commerce of 
ideas. He believed that civilization began where the paths of two tribes first 
. crossed each other, and that when one tribe or nation became separated from 
the rest growth ceased. 

In his introduction to the Hístory of Cotton, which he published in 1872, 
he considered the evolution of cotton production as one element of progress 
in the constitution of the human mind. He claimed that no single article 
gave more remunerative employment to a larger number of persons and that 
the large addition which was made to its value between the hands of the 
producer and the back of the wearer constituted the financial life blood of ^ 
whole communities and governments. This treatise on cotton growing and 
the cotton business in the United States, largely statistical, was produced 
because Donnell felt it was needed and he doubted there was anyone else 
who would do the job. 

No attempt has been made to present anything strikingly novel or alto- 
gether new. The facts which are spread over the succeeding pages, have 
existed in crude and detached form, but accessible to only a few. In 
collecting them together, reducing them to shape, and presenting them 
in a manner admitting of easy reference and comparison, much severe 
labor has been performed, and there has been no lack of patience and 
research in its prosecution. 

He estimated that the United States and Europe manufactured, in 1872, 
approximately seven million bales of cotton per annum. For this cotton the 
producers received about four hundred million dollars, valued in gold. When 
this cotton was manufactured, and ultimately sold to consumers in all parts 
of the world, it had risen in market value to probably sixfold its original cost, 
leaving to the merchants, the ship-owners, manufacturers, and tax receivers 
not less than two thousand million (sic) per annum as return for their capital 
and labor. He saw that we were then on the eve of great changes which 
would increase the production and consumption of cotton more rapidly than 
ever before and he had some prophetic remarks to make on world trade: 

The progress of European influences westward has already P netrated 


Asia with a new force. Japan is already melting at our touch. Strange 
that contact with Europe from the west has never had any such influence 
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upon any Asiatic people. It would seem as if the European was not, and 
could not be, prepared to exercise such potent influence on the Asiatic 
mind until it first becomes Americanized. Within a short time, certainly . 
before the end of this century, the vast populations of eastern Asia will be 
opened up to trade with this country; even to the most interior hamlet. 
The railroad and the telegraph will penetrate Japan and China in every 
direction. There will be a large emigration of Asiatics to the United States 
and of Americans to Asia, each supplying the other with what it most 
needs. The dense population of China, with their wants increased by Eu- 
ropean civilization, will require nearly all their land for the production 
of food. . . . І suppose the time cannot be very far distant when the com- 
mercial intercourse between different nations will be as free and unre- 
stricted as it is now between the States of this Union. Every enlightened 
mind, every merchant especially, should labor to hasten the coming of 
this day. | 


Аз a student of the youthful science of economics, Donnell believed in 
free competition for the individual. But he did not hold, with some free 
traders, that governments should do nothing. He championed the assistance 
of government to education, feeling that whatever the government could 
do in cultivating the people and making them strong to protect themselves 
was the true way of protection. “As to protecting the people of England 
against the people of Hindoostan, when the true sources of power are under- 
stood, it is supremely ludicrous." 

He wanted the school to be a miniature universe. 


No question here as to the comparative value of classical and scientific 
education. All departments hold equal dignity, and the individual follows: 
his attractions. Practical science, practical mechanics, practical agricul- 
ture are all taught in the laboratory, the workshop, and the field. This 
would be a university indeed — something worthy of the name. I do not 
know whether the art of war should find a place in such a system; but 
it is more than probable that if such a system were general among the 
nations, war would soon become obsolete. 


He was convinced that, compared with the object to be accomplished, the 
largest amount expended by the government during his time for educational 
purposes was "utterly insignificant." 


Why should not the mechanical arts and agriculture be taught by experi- 
ment, as well as chemistry; and why should not chemistry be taught in a 
system of experiments, vastly more extensive and enterprising than at 
present? . . . Let the sciences be taught in their practical application to 
the duties of life. I have some doubts as to whether they should ever be 
taught in any other way, but I suppose a place must be allowed for stu- 
dents whose vocation is the closet, for it is a fundamental principle of 
the system that all forms of humanity, and every peculiarity of taste or 
attraction shall have ample provision for its full development. 
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"No attempt has been made to present anything strikingly novel or alto- 
gether new," Donnell had explained when he presented his History of Cotton. 
What was new, perhaps, was that a merchant was talking so passionately of 
public education in the introduction to a work of this kind. 
Ten years later in his pamphlets against tariff protection, Donnell seemed 
particularly interested in the group which was too old to benefit from the 
public school system. In an address to the New York Free Trade Club in 
1882 (his first publication since the History of Cotton), he said that it was 
impossible for him to remain silent any longer. 
The way in which the working people of this so-called enlightened coun- 
try have been hoodwinked and shorn like lambs by ignorant and selfish 
protectionists has pained and excited my mind for years. . . . At last I 
resolved to give expression to my feelings in some form, even if it must be 
in defiance of all the conventional rules of composition. 
He appealed to the young workingmen "to organize lyceums, where you 
can meet and discuss your own interests in a sober, rational manner, as be- 
comes American citizens,” instead of “wasting your time and energies doing 
the work of slaves for politicians." 
From these lyceums whiskey and party politics should be rigidly excluded. 
You can make them radiating centres of light and power. Depend upon 
it, my friends, your most imminent pressing contest is not with capital, 
but with ignorance. Against this wage a war of extermination — and at 
once! Devote your workingman’s lyceums to reading, discussion and 
debate. In this way you will not only acquire knowledge, but also learn 

' how to express it forcibly. . . . In civilized society every human being 
brought into the world has a right to be educated at the public expense. 
Let that sentence be printed in letters of gold in every one of your 
lyceums. 

Donnell’s home in west 58th Street no longer stands, but that block still 
contains many brownstone houses which were owned by his neighbors. The 
section is only now being caught up in the whirlwind of New York City’s 
new construction. One sturdy building, now a garage, located a block west 
of the Donnell Library Center on 53rd Street, proudly flaunts a large “1873” 
squarely designed in brick above the top floor windows. 

Donnell knew that he would not live to see the library for whose construc- 
tion he provided so generously. Surely he could not have imagined a build- 
ing such as the Donnell Library Center which was opened to the public on 
December 13, 1955. But how pleased the author of the History of Cotton 
would have been, for example, with the enthusiastic teenagers who recently 
came to the Library to hear a scientist talk about radio astronomy or to see 
a film on Ghana. 
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With its unique young adult library, its large general lending library, 
several special libraries, libraries of films and recordings, and its manifold 
activities the Donnell Library Center faithfully translates the goals of its 
benefactor into twentieth-century forms. 


THE WRITINGS OF EZEKIEL J. DONNELL 


Chronological and Statistical History of Cotton. New York, Published by the au- 
thor, 1872 


Slavery and “Protection.” An historical review and appeal to the workshop and 
the farm. New York, E. J. Donnell, 1882 


The Impending Crisis. An address delivered by E. J. Donnell on Monday Eve- 
ning, July 16th at Irving Hall under the auspices of the New York Free Trade 
Club. New York, The New York Free Trade Club 1883 (?) 


Wages and Tariffs. Influence of the protective system on wages, social organiza- 
tion and the distribution of wealth. An address delivered before the Brooklyn 
Revenue Reform Club, on May 8th, 1884 by E. J. Donnell. New York, Wilcox 
& O'Donnell 1884 


The True Issue. Industrial depression and political corruption caused by tariff 
monopolies. Reform demanded in the interest of manufacturers, farmers, and 
workingmen. New York & London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1884 (Questions of the 
Day XVI) 


Industrial Emancipation. An address delivered by E. J. Donnell before the New 
York Free Trade Club on May 14, 1886. New York, New York Free Trade Club 
1886 


Outlines of a New Science. New York & London, G. P. Putnam's Sons 1889 


A Joshua Bloch Memorial 


By ABRAHAM BERGER 
Jewish Division 


OME TIME before the retirement of Dr Joshua Bloch as chief of the 
S Jewish Division of The New York Public Library, in January 1956, a 
group of colleagues conceived the idea of a Jubilee Volume in his honor. 
A number of scholarly contributions had been received, when his sudden 
death in September 1957 changed the projected Jubilee Volume into a 
Memorial one. Financial grants by the Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation and 
the Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation have made the printing of the 
book possible. The Joshua Bloch Memorial Volume, under the editorship of 
Isidore S. Meyer, Lawrence Marwick, and this writer, is now ready for pub- 
lication by The New York Public Library. In the next few weeks the Library 
will be distributing the complete edition of 700 copies to a worldwide list 
of institutions. 

The articles in the Memorial Volume cover Hebrew booklore and many 
phases of Jewish history, literature, and traditions — fields in which Dr 
Bloch worked all his life with an interest that rivaled his other great interest 
in contemporary communal affairs. 

The introduction, by the editors, is followed by a glowing tribute to Dr 
Bloch as librarian, scholar, and mentor by Anita Libman Lebeson, the 
American Jewish historian. 

The first essay, by the late Harry Miller Lydenberg, director of the Li- 
brary for many years while Dr Bloch was chief of the Jewish Division, is 
entitled “Two Bookmen.” In this tribute to Dr Bloch and to Wilberforce 
Eames, the famous bibliographer of the Library, Dr Lydenberg lovingly 
describes the early struggles of young Eames as printer’s devil, postal clerk, 
and book salesman, acquiring and devouring knowledge from all sources 
available before becoming successively librarian in the James Lenox Library, 
head of various divisions of The New York Public Library when the Lenox 
Library became part of it, and finally bibliographer-at-large. 

The second essay, by Joseph Reider, librarian of Dropsie College, Phila- 
delphia, discusses the new trend in the ornamentation of Jewish books 
brought about by artists such-as E. M. Lilien, Joseph Budko, and Jacob 
Steinhardt. The new ornamentation was a reaction against the heavy and 
complicated look of eighteenth-century Hebrew books and the arid and 
shabby appearance of nineteenth-century publications. In many ways this 
reaction was parallel to or rather influenced by the new period of book illus- 
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tration in Central and Western Europe. Dr Reider also discusses current 
book ornamentation by Israeli artists such as Jacob Pins and Ludwig 
Schwerin who deserve to be better known in the Western World. 

In the years 1949-1953 Alexander Scheiber, librarian of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of Hungary, visited a number of major libraries in Hungary 
searching for "Medieval Manuscripts as Binding Boards.” He describes 
thirty-three fragments of manuscripts of Bible texts, Bible commentaries, 
and liturgical works which ended up supporting the backs and boards of 
non-Hebrew books. While those texts add to our general knowledge of 
Hebrew manuscripts, they also serve occasionally as guideposts to early 
Jewish settlements in Hungary. 

Herbert C. Zafren, librarian of the Hebrew Union College Library, offers 
a study on “Elias Hutter’s Hebrew Bible," first published in Hamburg in 
1587, of which a number of editions are known. The uniqueness of this Bible 
is its Hebrew type. The roots of the Hebrew words are in dark type and the 
inflectional letters in hollowed type so as to facilitate the reading of this 
text with the help of a dictionary. Zafren carefully scrutinizes fourteen "edi- 
tions" up to 1662 and shows that "the whole long publishing history seems 
to have been a continuing effort to sell out one edition that did not catch the 
popular fancy." 

Otto Kinkeldey, former chief of the Music Division of the Library, con- 
tributes a study of two Hebrew string instruments, “Kinnor, Nebel — Cithara, 
Psalterium," often mentioned together in the Psalms. In I Kings we read 
about Saul's meeting a band of prophets “coming down from the high place 
with a psaltery (nebel) and a tabret and a pipe and a harp (kinnor) before 
them." Dr Kinkeldey utilizes archaeological finds as well as our knowledge 
of Greek musical instruments and of the traditions of Jewish and Christian 
Church Fathers, in order to arrive at an approximation of the form of these 
instruments. In addition he follows the various Bible translations, Greek, 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and English from Wycliffe to Moffatt for the way they 
render the names of these two instruments, showing that the translators 
were more interested in finding melodic, familiar vernacular equivalents 
than in the exact nature of the instruments. 

Fifty years ago it was fashionable to contrast the two opposing world 
views of Hebraism and Hellenism. As a result of our deepening knowledge 
of the ancient Near East, we now prefer to compare those two cultures and 
to find many parallels, as for example, between Greek epic literature and the 
early Hebrew heroic poetry, or between various Hellenistic philosophies 
and the views of religious sects in post-Biblical Judaism. 
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The late Robert H. Pfeiffer of Harvard University, who shortly before his 
death translated portions of Samuel and Kings under the title, The Hebrew 
Iliad (New York 1957), contributes an article on the Hebrew and Greek 
sense of tragedy in which he compares the pessimism of parts of the Book 
of Job or the more serene philosphy of Ecclesiastes with Hesiod, Plato, the 
Greek dramatists, and others, without, however, attempting to show any 
historical connection. He concludes that the problem of evil was partly solved 
in both cultures in different ways, Plato limiting God's omnipotence, since 
evil could not come from Him, whereas Job sees God as all powerful and is, 
therefore, compelled to deny his goodness. 

Samuel S. Cohon, late professor of theology at the Hebrew Union College, 
in his "Pharisaism — A Definition" discusses the various theories as to the 
meaning of "Pharisee" — one who "separates" himself from what is sinful and 
ritually impure, who is strict in the religious regulations of his life, but who 
is also trying to draw the people to take upon themselves the discipline of 
the Torah. 

In many ways the article by Ch. W. Reines, "The Terms Yoshbei Kranoth 
and Am Haaretz,” is complementary to Dr Cohon's essay. The Pharisees 
emphasized the synagogue as center of worship, of study, and of acts of 
charity, in opposition to the established Sadducee priesthood who clung to 
the Temple, and the masses (the Am haaretz) who preferred to pass their 
time idling at the street corners (yoshbei kranoth). 

Matityahu Tsevat of the Hebrew Union College offers “A Chapter on Old 
West Semitic Orthography" in which he examines critically F. M. Cross and 
D. N. Freedman's Early Hebrew Orthography (New Haven 1952). 

Harry А. Wolfson of Harvard University presents a detailed study of the 
terms "Muhdath and Hadath as Applied to the Koran." It is primarily an 
analysis of the genesis of these two Arabic expressions signifying the contro- 
versy between those who maintain that the pre-existent heavenly Koran was 
created and those who maintain that the pre-existent heavenly Koran was 
uncreated or rather eternally created. 

Rabbi David De Sola Pool in his "Notes on Some Parallels to the Ballad of 
the King's Daughter Lady Jean" analyzes two Talmudic stories about the 
capture by the Romans of the beautiful young son and daughter of the High 
Priest who are eventually intended by their masters to be mated and who, 
when they discover their relationship, fall into each other's arms, sobbing 
until they die. Dr Pool compares these tales, which are told as history, with 
variants of this universal motif. In general folklore, however, incest is com- 
mitted, although unknowingly, and is followed by self-imposed death. 
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Benjamin Schwartz of Lincoln University publishes “A Judaeo-Greek 
Lament" from a manuscript in the Jewish Theological Seminary dealing with 
the death march and exile of the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. The poem, written in Hebrew characters, is transliterated 
back to Greek characters and is followed by an English translation. It will 
add to our knowledge of Jewish dialects. 

Professor Theodore Н. Gaster of Columbia University offers “A Samaritan 
Poem about Moses," by Jacob, the rabban (high priest) of the Samaritan 
community of Damascus who died in 1348. Dr Gaster's erudite notes and 
the fine translation into English doggerel verse will add to our knowledge of 
the great place Moses occupied in Samaritan theology. The poem is followed 
by a list of corrections to Selig J. Millers The Samaritan Molad Moshe 
(New York 1949) covering ten closely printed pages, a feat in itself. 

Jacob В. Marcus of the Hebrew Union College unfolds "The Valenzin 
Affair," an episode in the American war with Tripoli. During this war, in 
1803, the American armed schooner “Enterprize” seized a brig “Paulina” 
with a cargo of silk and cheeses destined for Tripoli. The cargo, owned by a 
young Jewish merchant, David Valenzin, was confiscated and sold at Malta, 
and because neither the authorities at Malta nor those of Gibraltar would 
sit as an admiralty court, Valenzin was taken as prisoner to the United States. 
He was eventually set free and given every encouragement to go back to his 
homeland. However, he decided to stay and fight for his property. We follow 
Dr Marcus in this story which reveals the bungling of some naval officers and 
the red tape of the authorities, but also the great sympathy for him on the 
part of many individuals, and the strong sense of justice of the American 
government which eventually made restitution to the heirs of Valenzin (he 
had committed suicide out of desperation over the protracted lawsuit). 

Walter J. Fischel of the University of California contributes a study on 
"Cochin and some Prominent Jewish Personalities.” He describes the activi- 
ties of Isaac Surgun, an agent in the services of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, who was often entrusted with delicate diplomatic missions to various 
Mohammedan rulers of Indian states. In addition to gaining information on 
scattered remnants of the Jewish people, we also get a glimpse of the attitude 
of an Englishwoman, Mrs Eliza Fay, to this "benevolent Jew." In her Original 
Letters from India (Calcutta 1817) she tells of the help she received from 
Isaac Surgun when she and Mr Fay found themselves prisoners during one 
of the wars between the English East India Company and the ruler of Calicut. 

The other Cochin Jewish leader which Dr Fischel portrays is Naphtali 
Rotenburg, originally of Frankfort on-the-Main, who according to Hebrew 
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sources, saved the life of Lt Colonel Macauley, the British Resident of Tra- 
vancore and Cochin, by hiding him from an enraged mob. 

Dr Abraham С. Duker, President of the College of Jewish Studies of 
Chicago, offers a study on "Prince Czartoryski, the Émigré, on the Jewish 
Problem." This representative of the Polish aristocratic landowning class, 
considered by many the “uncrowned king” of Poland-in-Exile, is shown as 
gradually changing his attitude toward the Jews in Poland so that eventually 
he promised that in the regenerated Poland "differences in faith.... will 
not cause any distinction to the liberties and exercises of citizenship." 

Dr Duker reprints a hitherto unpublished manuscript, O Zydach, in which 
Prince Czartoryski still shows little confidence in Polish Jews. Yet in 1861, 
when many Polish Jews were ready to join their Christian compatriots in 
fighting for Poland's independence, Czartoryski suggested that "those who 
die by the same death should live the same life. Therefore, we may expect 
that the Polish Jews with their characteristic ever-lasting perseverance will 
continue further along the common road, and that Poland, the same mother 
to all, will find all children to be equally in love with her." 

The Memorial Volume closes with “А Bibliography of the Writings of 
Joshua Bloch” by Miss Dora Steinglass, first assistant in the Jewish Division, 
who for many years worked closely with Dr Bloch. It is perhaps significant 
that the first items recorded (in 1910) are a note in English on Eliezer Ben 
Jehuda, the pioneer Hebraist; a letter in a Russian periodical on Jewish 
communal activities in New York; a report for a Hebrew periodical in Con- 
stantinople on the Zionist movement; and a book review for a Yiddish maga- 
zine. The 415 items listed certainly give "a comprehensive picture of the 
literary endeavors of one who was vitally concerned with books and creators 
of books." 


A Chronological List of Emerson's American 
Lecture Engagements 


By WitxiAM CHARVAT 
Ohio State University 


PART IV 


1860 
Jan4 Waltham, Mass $20 
Jan5 Worcester, Mass $25 
Jan6 Salem, Mass John Brown 
Jan 11 
Jan 17 
Jan 18 
Jan 19 
Jan 22 


Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Manners $25 
Poughkeepsie, NY $40 

Saratoga, NY $40 

Hamilton, NY $40 

Rochester, NY Worship | $25 
Jan23 Lima, NY Manners $40 


Jan 24 Buffalo, NY (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Manners $50 


Jan 25 Batavia, NY Manners $50 


Jan 26 Rochester, NY (Athenaeum) Manners 
$50 


Jan 27 Toronto, Canada (Ontario Literary 
Society) Manners and Morals 975 


Jan 30 Toledo, Ohio (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Manners 950 


The listener who concentrates is “not merely 
led but commanded to think, and sometimes 
this subjection fs so perfect, that his er... 
becomes absolutely painful." Mead 


Febl Yellow Springs, Ohio (Antioch Col- 
lege) Manners $50 


Feb 2 Cincinnati, Ohio (Young Men's Mer- 
cantile Library Association) Manners 
$100 


Because of Emerson's anti-slavery sentiments, 
“Wis appearance upon the stand will be a public 
scandal" For the political controversy on this 
occasion, see Mead 48—50 


Feb3 Cincinnati, Ohio (Unitarian Church) 
Success $50 


Feb 4 Lafayette, Ind Conduct of Life $50 


Feb6 Chicago, Ill (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Manners $75 


Feb7 Rockford, Ш (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Manners 


Feb8 Madison, Wisc Manners $50 
“No grace of gesture" but “опе of the most 
effective of lecturers.” Schorer 
Feb9 Milwaukee, Wise Success $50 
This lecture stirred up a bitter dispute be- 
tween Catholics and Freethinkers. Schorer 
Feb10 Racine, Wisc Manners $50 


Feb 11 Kenosha, Wisc Manners $50 


One paper praised his verse at Longfellow’s 
expense. Another called him “ап infidel — an 
abolitionist — a monarchist.” He and his kind 
form a “cabal which is a curse to the country.” 
Schorer 


Feb 13 Niles, Mich (Young Men's Society) 
Success $31 


Feb14 Kalamazoo, Mich Manners $50 
Feb 15 Стапа Rapids, Mich Manners $50 
Feb 18 Marshall, Mich Conduct of Life $40 
Attacked for New England infidelity, but also 
defended. Nye 
Feb 17 Ann Arbor, Mich Manners $25 


Feb 18 Detroit, Mich (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Manners and Morals $50 


PFeb 19 or 20 Detroit, Mich 
Church) Free extra lecture 


Feb 21 Zanesville, Ohio (Young Men's Lit- 
erary Association) Manners $50 


Feb 22 Zanesville, Ohio (Young Men's Lit- 
erary Association) Conduct of Life $50 


Feb 28  Bolston, Mass (Lyceum) $16.40 or 
$11.40 


Feb 28 New Bedford, Mass $50 


PMar? Montreal, Canada Poetry and Crit- 
icism 


Cabot п 769 gives а summary, the only source 
for his entry. 


( Unitarian 
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1860, continued 


Mar 14 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Conversa- 
tions and Clubs 


Mar 18 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity, Mu- 
sic Hall) Moral Sense $50 Summary іп 
Cabot п 769 


Mar23 New York (NY Christian Union) 
Manners $75 


Apr 22 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) Ed- 
ucation $50 


Мау1 Boston, Mass Speech to Ladies Party 
at Anna Jones 


Evidently a reunion of former pupils. See 
Rusk т 106, v 211-214, and Cabot 1 70-71 


May 10 New York (Atheneum Club) $100 

Jun 17 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
Theodore Parker (at Memorial meeting) 
$10 for expenses 


Jul 4 Oxford, Ohio (Miami University Lit- 
erary Societies) Thought and Originality 
$100 

A special train was ron from Hamilton. Suf- 
fermg from a severe cold, Emerson spoke to 
1,500 in a grove, in 95 degree heat. 

Jul9 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) $50 


Nov 4 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) The 
Reformers $50 Summary in Cabot m 
771 


Noo 20 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
Classes of Men 8100 Summary in Cabot 
u 771-772 


Nov 26 or 27 Concord, Mass (Mass State 
Teachers Association) Speech $30 


Nov 28 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Classes of 
Men 


Dec2 Boston, Mass 
Woman $50 


Dec5 Roxbury, Mass Clubs $25 
Dec6 Chelsea, Mass Clubs $25 
Decll Concord, NH Clubs $30 
Dec 12 Bedford, Mass $10 

Decl3 Andover, Mass $30 


Dec18  Cambridgeport, Mass (Dowse Insti- 
tute) $30 


Dec 19 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Clubs $25 


Dec 25 Cambridgeport, Mass (Dowse Insti- 
tute) $30 


(Parker Fraternity) 
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Dec26 Nashua NH $30 
сПес99 Lowell, Mass $25 


1861 


Jan6 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
Cause and Effect $50 Summary Cabot 
п 772-773 


Jan9 Elmira, N Y (Young Men's Association ) 
Clubs $50 


Jan 10 Oswego, NY Classes of Men $50 

Jan11  Hornellsville, NY Clubs $40 0 

Jan а Cortland, N Y (Literary Association) 
25 


Jan l3 Cortland, NY Sunday Discourse 
Jan14 Alfred,NY $45 


Jan15 Buffalo, NY (Young Men’s Assocta- 
tion) Clubs $50 f 


Jan24 Boston, Mass Attempted speech at 
Mass Anti-Slavery Society, Tremont 
Temple 


Feb3 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
Natural Religion $50 
For newspaper report, see Gohdes. 


PFeb7 New Haven, Conn 


Feb12 South Danvers, Mass (Peabody In- 
stitute) $25 


Feb13 Augusta, Me 
Feb 20 Gloucester, Mass 
PFeb 24 Portland, Me 

Apr еы Bedford, Mass Conversation 


Classes of Men $40 
$30 


Six private lectures, “Life and Literature 
series," Boston. $474.10 net. Summary іп 
Cabot n 774—780 


Apr9 Boston, Mass No 1 Genius and Tem- 
perament 


Арт 17 Boston, Mass No2 Art 


Apr23 Boston, Mass No З Cioilization at a 
Pinch 


May 1 Boston, Mass No 4 Good Books 
May 3 Boston, Mass Good Books 


“То а class, mainly of ladies, in some small 
hall or private parlour in Boston.” See Rusk v 
243 
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May 8 Boston, Mass No 5 Poetry and Cri- 
icism in England and America 


Мау 15 Boston, Mass No 6 Boston 


May 25 Boston, Mass (at Mrs Parkman's) 
Doctrine of Leasts 


Jun 2 Boston, Mass 
Discourse $25 


Jun 10 Somerville, Mass (Tufts College) Cel- 
ebration of the Intellect Summary in 
Cabot п 780-782 


бер 27 Yarmouth, Mass (Teachers’ Conven- 
tion) Education $20 Summary in Cabot 
n'782 


Oct27 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
Truth $35 


Моо 12 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
American Nationality $100 
Nov 27 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Old Age $25 


Dec 3 Cambridgeport, Mass (Dowse Insti- 
tute) $30 


Decl0 Cambridgeport, Mass (Dowse Insti- 
tute) $30 


PDec15 Portland, Me 
PDec17 New Bedford, Mass 
PDec 18 Lynn, Mass 

Dec 25 Concord, Mass 


Dec 29 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
Immortality $35 


(Parker Fraternity ) 


1862 
Jan? Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 
Jan2 Worcester, Mass $25 
Jan5 Lowell, Mass ( Willis Hall) $25 


Jan7 Charlestown, Mass (Meshawan Insti- 
tute) $25 


Jan 16 Chelmsford, Mass $12 


Jan 18 New Bedford, Mass American Cíoil- 
ization $30 


Jan 21 Concord, Mass (Social Circle) 


Jan31 Washington, DC (Lecture Associa- 
tion, Smithsonian) Nationality $84 Rusk 
v 265 


Feb7 Brooklyn, NY American Civilization 
$50 


” 
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Feb 9 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
$35 


Feb 23 Lowell, Mass $25 
Feb 95 Lynn,Mass $25 


Мат 16 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
Essential Principles of Religion $35 
Summary їп Cabot п 786 

Арг 13 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 


Moral Forces Summary in Cabot x 786- 
787 


May9 Concord, Mass Funeral speech for 
Thoreau 


Jun 29 Boston, Mass (Music Hall) Thoreau 
$35 


Oct 12 Boston, Mass (Parker кеш) 
The Emancipation Proclamation $35 


Nov12 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
American Nationality $75 

PNov 18 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
Perpetual Forces 


Nov19 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Perpetual 
Forces $25 


Noo 26 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Perpetual 
Forces 


Dec9 Charlestown, Mass (Mishawum Liter- 
ary Association) Perpetual Forces 


Рес 10 Lynn, Mass Perpetual Forces $25 


Пвс14 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
Health Summary in Cabot п 788 


Decl6P New Bedford, Mass Perpetual 
Forces $50 


Decl7 Manchester, Mass Perpetual Forces 
$25 


Dec 23  Cambridgeport, Mass (Dowse Insti- 
tute) Perpetual Forces 950 


Dec24 Fell River, Mass Perpetual Forces 
$28 


Dec 25 Worcester, Mass Perpetual Forces 
$25 


Dec 26 Albany, NY (Ind а Ao 
Association) Perpetual For: 


Dec 30 Cambridgeport, Mass 2. Insti- 
tute) $50 


1863 


Jan 5 Toronto, Canada (Ontario Literary So- 
clety) Classes of Men $50 


Jan6 Toronto, Canada (Ontario Literary So- 
ciety ) Criticism or Talent and Genius $50 
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1863, continued 


Jan8 Rochester, NY (Athenaeum) Classes 
of Men 


Jan13 Buffalo, NY (Young Men’s Associa- 
tion) Third Estate in Literature $50 


Jan 14 Cleveland, Ohio (Library Associa- 
tion) Third Estate in Literature 850 
One paper said a large audience was 
“thoroughly charmed from first to last” another, 
“a disingenuous assault upon their accepted 
religion.” Mead 53 


Jan15 Detroit, Mich (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Clubs $50 


Bad weather, poor audience; but a popular 
entertainer that night drew 600. Wasung 


Jan 16 Ann Arbor, Mich Third Estate in 
Literature $50 


Jan19 Milwaukee, Wisc Clubs $50 
For conflicting reports, see Schorer and Rusk v 
308 


Jan 20 Racine, Wisc Clubs $30 


Jan 21 ВеНо Wisc Third Estate іп Litera- 
ture $50 


Jan 22 Chicago, Ш (Young Men's Associa- 
Чоп) Perpetual Forces 950 


Jan 27 Indianapolis, Ind (Y M C A) Clubs 
$50 
For a typical mix-up in lecture engagement 
dates, see Rusk v 310, Rusk here also quotes a 
newspaper: “The delivery simply gets out the 
idea, and don’t try to keep it on its feet after- 
wards, and the idea takes no pains to shape itself 
so as to let the delivery have a graceful task of 
it. He has a fashion of seeming to forget the last 
word or two, always significant . . . and stumb- 
ling upon them unexpectedly with an effect that 
the most elaborate declamation would not pro- 
duce.” 


Feb3 Pittsburgh, Pa (Young Men's Mercan- 
tile Library) Clubs $50 


Feb5 Pittsburgh, Pa (Young Men's Mercan- 
tile Library) Classes of Men $50 

Feb 11 Gloucester, Mass Perpetual Forces 
$30 


Feb 15 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
Courage $35 


Feb 24 Montreal Canada Classes of Men 


Account book says $181 for this and the next 
lecture represents $200 in degraded currency. 


Feb 25 Montreal, Canada Clubs 
Mar 3 Concord, Mass (Social Circle) 
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Mar 20 Boston, Mass (Chickering Hall) 


Emerson one of the speakers at a fund-raising 
meeting for Shaw’s Negro regiment, 


Apr12 Portland, Me Immortality, Natural 
Religion, and Truth $40 


Jul 22 Hanover, NH (Dartmouth College) 
The Scholar $50 


Аав 11 Waterville, Me (Waterville College) 
The Scholar $50 


Sep20 Portland, Me Courage $40 


Decl Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
Fortune of the Republic $75 


Dec9 Feltonville, Mass Fortune of the Re- 
public $15 

Decll New rt, Mass Fortune of the 
Republic $ 


Dec 16 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Fortune of 
the Republic 


Dec 21 Brooklyn, NY (Mercantile Library) 
Fortune of the Republic $50 


Dec 30 Manchester, Mass Fortune of the 
Republic $20 
1864 


Jan5 Worcester, Mass 
public $30 


Jan 5 Lynn, Mass Fortune of the Republic 
25 . 


Fortune of the Re- 


Дап 13 Cambridgeport, Mass (Dowse Insti- 
tute) Fortune of the Republic $50 


Тап 14 Augusta, Me Fortune of the Repub- 
lic $40 


Jan15 Bangor, Me Fortune of the Republic 
$50 


Jan 20 North Bennington, Vt Fortune of the 
Republic $50 


Jan 27 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Fortune of the 
Republic $25 

Feb9 Taunton, Mass Fortune of the Re- 
public $35 


Feb 22 Concord, Mass (Concord Fair) 
Benefit for colored orphans 


?Mar 15 Concord, Mass (Social Circle) 


PApr 23 Boston, Mass (Revere House, Satur- 
day Club?) 
Speech at Shakespeare celebration 
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Aug9 Middlebury, Vt (Middlebury College) 
Discourse $50 


Nov 2 West Chester, Pa (West Chester Con- 
vention of Teachers) Yarmouth Lecture 
on Education $50 

Моо5 New York Speech in honor of W. C. 
Bryant 

PNov 6 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 

?Nov 13 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity ) 


PNov 20 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 


Six lectures in the "American Life" series. Bos- 
ton, Parker Fraternity. $600. Reports in the 
Boston Commonwealth are reprinted by Gohdes. 


Nov 27 Boston, Mass No 1 Education 
Dec4 Boston, Mass No 2 Social Aims 
Decll Boston, Mass No3 Resources 
?Dec 14 Waltham, Mass Social Aims 

Dec 15 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Resources 


Гес18 Boston, Mass No 4 Table Talk Sum- 
mary in Cabot п 788-789 


Dec25 Boston, Mass No 5 Books Summary 
in Cabot п 789-791 


Dec27 South Danvers, Mass (Peabody In- 
stitute) Social Aims $30 


1865 
Jan 1 Boston, Mass No 6 Character 
PJan 3 New London, Conn Social Aims 


Jan4 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Social Aims 
$30 


?Jan 1l Fairhaven, Vt Social Aims as at 
Salem 


Jon13 Albany, NY Social Aims as at Salem 
$50 


Jan 18 Dansville, NY Manners $50 
А. newspaper contrasted his style of oratory 
favorably with thet of the popular John B. 
Gough. 


Jan18 Warren, Ohio (Warren Polemics 
Club) Social Aims іп America $50 

“Certain defects іп... delivery . . . would 

be intolerable in a lecturer of less standing. ...” 

Emerson's audience was convulsed when the 

chairman, nor ar: to introduoe him, called 

him Walph Raldo erson, tried it again, and 

yet а third time, with the same result. Mead 53 
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Jan19 Cleveland, Ohio (Cleveland Library 
Association) Social Aims in America $50 


Jan 20 Pittsburgh, Pa (Tennyson Club) So- 
cial Aims in America 


Six lectures in the “American Life” series, 
Unitarian Church, Milwaukee, Wisc. $300. 
Schorer records many compliments and com- 
plaints, 


Jan 23 Milwaukee, Wisc No 1 Education 
Jan24 Milwaukee, Wisc No 2 Social Aims 
Jan 25 Milwaukee, Wisc No З Resources 


Six lectures in the "American Life" series, 
Chicago, ІЦ. #346 


Chicago, Ш No 1 Education 
Chicago, Ш No 2 Social Aims 
Chicago, Ш No3 Resources 
Milwaukee, Wise No 4 Table Talk 
Milwaukee, Wisc No 5 Books 
Milwaukee, Wisc No 6 Character s 
Chicago, Ш No 4 Table Talk 
Chicago, Ш No 5 Books 
Feb 4 Chicago, Ш No 6 Character 
Feb7 Erie,Pa Social Aims in America $55 
Feb15 Lawrence, Mass Social Aims $100 
Feb 16 Feltonville, Mass Social Aims $16 


Jan 26 
Jan 27 
Jan 28 
Jan 30 
Jan 31 
Feb 1 
Feb 2 
Feb 3 


Six lectures in the “American Life" series, 
Worcester, Mass. 3240 


Feb 17 Worcester, Mass No 1 Education 
Feb 20 Springfield, Mass Social Aims 940 
Feb 21 Springfield, Mass Resources $40 
Feb 22 Hartford, Conn Social Aims $50 
Feb 24 Worcester, Mass No 2 Soctal Aims 
Feb 27 Springfield, Mass Table Talk $20 
Feb 28 Springfield, Mass Character $20 
Мат З Worcester, Mass No З Resources 
Mar8 Lynn, Mass Social Aims $25 

Mar 10 Worcester, Mass No 4 Table Talk 
Marl5 Lynn,Mass Character $25 
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1865, continued 
Mar17 Worcester, Mass No 5 Books 


Mar 21 Concord, Mass (Social Circle) 
Mar 24 Worcester, Mass No 6 Character 


PMar 27 Boston, Mass ( Ladies Social Club) 
Possible reading at E. P. Whipple’s home. 


Mar28 Boston, Mass (Harrison Square 
Church) Social Aims $35 


Mar 29 Haverhill, Mass Resources, with ex- 
tracts from Manners $30 


Apr4 Boston, Mass (Harrison Square 
Church) $35 


Aprll Boston, Mass (Harrison Square 
Church) $35 


Apr18 Boston, Mass (Harrison Square 
Church) $35 


Apr19 Concord, Mass Abraham Lincoln 
(remarks at funeral services) 


Jun 26 Poultney, Vt (Ripley Female Col- 
lege) Resources 


Jul 21 Cambridge, Mass Harvard Commem- 
oration Speech 


Jul 31 Williamstown, Mass (Williams Col- 
lege Adelphi Union) Address 


Sep 21 Concord, Mass (Cattle Show) Speech 
at Middlesex Agricultural Exhibition 


Six lectures іп the “American Life" series, 
Amherst, Mass. 8940. There is some disagree- 
ment on the dates and order of titles. See 
Rusk v 429 
Oct 17 Amherst, Mass 
Oct 18 Amherst, Mass 
Oct 19 Amherst, Mass 
Oct 20 Amherst, Mass 


Oct 21 Amherst, Mass 
Criticism 


No 1 Social Aims 
No 2 American Life 
No 3 Resources 

No 4 Table Talk 
No 5 Books, Poetry, 


Oct 22 Florence, Mass (Free Congregational 
Association) Immortality $25 


Oct 22 Florence, Mass Natural Religion Sec- 
ond appearance, same day 


Oct 23 Amherst, Mass Мо 6 Success 
POct 24 Amberst,Mass American Life 
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' 
Six lectures in the “American Series" for the 
Literary Societies of Williams College, Wil- 
Hamstown, Mass. $240. Emerson was іпоНей 
by the students to givs one lecture, but was so 


enthusiastically received that he stayed to 
give six. Rusk v 433 


Nov 7 Williamstown, Mass 
Aims 


Nov8 Williamstown, Mass 
Моо9 Williamstown, Mass 
Noo 10 Williamstown, Mass 
Nov 13 Wiliamstown, Mass 


Моо 14 Williamstown, Mass 
can Life 


Nov 15 North Adams, Mass Social Aims, 
with part of Table Talk $30 


Nov 22 or 28 Concord, NH Social Aims 
or Hesources 


Nov 30 Albany, МҮ REA Men's Library 
Association) Resou $65 


Dec  Morrisania, NY Social Aims 9100 
Dec8 Rutland, Vt Social Aims $50 
Decll West Troy, NY Resources $50 
Dec12 Coxsackie, NY Resources $50 


No 1 Social 


No 2 Resources 
No 3 Table Talk 
No 4 Success 
No 5 Culture 
No 6 Ameri- 


Three lectures for the Brooklyn Fraternity 
Course, at the Athenaeum, Brooklyn, NY $180 


Dec15 Brooklyn, NY No 1 Soctal Aims 

Dec16 Brooklyn, NY No 2 Resources 

Dec19 Brooklyn, NY No 3 Books and Cil- 
ture 


Thees lectures at the New England Congrega- 
tional Church, Williamsburgh, Brooklyn, NY 
$180 


Dec 20 Brooklyn, NY No 1 Success 
Dec 21 Brooklyn, NY No 2 Classes of Men 
Dec 22 Brooklyn, NY No 3 Clubs 


1866 
Jan3 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Resources $30 
Jan 4 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 
Jan 1l Erie, Ра (YMCA) Resources 960 


Jan12 Oberlin, Ohio (Oberlin es So- 
cieties Library Association) So Aims 
$50 


EMERSON'S AMERICAN LECTURE ENGAGEMENTS 


Jan 15 La Porte, Ind Social Aims 65 


Jan 18 Aurora, Ш (Young Men's Association) 
Social Aims $50 


Jan17 Princeton, Ill (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Social Aims $75 


Jan 18 Rock Island, Ill ( Young Men's Library 
Association) Soctal Aims in America $65 
Apparently, “the Young Men closed the skat- 

ing rink for the evening in the hope of swelling 

the crowd at the lecture." The Hall was over 

8 livery stable, and Emerson was often drowned 

out by the thunder of hooves. Nevertheless, “So 
purely happy an hour is rarely found as the one 

you spend listening to such a lecture." Soott 


Jan 19 Davenport, Iowa (Lyceum) Resources 


Emerson received 875, but returned $50, pro- 
sumably because the weather was bad ind he 
had an audience of only eighty. 


Jan 22 Lyons, Iowa (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Social Aims $75 


Jan 23 De Witt, Iowa (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Resources $50 
ap MA had to очо ú кел for eis 
0. A complain kept 
at his ia and dipping passages in the MS. 
Hoeltje 


Jan24 Dubuque, Iowa Social Aims in Amer- 
ica $75 


Jan25 Freeport, Ш $50 


Jan26 Janesville, Wisc Social Aims $75 


"Instead of being transcendental and unin- 

telligible, he charms one by the expression of 

dest thoughts, uttered in the simplest 
language." Schorer 


Jan 27? Delavan, Wisc Resources $50 
Jan 30 Kalamazoo, Mich Resources $75 


Јап 31 Battle Creek, Mich Table Talk $50 
Emerson wrote home the next day, “In every 
one of these expanding towns is a knot of loving 
New Englanders who cherish the Lyceum out 
of love to the Charles and the Merrimac and 
the Connecticut rivers... . And yet Landor is 
right for scholars, —- "Who would live in a new 
country, who can live in an old one? ” Rusk v 

455 


Feb1 Jackson, Mich Resources $75 
Feb2 Апп Arbor, Mich Social Aims $75 
Feb3 Detroit, Mich Social Aims $75 


Feb5 Toledo, Ohio (Toledo Library Associa- 
tion) Table Talk 


663 


Feb 6 Cleveland, Ohio ( Library Association) 
Resources $75 


“A large audience...sat with commendable 
heroism an hour and a half in a deathly cold 
room.” Mead 


Feb7 Buffalo, NY Social Aims $75 

Feb8 Dunkirk, NY Social Aims $50 
Feb9 Batavia, NY Social Aims $50 

Feb 12 Richmond, Ind Social Aims $50 
Feb 13 Indianapolis Ind Social Aims $65 
Febl4 New Albany, Ind: $100 

Feb27 Hudson,NY Social Aims $50 


Sto private lectures in the “Philosophy for the 
People" series, Chickering Hall, Boston. $947 
net. Tickets were $3 for the series. Summaries 
in Cabot п 791—796 


Apr 14 Boston, Mass No 1 Seven Meters of 
Intellect 


Арт 21 Boston, Mass No 2 Instinct, Percep- 
tion and Memory 


Apr 28 Boston, Mass No 3 Genius, Imagina- 
tion and Taste 


May5 Boston, Mass No 4 Common Sense 


May 12 Boston, Mass No 5 Conduct of the 
Intellect 


May 19 Boston, Mass No 6 Immortality 
Noo8 Lewiston, Me $35 

Noo9 Lewiston,Me Resources $35 
Nov 13 Lynn, Mass Resources $50 


Nov 21 Hartford, Conn (Y M L) Resources 
$65 


Dec 11 Тонов, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
Man of the World $100 Summary in 
Cabot п 796 


Рес 19 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Man of the 
World $30 


Dec20 Harlem, NY Resources $50 


Dec 24 Newark, NJ (Young Men’s Christian 
Association) Soctal Aims $50 


(To be continued) 
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